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Frank de Haas 

1916-1994 



FRANK DE HAAS died December 19.1994.justa 
few days after finishing this book. That final illness 
was sudden, and he died where he was bom. in 
Orange City, Iowa. 

During his writing career, from 1943 through 
1994, de Haas wrote nine books about guns and hun¬ 
dreds of articles in a wide range of publications. He 
wrote much of this immense output from a gun- 
smithing point of view. 

De Haas never considered himself a professional 
gunsmith. For a time he took in work, his shop in a 
comer of a plumber's shop, later in his basement at 
home. Whether for himself or not, with a Craftsman 
lathe and drill press, he remodeled, restocked, 
rechambcred and rebarrclcd all kinds of guns. 

For the last thirty years or so, de Haas gunsmithed 
for his readers, doing jobs he could write about. He 
was good enough to design single shot rifle actions 
and did so, and some of those are shooting today. 
Indeed, he was called “Mr. Single Shot" in some cir¬ 
cles for his abiding interest in that classic sort of 
American rifle. 

Frank de Haas was a Life Member of the National 
Rifle Association, a lifelong church-goer and a fami¬ 
ly man. He is survived by his wife, Katie, by a 
daughter and a son and five grandchildren. 
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"Whether rifles are new or obsolete, plentiful or rare, low 

cost or expensive, all are different and all are interesting. ” 

THAT WAS FRANK dc Haas talking. There just weren’t any rifles 
he scorned, in contrast to many, maybe most, of his contemporaries. In 
decades of gun writing, de Haas took them as they came and enjoyed 
them all. And so, therefore, did all his thousands and thousands of 

And there were thousands of readers, even without those who read 
the magazines or bought the books. There was a time—a long time— 
when de Haas was one of the NRA's stable of experts who wrote to 
members on their technical problems. 

That was a pretty heavy-duty group. NRA paid—early on—$1.25 
per letter, and furnished envelopes and postage, and demanded a car¬ 
bon. Frank de Haas did that for years, so thousands of his readers read 
him straight from the source. 

There are writers who are engineers and writers who are elitists. 
Some go for sensation; others for the folksy touch; some are "just one 
of the boys." Frank de Haas was the gunsmith neighbor who didn’t 
mind talking. 

He had a whole collection of bolt actions—just the actions, not the 
rifles. Very sensible. And by 1971, his studies brought forth the first 
edition of this book. And thirteen years later, a revised edition. And 
here we are again. 

Anything interesting in rifles was grist to the de Haas mill. Almost 
any of us might have done a few hundred words on a French MAS 
spotter if wc happened on one. Only a de Haas would have told us all 
that the U.S. Krag-Jorgensen military rifle might fairly easily be rebar¬ 
reled to 444 Marlin, pointing out that a lot of Krags were showing up 
as cheap, poorly worked-over, sporting conversions—mostly and ide¬ 
al 444s-to-bc. 

It might have been all that one-on-one contact with NRA members 
that kept dc Haas focused on the mechanical, and on the tinkering. Cer¬ 
tainly his books—this book—reveal he generally tried something 
before he talked about it. Typically, he not only described the actions 
and their functioning in great detail, but also describes what it might 
take to improve a given rifle—almost any given rifle. 

It was generally pretty good advice, which paid little attention to 
shooter attitudes. If a slightly crude trigger was good enough, he said 
so, as with the Remington 788. If something offended the eye, he said 
change it, as with the lock nut on the Savage 110 ban-el. 

So it is with this book—no pretension, no backing and filling, no 
cutting comers. You read this one, you get everything Frank de Haas 
wanted to say about every one of the rifles. That's pretty good. So was 


Ken Warner 
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Parti 

1917 U.S. Enfield 

Professional and amateur gun¬ 
smiths have long been familiar with the Mod¬ 
el 1917 Enfield action. It has been used 
widely in recent years to build custom spott¬ 
ing rifles in both standard 30-06 head-sized 
rimless and belted magnum cartridges. A 
large and rugged action "as issued,” it is also a 
homely one. Fortunately, however, it is recep¬ 
tive to much alteration and remodeling. 

When the United States entered WWI in 
1917, it was short of rifles, and immediate 
plans had to be made to acquire more. In 1913 
British Ordnance developed a new Mauser- 
type tumbolt action for a 276-caliber rimless 
cartridge. When England became involved in 
the war. development work on this cartridge 
was dropped and the action was modified to 
handle their standard military round, the 303 
British rimmed cartridge. Rather than begin 
production of this rifle (which was designated 
the Pattern 1914) in 1914, the British gave 
contracts to three films in the United States to 
make them. 

These firms were Winchester, Remington 
and Eddystone. When the British found that 
they could produce enough of the older Lee- 
Enfield rifles, they canceled the contracts in 
1916. Thus, at the time the United States 
entered the war there were three large plants 
tooled up to make a military rifle. With this in 
mind, someone (it is believed that Remington 
initiated this conversion) got busy and 
redesigned the Pattern 1914 action to handle 
the 30-06 cartridge. In 1917 new contracts 
were awarded to these three firms to make the 
new rifle, officially called the “U.S. Rifle, 
Cal. .30, Model 1917." 


Production Figures 

Production of this rifle ended in these plants 
in November, 1918. According to reliable 
sources, Winchester produced 545,511, Rem¬ 
ington about 545,541 and about 1,181,908 
were made at Eddystone, all at an average 
cost to the government of $26 each. Of the 
total, perhaps some 80,000 were unassembled 
rifles to be used for spare parts. These figures 
reveal that Eddystone made more than Rem¬ 
ington and Winchester combined, which 
accounts for the predominance of the Eddys- 


Marklngs and Serial Numbers 

The model designation, manufacturer’s 
name and serial number were stamped on the 
receiver ring in four lines as follows: 

U.S. 

MODEL OF 1917 

EDDYSTONE (Or Winchester or Remington) 
(serial number) 

The receiver is the only part serial num¬ 
bered. Winchester M1917 Enfields were seri¬ 
al numbered from number 1 on, and it is 
believed this practice was also followed by 
Remington and Eddystone. 

Action Construction 

For a military action, the 1917 Enfield was 
exceptionally well made and finished. Few 
machine marks can be found under the Park- 
erized finish. The bolt is made unusually 
smooth and even, the result a slick-operating 

The receiver and bolt are machined from 
3>/ 2 percent nickel steel forgings, a very strong 
alloy similar in composition to the nickel 
steel used in many 1903 Springfield actions. 

Most of the receiver bottom is flat. The 
recoil lug, located at the front of the flat bot¬ 
tom, is about 1 'k“ wide and i k" deep. The 


extreme front end of the receiver is round 
while the rest of the receiver ring is flat on 
the bottom and round on top. On the right 
side of the receiver ring there is a raised rec¬ 
tangular portion to strengthen the receiver 
over the inside mill cut for the extractor. The 
i/,' gas-escape vent hole, in the center of this 
raised portion, is in line with the extractor 
hook and extractor cut in the barrel. The bar¬ 
rel threads are square. The barrel breech is 
coned, with part of this funnel edge milled 
out for the extractor. The front of the bolt 
breeches nearly against the barrel when the 

The rear part of the receiver, normally 
called the bridge, is made to house and pro¬ 
tect the folding aperture rear sight. Integral 
“cars” or “wings" project upward on cither 
side to protect the folding sight compo¬ 
nents. Although without windage adjust¬ 
ment, this sight was considered one of the 
best military sights designed up to that 

The front of the bridge has grooves, these 
forming a guide for loading the magazine 
via Springfield five-shot stripper clips. The 
bolt has two large front locking lugs. The 
right (bottom) lug is solid; the left (top) lug 
is divided by a narrow slit for the ejector to 
pass through when the action is opened. 
The bolt face is partially recessed, sur¬ 
rounding about two-thirds of the cartridge 
rim. When the bolt is closed, the open, 
unrecessed segment is toward the left, 
exactly opposite the gas vent. 


(Pictured above) U.S. Model 1917 Enfield 
rifle, caliber 30-06. This rifle has a 26" barrel, 
is 46.3" overall, and weighs about 9.5 
pounds. As originally made, the Ml 917 bar¬ 
rels had five grooves and a left-hand rifling 
twist ol 1:10". Many 1917s were later fitted 
with two- and four-groove barrels. 
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The boll handle has a double bend back¬ 
ward, which positions the hollowed grasping 
ball about J //' back of the base of the bolt. The 
bolt handle, of the “low” type, need never be 
altered if the action is to be fitted with a low- 
mounted scope. When the bolt is closed the 
heavy base of the bolt handle fits into a deep 
notch in the receiver, acting as a safety lug. 
The rear of the bolt handle base does not 
touch the receiver (which is as it should be), 
making it a safety lug rather than a third lock¬ 
ing lug. 

The upper or left end of the bolt handle 
base is tapered to the rear. When the bolt is 
opened, it contacts a matching surface inside 
the receiver bridge, providing positive prima¬ 
ry extraction camming power. 

The extractor is a long Mauser type 
attached to the bolt body by a collar in a 
recess in the body. A narrow lip in the front 
of the extractor engages a groove cut into the 
head of the bolt to force the extractor to move 
longitudinally with it. The extractor is 
designed to snap over a cartridge rim whether 
it is chambered via the magazine or singly 
loaded. Some extractors have a small hole in 
the hook recess to match the gas escape hole. 

The bolt-stop follows M98 Mauser design 
and is positioned on the left rear of the receiv¬ 
er. It is securely held there by a screw through 
the rear end of the bolt-stop and through an 
integral stud on the receiver. A heavy spring, 
fitted lengthwise in the bolt-stop and rearward 
over a separate rest, keeps the bolt-stop 
against the receiver. Fitted inside the bolt- 
stop, and held there by the bolt-stop screw, is 
the ejector. The ejector is made with an inte¬ 
gral spring leaf, which provides the tension to 
move its front end to the right when the bolt is 
opened. Backward travel of the bolt is halted 
when its left locking lug comes in contact 


with that part of the bolt-stop which projects 
through a hole in the receiver. A grasping lip 
on the front of the bolt-stop lets it be swung 
out for bolt removal. 

The simple striker mechanism consists of a 
bolt sleeve threaded into the rear of the bolt, a 
coil mainspring, a striker (firing pin), and a 
cocking piece. The cocking piece is held to 
the striker by double interrupted rings engag¬ 
ing the two parts. Ordnance specifications 
called for a firing pin protrusion of not over 
.068", and not under .058" minimum, and a 
firing-pin hole no larger than .085". 

Two gas-escape holes in the front of the 
bolt direct escaping gases into the left side 
locking raceway. 

Primary striker cocking occurs on raising 
the bolt handle, when the forward end of the 
cocking piece engages a shallow cam in the 
rear of the bolt. Full cocking takes place on the 
forward travel and closing of the bolt, after it 
has been fully opened. The shallow cam and 
the short initial rearward movement given to 


the striker when the bolt handle is raised are 
safety features which prevent the action from 
firing a cartridge unless the bolt is locked suf¬ 
ficiently to hold it closed. The cocking piece is 
engaged when the bolt is open, and also posi¬ 
tions and prevents rotation of the bolt sleeve. 

The rugged rotaty safety, just to the rear of 
the bolt handle, is built into the tang of the 
receiver. With the action closed and cocked, 
tipping the safety lever back locks the striker 
and bolt. The striker is locked back, and 
pulled back off the sear, by the end of the 
safety system engaging a notch cut into the 
side of the cocking piece. The bolt is locked 
closed by a pin pushed forward by the safety 
into a hole in the base of the bolt handle. 

The trigger is a common double-stage mil¬ 
itary type. The long first stage of the pull 
moves the sear almost all the way off the 
cocking piece, the final short pull fully releas¬ 
ing it. An added safety feature, built into the 
sear, is a pin projecting upward through a hole 
in the receiver. Only when the bolt is fully 
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Top view of Model 1917 Enfield action. 


closed, which places a notch cut into the body 
of the bolt directly over the pin, can the trigger 
be pulled to release the striker. 

The action is held in the stock by two guard 
screws, one at either end of the action, passing 
through holes in the trigger guard plate. Stock 
bushings, through which the guard screws 
pass, provide proper spacing between trigger 
guard and receiver. The magazine box is a 
separate unit fabricated by riveting two flat 
thin pieces of sheet steel, which form the 
sides, to the thicker ends. The top of the front 
end projects up into the magazine-opening 



well to become part of the loading ramp. The 
magazine box is securely positioned between 
the trigger guard and receiver, and is partly 
recessed into these parts. The magazine-well 
opening in the bottom of the receiver is milled 
to leave lips for holding the cartridges in place 
in the magazine. The milled steel doorplate, 
detachable from the trigger guard, is held in 
place by projecting lips engaging recesses in 
the trigger guard, and is secured by a small 
spring-loaded latch in the guard just to the 
rear of the magazine box opening. Depressing 
this latch with a pointed tool, through a hole 
in the rear of the doorplate, allows the latter 
to be moved back and released. 

The trigger-guard bow is egg shaped, the 
opening larger in front. The face of the 
curved trigger is grooved. The milled maga¬ 
zine follower and the follower spring are the 
conventional Mauser type. The magazine 
holds six cartridges in a staggered column. 
When the magazine is empty the follower ris¬ 
es in front of the bolt, when the action is 
opened, preventing the bolt from being 
closed. All action parts are made of steel; 
there are no stampings. 

Disassembly 

To remove the bolt, grasp the front edge of 
the bolt-stop with the thumb, swing it out¬ 
ward, raise the bolt handle and pull the bolt 
out. To remove the doorplate, insert a pointed 
tool into the hole in the rear of the plate, 
depress the tool while at same time pulling it 
to the rear. This releases the doorplate, fol¬ 
lower spring and follower. 

To remove the barrel and action from the 
stock, first remove the upper and middle bar¬ 
rel bands and handguard, then remove the 
front and rear guard screws. Lift the barrel 
and receiver from stock, then pull out the trig¬ 
ger guard. The barrel is threaded very tightly 
into the receiver and no attempt should be 


made to remove it unless proper equipment is 
on hand. 

Disassemble the bolt by grasping the bolt 
body in the right hand and, with a tool (such 
as a small screwdriver) in the other hand, pull 
the cocking piece back, rotating it and the bolt 
sleeve counterclockwise about one-half turn. 
Unscrew the bolt sleeve further until the cock¬ 
ing piece drops down, then repeat the process 
until the entire striker assembly is removed. 

To disassemble the striker mechanism, 
place the firing pin tip on a hard surface and 
grasp the bolt sleeve very firmly; pull the bolt 
sleeve down as far as it will go, then turn the 
cocking piece one-quarter turn in either direc¬ 
tion and lift it off. 

To remove the extractor, turn it on the bolt 

ward to disengage it from the extractor collar. 
The collar can then be spread apart and 
removed from the bolt. 

Turn out the bolt-stop screw and remove 
the bolt-stop assembly. Push out the sear pin 
and remove the trigger/sear assembly. With a 
small screwdriver turn out the safety-lock 
holder screw and remove the holder. Swing 
the safety back, then pull the safety out, after 
which the safety lock plunger and spring can 
be removed. Reassemble in reverse order. In 
reassembling the safety, first insert the safety 
lock plunger spring, then the lock plunger into 
the hole in the receiver. Using a screwdriver, 
turn the lock plunger so its V surface is in line 
with the hole, then push the lock plunger for¬ 
ward and, at the same time, firmly grasp the 
front end of the plunger with a pliers. While 
holding it, remove the screwdriver, insert the 
safety and release the pliers. 

To assemble the bolt-stop, with the bolt 
forward and the handle raised, lay the action 
on a bench with the left side up. Position the 
bolt-stop spring rest on the receiver. Insert the 
ejector in the bolt-stop then insert the bolt- 
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Close-up ol rear part ot Model 1917 Enfield 
action showing how bolt handle forms safety 
lug by engaging a deep notch in the receiver 
(arrow). 

stop spring, pressing the hooked end of this 
spring into the front end of the bolt-stop until 
it is level with the latter. Position the assem¬ 
bled bolt-stop in place on the receiver, turning 
the rest to align the groove for the bolt-stop 
spring. Using a screwdriver handle or similar 
tool, firmly press the rear end of the bolt-stop 
against the receiver, then insert and him in the 
bolt-stop screw. 

Strong and Weak Points 

The only really weak part in this action is 
the ejector. It is a leaf spring which usually 
breaks off and leaves the ejector useless. 

Not a design fault, but rather a construction 
fault, is that some of the 1917 receivers devel¬ 
op hairline cracks. By no means a common 
occurrence, it is common enough to be of 
some concern to owners of these actions. The 
cracks usually appear some place around the 
receiver ring, often starting at the front edge 
of the receiver and extending rearward in an 
erratic pattern. Although Winchester and 
Remington receivers have been found with 
cracks, the Eddystonc-made receivers are by 
far the most frequent offenders. It is believed 
that many of these receivers were given a 
faulty heat-treatment, the metal thereby 
becoming too hard and brittle. Not easily 
spotted, the cracks are most often detected 
when the action is polished and reblued. They 
can often be detected with the naked eye, or 
by carefully examining the receiver ring with 
a hand magnifier. 

Another good way to detect cracks is to 
dunk the receiver in gasoline for a moment. If 
a crack (or cracks) is present, the gasoline will 
seep from it after the rest of the receiver has 


dried. Cracked receivers are generally not 
repairable, so they should not be used. 

While cracks may well be the result of 
improper heat treatment, they’re most fre¬ 
quently found on receivers from which the 
original barrel has been removed. Barrels 
were fitted extremely tight in these actions, 
some tighter than others. It is possible that 
some of the receivers cracked when the bar¬ 
rels were originally installed, but I believe 
most of the cracks occur when the original 
very tight barrel is removed, for unscrewing a 
tight barrel puts a lot of strain on the receiver. 

The cock-on-closing feature is often con¬ 
sidered poor design, but that’s a matter of 
opinion. I’ve fired many shots through these 
actions, but I’ve never found this feature 
objectionable, certainly not to the point where 
I would spend time and money to change it. 

Others have condemned the long striker 
fall, the seemingly slow lock time, but again 
I’ve had no occasion to complain about it. The 
same goes for the double-stage trigger pull 
which, if one learns to use it, is almost without 
fault. At any rate, if any of these features are 
objectionable there are accessories commer¬ 
cially available to change them. Several firms 
make single-stage trigger mechanisms for this 
rifle while two firms make speed-lock and 
cock-on-opcning firing mechanisms. 

If it is desired to incorporate all these 
changes, then installing the complete Dayton- 
Traister trigger and speed-lock mechanisms 
seems to be the best solution. 

Round-nosed bullets pose a feeding prob¬ 
lem, and many cures have been tried. The 
simplest method is to install a device, the Tra- 
Fecd Kit, made by Dayton- Traister. 

Although I’ve fired several thousand shots 
with rifles based on the 1917 Enfield action I 
never experienced a ruptured case head or 
primer, which might have allowed powder 
gases to get into the action. Had a serious rap¬ 
ture occurred, I most likely would have got 
some of this gas in my face, for the design 
doesn’t allow much gas escape through the 
action other than toward the rear. Drilling a 
hole in the left receiver wall, opposite the rear 
vent hole in the bolt, would have helped. 
Eliminating the two grooves on the striker 
shoulder would also have helped stop any 
gases passing back along the mainspring to 
escape past the cocking piece, and would 
instead, tend to deflect the gases out of the 
vent hole in the bolt at this point, 

Gunsmithing On 1917 Enfield 

Besides installing the above mentioned 
accessories, the 1917 Enfield action can be 
"gunsmithed” no end. 

Through the years these rifles were avail¬ 
able a great many articles were written on their 
remodeling and conversion, and all of the 
major gunsmithing books have covered the 



Underside of Model 1917 Enfield bolt show¬ 
ing: (A) extractor, (B) dual-opposed locking 
lugs, (C) two gas-escape holes. 


subject in detail, so 1’U just skim over this part. 

The unsightly part of this action is the 
receiver bridge and the protruding sight ears. 
Removing these ears and rounding the bridge 
is generally the first thing the amateur gun¬ 
smith wants to change. The usual instructions 
suggest grinding the bridge down to be the 
same contour as the receiver ring, which is 
ox—but that still leaves a lot of metal where it 
is not needed. Top scope mounts for the 
remodeled 1917 Enfield are usually made for 
a rear bridge that’s the same diameter as the 
front ring. Be this as it may, I much prefer to 
grind the bridge down much lower, or to 
duplicate the bridge on the FN Mauser action, 
which permits using mounts recommended 


remove all metal directly over the base of the 
bolt handle, as well as removing metal occu¬ 
pied by the bolt-stop spring rest, leaving only 
about a '/g” metal ledge directly behind the 
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boll-stop. The rear end of the bolt-stop spring 
can be heated and bent down to ride on this 
ledge after cutting a bit off the end of the 
spring. All this eliminates considerable 
weight and the entire action looks much trim¬ 
mer. The bridge can be further trimmed to 
eliminate the clip guide slots. 

If one doesn't like the 1917's “dog leg" 
bolt handle, it can be heated and straightened 
out and, with some filing, it can be made to 
look like the old 720 Remington bolt handle. 
Or a new bolt handle can be lathe-made and 
welded on in place of the original. 

Another odd feature of this action is the 
crooked front end of the trigger guard plate; 
unless this is changed the rifle will have a def¬ 
inite belly. Usual practice is to straighten the 
guard plate by cutting off the front tang, weld¬ 
ing it back on and dressing it down so it is 
straight with the rest of the guard plate. After 
this the magazine box is cut down so the orig¬ 
inal front guard screw can be used again. This 
reduces magazine capacity to five. So far as I 
know, no firm has ever made a replacement 
hinged floorplate/magazine/trigger guard for 
the 1917 Enfield rifle, but a Model 1903 
Springfield guard can be installed. If this is 
done the stock can be made as slim around the 
action as on the Springfield. 

Springfield guard screw hole spacing is not 
correct for the Enfield action, but can be best 


taken care of by filling the rear guard screw 
hole with weld and drilling a new hole slight¬ 
ly farther to the rear. 

Most Enfield receivers have a deep oblong 
recess milled in the top of the bridge, rather 
unsightly looking on a finished spotter. After 
the sight ears have been removed and the 
bridge dressed down nearly to the desired 
point, this recess can be filled. A simple 
method is to use glass bedding compound 
dyed blue/black. If the inside of the recess is 
cleaned thoroughly and the sides nicked a bit, 
the compound will become a permanent part 
of the receiver. To advance this idea a bit fur¬ 
ther, a piece of steel can be concealed in the 
compound in case an extra scope mount 
screw hole is needed in this area. The recess 
could also be filled with steel weld; preferably 
this should be done by partly filling the recess 
with a piece of steel and then filling in with 
electric weld. 

Rebarrellng 

The 1917 Enfield was made for the 30-06 
cartridge, consequently it is equally suitable 
for other cartridges of 30-06 length and head 
diameter. Therefore no changes need be made 
in this action when rebarreled to commercial 
cartridges such as the 25-06,270,280, and 35 
Whelen. This action is also most suitable for 
cartridges slightly shorter than the 30-06, and 


without any changes it can handle the 6mm, 
257 Roberts, 6.5x57,7x57mm, 8x57mm and 
9x57mm. 

Even such shorter cartridges as the 243 or 
308 will usually feed quite well from the mag¬ 
azine into the chamber. The rear and/or the 
front of the magazine box could be blocked 
off for the shorter cartridges but this is not 
usually necessary unless 100 percent flawless 
feeding is required. 

After enlarging the recess in the bolt face 
and shortening the extractor hook, this action 
is quite ideal for the family of short belted 
magnum cartridges, such as the 264, 7mm, 
300,338 and 458 Magnums. If, in addition to 
the bolt lace alteration, the magazine is made 
longer, this action is also suitable for the 
longer belted magnum cartridges—the 300 
and 375 H&H Magnums and others. It is, 
however, always necessary to file down the 
magazine-well lips to make the magazine 
well wider when used with belted magnums. 
I’ve used the 1917 Enfield action for a wide 
variety of cartridges, from the 22-250 to the 
450 Magnum, but because it is a big action I 
consider it best for such big bore heavy- 
recoiling cartridges as the 35 Whelen, 338 
Magnum and 458 Magnum. 

Although it has been nearly 50 years since 
the two million-plus 1917 actions and rifles 
were made, they are still very common. 
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Parti 

Pattern 14 Enfield 

Chronologically this pan should 

precede the 1917 Enfield but since the P-14 

ction and ti ¬ 
the average i 

For a detailed review of the history and 
development of the British P-14, 1 suggest 
readers get The Lee-Enfield Rifle, by E.G.B. 
Reynolds, and read Chapter 11. 

Briefly, the British became interested about 
1910 in adopting a different military cartridge 
and a new shoulder arm to replace the old 303 
British cartridge and the two-piece stocked 
Lee-Enfield rifle. 

The cartridge favored was of276-calibcr in 
a rimless bonlenecked case. The Small Amis 
Comminee which had supervised develop¬ 
ment recommended the new rifle be based on 
a Mauser-type tumbolt action, and made sim¬ 
ilar to the 1903 Springfield. The trial rifle was 
developed by Royal Small Arms Factory at 
Enfield Lock, Middlesex, England. After 
some testing, in competition with other rifles, 
the Enfield rifles showed promise. It was 
decided that 1000 of these rifles he made and 
thoroughly tested before making any final 
decision on the rifle or cartridge. This was in 

1913, and the arm was named “Rifle, Enfield, 
Caliber .276, Pattern of 1913." 

The 1000 Pattern 13 rifles were manufac¬ 
tured at Enfield and distributed to various 
British troops for extensive testing. The 276 
cartridge did not perform as expected, metal 
fouling being the major problem. Some minor 
faults found in the rifle were easily corrected, 
and after the trials the Enfield plant made up 
six new rifles without these faults. It was now 

1914. England had got involved in World 
War 1, so all further experiments and trials of 
the 276 were dropped. 

However, the British had developed a good 
rifle, and they were in desperate need of many 
rifles to arm their troops. The British arsenals 
were still tooled up to make the Lee-Enfield 
rifles in quantity, so it was decided to retain 
this arm, and have the new rifles, chambered 
for the 303 British cartridge, made elsewhere. 
It was thus that the British awarded contracts 
to the three U.S. firms to make the new 
Enfield. This was in 1914, and the new rifle 
then became known as the Model (or Pattern) 
1914 Enfield. 

The three firms were Winchester, Reming¬ 
ton and Eddystone. During 1915, 1916 and 
1917 Winchester made about 245,866 rifles 
for England, Eddystone made about 450,000 
and Remington probably made more. In 
March of 1917, shortly before the British con¬ 
tract was canceled. Remington made up to 
61,000 P-14 rifles in that one month alone. 
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Pattern (P-14) 1914 Enfield action made for the 303 British cartridge. Note the two grooves 
in the side of the magazine box, grooves which produce ridges inside the box, and which are 
needed for the rimmed 303 British cartridge. 


The Pattern 14 (P-14) Action 

The P-14 Enfield action is essentially like 
the 1917 Enfield except that it is made to han¬ 
dle the rimmed 303 British cartridge. 

Here are the specifications of the P-14 
action which differ from the 1917 Enfield 


Bolt face recess: 

Dia.545" 

Depth .60" 

Magazine box length.3.06" 

Receiver well opening: 

Length .3.135" 

Front width.555" 

Rear width .610” 

The parts that arc different are the receiver, 
bolt, magazine box, follower, ejector and 

The P-14 receiver differs in having a wider 
magazine-well opening, milled to hold and 
guide the 303 British round. The P-14 bolt 

had a larger diameter cartridge head _ 

and a left locking lug with a rounded front 
end. 

The extractor has a narrow hook and this 
hook is well beveled so that the extractor will 
easily slip over the rim of a cartridge that is 
chambered ahead of the extractor. The P-14 
ejector is longer than the Model 1917 ejector, 
and the P-14 receiver has a longer ejector slot 
to accommodate it. 

The biggest difference between these 
two actions is in the magazine box and fol¬ 
lower. The P-14 magazine box has sides 
made of heavy gauge sheet metal into 
which grooves are pressed to form rounded 
ridges in the rear of the box guide and hold 


the cartridges by their rims, and in loading 
the 303 British rounds into the magazine in 
the normal way their rims slide to the rear 
of these ridges. The rear ridges as well as 
the rear wall of the magazine box, angle 
slightly to the rear, and as more than one 
cartridge is pressed into the magazine each 
proceeding cartridge moves back a little so 
that the rim of the succeeding one will be 
ahead of the one below it. This does a lot to 
help eliminate the problem of incorrect 
overlapping of the cartridge rims to prevent 
feeding jams. The rear ridges also hold the 
cartridges securely in the magazine so that 
they cannot move forward when the rifle 
recoils and thus protecting the points of the 
bullets. The second ridges are near the cen¬ 
ter of the magazine box and these merely 
position and hold the cartridges away from 
the side walls so that the bullets in the car¬ 
tridges are pointed to feed correctly. 

The P-14 follower has a rib along its left 
side to stagger the cartridges in the magazine, 
and this rib is square in back to halt the for¬ 
ward movement of the bolt when the maga¬ 
zine is empty, but it differs from the Model 
1917 follower in that its right front groove 
curves upward to properly guide the last car¬ 
tridge in the magazine so its bullet will clear 
the loading ramp as it is fed out. 

The P-14 action will handle the 30-40 
Krag cartridge as well as the 303 British. 
Since it is a very strong action it would be 
ideal for rebarreling to any wildcat car¬ 
tridge based on the 303 British or 30-40 
Krag case, such as the 22/303, 22/4000 
Krag, 25/303, 25 Krag, 25 Krag Improved 
and 35 Krag. 

While the P-14 bolt face and extractor are 
correct for the 300 H&H belted magnum head 




















Boll head of the 1917 (right) and the P-14 Enfield (left). Note extractor hook and left locking lug. Stoeger Amis Corp. once sold (about 1939) 

a double-set trigger mechanism especially 
made for the P-14 Enfield. 


size, the magazine is too short to handle any 
of the popular commercial and wildcat car¬ 
tridges based on this case. However, by sub¬ 
stituting the 1917 magazine box and follower 
it will handle most of these cartridges, and 
thus be ideal for rcbarrcling to such short belt¬ 
ed magnums as the 264,7mm, 300,308 Nor¬ 
ma and others. The magazine well and guide 
lips usually need some work to obtain perfect 

Since the time P.O. Ackley first popular¬ 
ized the “improved" cartridge rcchamberings, 
one which responded favorably to this treat¬ 
ment was the 303 British. 

After the standard 303 British cases are fire 
formed (blown-out) by firing them in the 


“improved" chamber, careful handloading 
can result in considerably higher velocity. 

There are a number of rifles chambered for 
the 303 British cartridge, but the P-14 is the 
only bolt-action rifle for which the 303 British 
Improved tcchambering can be recommended, 
because it is a strong action and can safely han¬ 
dle pressures higher than the factory loaded 
303 British cartridge normally develops. The 
“improved" rechambering is a simple job, and 
it offers the handloadcr more energy and veloc¬ 
ity than the factory load can deliver. 

P-14 actions are fully as strong and safe as 
the 1917 Enfield actions and, as with the 
1917s, those with the Remington and Win¬ 
chester names are preferred over the Eddys- 


tones. Because the 303 British cartridge has 
long been very popular in Canada, the P-I4s 
have also been popular there; a great many of 
them were remodeled and sporterized for big 
game hunting. The P-14 rifle can be so treated 
just like the 1917 Enficlds, and the illustration 
of the Remington Models 30, 30S and 720 
show what can be done with either rifle. 

It was good news when in the early 1990s a 
large quantity of P-14 rifles were unearthed 
and made available again from a couple of 
surplus arms dealers. I obtained one for its 
action, shortened it and modified it to be used 
as a single shot. I have not as yet chosen a car¬ 
tridge for it but most likely it will be the 219 
Donaldson Wasp. 
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The FIRST IMPORTANT metallic car¬ 
tridge shoulder arm adopted by France was 
the Model 1874 Gras single shot rifle—devel¬ 
oped by General Basile Gras (1836-1901) of 
the French Army. This tumbolt arm evolved 
from the bolt-action breech-loading Model 
1866 Chassepot needle-fire rifle, so called 
because the firing pin was needle-like to pen¬ 
etrate the self-consuming paper or linen car¬ 
tridge. and strike the priming mixture 
positioned at the base of the bullet. The Gras 
rifle was chambered for the 1 lx59R French 
Gras centerfire cartridge, developed and 
adopted with the Gras rifle in 1874. Usually 
called the 11mm Gras, this cartridge is very 
similar to, but not interchangeable with, such 
other 43-caliber cartridges of the same period 
as the 11mm Mauser, 11mm Murata and 
11mm Wcmdl. The Gras rifles (there were 
three principal versions having barrels of dif¬ 
ferent lengths) were widely used in countries 
other than France. 

Unlike some other I Imm foreign military 
arms. Gras rifles never were commonplace in 
the United States. Even before the Model 
1874 Gras rifle was officially adopted. France 
converted many of her older M1866 Chasse¬ 
pot needle-fire rifles to the Gras system to 
handle an 11mm self-contained cartridge. 

The Gras rifle had a very simple action. 
The bolt was locked in the receiver by the 
heavy base of the bolt handle engaging in 
front of the receiver bridge. The extractor was 
fitted in the separate bolt head. The action 
cocked by lifting the bolt handle. There were 
two notches under the cocking piece and a 
checkered thumbpiece depression on top that 
positioned the striker at “half-cock.” It had no 
safety. The stock was of one-piece construc¬ 
tion. Gras rifles, of value only to military arms 
collectors, are quite scarce today in original 
and very good condition. 


The Kropatschek Rifle 

After the single shot Gras was in produc¬ 
tion for a few years, there was a growing 
demand for a repeating rifle. An Austrian 
inventor named Alfred Kropatschek 
worked out a method to make the Gras rifle 
into a repeater. France adopted his system 
about 1878, and it became known as the 
Model 1878 Gras-Kropatschek. The repeat¬ 
ing mechanism consisted of a Henry-type 
tubular magazine in the forend, under the 
barrel, and a pivoting cartridge carrier posi¬ 
tioned under an opening in the bottom of 
the receiver. The magazine was loaded by 
pushing the cartridges into it through the 
opened action. On closing the bolt, the car¬ 
rier would tip down, allowing one cartridge 
to move back onto the carrier platform. On 
opening the action the bolt would tip the 
carrier up, placing the nose of the cartridge 
in line with the chamber. On closing the 
bolt, the cartridge would be pushed into the 
chamber and the carrier depressed again to 
pick up another round. Gras-Kropatschek 
rifles were used largely by the French 
Navy. Like the Gras rifle, the Gras- 
Kropatschek rifles had a one-piece stock. 
They are quite rare and are prized by arms 
collectors. 

The Lebel Rifle 

The original Gras rifle and the Gras- 
Kropatschek repeater were soon obsoleted 
by improved rifle and cartridge designs. In 
France, a commission was set up to develop 
a new rifle and cartridge. Headed by Gener¬ 
al Tramond of the French Army, Colonel 
Nicolas Lebel was one of the other leading 
men on this board. The result of their efforts 
was the adoption ofa new rifle and cartridge 
in 1886. 


Actually, the new rifle was merely an 
improvement of the Gras-Kropatschek rifle. 
The cartridge, however, was really new; it 
was the first relatively small-bore smokeless 
powder cartridge to be adopted by any world 
power. Lebel is credited with being largely 
responsible for developing this cartridge, and 
on this account it was named after him. He 
probably had a hand in the design improve¬ 
ments of the rifle too (some sources refer to 
the “Lebel System”), but the rifle bore his 
name largely because of the cartridge. At any 
rate, the cartridge is now universally known 
as the 8mm Lebel, and the rifle as the French 
8mm Model 1886 Lebel, or variations there¬ 
of. 

Actually, the Lebel action is a major “beef- 
up"job on the Gras-Kropatschek. The changes 
consisted mainly of providing a box-like 
receiver to house the action parts, incorporat¬ 
ing dual-opposed locking lugs on the bolt 
head, and making the receiver accordingly. 
This made the action much stronger to handle 
the more powerful 8mm Lebel cartridge. 

The Lebel receiver is a long box-like 
housing. The barrel is threaded into the top 
front of this housing. The separate forend 
containing the magazine tube is anached to 
the barrel by two bands and a hook at the 
rear of the magazine tube—engaging a 
recess in the front of the receiver. The sepa¬ 
rate buttstock is attached to the rear of the 
receiver by two tang screws. One of these 
screws connects the separate lower tang to 
the upper tang (an integral part of the 
receiver) while the second screw passes 
through a plate inletted into the bottom of 


(Pictured above) French Model 1886/93 
Lebel rifle chambered for the 8mm Lebel 
cartridge, has two-piece stock and a tubular 
magazine under the barrel In the forend. 
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the stock grip and threads into the upper 

The top of the receiver is bored and milled 
to accept the bolt assembly and provide one 
opening for loading and another below the 
bolt for the carrier. The bolt handle and its 
heavy rectangular base are integral parts of 
the bolt, positioned about midway on the bolt 
body. The receiver bridge is slotted to allow 
passage of the bolt handle. 

When the bolt is locked, the heavy bolt 
handle base becomes the safety lug ahead of, 
but not contacting, the right wall of the bridge. 
At the front of the bolt body, in line with the 
bolt handle base, is another heavy rectangular 
lug. The separate bolt head has a stem which 
fits into the front of the bolt body. A heavy 
stud screw, threaded into this forward lug and 
extending into a hole in the stem of the bolt 
head, holds the head to the body so it can 
rotate with the bolt. 

The locking lugs are positioned on the for¬ 
ward end of the bolt head. When the bolt is 
locked the locking lugs are horizontal—just 
as the Russian Model 1891 Moisin-Nagant. 


The left (lower) locking lug contacts the car¬ 
tridge carrier to tip it up and halt the rearward 
travel of the bolt when the bolt is opened. The 
extractor is mortised into the bolt head. The 
face of the bolt head is recessed for the car¬ 
tridge rim. 

The firing mechanism—firing pin, main¬ 
spring, cocking piece and firing pin button— 
is essentially like that in the Berthier action to 
be described later. 

The feeding and trigger mechanisms of the 
Lebel rifle are not attached to the receiver, but 
rather to the carrier plate which closes the bot¬ 
tom of the receiver. The trigger guard, com¬ 
bined with the lower tang, is attached to this 
plate with a screw. The entire assembly is held 
in the receiver by a lip at the front of the carrier 
plate engaging in a groove in the receiver, and 
by one screw through the rear of the receiver. 

The sear is pivoted and attached to the 
upright projection on the carrier plate on the 
pivot axis of the magazine cutoff lever. The 
trigger pivots on the sear via a pin. A V-typc 
spring compressed between the scar and the 
carrier plate tensions the scar. 


The cartridge carrier is also held in place 
by, and pivots on, the axis of the magazine 
cutoff lever. The carrier is tensioned to keep it 
either in the up or down position by a lever 
and a flat spring. The front end of this pivot¬ 
ing lever also functions as the cartridge stop 
at the magazine tube opening. The carrier is 
tipped up when the bolt is opened by the low¬ 
er locking lug contacting a lug on the rear of 
the carrier. It is tipped down when the bolt is 
closed (and locked) by the base of the bolt 
handle depressing a lever linked to the carrier. 

The checkered round button of the L- 
shaped magazine cutoff extends to the bot¬ 
tom rear edge of the receiver housing. 
Swinging this button forward disengages the 
carrier-depressing lever so that the carrier 
remains in the tipped-up position when the 
action is opened. The rifle can then be con¬ 
veniently loaded and used as a single shot 
while cartridges in the magazine are held in 
reserve. 

The M86 Lebel action (as well as the rifle) 
underwent some changes to improve it; the 
result was designated the Model 1886/93— 
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presumably, the changes were adopted in 
1893. The M86 receiver was made with a 
long forward extension into which the barrel 
was threaded. This extension, called the bar¬ 
rel reinforce, accounts for the extra length of 
this receiver when compared to the M86/93 
receiver, as shown in the specification chart. 
The bolt head to bolt body junction on the 
M86/93 was strengthened by the addition of 
a separate collar and lug between these two 
parts. The latter action was also made safer 
by having a small gas vent hole in the bolt 
head, plus other minor changes. These vari¬ 
ous improvements made the M86/93 action 
considerably stronger and more reliable than 
the M86. M86/93 rifles are usually marked to 
indicate the 1893 changes by Modelc 86/93 


as the 1886, but has the improved action; and 
3) the 1886/93 R35 carbine has a 17.7" barrel, 
is about 37.65" overall and weighs about 7.84 
pounds. The carbine is merely a modification 
of the Model 1886/93 rifle—shorter barrel, 
forend and magazine tube holding only three 
cartridges, and different sights. It is one of the 
shoulder arms used by the French army dur¬ 
ing WWII, indicating the reluctance of France 
to discard old rifles. 

Lebel rifles were not vety satisfactory mil¬ 
itarily; the tubular magazine could not be 
loaded quickly and it could be dangerous if 
loaded with spitzer-point bulleted ammuni- 

Quite to my surprise, on taking apart the 
Lebel rifle (illustrated) I found the entire rifle 


can then be removed. Reassemble in revetse 

To disassemble the bolt, remove the 
extractor by raising the hook end with a 
screwdriver, then drive the extractor to the 
rear. To remove the firing mechanism from 
the bolt, first rotate the cocking piece coun¬ 
terclockwise so it falls against the bolt body. 
Turn the firing pin button so its slot aligns 
with the notch in the rear of the thumbpiece 
on the cocking piece. Grasp the bolt and 
cocking piece firmly and, placing the firing 
pin tip on a hard surface, press down on the 
bolt until the firing pin button clears the 
cocking piece and can be slipped off to one 
side. The firing pin and mainspring can now 
be removed. Reassemble in reverse order. 



or M 93 stamped on the left side of the 
receiver. 

The caliber designation was not stamped 
on the Lebel rifles. They were serial num¬ 
bered, however, with the full number usually 
stamped on the bolt handle base, barrel 
breech, receiver and carrier plate—last two 
digits of this number were stamped on some 
of the other important parts. Various inspec¬ 
tor’s arsenal and proof marks are stamped on 
the breech end of the barrel, receiver and 
bolt. Date of manufacture (year) is usually 
stamped on the breech end of the barrel, as 
well. 

Lebel Models 

There were three principal models of the 
Lebel: I) the 1886 rifle has a 31.4" barrel, is 
51.3" overall and weighs about 9.3 pounds; 2) 
the 1886/93 rifle has the same specifications 


well made. The action parts were very nicely 
finished, fined and polished. In fact, parts like 
the springs, levers, scar and some bolt parts 
were flawlessly polished. While the design of 
the action and rifle can be criticized, quality 
workmanship is evident, especially in the 

All true French rifles are much more com¬ 
mon in the United States than are the French 
Gras and Gras-Kropatschek rifles. The Lebel 
rifles are of more value and interest to the col¬ 
lector than to anyone. 

Takedown and Assemhly/lebel 

To remove the bolt, raise bolt handle and 
pull the bolt back about halfway. Turn the 
large-headed screw out of the forward bolt 
lug, turn the bolt head one-quarter turn 
clockwise and, while holding the bolt head, 
pull the bolt from the receiver. The bolt head 


To remove the carrier plate assembly, 
remove the rear tang screw and the carrier 
plate screw from the left side of the receiver 
and, grasping the trigger guard bow, pull the 
assembly out of the receiver. The buttstock 
can now be removed by turning out the front 
tang screw. Take off the forend by removing 
the two barrel bands, depressing the magazine 
follower with a finger from inside the receiv¬ 
er, and then lifting the front of the forend 
away from the barrel until it is free. Reassem¬ 
ble in reverse order. 

Disassemble the trigger and carrier mecha¬ 
nism as follows: remove the screw from the 
right side of the carrier plate which aligns 
with the bottom leaf of the trigger spring and, 
using pliers, pinch the spring together, pull it 
to the right and remove. Remove the screw 
from the left front of the carrier plate and 
remove the magazine cutoff spring and carri- 
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French LebeJMI 886 and 1888/93 

(Uses 8mm Lebel cartridges) 
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magazine. The main changes were as follows: 
I) the “housing” type receiver was made 
more like a conventional receiver; 2) car¬ 
tridge-carrier mechanism and tubular maga¬ 
zine were replaced by a single-column 
magazine under the receiver, making it large¬ 
ly a separate part of the action; 3) the two- 
piece stock was replaced by a one-piece 
design; 4) relocating the dual-opposed lock¬ 
ing lugs on the bolt head so that they are ver¬ 
tical when the bolt is locked, and the receiver 
machined accordingly. 

A carbine form of the new design was 
adopted in 1890, chambered for the 8mm 
Lebel cartridge. In time, various rifles and 
carbines were developed around the Berthi- 
cr action, these becoming the standard 
French shoulder weapon in both World 
Wars. By far the most common French mil¬ 
itary rifle, it is one of the few foreign arms 
that appeared on the surplus market after 
both wars. Remington made several thou¬ 
sand “Lebels” for France during WW I 
which were never delivered; these were the 


first ones offered on the U.S. market. 

The Bcrthier rifles and carbines have long 
been known as “8mm Lebel” rifles, perhaps 
because they’re chambered for the 8mm 
Lebel cartridge, but the correct designation is 
the “Berthier." In any case, the French rifle 
discussed here has a single-column Mannlich- 
cr-type magazine. 

In the 1920s and ’30s many of these 
rifles were imported and sold at very low 
prices and they became the first French 
rifles to be sporterized. In the 1930s 
Stoeger offered a sporter stock for it, and 
other commercial stockmaking firms fol¬ 
lowed suit. Although most firearms experts 
and gun writers dismiss this action as being 
wholly unsatisfactory for a hunting rifle, 
the fact is that many of them have been 
remodeled in years past. 

The Berthier Action 

The receiver is machined from a one-piece 
steel forging. The barrel is securely threaded 
into the receiver. The V-typc threads are right 



Bolt head ot the Berthier bolt showing: (A) dual- 
opposed locking lugs, (B) ejector slot, (C) 
extractor and (D) bolt guide lug and screw 
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hand. The barrel breech is slightly coned and 
part of its circumference is beveled for the 
extractor. The receiver bridge is slotted to 
allow passage of the bolt handle. The right 
wall of the receiver is partially cut away for 
loading and allows the bolt to be turned down 
to the locked position. Raceways are milled 
inside the left and right walls of the receiver 
for passage of the locking lugs. The raceways 
end abruptly inside the bridge. The magazine 
well opening is milled from the bottom of the 
receiver to allow insertion of the clip and car¬ 
tridges. The cartridge loading ramp begins at 
a point about midway in this opening, nar¬ 
rowing toward the front and sloping upward 
to guide the cartridges into the chamber. 

There is no recoil lug as such, but a slotted 
lug under the receiver ring is fitted with a 
cross pin to engage the front end of the maga¬ 
zine wall. Two flat surfaces at the rear tang 
junction take up most of the recoil, but other 
parts of the receiver and trigger guard also 
absorb some recoil and prevent the action 
from moving back in the stock. 

The magazine shell is attached to the trig¬ 
ger guard by two screws. The follower assem¬ 
bly (follower arm, follower plate, two flat 
springs and a screw) is positioned by and piv¬ 
ots on, a screw in the front of the shell. The 
front part of the trigger guard provides a hous¬ 
ing in which the clip latch and trigger are fas¬ 
tened—a single V-spring tensions both parts. 
The top of this housing extends into the bot¬ 
tom of the receiver and is attached by a screw 
passing through the receiver and the housing. 
The receiver and the magazine/trigger guard 
are held together in the stock by this screw, 
the hook on the front of the magazine shell 
engaging the receiver and the two guard 
screws which connect the rear of the trigger 
guard to the receiver. 

The trigger let-off is the usual double-stage 
type. The Berthier trigger, like that of most 
other French military rifles, is practically 
straight and extends into the guard bow like a 
peg or stick. 

There were several variations in the Berthi¬ 
er magazines—all required a clip. The car¬ 


tridges are first placed in the clip, then the clip 
and cartridges are inserted into the magazine 
through the top of the open action. When ful¬ 
ly inserted, the clip latch holds the clip and 
cartridges down against the pressure of the 
follower. After the last cartridge is fed from 
the clip, the clip drops free from the bottom of 
the magazine. 

Most early Berthier rifles had a three-shot 
magazine capacity, with the rear bottom part 
of the magazine open for the empty clip to 
drop free. Later, the magazine was modified 
to hold a clip of five cartridges. This extended 
the magazine well below the trigger guard. 
The bottom shell or cover of this magazine 
has a hinged cover plate to block the clip 
opening and retain the clip within the action 
after the last cartridge is fed from it. The cov¬ 
er plate can be opened, allowing the clip to 
fall out. Many Bcrthiers were made for the 
five-shot clip, while many three-shot rifles 
were later converted to the five-shot system. 

The bolt assembly, rather complex, has a 
separate head with dual-locking lugs at the 
front; neither lug is slotted. The simple hook 
spring-extractor is dovetailed into a slot cut 
into the bolt head. The bolt face, recessed for 
the cartridge rim, is cut only for the extractor 

The bolt handle has a heavy rectangular 


base which appears to be an integral part of 
the bolt body. When the bolt is locked, this 
heavy base is in front of the receiver bridge 
and becomes the safety lug. On the front of 
the bolt body, in line with the bolt handle 
base, is a heavy lug which acts as a bolt guide. 
This lug extends forward of the bolt body and 
is notched to engage over a small lug on the 
bolt head when it is in place. In addition, there 
is a large-headed screw threaded through this 
lug and into a hole in the bolt head. The notch, 
lug and screw hold the bolt head in place, pre¬ 
venting it from rotating on the bolt body. 

The bolt body is drilled from the front to 
accept the coil mainspring and the one-piece 
firing pin. When the bolt head is in place the 
mainspring is compressed between a shoulder 
on the firing pin and a collar in the rear of the 
bolt body. 

The heavy cocking piece fits over the back 
end of the firing pin, which projects from the 
bolt body. The firing pin is anchored within 
the cocking piece by a double hooked button 
fitted in the rear of the cocking piece and 
engaging notches on the end of the firing pin. 
On top of the cocking piece there is a heavy 
lug which fits the slot in the receiver bridge. 
Below this lug is a cocking cam matching a 
notch in the bolt body. The action is cocked 
on lifting the bolt handle. 
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French Model 1916 Beithi- 
er ride chambered for the 


The Berthier action has no safely, no mag¬ 
azine cut-off, nor any separate bolt-stop. The 
bolt stops when the locking lugs contact the 
ends of the lug raceways in the bridge. The 
ejector is merely a small projection on top of 
the housing on the trigger guard which pro¬ 
trudes into a groove in the bolt body and 
head. 


Operation 

To load, raise the bolt handle and pull the 
bolt back. Insert a fully- or partially-loaded 


the receiver bridge and the screw from the 
rear of the trigger guard, grasp the trigger 
guard and pull it out of the stock. Remove the 
tang screw and lift the action and barrel from 
the stock. All other pans can then be removed 
by turning out various screws and driving pins 
from the receiver and magazine units. 
Reassemble in reverse order. The barrel 
should not be unthreaded from the receiver 
unless absolutely necessary, and then only if 
the proper tools are available. 


tridgcs down until the clip latch has engaged 
the clip. Pushing the bolt forward moves the 
top cartridge out of the clip into the cham¬ 
ber, allowing the follower to raise the next 
cartridge in the clip against the bolt. Turn¬ 
ing the bolt handle down locks the cartridge 
in the chamber and the action is cocked. 
Pulling the trigger releases the firing mecha¬ 
nism, discharging the cartridge. On raising 
the bolt handle, the striker is cocked and the 
fired case is cammed back when the front of 
the bolt guide rib moves over the inclined 
surface of the receiver ring. Pulling the bolt 
back draws the case from the chamber, 
ejecting it up and to the right. When the last 
cartridge is fed from the clip, the clip is tree 
to drop of its own weight, either falling from 
the magazine or when the hinged cover 
plate is opened. To unload a full- or partial¬ 
ly-loaded clip, open the bolt and slightly 
depress the cartridges and clip while press¬ 
ing the clip latch in the trigger guard. 
Releasing the pressure on the cartridges 
allows the clip to rise and be pulled from the 


The French Berthier rifles (there are many 
models and variations) were rugged and ser¬ 
viceable military weapons and their long use 
has proved this. The action is strong and safe 
enough for the 8mm Lebel cartridge. The 
rifles, provided the bore is in excellent condi¬ 
tion, are generally quite accurate. Feeding, 
ignition, extraction and ejection are positive 
and reliable. 

All action parts are well made, generally, 
well-finished and smooth. No doubt good 
steels were used in the manufacture and heat- 
treated where needed. All in all, Berthier rifles 

However, the Berthier action has a number 
of faults and undesirable features. The worst 
feature is that a special clip must be used to 
fire the rifle as a repeater. Requiring the bolt 
to be separated before it can be removed is 
also bad. The lack of a safety may also be 
highly undesirable. The five-shot magazine 
projecting so far below the stock is never 
liked, and the belly of the three-shot magazine 
is often disliked. 


Takedown and Assembly 

To remove the bolt, raise the bolt handle 
and pull the bolt about halfway back. With a 
large screwdriver remove the large-headed 
screw from the bolt guide rib lug. Move the 
bolt until the bolt head can be turned free from 
the bolt body, then pull the bolt to the rear and 
lift out the bolt head. Reassemble in reverse 

To disassemble the firing mechanism, 
remove the bolt from the action and rotate 
the cocking piece counterclockwise so it 
falls against the bolt body. Turn the firing 
pin button so its slot aligns with the notch in 
the thumbpiece on the cocking piece. Grasp 
the bolt and cocking piece firmly and, plac¬ 
ing the firing pin tip on a hard surface, press 
down on the bolt until the firing pin button 
clears the cocking piece and can be slipped 
off. The firing pin and mainspring can then 
be pulled from the bolt. Reassemble in 

To remove barrel and action from the 
stock, remove the barrel bands from the 
forend. Remove the screw from the right of 


Usually the place of manufacture and the 
model designation arc stamped on the left side 
of the receiver, such as: St Etienne Mle 1892. 

Since many Berthiers were “transformed" 
to another model at a later date, the original 
model designation may not always be cor¬ 
rect. The serial number is stamped at the 
base of the bolt handle and breech end of the 
barrel. The date of manufacture (year) is 
usually stamped on the breech end of the 
barrel as well, along with an assortment of 
inspector’s, arsenal and proof marks. Some¬ 
times there arc two dates stamped on the 
barrel; the earliest date probably indicating 
when the rifle was made originally and the 
later date perhaps showing the year of 
“transformation." The letters MAC, MAS 
or MAT are often stamped on the barrel. 
These indicate the French arsenal where the 
rifle or barrel was made, or where it was 
rebuilt or transformed. In each case, the let¬ 
ters MA stand for “Manufacture d’Armes,” 
and the last letter—C, S orT—indicates the 
arsenal located at Chatellerault, St. Etienne 
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3 Trigger 

4 Sear screw 

5 Trigger pin 

6 Trigger spring roll pin 

7 Trigger spring 

! S» nn9ro " 

10 Clip latch screw 

11 Boll body 

12 Bolt head 

13 Bolt head connecting screw 


16 Cocking p 

17 Firing pin_ 

18 Extractor 

19 Tang plate 

20 Tang plate sc 

21 Tang screw 

22 Trigger guard 

23 Rear trigger gut 

24 Front trigger guard s< 

25 Magazine shell 

26 Upper magazine shell screw 

27 Lower magazine shell screw 

28 Magazine extension cover 

29 Magazine extension cover 

30 Magazine cover plate 


2 Magazine c 

3 Follower pit 


36 Follower arm 

37 Follower anm screw 

38 Follower arm spring 



French Berthier Model 1890 (and later) 

(Uses 8mm Lebel cartridges) 
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pares favorably with such more popular car¬ 
tridges as 30-40, 303 British, 300 Savage 
and 8mm Mauser. Regardless of what I said 
about the French rifles chambered for the 
8mm Lebel cartridge (to my knowledge no 
other rifles were so chambered), it is a good 
load. 

The number of models, variations and 
transformations of rifles and carbines based 
on the Berthier action are too many to list 
here. Starting with the very old Gras action, 
we have seen how France used this basic turn- 
bolt system with various types of magazines 
of Kropatschek, Lebel and Berthier designs. 
This brings us to the last version, a tumbolt 
action fitted with a Mauser-type staggered- 
column magazine. These rifles (there are 
about three different variations) are known as 
the French Model 1934. 


is held closed by a spring-loaded plunger— 
like the M98 Mauser. The magazine well 
opening in the receiver was milled so inte¬ 
gral cartridge guide lips remain—also like 
the Mauser system. A follower, with a rib on 
one side and set on a W-shaped follower 
spring, completed the magazine. Notches 
were then milled in the front of the receiver 
bridge slot to accept a stripper clip—so the 
magazine could be loaded quickly. Other 
necessary things were done with the action 
to handle the 7.5mm cartridge. The barrel 
and action were set into a one-piece stock, 
and the result was the Model 1934—the year 
in which it was adopted. 

The outside appearance of the M34 is not 
too unlike the three-shot Berthier, except that 
it does not have quite as much belly. At best, 
the new rifle was only a makeshift stop-gap 



The Model 1B34 French Rifle 

I have to backtrack a bit here. In 1929, 
France developed a modem rimless military 
cartridge for light machine gun use—it was 
difficult to make or adapt any machine gun 
to handle the rimmed 8mm Lebel cartridge. 
The new cartridge, a rimless, bottlenecked 
case loaded with a 7.5mm bullet, is known 
as the 7.5mm French M1929C, 7.5xS4mm 
French MAS or as the 7.5mm MAS. It was 
almost impossible to use the old 8mm Lebel 
cartridge in anything but a tubular or single- 
column magazine and, since the prospects 
for continued peace looked poor, the French 
officials decided to adapt the Model 1907/15 
rifle (a Berthier variation) to this new car¬ 
tridge. 

This was done by fitting the old receiver 
with a box magazine wide enough to hold a 
staggered-column of five 7.5mm cartridges. 
The bottom of the magazine box has a 
detachable floorplate which fits in place and 


affair, practically obsolete before it was made. 
Probably not too many M34s were made— 
they are rare in the U.S., hence of consider¬ 
able interest to the collector. 

The MAS Model 1938 
A year or so after the 7.5mm French car¬ 
tridge was introduced, French ordnance 
began to develop a new shoulder arm for it 
Discarding all previous tumbolt rifle 
designs, they devised an entirely new action 
system in 1932, and that rifle is the MAS 
M-1932. A limited number of M32s were 
made for testing, and after four years (with 
a number of modifications) the final version 
was approved and adopted as the MAS 
Model 1936. The development work was 
done in France’s largest arms making city, 
St. Etienne, by the Manufacture d’Armes 
St. Etienne, of which “MAS” is an abbrevi¬ 
ation. It was the latest and the best military 
bolt-action rifle adopted and made by 
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French MAS Model 1936 

(Uses French 7.5mm cartridges) 
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The Ml 936 Action 

The receiver of the French Model 1936 
rifle is a box-like affair, or housing, with the 
entire magazine box made as an integral part 
of the steel forging. The magazine housing 
extends to the front of the receiver and is hol¬ 
low forward of the front magazine wall. There 
is no receiver ring as such; the receiver hous¬ 
ing is bored and threaded to receive the barrel 
shank instead. There is a complete ring of 
steel in the receiver against which the breech 
end of the barrel butts, and which surrounds 
the head of the bolt when it is closed. The ring 
is about 'W wide and the bolt is enclosed to 
this depth. 

The loading/ejection port begins at the rear 
of this ring and extends to the receiver 
bridge—an opening 2.925" long. When the 
bolt is open the breech end of the barrel and 
the chamber arc clearly visible. The right side 
of the ejection port is cut down to the level of 
the cartridge guide lip of the magazine well, 
while the left side is cut slightly below the 
level of the top of the bolt, leaving a wall 
abouthigh. A thumb notch is cut into the 
rear of this left wall to aid in stripping car¬ 
tridges from a clip when loading the rifle. 
Because the bolt diameter is quite large, the 
loading/ejection port is also, but this is not at 
all objectionable. 

The receiver bridge, about 2.60" long, is 
unslotted. An integral raised strip is milled on 
top of the bridge to form a housing for the rear 
sight components. At the front of the receiver 
bridge is the clip charger guide. 

The one-piece bolt, very rugged, is also 
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quite large in diameter; .800" as compared to 
the Mauser and Springfield .700", and the 
Mark V Weatherby .840". The front of the 
bolt is recessed for the cartridge head. The 
only break in the recess is the narrow ejector 
slot and the cut for the extractor, about .320" 
wide. The extractor, made of spring steel, and 
about 2.80" long, is mortised and dovetailed 
into the bolt body. It has a sturdy beveled 
hook which easily slips over and engages the 
extractor groove in the cartridge head. A 
small round stud under the front of the extrac¬ 
tor fits into a matching hole in the bolt; this 
prevents longitudinal movement of the extrac¬ 
tor in the bolt. 

The solid, dual-opposed locking lugs, 
about 1.75" from the rear of the bolt body, 
engage in dual raceways and shoulders milled 
inside the heavy receiver bridge. The race¬ 
ways are inclined on the shoulder approaches 
and provides camming action to draw the bolt 
forward as the bolt is closed and the handle is 
turned down. 

The bolt handle is an integral part of a col¬ 
lar at the rear of the bolt—the collar is also 
part of the bolt. The bolt handle stem is 
round and tapers to the round, hollow grasp¬ 
ing ball—the stem is bent forward and 
down. When the bolt is closed, the collar 
closes all openings at the rear of the receiver. 
A raised portion on the collar is beveled to 
match a similar surface on the left rear of the 
receiver, and provides the initial extraction 
power on raising the bolt handle. On moving 
the bolt forward to close the action, these 
surfaces impart initial turning motion to the 
bolt. 


The bolt is drilled from the rear to accept 
the one-piece hollow firing pin. The collar at 
the rear of the bolt is milled to accept the bolt 
closure button. This button has two lugs, and 
the inside of the collar is milled leaving shoul¬ 
ders and recesses so the button is locked in 
place when it is rotated after insertion. There 
is a rod projecting forward out of the bolt but¬ 
ton and the small coil mainspring is com¬ 
pressed over this rod as it extends into the 
hollow firing pin. 

The rear underside of the bolt body, just 
forward of the bolt collar, is milled to fotm a 
cocking cam surface. The cocking cam on 
the rear of the firing pin fits into this notch. 
The cocking cam extends below the bolt 
body into a groove cut into the receiver, and 
has a notch to engage the sear. On raising the 
bolt handle, the firing pin is forced back until 
the cocking cam slips onto a flat spot on the 
end of the camming surface. On closing the 
bolt, the scar engages the cocking cam and 
holds the firing pin back as the bolt is fully 
closed and locked. 

The sear is positioned in a groove below 
the receiver bridge and is held in place by, and 
pivots on a pin. Tension is provided by a stiff 
coil spring. A projection on the rear of the 
sear protrudes through a hole in the receiver 
to engage the cocking cam of the firing pin. 
The trigger is pivoted on a pin in the scar. 

The combination bolt-stop/ejector fits par¬ 
tially inside the sear, partially over the trigger, 
and pivots on the pin with the trigger. The 
front of the bolt-stop/ejector projects upward 
through a hole in the receiver and is provided 
upward tension by a small coil spring be- 
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tween it and the sear. A narrow inclined 
groove is cut into the bottom of the bolt, 
extending into the bolt face recess for the nar¬ 
row ejector. A wider groove is cut beside it 
for the bolt-stop, but this groove ends abrupt¬ 
ly about '/«" from the head of the bolt. The 
bolt-stop is released (to remove the bolt) by 
pulling the trigger back as far as it will go. 
The bolt-stop/ejector, riding in the grooves, 
also acts as a bolt guide when the bolt is oper¬ 
ated and prevents the bolt from turning as it is 
drawn back. 

Two gas vent holes in the front of the bolt- 
stop groove effectively take care of any gases 
that enter the firing pin hole by venting them 
rearward through the thumb notch in the left 
receiver wall. If this is not enough, there is 
another hole, in about the center of the bolt, to 
vent any gases gening back this far into the 
magazine. The firing pin, bolt and bolt button 
are constructed to make gas escape impossi¬ 
ble through the rear of the bolt. There is no 
danger of the firing pin or button ever being 
blown out of the bolt. 

The trigger guard bow is a separate part 
and a hook at the front engages a groove in 
the rear wall of the magazine box. The butt¬ 
stock is clamped between the trigger guard 
bow and receiver by the guard screw thread¬ 
ing into the receiver tang. The rear of the 
magazine housing is hollowed out slightly, 
and the tenon on the front of the buttstock fits 
into this hollow to help secure the stock to the 
receiver and prevent it from splitting. 

As mentioned before, the four walls of the 
magazine box are an integral part of the 
receiver housing. The walls are quite thick 


(about .090") and reinforced in spots. A 
machined, hollow floorplate fits in the bot¬ 
tom of the magazine box. It is held in place 
by a lip at the rear of the plate engaging in a 
groove in the magazine box and by a push¬ 
button latch on the front engaging in a 
groove at the front of the right magazine 
wall. A conventional steel follower and W- 
shaped follower spring are used. The ends of 
the spring are mortised into the follower and 
floorplate. 

The MAS M36 rifle operates like most 
other staggercd-column box magazine bolt- 
action rifles. The bolt handle is raised and 
drawn back to open the action. With the bolt 
open, the magazine is loaded by pressing 
single cartridges directly into the magazine, 
or placing a loaded stripper clip in the clip- 
charger and pressing the cartridges into the 
magazine. The bolt is then pushed forward, 
feeding the topmost cartridge from the mag¬ 
azine into the chamber. Turning the bolt han¬ 
dle down locks the cartridge in the chamber. 
The action is left cocked when the bolt han¬ 
dle is turned down, and pulling the trigger 
will release the firing pin to discharge the 
cartridge. The rifle cannot be fired unless the 
bolt handle is nearly all the way down and 
the bolt locked. On opening the bolt the fired 
case will be extracted and ejected from the 
action—the cycle can then be repeated. The 
rear of the follower is beveled and does not 
prevent the bolt from closing when the mag¬ 
azine is empty. The magazine can be un¬ 
loaded by removing the floorplate. There is 


no safety, but the bolt handle fully raised 
makes an effective safety. 

Takedown and Assembly 

Make sure the chamber and magazine are 
empty. Remove the buttstock by turning out 
the trigger guard screw. Pull the trigger guard 
from the stock and away from the receiver, 
and pull the stock back and down from the 
receiver. Remove the forend and handguard 
by turning the cross screw out of the front bar¬ 
rel band and pulling the band forward. Turn 
out the screw from the middle barrel band and 
remove it, then lift off the forend and hand- 
guard. Reassemble in reverse order. 

Remove the bolt by raising the bolt handle 
and drawing the bolt to the rear as far as it will 
go; pull the trigger back all the way and then 
remove the bolt. To disassemble the bolt, 
grasp it in the left hand and, with the right 
thumb, depress the bolt button and turn it 
clockwise '/<-tum or until it snaps out. The 
bolt button, mainspring and firing pin can 
then be removed from the bolt. Reassemble as 
follows: insert the firing pin in the bolt with 
the cocking cam lug resting on the flat spot of 
the cocking cam. Insert the mainspring and 
bolt button, aligning the left index mark on 
the bolt button with the index mark on the 
bolt. Press the button all the way into the bolt 
or until it can be rotated counterclockwise■ U- 

The extractor can be removed using a 
screwdriver and lifting its front end up, away 
from the bolt, until the extractor can be pulled 
forward and out of the bolt. Reassemble in 
reverse order. 
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Depress the button on the right front of the 
doorplate and pull it, along with the spring 
and follower, from the magazine box. The 
follower and doorplate can then be pulled off 
the ends of the follower spring. In reassem¬ 
bling, the narrow end of the follower spring 
goes into the follower. To remove the door¬ 
plate latch and spring, drive the small latch 
retainer pin from the doorplate. 

Remove the trigger assembly by driving 
out the sear pin, then pull down on the rear of 
the sear until it is free of the receiver. The trig¬ 
ger pin can then be driven out to separate trig¬ 
ger, bolt-stop/ejector and bolt-stop/ejector 
spring from the sear. Reassemble in reverse 

The barrel is threaded (right-hand threads) 
tightly into the receiver and it should not be 
removed unless necessary, and then only if 
you have the proper tools. 

Markings 

The French MAS Model 1936 rides are 
boldly marked with the designation MAS 
M LF - 1936 stamped on the led side of the 
receiver. The serial number is stamped below 
the designation marking, as well as on the 
doorplate and on the stem of the bolt handle. 
Various French proofmarks and inspector's 
marks are stamped on the receiver ring and 
tire breech end of the barrel. 

Comments 

I have gone to some length describing the 
MAS Model 1936 ride and action because 1 
think this action is most interesting and 
unusual. To be sure, this action has some 
faults, but it also has some excellent features 
worthy of comment and consideration. 

It appears to be a very strong action. Tire 
two locking lugs arc solid and massive. There 
is a lot of metal in the receiver bridge to sup¬ 
port the lugs when the bolt is locked and 


there is no chance that these supporting 
shoulders will fail. Though the led side wall 
of the receiver has a thumb notch, there is 
ample metal connecting the receiver bridge to 
the ring. The receiver is strengthened further 
by the ridge of metal along each side and by 
the heavy walled integral magazine. There is 
little chance of the receiver parting in the 
middle even though the locking lugs are at 
the rear of the bolt. I cannot see how the 
receiver could “stretch,” and the very heavy 
bolt is certainly not going to compress when 
firing the ride. For many years, the prevail¬ 
ing opinion has been that only a bolt action 
with at least two forward locking lugs is 
worth considering. If we consider the success 
of the fine Schultz & Larsen action, the Rem¬ 
ington Model 788, the Steyr-Mannlicher SL 
and others with locking lugs at the rear of the 
bolt, then I can see nothing wrong with the 
MAS design. The MAS design also results in 
a shorter bolt travel (the reader may want to 
compare the action specidcations in this 
book), and this may aid in speed of operation. 
An important result of this design is that the 
cartridges do not span any gap between the 
magazine and chamber, the resultant feeding 
being more positive and reliable. 

I believe the MAS M36 is also a very safe 
action because the front of the bolt is sur¬ 
rounded by a solid ring of steel when the bolt 
is locked, the bolt face nearly contacts the bar¬ 
rel, and the rim of the cartridge is almost fully 
enclosed; the rear of the bolt is entirely closed 
so that gases can't escape. 

The bolt of the MAS is relatively short and 
the long receiver bridge gives considerable 
support resulting in little “play" or looseness 
of the bolt when the action is open. On the 
few rifles I have examined and handled, bolt 
operation was easy and smooth. I noticed too, 
that the actions were generally very well 
made and finished. I especially like the 


extractor of this action. It is simple and 
strong—modem designers of tumbolt actions 
might do well to copy it. I certainly would 
consider it better then some puny modem rifle 
extractors like those of the Remington M700 
and Weatherby actions. 

As for the magazine box being made as 
part of the receiver, I have not decided 
whether I like this or not. The same goes for 
the two-piece stock design imposed by the 
“housing" type receiver. However, I have 
always admired the Model 99 Savage rifle 
with its exposed receiver, and I do not believe 
I'd mind the exposed MAS M36 receiver on a 
sporting rifle. To my way of thinking this 
receiver has rather nice lines, including those 
where the buttstock contacts the receiver. I 
like the magazine floorplate and the way it is 



Bolt head of the Ml936 MAS showing: (A) 
extractor, (B) cartridge head recess. (C) 
ejector slot and (D) bolt stop notch. 
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released, although I'd rather have the floor- 
plate fitted so it would be flush with the bot¬ 
tom of the magazine box. 

I found the box magazine to be a marvel 
the way it will accept and feed a wide variety 
of cartridges. It will only handle cartridges 
about 3.0" in overall length, but many car¬ 
tridges fall within these limits. For example, it 
will feed perfectly such cartridges as the 22- 
250,25-3000,243,6mm, 257 Roberts, 7mm, 
284,308,35 Remington and 358. All of these 
cartridges have a smaller rim diameter than 
the 7.5mm French cartridges and this would 

have to be reduced in some manner, and the 
claw of the extractor made longer. 

The MAS M36 is an astonishingly simple 
action with a minimum of parts—fewer than 
any other high-powered tumbolt repeater of 
which I am aware. For example, this action 
has twelve fewer component parts than the 
M98 Mauser, which has fewer part than the 
03 Springfield. The entire M36 bolt assembly 
consists of just five parts; bolt, extractor, fir¬ 
ing pin, mainspring and bolt button. An action 
that has few parts is not always an indication 
it is good, but like any piece of machinery, 
fewer parts lessen the chance for breakdown. 

This action has no safety and that may be a 
strike against it—depending on one’s view¬ 
point. I can’t see how a safety could be incor¬ 
porated in the bolt to lock both the bolt and 
firing pin, but a simple safety could be built 
into the trigger guard to lock the trigger. 

There is one thing 1 do not like about this 
action—the bolt handle. To keep the action 
and the rifle as compact as possible, the trig¬ 
ger and nigger guard were positioned well 
under the receiver bridge. Since the base of 


the bolt handle must be on the rear end of the 
bolt due to the bolt design, in order to keep the 
grasping ball from bruising the shooter's fin¬ 
ger it had to be arched forward. I haven’t 
found this bolt handle placement to be awk¬ 
ward or inconvenient when operating this 
action, but I don't like the looks of it. So far, 
I’m still not used to the looks of the forward- 
bent bolt handles on the 600 Remington and 
800 Mossberg rifles, but like the MAS M36, 
one should not mind the looks of the handle if 
the bolt is convenient to operate and is out of 
the way of the trigger finger. 

7.&*nm MAS and Rechamberlng 

As previously mentioned, the 7.5mm 
French MAS (7.5x54mm) cartridge was 
introduced in 1929. It is a rimless bottle¬ 
necked cartridge nearly identical in appear¬ 
ance and ballistics to the 308 Winchester or 
7.62mm NATO cartridges. The 7.5 indicates 
the caliber and bore diameter, which is .295", 
and 54 indicates a case length of 2.12". The 
overall length of the cartridge is about 3.00". 
The standard military ball loading drives the 
139-grain jacketed pointed bullet of .307" 
diameter at a muzzle velocity of2674 fps. 

The above figures for the bore and bullet 
diameter show that the cartridge is very close 
to being a 30-caliber like our 308 and 30-06 
which have a norma! bore size of .300", and 
normally use .308" bullets. The groove diam¬ 
eter of the 7.5mm MAS barrel runs about 
.3075" to .3085", and has a rifling twist of one 
turn in 10". In handloading this cartridge, reg¬ 
ular .308" jacketed bullets can be used. 

The 7.5mm MAS cartridge was loaded 
only for military use and was Berdan primed. 
The problem presented to the handloader is 
that the 7.5mm case is an odd size,-having a 
head diameter of about .481" compared to the 
.470" for the 30-06 case. The 7.5 MAS 
has always been very hard to 
I have heard that the best cartridge 


Since the end of WW II, military surplus 
arms dealers have imported and offered for 
sale many different bolt-action rifles. Most 
abundant of these have been the many models 
of the Mausers, Lee-Enfields and Carcanos. 
MAS M36 rifles seem to have been more 
scarce for I have not seen them advertised for 
sale for many years. There are, however, a 
sprinkle of them throughout the country, and I 
suspect that most of them were sent home by 
GIs who liberated them from the German 
Occupation Forces in France. 

Though I have never remodeled this rifle, 
and probably never will, if I had one in the 
days when I did much remodeling and rifle 
building, 1 probably would have approached 
the job with great enthusiasm. This is what I 
would have done: I’d replace the barrel with 
one 22" of spotter weight chambered for 257 
Roberts or 7mm Mauser; fit a tapered forend 
of the Model 99 Savage rifle pattern; remove 
the military rear sight and base from the 
receiver and install a Lyman or Rcdfield 
receiver sight and a ramp front sight on the 
barrel, or mount a scope on the receiver using 
a Buehlcr blank base. I’d weld a strap to the 
front of the trigger guard to move it about 1" 
farther to the rear and make a similar tang 
extension on the receiver for the guard screw; 
the trigger would be altered, positioning it to 
the rear in the relocated trigger guard. A 
crossbolt safety in the rear of the trigger guard 
would lock the trigger and a new buttstock 
with a capped pistol grip and panels forward 
of the grip like the Model 99 Savage stock. 
With the trigger, trigger guard and grip locat¬ 
ed farther back on the action, I would then 
bend the bolt handle down, and shorten its 
stem to place the grasping ball within easy 
reach. Finally, I’d polish and blue the metal 
parts, jewel the bolt and checker the grip and 

In my search for information about the 
MAS M36,1 came across an item written by a 
well-known gun authority stating that Manu¬ 
facture d’Armes had made a sporting rifle on 
the M36 action. According to him these were 
made in 7x57mm, 8x60mm Magnum and 
10.75x68mm. The last two cartridges are 
longer than the magazine opening of the mili- 
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THE GERMAN MODEL 88 rifle, adopted in 
1888 and cotrectly known as the German Com¬ 
mission Model 88, was the official German mil¬ 
itary rifle until succeeded by the famous Model 
98 Mauser in 1898. The M7I Mauser single 
shot and the M71/84 Mauser repeater, both in 
11mm caliber, preceded the M88 as the official 
German military shoulder arms. 

The 88 rifle was developed by a group of 
men, headquartering in Spandau, Germany, 
who formed the German Military Rifle Test¬ 
ing Commission, thus its unusual name. 
Although it has some features taken from ear¬ 
lier Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, it is neither 
a “Mauser” nor a “Mannlicher.” A well- 
planned and thought out rifle, the main fea¬ 
tures of the receiver and bolt were used long 
afterward on the Mannlicher-Schocnauer 
sporting rifles. 

Developed with the M88 rifle was Ger¬ 
many's first small-caliber smokeless military 
cartridge. It was a bottle-necked, rimless car¬ 
tridge of 8mm caliber, and the forerunner of 
the world famous 8x57 Mauser cartridge. 

Vast quantities of M88 Commission rifles 
and carbines were made in various German 
government arsenals. These rifles were usually 
marked “GEW.88” stamped on the left side of 
the receiver. “GEW” is an abbreviation of the 
German word Gewehr, meaning rifle. The 
rifles had a 29.1" barrel, the carbines with a 
17.62" barrel; the receivers were usually 
marked “KAR.88.” “KAR.” is an abbreviation 
for Karabiner, meaning carbine. Both the rifle 
and carbine were made with a barrel jacket, a 
thin-walled steel tube covering the entire length 
of the barrel. The jacket is large enough to 
leave an air space between the jacket and bar¬ 
rel. The carbine has a turned-down spoon¬ 
shaped bolt handle, while the rifle has a straight 
bolt handle with a round grasping ball. A great 
many of these amis were also made in plants in 
Austria, including the great Steyr works. 

As these rifles became obsolete, many of 
them turned up in the United States. During 


the 1920s and '30s, the M88 Carbine was 
especially common, many of them used “as 
issued" for hunting big game. 

Action Construction 

The receiver is milled from a one-piece 
steel forging. The receiver ring is round except 
for a very small projection underneath which 
forms the recoil lug. The small recoil lug 
required that a square-stemmed cross-bolt be 
used in the stock—the recoil lug engaging a 
groove milled into the cross-bolt. A longer 
projection at the bottom rear of the receiver 
ring forms the cartridge guide. The front of the 
receiver is threaded on the outside for the bar¬ 
rel jacket collar and on the inside for the barrel 
shank. The breech end of the barrel abuts 
against two semi-circular shoulders milled 
inside the receiver ring; these shoulders par¬ 
tially ring the bolt head. To the rear of these 
shoulders, the inside of the receiver is milled 
out to receive the locking lugs of the bolt. 

The rear part of the receiver, commonly 
called the bridge, is slotted on top so that the 
bolt handle can pass through it when opening 
and closing the action. A simple bolt stop is 
positioned on the left side of the receiver 
bridge and hinged there by a pin through a 
stud on the receiver. Tension is provided to 
the bolt stop by a small coil spring. 

The bolt assembly is comprised of the bolt 
body with its integral handle, bolt head 
assembly and firing mechanism. The bolt 
body is a cylindrical, hollow tube drilled from 
front to rear. The opposed dual locking lugs 
are on the extreme forward end of the bolt 
body and engage matching recesses in the 
receiver when the bolt is closed. 

The left (or top) locking lug has a narrow 
slot cut through it. This allows the bolt to pass 
over a finger on the end of the bolt stop—this 
finger activates the ejector when the bolt is 
opened. The right (or bottom) locking lug is 
solid with its top front comer beveled to 
match a similar bevel machined on the top 


shoulder inside the receiver ring. This pro¬ 
vides the initial extraction camming power on 
opening the bolt. 

The separate bolt head is made to fit close¬ 
ly on and inside the front end of the belt body. 
A small lug on the stem of the bolt head fits in 
a matching circular recess cut inside the bolt 
body to hold the two parts together, except 
when the bolt head is rotated to a certain posi¬ 
tion. The small spring extractor is mortised 
into a groove in the right side of the bolt head. 
The extractor easily snaps over the cartridge 
rim when the bolt is closed on a cartridge 
singly loaded into the chamber, or on a car¬ 
tridge that is chambered from the magazine 
ahead of the extractor. A lug on the left of the 
belt bead matches the left locking lug on the 
bolt and contains the very small ejector. On 
some bolt heads, the ejector is held in place by 
a small screw, while on others friction alone 
holds it in place when the bolt head is disas¬ 
sembled from the bolt body. The end of the 
ejector protrudes through a hole in the face of 
the bolt head recess. The face of the bolt head 
is recessed for the cartridge head. On some 
bolt heads, the rim of the recess covers about 
75 percent of the circumference of the car¬ 
tridge head. On others, the rim is not cut away 
at all—except for the extractor cut. The bolt 
head does not rotate with the bolt. It is pre¬ 
vented from doing so by the flattened end of 
the firing pin fitted into its slotted stem. 

The rear end of the bolt has a hole that is 
smaller than the main hole through the bolt 
body. The mainspring is compressed between 
the shoulder formed by the smaller hole and 
the shoulder on the front of the firing pin. 

The threaded rear end of the firing pin 
extends through the center of the cocking 
piece and is retained there by the firing pin 
nut. A flat spot on the rear of the unthreaded 


(Pictured above) M88 (KAR.88) German 
Commission carbine. 
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part of the firing pin matches a flat surface 
inside the cocking piece and prevents the fir¬ 
ing pin from turning. A notch in the front of 
the firing pin nut engages the rear end of the 
safety when it is turned tight—to prevent the 
nut from coming loose. The rear, flared part 
of the firing pin nut has a narrow flange 
extending into the cocking cam raceway of 
the receiver and a wide flange, the size of the 
locking lug raceway, extending to the left. 
Their purpose is to deflect powder gases away 
from the shooter’s face—in the event of a rup¬ 
tured primer or case head. 

The rear end of the bolt body has a deep 
cam notch to engage the cam on the front of 
the cocking piece. When the bolt handle is 
lifted, the cocking piece is cammed back 
about .370"—the remaining cocking motion 
is done on closing the bolt. Essentially, the 
M88 is a "cock-on-opening" action, since the 
greatest amount of cocking is done when the 
bolt is opened. This action can be uncocked 
without snapping by closing the bolt while 
holding the trigger back. This should only he 

The wing safety fits into a hole bored lon¬ 
gitudinally in the top part of the cocking 
piece. It is held in place by the firing pin nut. 
A small coil spring around the safety stems 
holds the safety back against the firing pin nut 
to prevent the nut from turning, yet allows the 
safety to be pushed forward so the nut can be 
unscrewed. It also provides tension to the 
safety so it will remain in the position to 

Rotating the safety to the “up” or “right" 
position, its forward end engages a notch cut 
into the rear of the bolt body, camming the 
cocking piece back slightly so it is free of the 
main sear and, at the same time, locking the 
bolt so it cannot be opened. Since the safety, 
safety spring, cocking piece, firing pin nut and 
firing pin are assembled as a unit, they all move 
as a unit when the action is cocked and fired. 

The trigger assembly is a simple one, com¬ 
posed of a trigger, scar housing, sear nigger 
spring, trigger pin, sear pin and sear housing 
pin. The sear housing pin holds the assembly 
to the receiver. The trigger is the double-stage 
type. The first part of the trigger pull, quite 


long and light, nearly disengages the sear 
from the cocking piece. A shorter, but heav¬ 
ier, final pull disengages the scar from the 
cocking piece. 

The trigger guard/magazine is machined 
and formed as a single unit. A long screw, 
through a hole in the rear of the nigger guard, 
threads into the tang of the receiver. A shorter 
screw, through a hole in the front of the guard, 
threads into a round stud, silver soldered to 
the barrel jacket. Both hold the action and bar¬ 
rel in the stock. 

The trigger guard bow opening is long— 
the bow itself is very thick and wide. The 
magazine box, more or less a walled shell, 
extends below the stock line, forward of the 
guard bow, housing the various magazine 
parts which hold and guide the cartridge clip. 
It is essential that a clip be used in this action, 
since it is the clip that holds the cartridges in 
position in the magazine. I will go into more 
detail later. 

A catch, which pivots on a screw and is giv¬ 
en tension by a small coil spring, is positioned 
in the rear of the magazine. This catch has a 
hook on its upper end to engage and hold the 
loaded clip down. A button on the lower end 
of the catch protrudes inside the guard bow 
and can be depressed to release the loaded 
clip. The follower arm, positioned in the front 
of the magazine on a screw, is given tension 
by a heavy coil spring and plunger, located in 
a hole in the heavy front part of the magazine. 
The rear underside of the magazine is open to 
allow the empty clip to fall out. The remainder 
of the magazine opening is closed by a flat 
piece of steel, held in place by a screw. 

The clip is a U-shaped piece of spring steel 
which holds five cartridges. The top and bot¬ 
tom of the clip are identical. The edges of the 
side are curved inward to hold the cartridges 
and to form guide or retainer lips when the 
loaded clip is in the action. Ridges inside the 
rear of the clip match the extractor groove in 
the cartridge head. When loading the car¬ 
tridges into the clip they must be inserted with 
their heads engaged behind these ridges. The 
ridges thus hold the cartridges securely in the 
clip, and the rifle's recoil cannot dislodge the 
cartridges forward from the clip. This clip 
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over the rear end of the firing pin, with the 
safety lug in line with the bolt handle. Insert 
the safety and spring into place with the safe¬ 
ty wing to the left and, while depressing the 
safety, turn on the striker nut until the rear 
end of the firing pin is flush with the end of 

Remove the barrel, action and magazine 
assembly from the stock by removing the 
front and rear guard screws from the bottom 
of the magazine/guard. Remove the bolt stop 
by driving out the bolt stop pin from the bot¬ 
tom. Remove the trigger assembly by driving 
out the trigger sear pin. Depress the follower 
arm and insert a wire or brad into the hole 
exposed at the end of the follower plunger. 
Then remove the follower screw to remove 
the follower. Remove the magazine plate 
screw and slide out the magazine plate. 
Remove the clip catch screw and remove the 
catch and spring. Pull out the wire or brad 
from the follower plunger to move the 
plunger and spring. Reassemble in reverse 
order. Do not unscrew the barrel jacket or bar¬ 


rel from the receiver unless you have the 
proper tools available. 

Remode&ng 

As soon as the M88 rifle had been adopted. 
German and other European gunmakers began 
making sporting rifles on this action. The prac¬ 
tice continued long after the M88 was dropped 
in favor of the far better M98 Mauser. 

At first, these sporting rifles were generally 
chambered for the 8mm cartridge originally 
designed for this action. This round was orig¬ 
inally known as the 7.9mm, and later on as the 
7.9x57mm or 8x57mm Mauser. Its commer¬ 
cial designation was 8x57J, the“J” meaning 
Infantcrie.* This cartridge was loaded with a 
bullet of .318" diameter to match the normal 
bore (.311") and groove (.320") diameters of 
the military barrel. Therefore, the correct 
ammunition to use in the military M88 rifles 
and carbines is the 8x57.1. The sporting rifles 
were also chambered for the 6.5x57mm, 
7x57mm, 8x56mm, 9x57mm and other car¬ 
tridges, all of them originally factory loaded 


to breech pressures of less than 45,000 psi. 
That was considered maximum safe working 
pressure for this action. 

The clip of the M88 will accept and handle 
any rimless cartridge having the standard 30- 
06 head size and those that are no more than 
about 3.250" long. Cartridges feed in a 
straight line into the chamber, and even those 
as short as the 35 Remington will function 
very nicely. In past years, I have seen several 
M88 carbines rebarreled to 35 Remington, 
and their owners liked them very much for 
hunting deer. I have also seen some rebarreled 
with an M98 Mauser 8mm barrel so that com¬ 
mercially loaded U.S. 8mm Mauser hunting 
ammunition could be safely used. U.S.-loaded 
8mm Mauser cartridges show a breech pres¬ 
sure of less than 40,000 psi and, therefore, are 
quite safe for these old actions if the new bar¬ 
rel fitted has a groove diameter matching the 
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tially octagonal, fully octagonal or ribbed, and 
fitted with sporting sights. When the 219 Zip¬ 
per cartridge was introduced in 1937,1 made 
up a single shot varmint rifle on the military 
M88 action. I left off all the magazine pans, 
filled the magazine well opening in the 
receiver with an aluminum block and used a 
Krag trigger guard. The bolt face was easily 
opened to accept the rimmed 219 case. It was 
one of my first successful varmint rifles, and it 
dropped many a crow in the Iowa farm coun- 
try where I lived. 


Thus far I have referred to the action under 
discussion as the German Model 88 Commis¬ 
sion action since it was the first of this type 
and design to be adopted. Actually, the action 


is partly Mannlicher design, partly Paul 
Mauser’s, with some ideas thrown in by the 
German Testing Commission—whose job it 
was to find, develop if necessary, and test the 
new action which was to be adopted. The 
magazine was entirely the invention of Ferdi¬ 
nand Ritter von Mannlicher, an Austrian aims 
inventor, it seems likely that Mannlicher may 
have had a hand in designing the receiver and 
bolt, although the two-piece design of the 
bolt, the firing mechanism, safety, trigger and 
the slotted receiver were all Mauser patents. 
The forward dual-opposed locking lug system 
had been used previously on some other 
rifles, a design feature that is neither Mann¬ 
licher nor Mauser. Credit must be given to the 
testing commission for arranging all of these 
features in a single action that turned out so 


well. Later on, the great Steyr arms factory in 
Austria, the firm that manufactured most of 
the many rifles von Mannlicher invented, pro¬ 
duced other military and sporting rifles based 
essentially on the same action. These included 
the M92 and M93 Rumanian rifles in 6.5mm 
caliber and the M95 Dutch Infantry rifle. 
Using a rotary spool magazine invented by 
Otto Schoenauer, one-time head of the Steyr 
factory, they also manufactured 6.5mm mili¬ 
tary rifles for Greece. 

The bolt and receiver of this rifle, with 
minor changes and improvements, was essen¬ 
tially the same as the M88 Commission rifle. 
The Ml903 Greek action later became the 
basis for the world renowned Mannlicher- 
Schocnaucr sporting rifle. 

While the M88 Commission action is not 
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generally referred to as a “Mannlicher" 
action, other similar actions are, including 
those with the Schoenauer magazine. Some 
authorities have flatly stated that the Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer action has a receiver and 
bolt invented by von Mannlicher and a maga¬ 
zine invented by Schoenauer—but can the 
receiver bolt be Mannlicher when the bolt and 
receiver of its parent action, the M88, was 
admittedly based largely on Mauser features 
and those of the Commission? Incidentally, 
the Hungarian G98/40 (also known as the 


Model 98/40 Mauser) has a bolt and receiver 
based on the same design, but fitted with the 
Mauser staggered-column box magazine. 

M88 rifles and carbines are getting scarcer 
as each year passes. Beginning military arms 
collectors will find that obtaining either or 
both of these aims in original, very good con¬ 
dition is not as easy as it was years ago. Ama¬ 
teur gunsmiths, however, will find it much 
easier to obtain them, since there are still a lot 
of them around in a condition suitable for 
gunsmithing purposes—those in less than 


good condition, having been previously re¬ 
worked or missing some parts. Speaking of 
parts, parts houses have long been out of bolt 
heads and extractors for the M88. So, unless 
you can make these parts, be certain they are 
not missing from the gun you plan to buy. 

In gathering information on the M88,1 dis¬ 
covered two unusual items. I found the first 
one in the 1902 Seats, Roebuck & Co. cata¬ 
log, which listed and illustrated a sporting ver¬ 
sion of this rifle at $24. It was described as a 
Mannlicher six-shot, high-power sporting 
rifle in 8mm caliber as made by C.G. Haenel 
in Suhl, Germany. It had a sporting stock with 
a pistol grip and short forend, and the 25" bar¬ 
rel appears to be covered by a jacket. In 
describing the 8mm cartridge, the Sears cata¬ 
log shows a maximum range of4500 yards, a 
killing range of3000 yards, and a point-blank 
range of 300 yards! The other item was a 
Golden State Arms advertisement in a 1958 
issue of American Rifleman which still listed 
surplus M88 rifles at $9.95 each. These two 
items give us some idea of the time spread 
that these have been on the American market, 
indicate that a lot of them must have been 
made, and that there must still be a lot of them 
in this country. 




















In THE CHAPTER on the German Model 
88 Commission action, I mentioned that the 
receiver and bolt of the very popular Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer action evolved from the 
German Commission-designed Model 88 
action, and that several other rifles, includ¬ 
ing the Model 98/40, have a similar receiv¬ 
er and bolt. In the M88 Commission rifle, 
we see how the German Testing Commis¬ 
sion copied some features from the 71/84 
Mauser rifle, used some of their own, and 
incorporated a Mannlicher-designed single¬ 
column magazine to come up with a dis¬ 
tinctive and smooth working action. This 
was followed by the Hungarian Model 1935, 
also with a Mannlicher single-column mag¬ 
azine. From this rifle, the Hungarian Mod¬ 
el 98/40 and the German G 98/40 action 
evolved—changing the Mannlicher maga¬ 
zine for the Mauser staggered-column flush 
magazine. 

The German 98/40 (the G is usually 
dropped from the designation), as well as the 
Hungarian 98/40 (this rifle is more correctly 
designated as the Hungarian Model 43— 
“43” because Hungary adopted it in 1943), 
were created because of Germany’s dire 
need for military shoulder arms at the begin¬ 
ning of WWII. The Hungarian government 
arsenal in Budapest was tooled up to make 
the Mannlicher-magazined Model 1935 rifle, 
which, except for the magazine drawbacks, 
was a good rifle. Then by adapting the stag- 
gcred-column Mauser magazine to it, and 
chambering it for the 8mm (8xS7mm or 
7.9x57mm) Mauser cartridge, the 98/40 was 
bom. It is so designated because it has the 
basic M98 Mauser magazine and was adopt¬ 
ed in 1940. 

The German Model 98/40 Rifle 

The German 98/40 rifle has a 23.6" barrel, 
is 43.62" overall, and weighs about 8.9 


pounds. It has a two-piece stock similar to 
the British Lee-Enfteld rifle, with the forcnd 
attached to the barrel by the front guard 
screw and two barrel bands. The muzzle bar¬ 
rel band contains a bayonet stud so the regu¬ 
lar M98 Mauser bayonet can be affixed. 
Unlike the 98K Mauser barrel, the G 98/40 
(G stands for Gewehr, German for rifle) bar¬ 
rel has no steps, but has a straight taper from 
the breech shoulder forward. The magazine 
holds 5 rounds. 

Markings 

The model designation of G 98/40 is 
stamped on the led receiver wall. The date 
(year) of manufacture, such as 41, which 
means 1941, is stamped on the top rear of the 
receiver ring. The factory code letters jhv are 
stamped on the top front of the receiver ring. 
The letters jhv are the code letters for the 
Metallwaren Waffen u Maschinenfabrik 
arsenal in Budapest, Hungary. The caliber 
(bore diameter), c.g., 7.91, is stamped on the 
barrel shoulder next to the receiver. The ser¬ 
ial number is stamped on the breech end of 
the barrel, left side of the receiver ring, trig¬ 
ger guard, doorplate, buttstock socket and 
bolt, and with the last two digits of this num¬ 
ber stamped on most of the other major 

The 98/40 Action 

Although the Model 98/40 action closely 
follows the design features of the German 
88 Commission action and some of the 
Mannlicher actions mentioned earlier, it has 
enough individual features to require a sepa¬ 
rate description. The receiver ring is about 
1.735" long. The loading port is about 3.2" 
long with the higher left receiver wall made 
with a deep thumb notch like that in the 
M98 Mauser action. The receiver bridge is 
very long (about 2.25") and split; that is. 


there is a slot milled through the top to allow 
passage of the bolt handle and guide rib. 
The front comers of this slot are grooved to 
accept the M98 Mauser stripper clips so the 
magazine can be quickly loaded. The bot¬ 
tom of the receiver is dat. The recoil lug, on 
the front of this dat, is about 1.60" wide and 
2.25" deep. The magazine well is milled out 
of this dat, leaving an opening 3.30" long 
and cartridge-guide lips to hold the car¬ 
tridges in the magazine and to guide them 
into the chamber. 

The magazine box is solidly constructed 
of sheet metal with reinforced ends, and the 
bottom of the receiver is milled to hold it 
securely in place. The rear wall of the maga¬ 
zine box also acts as a recoil lug and makes 
up for the small area of the main recoil lug 
on the front of the receiver. Recoil is mainly 
absorbed by the buttstock against the butt 
socket, while the rear of the magazine box 
and the recoil lug prevent the forend from 
moving forward. 

Inside the receiver ring, there are two 
shoulders which the breech end of the barrel 
contacts. They are divided by cuts made to 
allow entrance of the extractor and ejector. 
The barrel is threaded tightly (right-hand 
thread) into the receiver with the barrel made 
with a narrow shoulder to abut against the 
front of the receiver. A shallow groove cut 
across the face of the barrel provides room 
for the extractor and ejector to engage the 
cartridge rim. This breeching system is the 
same as used in the Greek Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer action. 

The inside of the receiver is milled out to 
accept the bolt assembly. Locking lug race¬ 
ways are milled nearly the length of the 
action and inside the receiver ring to form 


(Pictured above) German Model G98/40 rifle. 
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locking shoulders for the two locking lugs 
on the bolt. Slight inclines on the approaches 
of these shoulders cam the bolt forward as 
the bolt handle is lowered. 

The bolt is of two-piece design with a sep¬ 
arate bolt head which fits into the front of the 
bolt body. The heavy hook extractor is mor¬ 
tised into the right side of the head, held in 
place and tensioned by a flat spring mortised 
in place behind it. 

The extractor has a very wide hook and is 
made so it cannot be pulled out from the 
front. It has ample movement so the hook 
can easily slip over the rim of a cartridge 
placed in the chamber ahead of the bolt. I 
believe this is even a better extractor than in 
the commercial Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
action. The ejector, almost an exact copy of 
the Mannlicher-Schoenauer ejector, is held 
in place by a small screw. The bottom comer 
of the extractor and ejector are rounded off 
so that, when the bolt pushes a cartridge 
from the magazine to the chamber, the rim of 
the cartridge slips under the extractor. This 
prevents double loading if the bolt is not ful¬ 
ly locked before it is drawn back again. This 
is a good feature. The extractor is also made 
so that it holds the bolt head in place in the 
bolt, and on removing the bolt from the rifle, 
the bolt head cannot accidentally fall out and 

The bolt body has an integral guide rib 
along most of its length. The bent bolt han¬ 
dle is an integral part of this rib. This rib 
functions to guide and prevent the bolt from 
binding as it is operated. It also serves as the 
safety locking lug since it engages forward 
of the right receiver bridge wall when the 
bolt is closed. Its front end moves over an 
inclined surface on the rear of the receiver 
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ring and provides the initial extractor cam¬ 
ming power when the bolt is opened. The 
grasping ball on the bolt handle is flattened 
underneath, and this flat surface is check¬ 
ered. 

The bolt body is drilled from the front to 
accept the coil mainspring and the one-piece 
firing pin. One side of the rear end of the fir¬ 
ing pin is flattened to match a similar hole in 
the cocking piece through which the rear end 
of the firing pin extends. This prevents the 
pin from turning. The firing pin nut threads 
onto the rear of the firing pin and holds the 
assembly together. The heavy cocking piece 
has a heavy rib which moves in a slot in the 
receiver bridge preventing it from turning 
when the bolt handle is raised and lowered. 
There is a small cam on the cocking piece 
which fits a matching shallow cam and notch 
in the rear of the bolt body. All this cam and 
notch do is hold the cocking piece and firing 
pin back unless the bolt handle is fully down 
and the action locked, thus preventing acci¬ 
dental firing unless the action is fully locked. 
When the bolt is open, the cocking cam rest¬ 
ing in die shallow notch prevents the cock- 

The stem of the wing safety fits in a hole 
drilled lengthwise in the cocking piece rib. A 
coil spring over the stem holds the safety 
back against a notch in the firing pin nut and 
prevents the nut from turning. When the 
action is closed and cocked, swinging the 
safety to the right rotates the flattened end of 
the safety stem into a notch in the bolt. This 
locks both the bolt and cocking piece. The 
safety can also be swung to the right when 
the cocking piece is forward; this draws the 
firing pin tip within the face of the bolt and 
locks it back, as well as locking the bolt. 


There is a thumb-piece on the firing pin 
nut by which the action can be manually 
cocked with the thumb, or the action can be 
uncocked (the firing pin lowered) by 
reversing the procedure. This provides a 
means to recock the action in case of a mis¬ 
fire. 1 do not know why the safety was 
made to lock the cocking piece and bolt 
when the action is uncocked. This feature is 
of doubtful value. 

The 98/40 bolt-stop is nearly identical to 
the one on the Greek Mannlichcr-Schoc- 

side of the receiver bridge, and is pivoted on 
a pin and tensioned by a coil spring. It pro¬ 
jects through a hole into the left locking lug 
raceway and stops the bolt on contacting the 
ejector, which fits over the locking lug. Like 
the M-S action, there is a ridge-and-groove 
arrangement on the bolt-stop and left locking 
lug, so that unless the ejector and/or bolt 
head are not assembled on the bolt, the bolt 
cannot be inserted into the receiver unless 
the bolt-stop is depressed, but with the bolt 
head and ejector in place, the bolt can be 
inserted without depressing the bolt-stop. 
Since this rifle could actually be fired with¬ 
out the bolt head, which would be very dan¬ 
gerous, the fact that the bolt cannot be 
inserted into the receiver without first 
depressing the bolt-stop is a safety feature 
which reminds the shooter that the bolt is not 
fully assembled. 

to that in the M-S rifle. The sear is pivoted 
on the bottom of the receiver on a pin. The 
trigger is pivoted on the rear end of the scar 
on a pin and has two humps which provide 
the double-stage pull. A projection in the 
rear of the sear extends through a hole in the 
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cocking piece raceway in the receiver tang to 
contact the sear on the cocking piece, and 
holds it back when the action is closed. This 
action is cocked on the forward or closing 
motion of the bolt. 

The sear and trigger are tensioned by a 
coil spring. A head pin inside this spring, 
with its head resting on the front of the sear, 
projects into a hole in the receiver. There is a 
hole drilled into the rear edge of the bolt 
body, and when the bolt is fully closed and 
locked, this hole is aligned over the end of 
the sear safety pin so that, unless the bolt is 
fully locked, the rifle cannot be fired. This 
arrangement is similar to that used in the 
M93 Mauser, Japanese Arisaka and 1917 
Enfield. This extra safety device is of no val¬ 
ue since the cocking piece will not let the fir¬ 
ing pin protrude from the face of the bolt 
head unless the bolt handle is turned down 
completely. There is also a narrow groove in 
the bottom of the bolt which aligns with the 
sear safety pin when the bolt is forward, but 
with the bolt handle raised. This allows the 
trigger to be pulled to release the sear from 
the cocking piece so that it can follow the 
bolt forward. However, to lower the bolt 
handle afterward, the cocking piece has to be 
pulled back slightly. 

Well constructed of sheet metal, the mag¬ 
azine box is held in place under the receiver 
by the trigger guard plate, with the plate 
attached to the action by a guard screw 
through each end and threading into the 
receiver. A latch in the front of the larger 
trigger guard bow holds the magazine floor- 
plate in place. Depressing this latch allows 



Model 98/40 bolt head showing: (A) dual 
locking lugs. (B) extractor, (C) bolt head, (D) 
ejector and (E) gas vent hole in the bolt 
body. 


the floorplate to be removed. One end of the 
W-shaped follower spring in mortised into 
the floorplate, while its other narrower end 
fits into the bottom of the milled steel fol¬ 
lower. The rear end of the follower is square, 
and when the magazine is empty, it prevents 
the bolt from being closed, indicating to the 
shooter that the magazine is empty. This pre¬ 
vents blind loading. The magazine box, trig¬ 
ger guard plate and latch are not too unlike 
those of the Japanese 38 Arisaka action. 

The method used to stock this rifle is quite 
different from any other stocking method 
used on military rifles known to me. It is 
most like that used on the British Lee- 
Enfield rifles; that is, with a two-piece stock; 
a separate buttstock and forend with the butt¬ 
stock attached to the action by a through 
bolt. From this point on, however, the Lee- 
Enfield and the G 98/40 stocking methods 
differ. 

On the Lee-Enfield, the part of the action 
to which the buttstock is attached is an inte¬ 
gral part of the receiver and called the butt 
socket. On the 98/40 action, the part which I 
will also call the butt socket is a separate 
part fitted between the rear end of the trigger 
guard and the receiver tang. The rear guard 
screw passes through this part to hold it in 
place. In addition, the top and bottom of this 
butt socket are milled out to fit closely over 
the tang end of the trigger guard to prevent it 
from pivoting. Hooks at the top and bottom 
of this part also engage in grooves in the 
tang and trigger guard, and secure it to the 
action. In fact, it is so well attached to the 
action that it is almost an integral part. Two 
long oblong holes are milled through the 
inside of the butt socket so that tenons can 
be made on the forend and buttstock where 
they fit against it. 

A heavy bolt threaded into a tenon on the 
butt socket is used to fasten the buttstock 
securely to the action. The forend, with 
tenons which extend halfway into the butt 
socket, is also held securely in place on the 
action by the trigger guard plate, magazine 
box, recoil lug and the front trigger guard 
screw. Even without the two barrel bands, 
the forend is secure. 

While the buttstock attachment is no bet¬ 
ter than on the Lee-Enfield, the forend 
attachment method on the 98/40 is much 
superior to that of the Lee-Enfield. As I men¬ 
tioned in the chapter on the Lee-Enfields, the 
British had a problem with the forends of 
their rifles, and I believe a lot of this could 
have been eliminated and the bedding prob¬ 
lems easily corrected had the rear end of the 
forend been tenoned into the butt socket. The 
designers of the 1935 Hungarian rifle, from 
which the 98/40 was developed, probably 
knew about the forend problems of the Lee- 
Enfield and designed their forend and the 


action so that it would be as secure as if the 
forend were part of the buttstock. It is 
believed that the designers went to the two- 
piece stock design for reasons of economy 
and to achieve a stronger buttstock. In doing 
this, they developed perhaps the very best 
method and arrangement for fitting two- 
piece stocks. 

Comments 

All-in-all, the German Model 98/40 is a 
good action. It has its share of undesirable 
features, but it also has some strong points. 
Manufactured from 1940 to 1945, those 
made early in this period show much better 
workmanship and finish than the ones 
toward the end. In early samples, the bolt 
moves in the receiver as smoothly as the best 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer action. Although 
some experts dislike the separate bolt head 
feature, 1 don't think it is that bad. The 
extractor is probably more rugged than the 
extractor in the commercial Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer action. The forward placement 
of the bolt handle is not liked, but it is neces¬ 
sary in this type of action. 

There is no need for the thumb-piece on 
the firing pin nut. The cock-on-closing fea¬ 
ture is not generally liked, and without any 
extra trouble this action could just as well 
have been made to cock on the uplift of the 
bolt handle. The magazine floorplate release 
latch is neat, and although the floorplate is 
not hinged to the trigger guard, it is convc- 

removed. 

Every part of the 98/40 action is made of 
steel—there are no stampings or alloy parts. 
There is little question that the finest steels 
were used in the manufacture of the major 
parts of this action, with the receiver and bolt 
parts properly heat-treated. I believe this 
action entirely suitable for almost any mod¬ 
em cartridge that is not too long for the mag¬ 
azine box; for if it was safe for the 8mm 
German military load, it should also be safe 
for other cartridges developing breech pres¬ 
sures in the 50,000 psi range. 

Gunsmtthkig 

The 98/40 rifle and action offer a number 
of remodeling, sporterizing and rebarreling 
possibilities. First, the 8mm Mauser car¬ 
tridge for which this rifle is chambered is 
entirely satisfactory for big game hunting, 
and if the rifle you have has an excellent 
bore, it would be best to leave it in its pre¬ 
sent caliber. The 98/40 barrel has a very 
pleasing contour and taper, quite ideal for a 
sporter. To make a simple spotter, the orig¬ 
inal military sights can be removed and oth¬ 
er sights installed. After removing the 
military rear sight, the small square step on 
the barrel can be filed down to smooth out 
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Dimensional Action Specifications 

Weiaht.56 07 

Receiver length. 

Receiver ring dia. 

Bolt dia. 

Striker travel. 

Bolt travel . 

Magazine length. 

Magazine well width: 

... .9.312" 
....1.370" 

.700" 

.615" 

... .4.650" 

... .3.300" 

Guard screw spacing . 

... .7.062" 


the shoulder contour. Good replacement 
sights for a hunting rifle made on the 98/40 
would be the Williams Guide rear sight 
mounted on the Williams ramp base. The 
barrel is not too long, but it can be short¬ 
ened if desired. 

The issue stock and forend can be remod¬ 
eled if you want to keep expenses to a mini¬ 
mum. The main thing is to shorten the 
forend. It need not be any longer than about 

There are no commercial receiver sights, 
triggers or safeties available for this rifle, 


although it is possible to install a double-set 
trigger made for the M98 Mauser action in 
the 98/40. 

There are no rcchambering possibilities 
for this rifle. While no one makes a threaded 
and chambered barrel available for this rifle, 
a different calibered barrel can be fitted to 


be suitable for such cartridges as the 2S7 
Roberts, 7mm Mauser, 308 and 358. 

I see no practical way to change the action 
so it cocks on opening, or an easy way to 
lengthen the magazine to accept longer car- 
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Takedown and Assembly 

Make sure the rifle is unloaded. To 
remove the bolt, raise the bolt handle and 
pull the bolt back while depressing the bolt- 
stop. Disassemble the bolt by first removing 
the bolt head. This is done by turning the 
bolt head so the ejector is in line with the 
bolt rib. Using a cartridge, place its rim 
under the extractor hook, lift or tip the hook 
outward, and pull the bolt head from the bolt. 
Turn out the ejector screw to remove the 
ejector. Remove the extractor by pushing 
down on the extractor spring with a tool so 
the extractor can be moved back and lifted 
out. Lift out the extractor spring. In reassem¬ 
bling the extractor, first insert the extractor 


spring in its slot with its round end to the 
rear, then push the extractor down until it 
slips in place. 

Remove the firing mechanism by press¬ 
ing the safety forward and unscrewing the 
firing pin nut from the firing pin, after 
which all the parts can be removed. 
Reassemble in reverse order, turning the 
firing pin nut on as far as it will go and then 
backing it off until the safety engages in its 
notch in the nut. 

Remove the buttstock by first removing the 
buttplate; then using a long screwdriver, tum 
out the stock bolt. Depress the doorplate latch 
and remove the doorplate, follower and 
spring. The follower and doorplate can then 
be slipped off of the spring. Remove barrel 


bands and trigger guard screws. Next, remove 
the trigger guard from the forend and the 
forend from the barrel. The buttstock socket 
and the magazine box are also released at this 
time. Drive out the doorplate latch pin to 
remove the latch and spring. Drive out the 
sear pin to remove the sear and trigger mech- 

Push the bolt-stop pin out toward the bot¬ 
tom and remove the bolt-stop and spring. 
Reassemble in reverse order. The narrow 
end of the follower spring fits into the fol- 

The barrel is threaded very tightly intc 
receiver and cannot be easily removed, 
should it be removed unless necessary, 
then only if the proper tools are available. 
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Model 1903 
IVIaiinlichep-Schoeiiauep 


To MOST RIFLEMEN, the name Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer brings to mind a sleek little 
sporting rifle having a slim forend that extends 
to the muzzle of its short barrel. It is in the 
“elite” class of bolt-action sporting rifles, and 
it’s gained worldwide recognition and fame. 
Its popularity does not seem to decrease 
despite the great many other bolt-action rifles 
it has had to compete against since it was first 
introduced many years ago. It all started with 
the Greek Model 1903 M-S military rifle, for 
the M-S sporting rifle is basically a sporterized 
version of the militaiy rifle. 

The M-S action was developed in the Aus¬ 
trian Arms Factory at Steyr in 1900, the name 
deriving from those of Ferdinand Ritter von 
Mannlichcr and Otto Schocnauer. Mannlich- 
cr, bom in Mainz, Germany, in 1848, became 
one of the world’s leading military arms 
designers. He died in Austria in 1904. He is 
most noted for his development of the clip¬ 
loading magazine system, “straight-puH’’ rifle 
actions, and automatic rifles and pistols, for 
which he obtained many U.S. and foreign 
patents. Most military arms produced by the 
great Austrian Arms Factory, often called the 
Great Steyr Works, from the mid-1880s on, 
were of Mannlichcr design. Otto Schoenauer, 
a native Austrian, was the director of the Aus¬ 
trian Arms Factory for a number of years. His 
main claim to fame is the rotary-type maga¬ 
zine used in the M-S rifle. 

Although he was not the first inventor of the 
rotary-spool magazine system, Otto Schoe¬ 
nauer began working with that idea before 
1885; it was first combined with a tumbolt 43- 
caliber rifle of Mannlichcr design in 1887. A 
year later it was adapted to a Mannlichcr 
straight-pull rifle. In the United States, Arthur 
Savage was working on his lever-action rifle 
fitted with a rotary-spool magazine, which he 
perfected by 1893 and on which he obtained 
patents. He became famous for his efforts 
which resulted in the Model 99 Savage rifle, 
which was made for many years. 

The Schoenauer spool magazine, however, 
was not fully perfected until about 1900, 
when it was first successfully combined with 
a small-caliber tumbolt rifle. It is believed that 
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Portugal obtained a few of the Model 1900 
M-S military rifles. This rifle, with minor 
modifications, was adopted by Greece in 
1903, and designated the Greek Model 1903 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle. It was produced 
in large numbers by the factory of which 
Schocnauer was the director. Mannlicher sup¬ 
plied most of the action designs. 

At this point, I must backtrack a bit. In an 
earlier chapter 1 described the German Model 
88 Commission action, designed by a group 
of men who borrowed some features from an 
earlier Mauser action and used the Mannlich¬ 
er patented clip-loading single-column maga¬ 
zine system. Adopted by Germany in 1888, 
the only thing about this action which was 
“Mannlicher” was the magazine. 

The Austrian Arms Factory in Steyr was 
one of the firms which contracted to make the 
M88 rifles for Germany. Because of the mag¬ 
azine, and because Mannlicher was also asso¬ 
ciated with the firm, and perhaps because they 
made some sporting rifles based on this 
action, the 88 rifles were often referred to as 
“Mannlichcr” rifles. 

When the Steyr factory developed the M-S 
rifle in 1900, they freely borrowed and copied 
the basic receiver and bolt features of the 88 
action, fitting it with the Schoenauer rotary- 
spool magazine. This was an expedient thing to 
do, since it was a smooth and very reliable lum- 
bolt system and they were already making the 
88 rifle. No doubt Mannlichcr had a hand in 
modifying and adapting the 88 receiver for the 
Schoenauer magazine, but designing it so it 
could be readily detached from the rifle for 
cleaning. He was also responsible for the sever¬ 
al changes and improvements on the bolt. The 
basic action, nonetheless, was not his creation. 

Regardless of the minor role that Mann¬ 
licher had in the development of the Model 
1903 Greek rifle, that rifle, as well as all future 
rifles based on this action, were and are still 
known as “Mannlicher-Schoenauer" actions. 

Greece adopted the M-S rifle in 1903, and it 
was to remain their principle military shoulder 
arm until after WWII. Compared to many oth¬ 
er military bolt-action rifles, the M1903 and the 
later 1903/14 Greek rifles did not gain any 


spectacular recognition as military arms out¬ 
side of Greece. The M-S action, however, 
gained worldwide acclaim and popularity 
when used in the Steyr-built sporting rifles. 
First made and introduced to European hunters 
in 1903 or 1904, its most distinctive feature 
was a very short barrel and a very slim forend 
that extended to the muzzle. It is this feature 
more than anything else that the name 
“Mannlicher" has been associated with, and to 
such an extent that even today any rifle similar¬ 
ly stocked is called a Mannlicher-stocked rifle. 

There were two model designations and a 
carbine and rifle version of each designation of 
the Greek M-S military arm. The 1903 Greek 
rifle (marked STEYR 1903 on the receiver) is 
43.3" overall, has a 28.5" barrel and weighs 
about 8.3 pounds. The 1903 Greek carbine is 
39.4" overall, has a 19.7" barrel and weighs 
about 7.3 pounds. Both have a wooden hand- 
guard which extends from the receiver to the 
middle barrel band The Model 1903/14 Greek 
rifle and carbine (marked STEYR 1903/14 on 
the receiver) adopted in 1914 are almost the 
same as tile 1903s except that the handguard 
extended from the receiver to the upper barrel 
band. All arc chambered for the 6.5 M-S car¬ 
tridge and made so a bayonet can be attached 
to the muzzle. 

The 1903 and 1903/14 Greek military rifles 
were rather latc-comcrs on the U.S. surplus 
arms market, not generally offered for sale 
until about 1961. Carbines were first priced 
about $35 each, the rifles at about $30; M98 
military Mausers were then selling for about 
the same prices. I thought the Greek M-S rifles 
a good value when compared with any other 
military surplus bolt-action rifle then being 
offered, except that their bores were neglected 
and usually dark. However, they apparently 
sold well, for after a year or so they were no 
longer advertised. Evidently, however, many 
of them must have had bores and/or stocks in 
such poor shape that, shortly after the rifles 
were first offered, separate actions were also 


(Pictured above) Greek Model 1903/14 Mann¬ 
licher-Schoenauer militaiy rifle. 
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made available. Moderately priced ($10 to 
$15) the actions also apparently sold well, for 
they too were soon off the market. At any rate, 
for a short time the amateur gunsmith had the 
opportunity to purchase a genuine Mannlich¬ 
er-Schoenauer rifle or action, an opportunity 
which may never again be presented. 

The Greek Mannlicher-Schoenauer Action 

The receiver is a heavy one-piece steel 
forging machined to accept the barrel, bolt, 
magazine and other parts. The front end of the 
receiver is bored and threaded to accept the 
barrel shank. Inside the receiver ring, there is 
a collar against which the barrel abuts. This 
collar surrounds the bolt head except for a slot 
on the left side for the ejector. Underneath the 
round receiver ring is a small stud projection, 
which is tapped for the front receiver screw. 
It is not large enough to transfer adequately 
the recoil to the stock, but on military rifles, a 
separate recoil plate is inletted into the stock, 
just to the rear of the stud. 

The top and right center of the receiver are 
cut out to gain access to the magazine open¬ 
ing. Much metal is left under the center of the 
receiver, enough metal for front and rear walls, 
and this is milled to accept the various maga¬ 
zine parts. The magazine well opening in the 
receiver is milled out on the left side of the 
receiver bottom to allow passage of the car- 

The inside of the receiver proper is precisely 
bored and milled out for the bolt and its locking 
lugs. Recesses with angled approaches, cut into 
the rear of the receiver ring, leave locking 
shoulders to engage locking lugs. The angled 
slope on the forward comer of each shoulder 
draws the bolt forward as the bolt is rotated 
closed. The receiver bridge is slotted to allow 
passage of the bolt handle, and the front of this 
slot is grooved to accept a magazine-charger 


clip. The rear of the receiver ends in a tang into 
which the rear receiver screw threads. 

The small one-piece bolt-stop is attached to 
the left side of the receiver bridge and pivots 
on a stud made integral with the receiver. A 
pin holds the bolt-slop on the stud, and a coil 
spring in the rear of the bolt-stop provides the 
tension. An extension on the front of the bolt- 
stop, projecting through a hole in the receiver 
wall into the locking lug raceway, halts the 
bolt in its rearward motion as it contacts the 
ejector and bolt locking lug. 

The bolt has a separate non-rotating bolt 
head. Mortised into the right side of the bolt 
head and its stem is a one-piece spring extrac¬ 
tor—no stronger or weaker than that of the 88 
Commission action. Loosely mortised into the 
left side of the bolt head, so that it has some 
longitudinal movement, is the ejector. It is 
held in place by a small screw. The ejector 
extends back and overlaps the locking lug 
when the bolt handle is raised so that, on 
pulling the bolt back, the bolt-stop pushes the 
ejector forward to eject the cartridge or fired 
case before the bolt is halted, when the ejector 
contacts the locking lug. This arrangement, 
and the ejector itself, is much better than the 


ejector system in the 88 action. The outside 
front edge of the ejector is beveled to move 
the bolt-stop out of the way when the assem¬ 
bled bolt is inserted into the receiver. 

The bolt-head face is not recessed for the 
cartridge head. Instead, the breeching system is 
so made that, when the bolt is locked closed, 
the flat face of the bolt head contacts the breech 
end of the barrel. The chamber is deep enough 
to let the cartridge head lie flush with the end of 
the barrel. Shallow grooves cut across the face 
of the barrel allow room for the ejector and 
extractor. A good arrangement, but it makes 
barrel fitting a bit more difficult than it is with 
the 88 action, which has a recessed bolt head. 

The bolt body is drilled from the front to 
accept the firing pin, mainspring and bolt 
head. A small lug on the stem of the bolt head, 
and a matching longitudinal and circular 
groove inside the front of the bolt, hold these 
two parts together, allowing the bolt head to be 
removed and replaced when it is turned to a 
certain position. The dual-opposed locking 
lugs are on the extreme front end of the bolt 
body, both solid and quite large. The top front 
comer of the right (or bottom) locking lug is 
beveled to match a similar beveled surface left 
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inside the locking-lug recess in the receiver 
ring. This provides the initial extraction cam¬ 
ming power when the bolt handle is raised. 

The fiont of the left locking lug has a circular 
groove cut across its face. The rear of the pro¬ 
jection on the bolt-stop, which projects into the 
locking lug raceway, has a ridge to match the 
groove in the left locking lug. Unless the ejector 
is in place, or the bolt head and ejector arc not 
assembled on the bolt, the bolt cannot be insett¬ 
ed into the receiver unless the bolt-stop is pur¬ 
posely depressed in doing so. Thus, the groove 
and hook atrangement on the locking lug and 
bolt-stop serves as a warning that, unless the 
bolt can be inserted into the receiver wilhout 
manually depressing the bolt-stop, something is 
amiss. TTtis could prevent an extremely danger¬ 
ous situation from arising, since it is possible to 
fire the rifle with the bolt head missing. 

The straight bolt handle, with its large hol¬ 
low grasping ball, is an integral part of the bolt 
body. Also made integral with the bolt is the 
guide rib, which extends forward of, and 
becomes part of, the base or root of the bolt 
handle. This rib affords additional anchorage 
for the bolt handle, but also guides the bolt and 
prevents its binding. The rear of the rib, or the 
base of the bolt handle, is not high enough to 
contact the front of the receiver bridge, so 
apparently no effort was made to provide a 
positive safety lug arrangement. In the event 
the front locking lugs or receiver ring should 
fail, however, the bolt handle itself would pre¬ 
vent the bolt from being driven out of the 
receiver. The center of the guide rib is milled 
out to keep weight to a minimum. 

The firing pin and mainspring are inserted 
through the front of the bolt, the mainspring 
being compressed over the firing pin stem 
between a shoulder on the front of the firing 
pin and a shoulder in the rear of the bolt body. 
The heavy cocking piece fits over the rear end 
of the firing pin, held there by the firing pin 
nut, which is secured to the firing pin with an 
interrupted lug arrangement. Flat surfaces on 
the rear of the firing pin, engaging a matching 


hole in the cocking piece, and the flattened 
front end of the firing pin, engaging a 
matched slot in the bolt head, prevent these 
parts from turning on the firing pin. 

A cam projection on the cocking piece, 
matching a notch in the rear of the bolt body, 
cocks the firing mechanism when the bolt han¬ 
dle is lifted. This cocking action is easy because 
of the smoothness of the contacting metal sur¬ 
faces. Since the firing pin nut, cocking piece, 
safety and safety spring are part of the firing 
mechanism, and arc attached to the firing pin. 
lock time is a bit sluggish, but ignition is posi¬ 
tive because of the weight of these parts. 

The wing safety is positioned in a hole in 


the upper part of the cocking piece and into an 
extension of the cocking piece which extends 
forward into the slot in the receiver bridge. It is 
tensioned by a short coil spring which fits over 
the stem of the safety. This keeps it pushed 
back against the firing pin nut, which holds the 
safety in place, and which in turn prevents the 
firing pin nut from being turned unless the 
safety is pushed forward. When the action is 
cocked, swinging the safety up and to the right 
locks both bolt and cocking piece. This is 
accomplished by the end of the safety stem 
engaging in a notch in the end of the boll. With 
the action uncocked (striker forward), the safe¬ 
ty can be depressed and swung over to the 
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Mannlicher-Schoenauer Triggers 



A page from the 1939 Stoeger's catalog showing the different trigger mechanisms 
for the commercial M-S spotter at that lime. (Courtesy Stoeger Industries) 





























Greek Model 1903 Mannlicher-Schoenauer 



Regular sporter-type rifle built around the Greek military M-S action. The action was fit¬ 
ted with a new barrel, a flat bolt handle and a 1903 Springfield trigger guard bow, and to 
this the Fajen stock was fitted. The Weaver K-6 scope is mounted in Weaver top-detach¬ 
able rings on a Weaver 60 base attached to the receiver ring with two 8*40 screws. 


screwdriver, then pull it forward. To avoid any 
chance of breaking the extractor, it should not 
be removed unless necessary. Reassemble in 
reverse order. 

Using a bullet point or some other pointed 
tool, depress the floorplatc latch spring through 
the front hole in the doorplate. Turn it about >/ 4 - 
tum and pull out the magazine. Remove the 
magazine spool by depressing the rear spool 
bearing and lifting up the rear of the spool. 
Remove the bearings and magazine spring (ram 
the spool by rotating the front bearing counter¬ 
clockwise about '/s-tum until it pops out and 
unwinds; the bearings and spring assembly can 
now be pulled out. It is best not to remove the 
spring bearings, although this can be done by 
lifting the hooked ends of the spring from each 
bearing. The spool spring, with bearings 
attached, is reassembled by inserting it into the 
spool and rotating it until the small bearing pro¬ 
jects through the spool; now depress the large 
bearing and turn it about one full turn counter¬ 
clockwise until it fells into place and is locked 
into the spool. The assembled spool is fitted in 
place by inserting the large bearing into its slot 
in the magazine box and then depressing the 
rear bearing until it slips into place. 

The floorplatc can be removed by driving 
the spring clip off of the floorplatc stud, which 
will release the floorplatc and the spring 
catch. Reassemble in reverse order. The 
assembled magazine can then be inserted into 
the action and locked in place by turning the 
floorplate lengthwise with the action. 


To remove the barrel and action from the 
stock, remove the magazine and barrel bands; 
turn out the rear receiver screw, lift the rear 
of the trigger guard out of the stock, slide it 
back and remove it; turn out the front receiv¬ 
er screw and the barreled action can be lifted 
out of the stock. Drive out (downward) the 
bolt-stop pin to remove the bolt-stop and 
spring. Turn out the cartridge-stop screw 
from the right side of the receiver and work 
out the cartridge-stop and spring. Drive out 
the sear lever pin to remove the trigger 
assembly. Drive out the sear and trigger pins 
to remove the sear and trigger. Reassemble in 
reverse order. The barrel is screwed tightly 
into the receiver (right-hand threads), and it 
should not be removed unless the action is to 
be rebarreled, and then only if the proper 
tools are available. 

Rechambering and Rebarrellng 
I’ve already pointed out some limitations of 
the M-S action and magazine, but there are 
more. There is just no way in which this action, 
made for the 6.5 M-S cartridge, can be altered 
to handle a cartridge whose overall length is 
more than about 3.10", nor any practicable or 
easy way it can be made to handle any car¬ 
tridge much shorter than about 2.875". The 
new cartridge, which must also be a rimless 
type, practically eliminates all modem car¬ 
tridges except the 257 Roberts, 244 (or 6mm 
Remington) and the 7mm Mauser. While these 
three fall within the noted length limitations. 


they still pose an insurmountable problem in 
the altering of the magazine to handle them 
because the bodies if these cartridges are of 
larger diameter than the 6.5 M-S cartridge. I 
feel that the only practicable rebatreling of the 
Greek M-S would be to its original caliber. 
Good and Poor Features 

To begin with, all of the Greek M-S mili¬ 
tary actions I've seen and handled, whether 
Steyr- or Beretta-made, were very well made 
in every detail. Undoubtedly the very best 
steels were used to make the various parts, 
and these parts properly hardened and tem¬ 
pered (or heat-treated) according to the task 
they had to perform. All parts are well fitted, 
finished and smooth. Some parts are polished 
very smooth, including the exterior of the 
bolt, magazine spool and the contracting sur¬ 
faces of the various moving parts. All of this 
makes for a tight fitting yet smooth working 
action. Its smoothness of operation rivals that 
of our Krag. In fact, most of these military 
actions I've handled operated as easily and as 
smoothly as the action of any commercial M- 
S sporting rifle made. It is this smoothness, 
plus the looks and feel of the sporting carbine, 
that most impresses the sportsman who han¬ 
dles this rifle for the first time. 

I like the breeching system of this action, 
which is not too unlike the M98 Mauser 
breeching, and the bolt-stop and ejector sys¬ 
tem, plus the fact that both locking lugs are 
solid. I also like the cartridge-stop artange- 
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handles from the shank of a small open-end 
wrench or a flat spoke from an old farm 
implement wheel. 

If your rifle or carbine has a mined bore and 
you want to use it, my suggestion would be to 
have a new banrel fitted in its original caliber. 
It can then be remodeled as outlined above. 

There is no receiver sight made for this 
rifle, and it is most difficult to adapt any oth¬ 
er receiver sight to fit it. I’ve successfully 
mounted a scope on this action using the 
one-piece Weaver 60 base, attaching it to the 
receiver ring with two 8x40 screws. This 
also required the installation of a new bolt 
handle to clear the scope. 

In attaching a new bolt handle to achieve a 
very low profile, and so it will clear the eye¬ 
piece of a low-mounted scope, it may be nec¬ 
essary to weld it directly to the bolt guide rib. 
This will then require notching the side of the 
stock and cutting down the right side of the 
receiver bridge. In any case, the clip-charger 
humps should be filed down. 

To my knowledge, there is no commer¬ 
cial safety or trigger made for this action. I 
solved the safety problem when a scope is 
mounted low by cutting off most of the 
wing from the original safety and silver sol¬ 
dering on an L-shaped piece of flat steel, as 
shown in the illustration. The original trig¬ 
ger can be improved by fitting it with an 
adjustment screw, as shown. I have also 
replaced the original trigger with a 1903 
Springfield trigger, modifying it as re¬ 
quired. The original M-S trigger guard bow 
is unusually large and heavy, and on one 
rifle, I replaced it with a 1903 Springfield 
guard. This not only improves the looks, 
but in combination with the Springfield 
trigger, the trigger and bow are placed far¬ 
ther to the rear and closer to the grip, mak¬ 
ing for better handling and feel. 

A double-set trigger mechanism made for 
the M98 Mauser can be installed in the Greek 
M-S action. On one rifle I remodeled, I sawed 


off the bow, or loop part, from the guard, 
installed the trigger mechanism in the plate 
that was left, and then fitted a double-barrel 
shotgun guard to the plate and grip, nearly 
duplicating the original double trigger set-up 
of the commercial M-S rifle. 

Additional Comments 

I don’t know how many Greek M-S mili¬ 
tary rifles and carbines were made, but the 
figure must surely be in the scores or hun¬ 
dreds of thousands. Of all the military and 
commercial centerfire tumbolt actions dis¬ 
cussed in this book, I believe more separate 
manufacturing operations are required to 
make the Mannlicher-Schoenauer action than 
any of the others. 

The 1903 and the 1903/14 Greek M-S 
rifles are serial numbered. The complete seri¬ 
al number is usually stamped on the receiver 
ring, on the bolt guide rib and on the breech 
end of the barrel, and with two or more digits 
of this number stamped on such other parts as 
the bolt head, cocking piece, firing pin, firing 
pin nut and safety. If all the numbers match, 
this indicates all of the numbered parts are 
original. The place and date (year) of manu¬ 
facture are usually stamped on the left receiv¬ 
er wall, as for example: STEYR 1914 or 
BERETTA and date. The model designation 
of the rifle is usually stamped on the receiver 
ring, as for example: Y:1903/14. A crown 
over a cross within a shield is also usually 
found stamped on the receiver ring. 

Tlw 6.5 M-S Cartridge 

The 6.5 M-S cartridge was developed and 
introduced with the M-S military rifle in 
1900, and adopted by Greece in 1903. It is a 
rimless, bottlenecked cartridge, loaded with a 
long round-nosed bullet. The 6.5 M-S case is 
slightly smaller at the head (.453") than the 
30-06 case (.473" head dia.). As a military 
cartridge, it was certainly as good as the 
6.5mm Japanese and 6.5mm Italian-Carcano 


cartridges, but since Greece was such a small 
country, the 6.5 M-S cartridge never became 
a noteworthy military cartridge. It did, how¬ 
ever, become a worldwide favorite sporting 
cartridge in the famous M-S sporting carbine, 
and it has been successfully used for taking all 
species of big game, including elephant. 

The 6.5 M-S is also known as the 6.5x54 or 
6.5x53 M-S. The “6.5” indicates the caliber in 
millimeters of .256"—the approximate bore 
size of the barrel. The “53” or “54” (the latter 
figure is most generally used today) is the 
case length in millimeters. Bullets are usually 
of .264" diameter to match the groove diame¬ 
ter of barrels made for this cartridge, which 
normally range from .266" to .268". M-S rifle 
barrels usually have a very fast rifling twist, 
one turn in 7.87". 

The 6.5 M-S Greek military cartridge was 
normally loaded with a 159-grain full-jacket- 
cd round-nosed bullet, muzzle velocity about 
2225 fps. Sporting loads, which were made in 
such countries as Austria, Germany, Great 
Britain, Canada and the U.S., were usually 
loaded with 150- to 160-grain round-nosed 
expanding-type bullets. 

If you own a rifle in this caliber and want to 
shoot it, you surely can find an ammunition 
source by contacting dealers who sell import¬ 
ed ammunition. Check the “Directory of the 
Arms Trade” in Gun Digest for the names and 
addresses of importers and manufacturers of 
ammunition. And when you shoot your rifle, 
save the empty cases because they can be 
reloaded. In the directory, you should also be 
able to find a commercial stock maker who 
can furnish semi-shaped/inletted stocks for 
the Mannlicher-Schoenauer. 

The handloader will want to use Notma cas¬ 
es because they accept Boxer primers. Because 
the 6.5 M-S chamber has a very deep throat for 
the long-bulleted factory load, and the M-S 
action and magazine arc made specifically for 
such a load, the handloader will have the best 
results with long and heavy 6.5mm bullets. 
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The CARCANO BOLT-ACTION rifle 
was adopted by Italy in 1891 as her official 
military shoulder arm. Adopted with it was 
the 6.5mm Carcano cartridge, one of the first 
small caliber smokeless military cartridges to 
be used by a major military power. The Mod¬ 
el 1891 Carcano rifle and its various versions, 
and the 6.5mm cartridge, were in continual 
production and use until Italy’s defeat in WW 
II. No doubt several million of these Carcanos 
were made in this long period (about 54 
years). Returning American servicemen 
brought many home as souvenirs, but this 
number was a mere drop of water in a tub 
compared to the countless thousands dumped 
on the U.S. military surplus arms market since 
the late 1940s. 

The Carcano action was developed jointly 
by Lt. Col. Salvatore Carcano and Col. G. Par- 
tavicino, both employed in the Torino (Turin) 
Arms Factory in Turin, Italy. Perhaps most of 
these rifles and carbines were made in Temi, 
but they were also made in Turin, Brescia, and 
Gardonc in government or privately owned 
arsenals. The action, a tumbolt repeater with 
dual front locking lugs on the bolt, was copied 
from the Model 89 Mauser, but made with a 
single column box magazine of Mannlicher 
design. As a result of the various names and 
places connected with these arms, they have 
been called the Parravicino Carcano, but 
they're now generally called the Mannlicher- 
Carcano, Italian Carcano, or Temi. 

Carcano Markings 

Markings are many and varied, and specif¬ 
ic models are not always marked alike. The 
model designation is never stamped on the 
rifle, nor arc the words “ Carcano" or "Italy." 
Some receivers are entirely unmarked. 

The serial number, usually beginning with 
one or two letters, may be stamped on the 
breech end of the barrel, on the receiver, or on 
both.The serial number, or any part of it, is 
seldom stamped on any other part of the rifle. 

There is usually an assortment of inspec¬ 
tor's and/or proof marks stamped on the bar¬ 
rel breech, receiver, and bolt. Often unclear, 
they’re not really important. 


The name of the manufacturer, and/or the 
city where the rifle was made, is usually 
stamped on the receiver ring or on the breech 
end of the barrel. The marking TERM indi¬ 
cates manufacture there by the Italian Army 
small arms arsenal. The marking RE TERNI 
stands for Regio Esercito Temi, which means 
ARMY, TERNI. Tire marking “F.N.A. Bres¬ 
cia" stands for Fabbrica Naziionale d'Armi 
(National Arms Factory) in the city of Bres¬ 
cia. The marking BERETTA GARDONE 
means manufacture by P. Bcrctta Arms Fac¬ 
tory in Gardonc, V.T., Italy. 

The year of manufacture of many Carcanos 
is often stamped on the receiver ring. On oth¬ 
ers the date of manufacture may be stamped 
on the barrel breech, such as 01 for 1901. 
Most rifles produced during the Fascist 
regime were also marked with a Roman 
numeral, such as XVI, indicating manufac¬ 
ture in the 16th year of the regime. 

Many Italian rifles were re-marked; for 
example, some are found marked SPEC1AL- 
GUARD-BAVAR1A; others carry the letters 
SA within a rectangle, which means “Suomen 
Armeija” or “Finnish Army.” The Finns 
obtained these rifles from Italy during WW II 
for defense against Russia. No doubt there are 
Carcano rifles and carbines with other mark¬ 
ings unknown to me. 

Various Carcano rifle and carbine models 
were produced. Since they’re all based on the 
same action, I’ll describe the principal models 
briefly. 

The first model was the 1891 Carcano rifle, 
its 30.8" barrel adapted for a knife bayonet. 
Next came the Ml891 Carcano carbine with a 
folding bayonet permanently attached to its 
17.5" barrel, and the M1891 TS carbine with 
a 17.5"-p!us barrel and detachable knife bayo¬ 
net. There was also the Model 41 rifle with a 
27" barrel. All of these were made only in 
6.5mm caliber. 

In 1938 Italy adopted a new cartridge of 
larger caliber—the 7.35mm Carcano. It was 
based on the same case as the 6.5mm Carcano 
cartridge but with the neck expanded to hold 
the larger 7.35mm bullet. The rifles cham¬ 
bered for this cartridge were the M38 short 


rifle with a 21.1" barrel and detachable bayo¬ 
net, and the M38 carbine with a 17.5"-plus 
barrel. Italy, however, soon became involved 
in WW II and could not make a complete 
change-over to the new caliber, so it was 
dropped in favor of the older 6.5mm. As a 
result, many M38 rifles and carbines made for 
the 7.35mm cartridge were rebarreled for the 
6.5mm load. 

W.H.B. Smith, in his The Book of Rifles 
says that some M38 rifles were made in 
7.92mm caliber (8x57mm Mauser) for use by 
Germany during WW II. 

The 6.5mm Carcano rifle barrels were 
made with progressive or gain twist rifling; 
that is, the rate of twist gradually increasing 
from breech to muzzle. At the breech the twist 
was about one turn in 19", increasing to about 
one turn in 8" at the muzzle. 

The 7.35mm Carcano barrels were made 
with a uniform rate of twist, one turn in 10". 

Tlw Carcano Action 

The Carcano is a relatively simple tumbolt, 
6-shot repeating action having some Mauser 
and Mannlicher features, plus others found 
only in this action. Despite wide criticism lev¬ 
eled against it, the Carcano is a well designed 
and rugged action for military use since, pre¬ 
sumably, the Italians did not have any major 
trouble with it or they would have changed 
the design. 

The Carcano receiver appears to have start¬ 
ed as a forging which was then milled and 
machined to final dimensions. The round 
receiver ring is quite large in diameter 
(1.335"), with only a small projection under¬ 
neath to form the recoil shoulder. The inside 
of the receiver ring, threaded to receive the 
barrel shank, has a thin collar left in its center 
against which the breech end of the barrel 
abuts. The barrel breech is flat except frw a thin 
ring which fits inside the receiver collar and 
around the head of the bolt. The rear of the 
receiver ring is milled to form locking recesses 


(Pictured above) Model 38 Italian Carcano 
Short Rifle, caliber 7.35mm. 
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for the bolt lugs. There is more than ample 
metal at this point to securely support both 
locking lugs. In the lower left side, in the lock¬ 
ing lug recess, a shelf of metal is retained 
which has a forward sloping surface. The 
angle of this surface matches a beveled comer 
on the left (upper) locking lug; on opening the 
bolt this arrangement provides the initial 
extraction camming power; on closing the bolt 
rapidly it helps to start the closing rotation of 
the bolt The receiver walls behind the receiv¬ 
er ring are smaller in diameter than the ring; on 
the left side of the receiver there is a definite 
step, as in the large ring 98 Mauser action. 

The left receiver wall is much higher than 
the right, and the high left wall lacks a thumb 
notch. A long opening is milled in the bottom 
of the receiver for the magazine. The rear half 
of this opening is wide enough to accept the 
cartridge clip, while the front half is only 
slightly wider than the body of the cartridge. 
The front end of this opening is sloped toward 
the chamber to form a loading ramp to raise 
and guide the cartridge from the magazine to 
the chamber. Cartridge feeding into the cham¬ 
ber is positive and reliable. 

The receiver bridge is split or slotted at the 
top to allow passage of the bolt handle. The 
receiver ends in a top tang about 2.5" long. 

The trigger mechanism is mounted below 
the receiver bridge and tang. The sear attaches 
to the receiver, pivoting on a pin crosswise 
through a hole in the bottom of the bridge. A 
projection (made separately, but more or less 
permanently pinned in place) on the rear of the 
sear projects upward through a hole in the tang 
into a groove which is milled out for the scar 
notch to engage the cocking piece when the 
bolt is closed. The sear is tensioned by a coil 
spring positioned between recessed holes in 
the front of the scar and receiver. The trigger, 
attached to the scar, pivots on a pin through the 
scar. The upper part of the trigger, which bears 
against the bottom of the receiver, has twin 
humps which produce the two stage pull. 

The ejector is a collared pin positioned 
over and inside the sear spring and extending 
upward through a hole in the receiver. A long 
tapering groove is cut into the front half of the 


bolt body to allow the ejector to rise, as the 
bolt is opened, to contact the head of the car¬ 
tridge or case and eject it from the action. This 
appears to be a very efficient, though simple, 
arrangement. 

The bolt-stop is equally as efficient and 
simple as the ejector. It is a bar extending 
upward through a hole in the bottom right side 
of the receiver which projects into the right 
locking lug raceway in the receiver bridge. 
The bolt-stop is attached to an arm on the trig¬ 
ger. Pulling the trigger back moves the bolt- 
stop down so the bolt can be removed. 

The bolt and bolt handle appear to have 
been machined from a one-piece forging, 
although the latter may have been permanent¬ 
ly attached to the bolt by other means. The 
bolt handle is near the center of the bolt and, 
when the action is closed and locked, the 
heavy rectangular base of the bolt handle is 
forward of the receiver bridge, acting as a 
safety lug should the forward locking lugs 
fail. The shank of the bolt handle, round and 
quite thin, ends in a round grasping ball. On 
the Carcano rifles the bolt handle sticks 
straight out, but is bent down on the carbine. 

The dual-opposed front locking lugs arc 
quite large and solid; neither has any slots or 
holes. The bolt face is recessed for the car¬ 
tridge rim, but the rim of the recess is cut 
away one-fourth of its diameter for the extrac¬ 
tor hook. Another quarter is cut away beyond 
the bottom of the extractor hook to allow the 


cartridge head to slip under the extractor hook 
when fed into the chamber from the maga¬ 
zine. This prevents double loading. 

The one-piece spring steel extractor, about 
2" long, is mortised into the front of the bolt. 
A projection under the front end of the extrac¬ 
tor fits in a slot in the bolt, preventing the 
extractor from pulling out. Cartridges normal¬ 
ly slip under the extractor hook when being 
chambered from the magazine. Closing the 
bolt on a cartridge that is chambered ahead of 
the extractor (as in single loading the rifle by 
dropping a cartridge into the chamber) is dif¬ 
ficult because the extractor hook is not made 
to slip easily over the cartridge rim. 

The major parts of the firing mechanism are 
the firing pin, coil mainspring, firing pin nut, 
cocking piece and bolt sleeve. In addition, 
there is a spring and plunger in the cocking 
piece, the purpose of which is to prevent the 
firing pin nut from turning. The mainspring is 
compressed between a shoulder on the one- 
piece firing pin and the bolt sleeve which is 
backed by the cocking piece. All are retained 
on the firing pin by the firing pin nut, which 
threads on the rear of the firing pin. A flat spot 
on the firing pin matching a similar spot in the 
cocking piece prevents cither part from turn¬ 
ing on the other. A shoulder at the rear end of 
the firing pin prevents longitudinal movement 
of the firing pin in the cocking piece when the 
firing pin nut is fully tightened. 

The bolt sleeve is usually defined as that 
part of the action which holds the firing mech¬ 
anism in the bolt. In the Carcano action the 
bolt sleeve does this, but it also performs the 
function of a safety. A small lug on the front 
part of the bolt sleeve slides into a groove and 
notch cut into the rear of the bolt body. When 
the action is cocked, the bolt sleeve is held for¬ 
ward by the lug engaging the notch, and heavy 
mainspring pressure holds it in this notch so 
that it rotates with the bolt. When the bolt is 
closed and the bolt handle down (it must be in 
this position or the rifle cannot be fired) part of 
the flange on the rear of the bolt sleeve is also 
engaged in a notch cut into the receiver tang. 
This keeps the bolt sleeve in place, and there is 
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little chance of it being blown out even in the 
event of a severe primer rupture. 

A deep cocking notch is cut into the rear of 
the bolt body, which the cocking cam on the 
cocking piece engages. The cocking cam, 
quite long, extends into the left locking lug 
raceway in the receiver bridge. When the 
striker is down, raising the bolt handle cocks 

To prepare the action for ftring, the check¬ 
ered safety wing on the bolt sleeve is posi¬ 
tioned forward and to the right. To place the 
bolt sleeve (or safety—whatever you want to 
call it) in the “safe” position, it is pushed 
slightly forward and turned up. When this is 
done the bolt sleeve is parity released to move 
back against the cocking piece, relaxing the 
firing mechanism in the bolt. In this position 
the firing pin is held back, its tip held well 
within the bolt, so a blow on the cocking piece 
cannot fire the rifle. In this position the bolt is 
also locked, and cannot be opened. 

To engage the safety it is necessary to 
grasp the bolt handle, while depressing and 
turning the safety (bolt sleeve), to prevent the 
bolt from opening. The bolt sleeve is under 
full mainspring tension and it is not easily 
operated. Moving the bolt sleeve on to “safe” 
calls for a strong thumb, but turning it again to 
the “fire" position is quite hard to do. 

The action is securely held in the stock by 
two guard screws, these passing through holes 
in each end of the trigger guard/magazine, 
and threaded into the tang and receiver ring. 
Stock bushings (or spacers) arc used with 
each guard screw. The very small recoil 
shoulder on the receiver would be entirely 
inadequate to absorb the recoil if inlettcd 
directly into the stock. In the Carcano action 
recoil is taken up by a clever T-shaped stock 
bushing and spacer through which the front 
guard screw passes. The top of the “T” is a 
heavy metal bar about 1.20" long and .40" 
deep, its top grooved to fit the small lug on the 
receiver. With this T-bushing snugly bedded 
into the stock, and anchored between the trig¬ 
ger guard tang and the receiver by the guard 
screw, action set-back in the stock is hardly 


possible. In restocking this rifle I strongly 
suggest this T-bushing be used. 

The trigger guard/magazine is made of a 
single piece of steel. The trigger guard bow is 
wide and heavy, the bow opening larger than 
needed. The thin-walled magazine box is an 
elongation of the guard bow bottom, thus 
extends well below the stock line. The single 
follower arm pivots on a pin through the low¬ 
er front of the follower housing. It is given 
strong upward tension by a flat spring mor¬ 
tised in the follower housing. The follower 
housing closes the bottom front half of the 
magazine box and is in turn partly mortised in 
the magazine box and held in place by a 
screw. A special cartridge clip, holding up to 
6 cartridges, must be used with the Carcano 
action if the rifle is to be shot as a repeater. 
The fully or partially loaded clip is insetted 
through the top of the open action, depressing 
the follower by the bottom cartridge. There is 
no top or bottom to the clip; it can be inserted 
either end first. When the clip is pressed down 
fully the spring-loaded magazine catch, locat¬ 
ed in the rear of the magazine box, engages it 
and holds it down. The bottom portion of the 
magazine box below the clip is open and 
when all the cartridges arc fed out of the clip, 
it drops out. The fully or partly loaded clip 
can be released to pop up out of the open 
action by depressing the clip slightly and then 
depressing the magazine catch button in the 
front of the trigger guard. 

There are no gas-escape holes in the receiv¬ 
er, and only one small hole is provided in the 
bolt near the front end. When the bolt is closed 
this hole opens into the right locking lug race¬ 


way in the receiver ring. Any gases escaping 
through this hole would be directed backward 
alongside the bolt. This provision is sufficient 
unless the rifle is fired from the left shoulder. 
To make the action safer there should be a hole 
in the left side of the receiver ring to coincide 
with the under-cut in the bolt face recess. With¬ 
out this hole any gases that got into the left lug 
raceway would surely be felt by the shooter. 

Takedown and Assembly 

Check to make sure the rifle is unloaded. To 
remove the bolt raise the bolt handle, hold the 
trigger back and pull the bolt from the receiver. 

To disassemble the bolt, first rotate the cock¬ 
ing piece one-quarter turn clockwise; with the 
thumbnail depress the firing pin nut plunger 
and unscrew firing pin nut; the cocking piece 
can now be pulled off the firing pin. Next, 
depress bolt sleeve (safety) slightly and rotate it 
a bit clockwise, allowing it to come back. Do 
this again and bolt sleeve, firing pin, and main¬ 
spring can be removed from the bolt Remove 
the firing pin nut plunger by driving out the 
cross pin. Remove the extractor only if neces¬ 
sary. It is removed by raising the hooked end 
with a screwdriver until it can be moved for¬ 
ward. Since the stem of the extractor is usually 
wedged very tightly into the dovetail groove in 
the bolt it may be necessary to drive the extrac¬ 
tor forward with a pointed tool while the hook 
end is held up. Reassemble in reverse order. 

To take the barrel and action from the stock 

With barrel and action removed, the sear, sear 
spring, ejector, bolt-stop, and trigger can be 
removed by driving out the sear and trigger pin. 

Pull trigger guard/magazinc from the stock. 
Turn out the clip latch screw, remove the clip 
latch and spring. Turn out the follower hous¬ 
ing screw, drive the housing forward to 
remove it. Depress the follower arm fully, 
insert a screwdriver blade in the slots in the 
sides of the housing to hold the follower 
spring down, and remove the follower pin and 
follower. Pull the screwdriver out and the fol¬ 
lower spring can be removed. Reassemble in 
reverse order. Do not attempt to remove the 
barrel unless proper tools are available. 

Carcano Action Strength 

Many Carcano rifles may not be well fin¬ 
ished compared to M9I Mausers, but they’re 
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arc not easily altered. 

The only satisfactory remodeling of the 
Carcano carbine consists of starting with one 
having a good bore, then limit the work to 
putting on new sights, reflnishing the metal, 
remodeling the issue stock or installing a new 
one. A good rear sight choice is the Williams 
Guide, adjustable for windage and elevation. 
This should be paired with a new front blade 
or bead sight mounted on the Williams Shorty 
ramp base. Mounting a scope on Carcanos is 
just not practicable. 

8.6 ft 7.85 Carcano Cartridges 

The 6.5 military round was normally 
loaded with a 162-grain round-nosed, full- 
jacketed bullet, muzzle velocity about 2300 
fps. It was a good military cartridge, compar¬ 
ing favorably with other 6.5 military loads. 

The commercial Norma 6.5 Carcano is 
loaded with a 156-grain soft-point, round- 
nosed bullet, 2000 fps muzzle velocity. 
Although this seems a very mild load it has 
ample power to take deer-sized game to about 
200 yards. It could be handloaded safely to 
higher veloeities with the same weight or 
lighter bullets. Because of the deep throat in 
the Carcano barrel, best results will be had 
with bullets of at least 130 grains. Poor accu¬ 
racy may result with lighter bullets. 

The usual 7.35 Carcano military cartridge 
earned a 128-grain semi-pointed, full-jackct- 
cd bullet, its velocity about 2482 fps; normal 
bullet diameter is .298"-.300". 


This title—the name it commonly goes by 



in English-speaking countries—describes 
one of the most unusual military arms of the 
WWII period. Mussolini and the Fascist Par¬ 
ty leaders—aping the Nazis—wanted to start 
training Italian boys at an early age (probably 
at about 6) and a special small-sized arm was 
developed and manufactured for this purpose 
alone. The Youth Carbine is an almost identi¬ 
cal but scaled-down version of the regular 
Model 91 Carbine with folding bayonet. 

It is believed that about 30,000 of these 
small Carcano carbines were made between 
1930 and 1940. American servicemen in 
Italy during the war took a number of these 
carbines home, but they're quite scarce 

The IYCs arc marked F.N.A. BRESCIA 
on the receiver for Fabbrica Nazionale d'Ar- 
mi. Their serial number usually begins with a 
letter. The year date of manufacture is also 
stamped on the receiver as well as the Roman 
numeral(s) indicating the Fascist regime year. 
On the carbine illustrated a rectangular stamp¬ 
ing, atop the receiver ring, shows an insignia 
or crest with the Roman fasces. 

The official Italian designation for the 
Youth Carbine is Moschetto Regolomentare 
Ballila Modelo 1891 Ridullo. Translated, this 


means “Ballila Regulation Musket Model 
1891 Reduced.” “Ballilo” was the name of 
the Italian Fascist Youth Patty. 

The IYC was used for drill training only, 
since only blank ammunition was made for 
them, and the tip of the bayonet dulled. Some 
arc smoothborcd. others have a rifled bore of 
6.5mm caliber. The blank cartridge is about 
the size of the 222 Remington, but has a 
longer neck ending in a folded crimp. The 
chambers are reamed minus any neck or 
throat; the neck of the blank cartridge is made 
small enough to enter directly into the bore, 
whether rifled or not. It is thought that perhaps 
IYCs with rifled barrels were made from dis¬ 
carded Model 91 Carcano barrels. 

The action of the IYC is a regular little 
gem, and just over half the weight of the reg¬ 
ular M91 and M38 Carcano actions. In every 
detail it is similar to the larger action. I don’t 
believe it is made of good enough steel to be 
used with a modem bulleted cartridge, other- 

right size for the 222 Remington. 

The blank cartridges made for these car¬ 
bines are extremely scarce, much more so 
than the carbines, and are prized collector 



Carbine (minus the folding bayonet). 
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PARTI 


Prior TO WWII there were very few 
Japanese military rifles in the United States, 
apart from a small number of the older 11 mm 
Japanese Murata rifles in various private and 
museum collections. Beginning with the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, and ending with signing of the peace 
treaty on board the battleship Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay on September 2, 1945, our ser¬ 
vicemen went through untold hardships in the 
Pacific area to win that peace. Perhaps be¬ 
cause of these hardships, regulations regard¬ 
ing sending or taking home captured rifles for 
souvenirs were kept lenient, and largely over¬ 
looked by our military officers, so that by the 
end of the war Japanese rifles had become 
commonplace items. 

Before and during the first part of the war 
not much was known about Japanese militaiy 
rifles and cartridges. At that time gun writers 
generally scoffed at both the rifles and the car¬ 
tridges, berating the rifles generally as junk 
and the 6.5mm cartridge as vastly inferior to 
our 30-06. This was unfortunate, since many 
servicemen reading these reports before they 
were inducted for duty in the Pacific area, did¬ 
n't have the respect they should have had for 
their opponents' weapons. I could cite a cou¬ 
ple of instances of this from among my own 
acquaintances, but suffice it to say they soon 
learned better, and it was not long before the 
“puny" 6.5mm Japanese cartridge, and later 
the 7.7mm cartridge, were rated among the 
world's best militaiy cartridges. 

It took somewhat longer, however, to estab¬ 
lish the fact that the Japanese rifles firing these 
cartridges were also good. The Japanese knew 
this, of course, but it took some convincing to 
change the minds of some of our gun experts 
that the Japanese Arisaka rifles were good. 
The fact is, we discovered that the Type 38 
and 99 Arisaka actions were perhaps the 
world's strongest and safest bolt actions, and 
that it is almost impossible to blow them up. 

Development 

Japan’s first important breech-loading mil¬ 
itary shoulder arm was the Type 13 (1880) 


Murata chambered for the 1 Imm Murata car¬ 
tridge. A single shot bolt-action rifle, it was 
later modified and made as a repeater by 
installing a feed mechanism and a tubular 
magazine in the forend. Then, in 1887, Japan 
adopted an 8mm cartridge (8mm Japanese 
Murata) and used it in a further modification 
of the Murata rifle, again with a tubular mag- 

In Japan, as was done in many other coun¬ 
tries, a commission was appointed to study, 
develop, test and adopt new military arms. In 
the late 1890s the superintendent of the Tokyo 
Arsenal, Col. Nariaki Arisaka, headed such a 
commission, which in 1897 recommended 
the adoption of a 6.5mm cartridge and a new 
rifle to handle it. The rifle adopted was the 
Type 30 (1897), the cartridge a semi-rimmed, 
bottlenecked, smokeless-powder one now 
commonly known as the 6.5mm Japanese. 
Although Col. Arisaka probably had little to 
do with the designing of cither the cartridge or 
the rifle, his name is usually given to them, as 
well as to later versions. The Type 30 was a 
firrther development of the old Murata design, 
but with a staggcred-column box magazine, a 
separate bolt head and a finger-hook safety. 
First made in about 1889, a still further devel¬ 
opment came around 1902 with the adoption 
of the Type 35 (1902) Arisaka rifle, of which 
only a limited number were made. 

The Type 38 Arisaka 

Having by this time perfected the 6.5mm 
cartridge, the commission, still under Col. 
Arisaka, continued looking for a better action. 
By 1905 they had found it. The rest of this 
chapter is about the Type 38 action, its modi¬ 
fications and the rifles built on it. 

Before going into details of the action. I’ll 
briefly describe the rifles and carbines based 
on this action the Japanese adopted in 1906, 
all of them chambered for the 6.5mm car¬ 
tridge. 

I. Type 38 (1905) Rifle. About 9.5 pounds, 
31.25" banel, 50.25" overall. The standard 
Japanese infantry shoulder arm from 1906 to 
1940. 


2. Type 38 (1905) Short Rifle. About 8.5 
pounds, 25.25" barrel, 44.25" overall. Not 
many made. 

3. Type 38 (1905) Carbine. About 7.75 
pounds, 19" barrel, 38" overall. The standard 

4. Type 97 (1937) Sniper Rifle. Same as 
the Type 38 rifle but fitted with a short 2.5x 
scope attached to the left side of the receiver; 
the detachable mount holds the scope off-set 
to the left to allow loading the magazine with 
a stripper clip. This model has a bent down 
bolt handle. 

The above rifles have two-piece, pistol grip 
stocks. The bottom piece of the buttstock, a 
separate piece of wood, is glued to the top 
part. All have a one-piece cleaning rod in the 
forend and are made to accept a bayonet. All 
have sliding breech covers, and all but the 
sniper rifle have straight bolt handles. 

5. Type 44 (1911) Cavalry Carbine. About 
8.75 pounds, 19" barrel, 38.25" overall. 
Straight bolt handle, sliding breech cover and 
a non-detachablc folding bayonet. 

The 6.5mm rifles and carbines of late man¬ 
ufacture usually have the bore and bolt face 
chrome-plated. 

Tlw Type 38 Action 

A modified Mauser design, the Type 38 
action has several features distinctly of 
Mauser design, but a couple of others which 
were new and entirely Japanese designed. 
These new features make this action different 
from any other military bolt action made 
before or since. In some ways it is a crude 
action, not being vety easy to operate, but it is 
simple and extremely strong. 

The receiver is a round steel forging of the 
same diameter for its entire length. The front 
is bored out and threaded to accept the barrel 
shank. There is no collar inside the receiver 
ring as in the Model 98 Mauser action; 
instead, a collar forms part of the breech end 


(Pictured above) 6.5mm Japanese Arisaka 
Type 38 (1905) carbine. 
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of the barrel, this becoming a shroud for the 
front end of the bolt. More on this later. 
Ample-sized locking shoulders are left in the 
rear of the receiver ring, in which the locking 
lugs on the bolt engage. The forward comers 
of these shoulders arc beveled off to form 
inclines, so that the final closing draws the 
bolt forcibly forward. 

The top and right side of the receiver cen¬ 
ter are milled away to form an opening, leav¬ 
ing the left receiver wall quite high. To the 
rear of this opening is the receiver bridge, of 
the same diameter as the receiver ring. Strip- 
per-clip slots are milled into the front of the 
solid bridge. Raceways milled in the left 


ing lugs lie ahead of the receiver locking 
shoulders when the bolt is closed, holding the 
cartridge securely in the chamber. The right 
(bottom) lug is solid, the left (top) lug is part¬ 
ly slotted in front to allow passage of the ejec¬ 
tor, this slot extending partly into the bolt-face 

There is also an auxiliary lug (not a locking 
lug) just to the rear of the left (top) locking 
lug. This acts as an activator for the ejector, 
and as the bolt-stop lug when it engages with 
the bolt-stop when the bolt is opened. An 
inclined slot in the rear of this lug prevents the 
bolt hanging up on the ejector, and trips the 
ejector when the bolt is fully opened. 


bolt the cartridge or cartridge case will remain 
in place until forced out by the ejector. 

The extractor, of Mauser design, is a long 
one-piece spring affair held on the bolt body 
by a collar around the bolt. Longitudinal 
movement of the extractor is prevented by a 
lip under the front part of the extractor engag¬ 
ing in a groove in the front end of the bolt. 
The extractor is non-rotating; that is, while it 
does rotate on the bolt, it does not rotate in the 
receiver or on the cartridge. 

The Type 38 action has the simplest safety 
and firing mechanism of any centerfire bolt 
action known to me. Not counting the trigger, 
sear parts, receiver or bolt, the firing and safe- 



receiver wall and in the right of the receiver 
ring and bridge allow passage of the locking 
lugs and extractor. The rear part of the 
bridge has an L-shaped slot milled from the 
top rear to the right front for passage of the 
bolt handle. The forward side of this slot, 
beginning at the comer, is angled slightly 
forward; this provides the initial camming 
power for extraction when the bolt is 
opened, and helps to rotate the bolt when it is 
closed smartly. 

The bolt and bolt handle are of one-piece 
construction. The straight bolt handle, at the 
rear of the bolt, has a large oval-shaped grasp¬ 
ing knob. The base or root of the bolt handle 
is squared. The large dual-opposed front lock- 


The bolt face is recessed to about the depth 
of the cartridge rim. Part of this rim recess is 
undercut to allow the cartridge head to move 
up and under the extractor hook when the car¬ 
tridge is fed from the magazine, as in the 
Mauser 98 and Model 1903 Springfield 
actions. This prevents double loading, since 
any cartridge bolt-fed into the chamber from 
the magazine will be extracted and ejected 
upon opening the bolt, even though the bolt 
was not fully locked during this procedure. 
The lower left edge of the rim recess is slight¬ 
ly higher than the rest of the rim and is slight¬ 
ly undercut. This affords extra bearing surface 
for the cartridge rim, from the slight side pres¬ 
sure of the extractor, so that on opening the 


ty mechanism consists of only three parts. 
This design has its virtues and drawbacks, as 
we shall sec, but it is a very reliable and effec¬ 
tive arrangement for a military rifle. 

The bolt body is drilled from the rear to 
accept the one-piece hollow striker (call it the 
firing pin if you like) with its integral firing- 
pin tip in front and its cocking cam (scar) on 
the rear. The coil mainspring fits into the hol¬ 
low part of the striker. The third part of the 
mechanism is the safety, although it has sev¬ 
eral other fimetions. 

The safety is a large one-piece affair com¬ 
prised of a cap to which is permanently 
attached a stem projecting forward from its 
hollow center. This stem extends into the hoi- 
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low striker to compress the mainspring. The 
safety is held on the rear of the bolt by a lug 
inside of the cap engaging over a ridge on the 
outside rear of the bolt body. The safety can 
be quickly and easily removed from the bolt 
by pressing it forward and rotating it clock¬ 
wise about one-quarter turn. The safety is 
linked to the striker by a small stud on the 
safety stem engaging in a matching groove 
milled inside the striker. The safety is linked 
with the receiver when it is engaged by a 
small stud on the outside of the safety cap 
engaging in an L-shaped groove in the bottom 
rear of the receiver. In all, there is a compli¬ 
cated hook-up between safety, striker and 


The trigger system follows the Mauser 
M93-96 design (later copied in the Pattern 14 
and 1917 Enfield actions). It consists of a sear 
pivoted on a pin through a small lug on the 
bottom of the receiver. The sear projection on 
the rear of the sear protrudes through a hole in 
the receiver and engages the cocking cam on 
the striker when the bolt is closed. The striker 
is thus cocked on the forward or closing 
motion of the bolt. A pin riveted on the fiont 
of the sear projects upward through another 
hole in the receiver, which prevents the trig- 


handle by striking it smartly with the palm of 
the hand. This should only be done on an 
empty chamber. 

The bolt-stop and ejector assembly is built 
into a long narrow integral housing which 
projects from the left of the receiver bridge. 
The bolt-stop, of Mauser design, is held in this 
housing and pivots on a screw through the 
underside of the rear end of the housing. It is 
tensioned by a flat spring locked to the front 
end of the bolt-stop. The ejector, positioned in 
a slot in the center of the housing, pivots on a 
separate screw, also turned in through the 



bolt, and also with the receiver when the safe¬ 
ty is engaged, certainly the result of some¬ 
one's ingenuity. The lug on the outside of the 
safety cap, engaged in the groove in the 
receiver, prevents the safety from routing 
when the bolt handle is raised or lowered. The 
rear surface of the cap-like safety is knurled 
in a circular pattern to prevent it twisting 
under thumb or palm pressure when it is 
engaged by pressing it forward and routing it 
one-cightfi turn clockwise, or disengaged by 
again pressing it forward and routing it in the 
opposite direction. The safety can only be 
engaged when the striker is cocked, and when 
engaged it locks both the striker and the bolt. 
The outside edge of the safety cap is usually 


ger being pulled to release the striker, except 
when the bolt handle is straight up, the bolt 
then entirely unlocked, or when the bolt han¬ 
dle is fully lowered and fully locked. In these 
positions two narrow grooves in the bolt body 
align with the pin. The sear spring is com¬ 
pressed over this pin between the sear and 
receiver. The trigger, which pivots in the sear 
on a rivet, has two humps where it contacts 
the bottom of the receiver and these humps 
provide the usual two-suge miliury trigger 
pull. 

The striker can be lowered on closing the 
bolt as follows: push the bolt forward until the 
striker conucts the sear, pull the trigger to 
allow bolt and striker to be moved forward 


underside of the housing. There is no ejector 
spring. The ejector is activated by action of 
the auxiliary bolt-stop lug on the bolt which, 
on opening the bolt, pivots the front end of the 
ejector to the right, in the groove provided for 
it in the bolt head. 

An opening is milled into the bottom of the 
receiver for the magazine opening. Integral 
lips or cartridge-guide ribs at the top of the 
opening hold the cartridges in the magazine 
and guide them into the chamber. The maga¬ 
zine, a thin piece of sheet meul folded to form 
a box, is reinforced at each end with a heavier 
piece of meul welded in place. 

The milled steel trigger guard is combined 
with a magazine plate which has an opening 
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to surround the bottom of the separate maga¬ 
zine box. A milled steel doorplate covers this 
opening. A lip on the front of the doorplate, 
engaging a groove in the trigger plate and a 
latch arrangement built into the front part of 
the trigger guard bow, holds the doorplate in 
place. Depressing the latch in the guard bow 
releases the doorplate. 

The ends of the W-shaped magazine fol¬ 
lower-spring fit into mortises cut into the bot¬ 
tom of the steel follower and doorplate. The 
top surface of the follower has a rounded 
ridge on its led side which forces the car¬ 
tridges to assume a staggered position when 
they are inserted into the magazine. The rear 
edge of the follower is square and, when the 
magazine is empty, the follower rises high 
enough to halt the forward motion of the bolt, 
indicating to the shooter that the magazine is 
empty. 

The action is held in the stock by the two 
guard screws through the ends of the trigger 
guard and threading into the receiver. The 
front guard screw passes through an integral 
stud on the doorplate and threads into a simi¬ 
lar stud on the bottom of the receiver. The 
receiver has no recoil shoulder. The recoil is 
transferred to the stock by a recoil block 
which fits over the studs and between the 
receiver and the doorplate. This recoil block 
has one dat side (inletted into the stock so the 
dat side is to the rear) which has enough area 
to absorb the recoil and prevent set-back of 
the action in the stock. 

The Type 38 Japanese action was designed 
to eliminate one of the major weak points 
found in most modem military bolt-action 
rides—the wrist or grip of the stock. In the 


Type 38 action strengthening the grip area 
was done with tangs connected to the receiver 
and trigger guard. The upper tang, made as a 
separate part, was milled and joined to the 
receiver to act as a solid extension to the 
receiver when the action is in the stock. The 
separate lower tang was also mated to the rear 
of the trigger guard. The rear guard screw 
passes first through lower tang, then through 
the trigger guard and threads into a square 
stud in the receiver. The ends of the tangs are 
connected by a long screw through the top 
tang and stock which threads into the lower 
tang. The tangs extend well past the smallest 
part of the grip, greatly strengthening the 
weakest area of the stock. 

All bolt-action rifles are more or less open 
to the elements. Dust, mud, sand, water and 
sleet can get into the action through the top 
receiver openings and can cause problems. 

Japanese designers, evidently familiar with 
this shortcoming, decided that the action 


should be covered as much as practicable. 
The result was a very simple arrangement. 
Two longitudinal narrow grooves were cut 
into the receiver, one high on the left receiver 
wall, the other on the low right receiver wall. 
A curved strip of spring-tempered sheet met¬ 
al, its edges folded in, was made to fit over tire 
receiver and slide in the grooves. The bolt 
handle projected through a hole in the rear of 
this cover allowing the bolt handle to be 
raised and lowered. The bolt pulls the cover 
backward and forward with it as the action is 
opened and closed. This cover did effectively 
close the main receiver opening, but it still left 
a big opening around the base of the bolt han¬ 
dle where dirt could get in. The action was 
more difficult to operate with the cover in 
place than with the cover removed. Since 
many captured rifles were minus their breech 
covers, it seems that some Japanese soldiers 

Ample provision was made in the Type 38 
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Arisaka action to allow powder gases to 
escape harmlessly in the event of a ruptured 
case head or pierced primer. Two small holes 
in the top of the receiver ring provide vents 
for any gas escaping into the locking-lug 
recesses. A single large oblong hole in the 
bottom of the bolt, just behind the locking 
lugs, allows gas to escape into the left locking 
lug raceway and thence to the auxiliary lug 
opening in the top of this raceway, just to the 
rear of the receiver ring. Should any gas be 
directed rearward in this raceway, it would be 
deflected by the bolt stop lug, and if any got 
beyond this point the safety would deflect it 
from the shooter's face. Should a large vol¬ 
ume of gas get inside the bolt through the fir¬ 
ing pin hole, all of it could not escape through 
the large vent in the bolt. It would expand into 
the inside of the hollow striker, but it would 
not reach the shooter because of the solid 
safety cap. 

Type 89 Arlsakas 

In the late 1930s Japan was preparing for 
war. Type 38 Arisaka rifles were good, and so 
was the 6.5mm cartridge, but measures had to 
be taken to speed up production of the rifles 
and for several reasons a larger caliber was 
also desirable. Thus, in about 1938, steps 
were taken to modify the Type 38 (1905) 
action for easier, faster, less costly manufac¬ 
ture. The Type 99 (1939) Arisaka action was 
the result. At the same time they adopted a 
new cartridge, commonly known as the 7.7 
Japanese or 31 -caliber Japanese. 

Here is a brief description of the 7.7mm- 
caliber rifles and carbines based on the 99 
action, or on further modifications of it. 

1. Type 99 (1939) Long Rifle. About 9 
pounds, 31.4" barrel, 50" overall. 

2. Type 99 (1939) Short Rifle. About 8.5 
pounds, 25.75" barrel, 44.25" overall. The 
standard Japanese infantry rifle used during 
WW1I. 

3. Type 99 (1939) Sniper Rifle, same as 
number 2 above except fitted with a 2.5x 
scope with a detachable off-set mount. Bent 
down bolt handle. 


4. Type 99 (late version) Short Rifle, same 
as number 2 above but more cheaply made. 
Identifying features are: wooden buttplatc, 
fixed aperature rear sight, no model markings. 
Sec text for specific details of this and the 
paratroop rifles. 

5. Type O Paratroop Rifle. About 8.75 
pounds, 25.75" barrel, 44.25" overall. Very 
rare model. 

6. Type 2 (1942) Paratroop Rifle. About 9 
pounds, 25.9" barrel, 44.25" overall. 

The main identifying features of all rifles 
based on the Type 99 action are the stamped 
trigger guard, hinged magazine floorplate, 
and lower tang extending below the pistol 
grip. Type 99 Long, Short and Type 2 Sniper 
rifles usually had chrome-plated bores and 
bolt faces, and all except the sniper model had 
straight bolt handles. Sliding breech covers 
were also standard. 

The Type 89 Action 

Just as the 1903A3 Springfield action was a 
modified version of the 1903 Springfield 
action to make it easier to manufacture, the 
Japanese 99 action bore the same relationship 
to the earlier Type 38 action. In neither case 
did this result in the action becoming less reli¬ 
able nor weaker. Although the quality of the 
finish suffered, the modified Springfield and 
Arisaka actions were unaffected as far as mil¬ 
itary use was concerned. 

The following are the most notable out¬ 
ward changes and modifications made in 
effecting the change over from the Type 38 
(1905) 6.5mm action to the Type 99 (1939) 

1. The separate recoil block was eliminat¬ 
ed; the 99 receiver was made with an integral 
recoil lug of ample size, which was an im¬ 
provement. 

2. Instead of milling an L-slot in the receiv¬ 
er bridge for the bolt handle, most of the met¬ 
al below this slot was cut away on the 99 
receiver. This still left enough metal for a 
safety lug for the bolt handle in the event the 
front locking lugs should fail. 

3. The integral bolt-stop housing on the 



Top view of the Type 38 Arisaka action. Note 
twin gas-escape holes in the receiver ring, 
the Japanese Imperial seal and other Japan¬ 
ese markings on the receiver ring, the clip- 
charger slot in the receiver bridge, the 
L-shaped slot for the bolt handle, and the 
oval grasping ball on the straight bolt handle. 


receiver was replaced by a copy of the 
Mauser bolt-stop and ejector. The bolt-stop, 
attached to a lug on the receiver, is held in 
place by a pointed screw turned in from the 
top, with the ejector pivoting on this same 
screw. The ejector is tensioned by a separate 
small spring wedged under the heavier bolt- 
stop spring mortised in the bolt-stop. 

4. The auxiliary lug and the left (top) lock¬ 
ing lug are milled entirely through for the 

5. Sheet metal stampings were used for 
several parts on the 99 action. These include 
the upper tang, lower tang and trigger guard 
bow, magazine floorplate and floorplate latch. 

6. The magazine floorplate is hinged to the 
front of the magazine plate. 

7. The 99 tangs were made longer to fur- 
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thcr strengthen the grip area of the stock. The 
non-detachable lower tang extends over the 
end of the pistol grip. 

8. Generally, the safety cap of the 99 
action had a shallow groove cut into its out¬ 
side edge instead of having a hump. The out¬ 
side edge was usually unserrated and 
sometimes the rear surface was not knurled 
or checkered. 

9. Only a single gas port was made in the 
99 recei ver ring. 

10. The barrel shank threads were changed; 
see the barrel shank drawings elsewhere in 

11. Other minor changes were made in the 
99 action to adapt it to the 7.7mm cartridge 
and to facilitate manufacture. The magazine 
box and well were made slightly longer and 
the magazine well made slightly wider. The 
cut for the extractor inside the receiver ring 
was generally milled entirely through to the 
front edge of the receiver and through the 
threads for the barrel shank. Some milling 
cuts in the striker were made from the outside 
and entirely through the striker wall, instead 
of making the cuts only in the inside. The out¬ 
side of the extractor was made Oat instead of 

No changes were made in the breeching 
method. The bolt remained unchanged except 
as noted above and the same trigger and safe¬ 
ty systems were used. As can be expected, 99 
actions were not finished as well as 38 
actions, with the quality of the outside finish 
getting worse each succeeding year. By 1944, 
shortly before the 99 Arisaka went into pro¬ 
duction, no attempt was made to smooth fin¬ 


ish such parts as the trigger guard, flooiplate, 
extractor and upper tang. 

The 1845 Action 

By 1944 Japan was sorely pressed in her 
efforts to manufacture enough small arms for 
the expected homeland defensive operations. 
Her “last ditch” rifle was the Type 99 (1944 
or 1945) version. It was made as quickly and 
as cheaply as possible and still be usable for 
serious warfare. Outwardly, this hastily made 
rifle was the same as the regular 99 (1939) 
version except for its finish, buttplate and rear 
sight. Its rear sight was merely a sheet metal 
aperture affixed to the barrel, the buttplate a 
thin piece of wood fastened to the stock with a 
few brads. As for the rifle's finish, the word 
“rough” best describes it. On several of these 
rifles I’ve owned and examined, the receivers 
were not too bad, but the bolts appeared to be 
rough undersized forgings with only enough 
machining done to make them work. Safeties 
were unfinished, with the stem roughly weld¬ 


ed to the cap; this same type of safety was 
also used on the regular 99 (1939) versions of 
late manufacture. Although these rifles were 
fully suitable for service, they were crude. No 
effort was made to mark the receiver for type, 
but the Imperial seal was usually stamped on 


Takedown and Assembly 

First make sure the chamber and magazine 
are empty. 

Type 38: Raise the bolt handle, pull it back 
as far as it will go, then swing the bolt-stop to 
the left until the bolt can be fully withdrawn. 
The bolt can be replaced by pushing it for¬ 
ward in the receiver. In replacing a bolt with a 
sliding breech cover, the cover must be 
aligned with the grooves in the receiver at the 
same time the bolt is inserted. 

To remove the firing mechanism, grasp the 
bolt with one hand and, with the palm of the 
other hand, depress the safety as far as it will 
go, then turn it clockwise about one-quarter 
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Receiver ring markings on the Type 38 
Japanese action (right), and on the Type 99 
(far right). When the Japanese Imperial seal 
is entirely intact (not partially or entirely 
ground away) it means that the rifles were 
captured. Surrendered Japanese rifles gen¬ 
erally have the seal ground off. 


Remove the magazine floorplate, follower 
and follower spring by depressing the floor- 
plate latch in the trigger guard bow. 

To remove barrel and receiver from the 
stock, first remove the barrel bands and turn 
out the two guard screws and the tang screw. 
The barrel, receiver and upper tang can then 
be lifted from the top of the stock and the 
lower tang, trigger guard and magazine box 
can be removed from the bottom of the 
stock. Remove the magazine latch by driving 
out its pin, then remove the latch plunger and 
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Remove the trigger and sear by driving out 
the sear pin. The trigger pinisrivetedin,butcan 
be driven out with a drift punch if necessary. 

Remove the bolt-stop by turning it out, and 
pulling out the rear screw under the bolt-stop 
housing. Turn out the ejector screw to remove 
the ejector. Remove the bolt-stop spring by 
swinging its rear end down one-quarter turn 
and lifting it out. 

Reassemble all above units in reverse 
order. In reassembling the bolt-stop, first 
replace the ejector and bolt-stop, then replace 
the spring by swinging it in place. 

Type 99 takedown: Follow same proce¬ 
dures as described for the Type 38 rifle and 
action except for the following: to remove 
magazine flooiplate, drive the hinge pin out; 
to remove the floorplatc latch, turn the latch 
screw out; remove the bolt-stop by removing 
its screw; the ejector can then be pulled for¬ 
ward out of the bolt-stop housing; the bolt- 
stop spring is removed by driving it forward 
out of the housing and the ejector spring is 
removed along with it. To aid in driving the 
bolt-stop spring forward, a small screwdriver 
should be inserted under the rear of the spring 
so it can be held up while driving it forward 
until freed from the bolt-stop. 

In reassembling the bolt-stop spring, first 
place the ejector spring under it, then drive 
both forward until caught. Then insert a 
screwdriver under the rear end of the bolt- 
stop spring to hold it up so the spring can be 
driven fully in place. 

The barrels of these rifles are threaded 
tightly into the receiver (right-hand threads). 
Do not attempt to remove the barrel unless 
you have the proper tools to do so. 


tary bolt-action rifles, or in just the actions, 
knows that the 38 and 99 Japanese Arisaka 
actions are strong. Many articles have been 
written about the strength and safety of these 
actions, and many blow-up tests have been 
conducted since the late 1940s when someone 
discovered that all Japanese rifles were not 
junk. P.O. Ackley, in his book Handbook For 
Shooters & Reloaders Volume II, describes 
tests he conducted on various military bolt 

going strong after most of the others had 
failed. This book is recommended reading for 
anyone interested in action blow-up tests. 

Of all the material I've read about the 
strength of Arisaka actions, the most astonish¬ 
ing report of the toughness of a Type 38 
Japanese action and rifle appeared on page 52 


in the May, 1959 issue of The American Rifle¬ 
man. This describes a Type 38 6.5mm Arisa¬ 
ka which was rechambered to accept the 
30-06 cartridge. The 6.5mm barrel was NOT 
rebored, only the chamber was enlarged. The 
fellow who did the rechambering accom¬ 
plished it by grinding down the pilot of a 30- 
06 reamer so it would enter the bore. After 
rechambering he test fired it. Nothing much 
happened, so he used the rifle on a hunting 
trip and killed a deer with it. Because the rifle 
kicked so hard he took it to a reputable gun¬ 
smith who discovered what the owner had 
done with it and what he was shooting in it. 
Because the rifle was still intact after firing a 
number of30-06 cartridges, the gunsmith sent 
the rifle to the NRA. The NRA staff then fired 
some more 30-06 rounds through it, and it 
seems incredible that neither the barrel nor the 
action burst, for just imagine firing .308" bul¬ 
lets through a.264" groove diameter barrel! If 
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one were to deliberately plan a torture test or 
blow-up test on the 6.5mm Japanese rifle one 
could hardly think of a better scheme, even 
though it is a little crazy. That this particular 
rifle did not burst, or even appear to be 
strained by this abuse, certainly proves that 
the bolt, receiver and barrel were made of the 
best heat-treated steels. It also shows that the 
breeching and locking system is excellent. 

About 10 years before the above incident 
was reported, a friend and I put another Japan¬ 
ese rifle through a torture test with the sole 
intention of firing it until it blew up or could 
no longer be fired. For this test we used the 
worst specimen of this rifle which was ever 
carted home by a returning Gl, a Type 99 rifle 
in 7.7mm caliber. This particular rifle was 
such a crude specimen that initially we 
thought it to be a Japanese training rifle. 1 
rechambcred it for the 30-06 cartridge, and 
purposely cut the chamber fully .010" deeper 
than normal. 


For the test, I loaded a couple of cartridges 
of each of the following loads in military 30- 
06 cases: 

No. l.Case full of3031 powder with a 180- 
grain jacketed bullet. (44 grains of this powder 
with this bullet is normally a maximum load). 

No. 2. Case full of 4198 powder with a 180- 
grain jacketed bullet. (38 grains of this powder 
with this bullet is considered maximum). 

No. 3. Case full of 2400 powder with the 
180-grain jacketed bullet (This powder is nev¬ 
er recommended for the 30-06 with this bul¬ 
let, but a charge of 25 grains would be near or 
above maximum). 

It was dusk when we made the tests. The 
rifle was tied to an automobile tire and wheel, 
pointed toward a dirt bank and fired with a 
long cord tied to the trigger. 

We did not expect much to happen on fir¬ 
ing both No. 1 cartridges except flattened 
primers, and that is about all that happened. 
This was just a good “proof' load. We did. 


however, expect something to happen to the 
rifle when the No. 2 loads were fired, but 
aside from the rifle bucking in its hitch, the 
primer pockets expanding, the web splitting, 
and the case heads spreading to a snug fit in 
the bolt face recess, nothing unusual hap¬ 
pened. We could see a little spurt of flame 
coming out of the vent hole, but that was 
about all. 

When we fired one cartridge of the No. 3 
load, things happened! We noticed streaks of 
flame coming out all around the action, most 
of it concentrated around the top and right 
side of the receiver ring and from the bottom 
of the action, as the rifle bucked and bellowed 
from the shock. 

When the dust settled, we rushed to sec the 
damage and were surprised to find the barrel, 
receiver and bolt intact. The extractor was 
gone, the bolt-stop was sprung, the follower, 
follower spring and floorplatc were gone, but 
the bolt and the firing mechanism were still 
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An action from one of the several different Type 38 military training rifles. This one, with 
breech cover, is an example of one of the better-made actions, having a regular bolt with full- 
sized forward locking lugs and regular extractor. However, it has a cast iron receiver, trigger 
parts and trigger guard. A distinctive feature of these actions is that the tangs are made inte¬ 
gral with the receiver and trigger guard. 


in place. The bolt could not be opened by 
hand, and on trying to open it with a stick of 
wood the bolt handle broke off. On returning 
to my shop for closer examination, it was 
found that the right side of the receiver over 
the full length extractor cut was slightly 
bulged and that the barrel appeared to have 
moved forward out of the receiver about one 
thread. Since the bolt could not be opened we 
unscrewed the barrel from the receiver, after 
which the bolt was easily removed. The head 
of the case seemed to have melted over the 
bolt face, for it was practically welded in 
place. After knocking off the case and turn¬ 
ing the bancl back into the receiver, the rifle 
was still in a condition to be fired! In fact, lat¬ 
er on another shooter fitted this same barrel 
to a good 99 action and found that the cham¬ 
ber had not expanded at all. This experience 
thoroughly convinced us that the Japanese 
Arisaka actions arc extremely strong. A large 
ring Model 98 Mauser action might have sur¬ 
vived this test as well or bener, but I suspect 
that most of the other military bolt-action 
rifles, as well as some of the commercial bolt- 


action centerfire rifles, would not have stood 
up as well. 

Of the Type 38 and 99 actions, the 38 is 
perhaps the stronger for the following rea¬ 
sons: I) its left (top) locking lug is only partly 
slotted for the ejector, leaving it with a solid 
rear face to contact the locking shoulder in the 
receiver. The lug is not only stronger but there 
is less chance of it battering a depression in 
the locking shoulder as often happens in rifles 
having a fully slotted left lug; 2) the mill cut 
for the extractor in the receiver ring is no 
longer than needed. In the last test described 

bulged along this cut, which in the Type 99 
receiver extends all the way through the ring; 
3) the barrel shank threads are coaiscr and, in 
my opinion, afford a stronger joint between 
the barrel and receiver than achieved by the 
use of finer threads. It is also possible that a 
better steel and heat-treatment was used in 
making Type 38 actions, but I’m not sure 
about this. It is usually assumed that any rifle 
made during desperate wartime conditions 
might have inferior steel and/or improper 



Another example of the cast Iron Arisaka action made for a training rifle. This one has only 
token bolt locking lugs, a small extractor mortised into the bolt head, and receiver and trigger 
guard are held in the stock with common wood screws. 


heat-treatment compared to rifles made under 
ideal conditions, but nothing of this nature 
seems to have affected the late Type 99 ver- 


As for the breeching system used in these 
rifles, I am not sure it has much effect on the 
overall strength and safety of the action. This 
“system” is one in which the bolt head fits 
closely within a recess in the breech end of the 
barrel. This breeching system produces the 
same results as achieved in the M98 Mauser, 
in which a ring of steel is placed around most 
of the bolt head. 

The weak points in both systems are the 
wide extractor cut in this ring of steel, and 
the undercut in the bolt face recess. As far 
as strength and safety are concerned, I don’t 
believe this breeching method is much supe¬ 
rior to the 03 Springfield breech system. 
There is no question that the 98 Mauser and 
Arisaka breeching would be far stronger and 
safer if there was no undercut in the bolt 
face recess, and if a flush-type narrow 
extractor were used so the wide extractor 
slot could be eliminated. When an action 
blows up it is usually the result of a faulty 
cartridge—when the head of the cartridge 
splits open to let large amounts of powder 
gases escape to the rear. In this event, I fail 
to see where the 98 Mauser or Arisaka 
breechings are any better than the 1903 
Springfield breeching. In the two previously 
mentioned Arisaka torture tests, none of the 
cartridge cases used were faulty. I wonder 
what would have happened with the 6.5mm 
Arisaka rifle chambered for the 30-06 car¬ 
tridge if the head of one of the cartridges 
had cracked or split open when fired, rather 
than expanding evenly. 1 think the results 
would have been different. A good 03 
Springfield action with its funnel breeching 
will withstand considerable abuse from 
overloads heavy enough to cause head 
expansion, but if the head of the case splits 
with such a load then the situation is differ¬ 
ent. So that I am not entirely misunderstood, 
I do prefer the Mauser M98 breeching 
method over that of the Arisaka, and I prefer 
either over the Springfield. 


Type 38, 6.5mm caliber: During WWII 
much erroneous infoimation circulated about 
“that small caliber Jap rifle." Many believed 
that they were of “25 caliber.” 

Before Norma made the 6.5mm Japanese 
cartridge commercially available, it was com¬ 
mon practice to rechamber the 6.5mm Arisa¬ 
ka rifle or carbine to the 257 Roberts case 
necked up to hold a 6.5mm bullet. 

As long as Norma commercial 6.5 Japan¬ 
ese ammunition and cases arc available, there 
is no longer any practical reason to have the 
Arisaka 6.5mm rifle rechambered. The Nor- 
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Underside view of the Japanese Type 38 
bolt head (6.5mm) showing: (A) gas vent 
hole, (B) extractor, (C) bolt face recess with 
undercut. (D) ejector slot, (E) locking lugs 
and (F) bolt-stop lug. The Type 99 bolt is the 
same except that the extractor slot is milled 
entirely through the bolt-stop and locking 

ma 6.5 Japanese case is just as reloadable as 
any other. If you have one of these Japanese 
rifles and if you are not sure if it has been 
rechambercd, better have it checked by a 
competent gunsmith before attempting to fire 
Norma ammunition in it. 

Type 99, 7.7mm caliber: here again we 
have the same situation. It no longer makes 
sense to rechamber the 7.7mm Arisaka rifle 
because Norma also loads this cartridge. 
Before Norma loaded this cartridge, it was 
common practice to rechamber 7.7mm Arisa¬ 
ka to 30-06 caliber. Of course, any recham¬ 
bering is hardly practical since the 
introduction of Norma 7.7mm Japanese loads. 
Again a warning—if you are not sure of the 
chamber in your 7.7 rifle then have it checked 
by a competent gunsmith. 

During the Korean war many Type 99s 
were rechambered for the 30-06 cartridge 
and issued to troops of the Republic of 
Korea. The rechambering was done by U.S. 
Ordnance units stationed near Tokyo, Japan. 
I don't know how these rifles were recham¬ 
bered—whether the barrel was set back or 
not, or how the magazine was lengthened, 
because I have been unable to examine one. 
These rifles can be identified by the marking 
CaL .30 U.S. stamped on the left side of the 
receiver ring. 


Tlw 6.5mm Japanese Cartridge 

Japan adopted this cartridge in 1897. It is 
a semi-rimmed bottlenecked case primed 
with a Berdan primer of a size never made 
available to reloaders. The “6.5mm” repre¬ 
sents bore size, or the same as 256-caliber. 
The standard Japanese military ball loading 
was a 139-grain spitzer bullet, its muzzle 
velocity about 2500 fps. Sporting ammuni¬ 
tion in this caliber is still manufactured by 
Norma and is available through many Nor¬ 
ma dealers. Norma offers two 6.5 loads— 
one with a 139-grain semi-pointed, softpoint, 
boattail bullet; the other using a 156-grain 
softpoint spitzer bullet. Muzzle velocities for 
these loads are 2360 and 2070 fps, respcc- 

Tfie 7.7mm Japanese Cartridge 

Adopted by Japan in 1939, the 7.7mm 
cartridge has a rimless bottlenecked case. 
The standard military ball load has a 183- 
grain pointed bullet with a muzzle velocity 
of about 2300 fps. Norma has one load for 
this cartridge—a 180-grain softpoint semi- 
pointed boattail bullet. The 180-grain load, 
with a muzzle velocity of 2500 fps, has at 
200 yards a remaining energy of 1770 foot 
pounds. 

Summary 

For remodeling into a sporting rifle, or 
using its action to build a rifle, Arisaka rifles 
are far down on the popularity list of rifles. 
Until Norma ammunition became available 
in the Japanese calibers, the Arisaka rifles 
were not seriously considered for gun- 
smithing because of the ammunition prob¬ 


lem. Some of their unpopularity is undoubt¬ 
edly due to the early unfavorable publicity 
given them during and shortly after WWII. 
However, I believe the main reason why 
they have not been used more frequently for 
remodeling is because the action is not easy 

I have not remodeled many Arisaka rifles, 
and I can think of only two occasions when 1 
built a complete rifle on this action. I have, 
however, techambered many of the 6.5s to the 
6.5/257 Roberts. Some of these rifles are still 
being used by their owners for hunting deer. 
The amateur gunsmith is cautioned to be on 
his guard against Japanese training rifles, 
which are unsuitable for any gunsmithing. 
These training rifles are discussed at the end 
of this chapter. 

The Arisaka Paratroop Rifle 

This chapter would not be complete with¬ 
out illustrations and descriptions of three oth¬ 
er types of Japanese military weapons used 
before and during WWII: the takedown para¬ 
troop models, the Type “1” rifle and the vari¬ 
ous training rifles. 

The first of the takedown paratroop rifles is 
generally designated as the Type 0 Paratroop 
rifle. This particular model is quite rare, and I 
have never examined one closely. Probably 
developed around 1940, it is based on the 
Type 99 Arisaka action. Chambered for the 
7.7mm Japanese cartridge, it was made so the 
barrel and forend assembly could be separated 
from the buttstock and action assembly, with 
the takedown effected by an interrupted- 
thread joint between barrel and receiver. It 
featured a detachable bolt handle. It has a 
25.75" barrel, weighs about 8.75 pounds and 
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Parts Legend 

1 Receiver (top view) 

2 Upper tang 

4 Extractor 

5 Extractor collar 

6 Firing pin 

7 Mainspring 

B Cocking piece/safety 
9 Breech cover 

10 Sear 

11 Sear pin 

12 Sear spring 

13 Trigger 

It 

16 Bolt-stop spring 

17 Bolt-stop screw 

18 Ejector 

19 Ejector screw 

20 Trigger guard 

22 Floorplate latch 

23 Floorplate latch pin 

24 Floorplate latch plunger 

25 Floorplate latch plunger spring 

26 Magazine box 

27 Follower spring 

28 Follower 

29 Front trigger guard screw 

30 Recoil block 

31 Lower tang 

32 Rear trigger guard screw 

33 Stock bushing 

34 Tang screw 



Type 38 Arisaka 



is 44.25" overall. In original and very good 
condition they're a desirable item for any mil¬ 
itary arms collection. 

The second takedown paratroop rifle is the 
Type 2, developed in 1942 to replace the 
Type 0. Type 2 rifles also used the 7.7mm 
cartridge, weigh 9 pounds, and their 25.90" 
barrel make overall length 44.25". It has a 
cleaning rod under the barrel and it will accept 
the regular Japanese bayonet. 

The action of the Type 2 is also a modifica¬ 
tion of the basic 99 action, having the same 
bolt and magazine parts. 

The Type 2 takedown system uses a 
wedge, through the massive front part of 
the receiver, to hold the slip-fit barrel in 
place. The barrel shank is round and 
smooth except for the solid lug underneath 
it. The front of the receiver is bored and 
milled to accept the lugged barrel shank. 
Under the front part of the receiver, and 
made integral with it, is a heavy mass of 
steel through which is milled a rectangular 
hole for the takedown wedge. It is so posi¬ 
tioned that the wedge engages forward of 
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Type 99 Arisaka 


the barrel lug. A ringed screw on the wedge 
threads into the side of the receiver and, 
with the barrel and wedge in place, this 
screw is turned to draw the wedge and barrel 
tightly into the receiver. When turned in the 
opposite direction, it allows the wedge and 
barrel to be removed. It is a simple and 
effective takedown system for a military 
bolt-action rifle. 

There is also a matching shaped block of 
metal attached to the breech end of the barrel 
to butt against the receiver when the rifle is as¬ 
sembled. The front tang of the trigger guard is 
fitted into a milled recess in the bottom of the 
receiver and held in place with a screw. The ex¬ 
tra metal in the receiver and on the barrel adds 
over a half-pound to the weight of this rifle 
compared to the regular Type 99 Short Rifle. 

The takedown system of the Type 2 appears 
rugged enough and, with the wedge drawn 
tight it is probably anchored as securely in the 
receiver as is the bolt in the receiver. 


Mmensioral Action Specifications 


TBS 9RSS? 

Weight 

Overall 

. .48 oz. .. .48 oz. 

(not ind. tang) .. 

Receiver ring dia. 
Bolt body dia. . 

. .4.730".. .4.730" 
..1.335"...1.345" 

.. ..700".703" 

Bolt travel 

Striker travel .... 

. .4.415".. .4.425" 

. .5.600".. .5.600" 

spacing..6.930".. .6.930" 

Magazine well opening: 

Length .3.120" ... .3.210" 

Width 600".640" 

« : 

.495".485" 

.055".060" 


Because Type 2 rifles are not very common 
they would be worth much more as a collec¬ 
tor’s arm if left “as issued.” 


Type I Japanese Rifles 

One of the unusual Japanese military 
shoulder arms is the Type I rifle. Very little is 
known about its history except that it is a 
hybrid, made in Italy for Japan. It has features 
of the Italian M91 Caroano rifle and the Type 
38 Arisaka. Chambered for the 6.5mm Japan¬ 
ese cartridge, they were made by the Pietro 
Beretta firm in Gardonc, Italy, perhaps even 
by other Italian firms. 1 don’t know when or 
how many were made. 

The Type I rifle has a 30.5" barrel, weighs 
about 9 pounds and is 49.75" overall. The bar¬ 
rel and sights are similar to those on the regu¬ 
lar 38 Arisaka rifle. A half-length wooden 
handguard covers part of the barrel. It has a 
cleaning rod in the iorend under the barrel and 
the rifle accepts the regular Arisaka bayonet. 
The barrel bands, and the method by which 
they are held in place with spring clips, the 
grasping grooves in the forend and the sling 
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swivels, are patterned after the Type 38 rifle 
stock. No tangs are employed. 

The receiver, bolt and trigger mechanism 
are near copies of the Italian M91 Carcano 
action, and the Mauser-type staggered-col- 
umn magazine is a close copy of that of the 
Type 38 action. The trigger guard bow is 
large like that on the Carcano action. The bolt, 
firing mechanism, trigger mechanism, safety, 
extractor, bolt-stop and ejector are practically 
identical to the same parts in the M91 Car¬ 
cano action, though they are not interchange¬ 
able. The receiver differs from the Carcano in 
that its magazine well is wider, with cartridge 
guide lips milled in to handle cartridges front 
the staggcred-column magazine. The front of 
the slotted bridge is grooved to accept a stripper 
clip. The trigger guard, magazine box, door¬ 
plate, floorplatc latch, follower and follower 
spring arc nearly identical to these parts in the 
Type 38 action. Type I action specs follow: 



Receiver length, receiver ring diameter, bolt 
diameter, bolt travel and striker travel are about 
the same as in the M91 Carcano action. See the 
chapter on the M91 Carcano for more details. 

Of the thousands of military rifles I’ve 
seen, only two were Type I rifles, so I doubt if 
many arc around. At any rate, ifanyone wants 
to remodel or convert this rifle that’s his busi¬ 
ness, but I think it would be better to sell or 
trade it to a military arms collector and use an 
M98 Mauser, which is plentiful. 

Japanese Training Rifles 
The Type 38 Training Rifle is one of sever¬ 
al variations of training or drill rifles the 


Japanese made. Outwardly, none of them 
appear to be much different from the regular 
Type 38, but outward appearances are deceiv¬ 
ing. No discussion of Japanese military rifles 
would be complete without mention of them. 
The reader should be warned, however, that 
these rifles are positively dangerous if fired 
with live ammunition. 

Although I’ve only been able to examine 
four of these rifles in the past, all were essen¬ 
tially alike in appearance except for bolt and 
receiver details. There probably arc others that 
arc different from the ones I have seen, but I 
believe they can all be classed in the same cat¬ 
egory. Outwardly, these training rifles are 
identical, or nearly so, to the regular Type 38 
infantry rifle. They are approximately the 
same weight, length and size, and are stocked 
in the same manner and usually have sights 
similar to the Type 38. A bayonet can be 
attached to them, and often they’re complete 
with a cleaning rod under the barrel. All have 
smoothbored barrels and are chambered for 
the 6.5mm Japanese blank or training car¬ 
tridge. The barrel may be a worn out one sal¬ 
vaged from a regular Type 38 rifle and then 
bored out smooth, or merely a piece of tubing 
screwed into the heavier (reinforced) breech 
end of the barrel. 

Most 6.5mm training rifles have a cast or 
forged iron receiver, the upper tang integral 
with it. Often the outside finish of these 
receivers is very rough. Some have a receiver 
made of steel tubing with the rear tang welded 
on. Practically all have the receiver grooved 
for the sliding breech cover, and a couple of 
them 1 examined had these covers. All have a 
rough cast trigger guard with an integral low¬ 
er tang. Instead of a rear guard screw, these 
actions usually employed a tang screw con¬ 
necting the two tangs. On one rifle I exam¬ 


ined, only the barrel bands held the barrel and 
action in the stock and two wood screws held 
the trigger guard and magazine in place. 

I have seen three different types of bolts 
and receivers in these training rifles. One had 
a standard pattern bolt with dual-opposed 
locking lugs which engaged in the receiver 
ring, and was fitted with the standard long, 
non-rotating extractor. Another had a bolt 
with thin dual-opposed locking lugs which 
engaged in the receiver ring, but with a thin 
spring extractor mortised in the bolt body and 
extending through a slot through the right 
locking lug. The last one had no forward lock¬ 
ing lugs, the extractor fitted in the bolt head, 
and a rib on the bolt which engaged forward 
of the receiver bridge to hold the action 
closed. All of these bolts appeared to be cast- 

Thcsc training rifles can usually be identi¬ 
fied by their smooth bores, but the surest 
method is to remove the barrel and action 
from the stock, and if the tang is integral with 
the receiver, or welded in place, then you 
know for certain that it is a training rifle. 
Regardless of the type of bolt it has, these 
rifles should never be fired with bulleted 
ammunition or the action used for building a 
rifle. 

Markings 

Regular issue Japanese military bolt-action 
rifles in calibers 6.5 and 7.7mm have the 
Japanese imperial seal stamped on the top for¬ 
ward part of the receiver. This seal is round, 
up to about 7/16" in diameter, and resembles 
a sunflower or daisy blossom with sixteen 
petals. It is often referred to as the ’’rising sun” 
or “chrysanthemum" marking. On many 
Japanese rifles this seal has been partly or 
entirely ground away, indicating these partic- 
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Japanese Hook Safety Action 


Action weight 
Action (receiver) length 
(not including tang) 

Receiver diameter 
Receiver ring length 

Bolt diameter. 

Bolt travel 

Striker travel . 

Guard screw spacing 
Loading port length .2.875" 


.1.350" 


.7.5" 


ular rifles were surrendered. Rifles with the 
seal untouched were generally captured arms. 

Below the imperial seal are stamped the 
Japanese characters indicating the type and 
year designation of the rifle. These markings 
arc illustrated nearby. The imperial seal is not 
found on Japanese training rifles, but a few 
arc marked with Japanese characters to indi¬ 
cate they are for use with blank cartridges 
only. Sometimes there is another marking on 
the receiver ring of these training rifles, prob¬ 
ably the mark of the arsenal which made 
them. The Type 99 (late version) rifle carries 
the imperial seal, but has no type or year 
markings. 

On all 6.5 and 7.7 Japanese bolt-action 
rifles I’ve seen, the serial number is stamped 
on the left side of the receiver, below the 
groove for the sliding breech cover. I have 
no information on the serial numbering pro¬ 


Ignltlon . 
Magazine 

riL 

Bolt-stop 


Tumbolt repeater operated by bolt handle. 

One-piece steel construction, mostly round with no prominent recoil 
lug. 

Two-piece; rotating bolt body with dual-opposed forward locking lugs 
and separate non-rotating bolt head. Root of bolt handle serves as an 
auxiliary locking lug. 

One-piece striker (firing pin), coil mainspring, oocks on closing the bolt. 
. Staggered-column, non-detachable magazine. Detachable doorplate. 
Double-stage, non-adjustable. 

Rotating finger hook safety locks striker. 

. One-piece spring steel hook mounted in bolt head. 

Pivotal type mounted in left receiver wall. Stops rearward travel of bolt 
and activates the ejector at the same time. 

.. .Sliding ejector dovetailed into the bolt head. 


cedures followed in Japan, so the serial num¬ 
ber in itself means little. The Type 38 action 
pictured in this chapter has a serial number 
well over 5,000,000, which may be some 
indication as to the number of these rifles 

One or more various small markings often 
precede or follow the serial number marking. 
These marks may be arsenal identification 
marks and/or arsenal proof marks. On Type 
38 actions part of the serial number is usually 
stamped on the underside of the bolt handle 
base, and on some of the other parts as well, 
such as the trigger and trigger guard. 

I will end this chapter with a description of 
perhaps the rarest and most unusual Japanese 
military rifle action of all. 


I have never seen or examined a Japanese 
military rifle which, because of its hook-like 
safety, is usually called the Hook Safety 
Japanese rifle. I have seldom read anything 
about it either. Therefore I can write only 
about the action, an action which I obtained 
on loan from a kind reader, an action which 
originally had the bolt handle replaced. The 
most I have ever read about it is in the book 
Shots Fired In Anger in which the author, 
Bradford Aniger, describes this rifle he 
obtained while in the service in the South 
Pacific during WW1I. He identifies it as the 
"Thirty Year” Japanese Carbine. It evidently 
was a forerunner of the Type 38. 

The receiver of the Japanese Hook Safety 
action is of one-piece construction probably 
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being machined from a forging. It is basically 
round except for a flat area around the maga¬ 
zine box and on both sides of the front guard 
screw stud. There is no recoil lug worth men¬ 
tioning, although the stock may have been fit¬ 
ted with a separate steel lug into which the 
guard screw stud fitted. The receiver tang is 
several inches long, the loading port opening 
about 2’/s", with the receiver proper minus 
tang 8 inches long. The top of the bridge is 
nicely contoured and its forward edge has a 
cartridge clip slot similar to that of the Model 

98 Mauser military action. A bolt-stop similar 
to that used on the German Model 88 Com¬ 
mission rifle and on the Mannlichcr/Schoe- 
nauer action is fitted in the rear left side of the 
bridge, and the right side wall notched deeply 
for the root of the bolt handle. This notch is 
similar to that found on the Japanese Models 

99 or 38 Arisaka actions. The rear end of the 
tang is squared off. 

The inside of the receiver is machined to 
accept the two-piece bolt with its dual- 
opposed forward locking lugs, and this 
means that raceways are cut to allow passage 
of the locking lugs and shoulders machined 
inside the receiver ring for the lugs to engage 
with. Both locking lugs are solid. A separate 
quick-detachable bolt head with a flat face is 
fitted into the front of the bolt body and held 
in place by a small lug on the bolt head 
engaging in a matching slot inside the bolt 
body. This bolt head does not rotate with the 
bolt body. Fitted in a groove in the right side 
of the bolt head, and between it and the bolt 
body, is the simple one-piece spring steel 


extractor, while the sliding ejector is fitted 
on the left side in a dovetail. The arrange¬ 
ment of the bolt head, extractor and ejector 
is almost identical to the system used in the 
German M-88 Commission and early Mann- 
lichcr/Schoenauer actions. And as on these 
rifles, the breech of the barrel is recessed and 
slotted on both sides to accept the front end 
of the bolt head, extractor and ejector. There 
arc no gas vent holes in the bolt body or 
head, but there arc two small angled vent 
holes in the top of the receiver ring injunc¬ 
tion with the breech of the barrel. 

The bolt handle (Note: the original bolt 
handle on this action has been replaced with a 
modem-styled one) is an integral part of the 
bolt and its root serves as the safety locking 
lug which fits into a deep notch machined in 
the right receiver bridge wall. A flange encir¬ 
cles the rear end of the bolt and serves to seal 
off the locking lug raceways. Just ahead of 
this flange the bolt is machined to provide a 
preliminary cocking cam for the firing mech¬ 
anism. 

While the front end of the bolt with its sep¬ 
arate bolt head arrangement is a familiar one, 
not so the arrangement of the pans on the rear 
of the bolt. To say the least, it is a very odd 
arrangement of parts that make up the safety, 
cocking piece and other parts to cock the 
striker. 1 was puzzled by it and I had the bolt 
on my desk for ten days and still could not 
discover how to disassemble it to find out just 
how it worked. It was not until I read about 
this action in Bradford Aniger's book did I get 
the striker mechanism disassembled. I won¬ 


dered just what the designer of it had in mind 
because it was surely one masterpiece of 
incompetency. 

The bolt is drilled and bored out from the 
front to within about 1.5" from the rear end, 
leaving a collar at that point through which 
the rear end of the striker projects. The one- 
piece striker also has a collar near its tip and 
the coil mainspring is compressed between 
these two collars. 

Thus far it is simple enough, but wait, it 
gets complicated. The rear end of the bolt is 
also machined out for the collar and a safe- 
ty/half-cocking cam opening made into it 
while still leaving a collar. 

What follows is reassembly of a complete¬ 
ly stripped bolt, in proper order. Taking the 
striker with mainspring slipped over it, posi¬ 
tion it into the bolt. Next comes the part which 
I will call the striker sear, a small part which 
has a triangular scar projecting from it and 
which has a hole through its center partly 
threaded. This striker sear is then positioned 
inside the rear end of the bolt so that the rear 
end of the striker can pass through it. 

Next comes the hook safety, a part that can 
also be called a cocking piece because the 
striker can be cocked with it, and it is slipped 
into the rear of the bolt, with the hook oppo¬ 
site the bolt handle. This part has twin projec¬ 
tions on its forward end that engage in 
matching notches in the rear threaded end of 
the striker sear, the purpose to be explained 

Next comes the striker head. It is a split 
two-piece part threaded at its front to slip into 
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the safety and threaded into the striker sear. 
The rear end of the striker has twd grooves 
turned into it, and the inside of the two-piece 
striker head has two matching collars so that 
the parted halves can fit over the rear of the 
striker and engage with it with the two 
halves held together by the safety and the 
threaded end. Now, to assemble it, the strik¬ 
er must be pushed back into the bolt to com¬ 
press the mainspring fully. The two halves of 
the striker head are slipped onto the end of 
the protruding striker, and the striker is 
allowed to go forward again, drawing the 
striker head partly into the safety. To finish 
the job, the striker head is then turned clock¬ 
wise until it is fully threaded into the striker 
sear, which will require about four turns. 
There is a small plunger in the knurled end 
in one of the striker head halves, and it must 
be depressed on the last two turns in order to 
slip past the safety. To disassemble this cre¬ 
ation, remove the bolt head first, and with a 
metal rod which will slip into the bolt body 
held in a vise (Note: the cleaning rod in this 
carbine has a head specifically made to serve 
as this tool), and with the bolt in one hand 
and the striker tip on the end of the rod, press 
down on the bolt to push the striker in as far 
as it can go. The rear end of the striker will 
then project far enough out of the bolt and 
safety to allow the two halves of the striker 
head to be slipped in place; that is, if your 
fingers of the other hand are adept at han¬ 
dling two parts. When in place, relax the 
pressure on the bolt and the striker head will 
move into the safety and the threaded end 
will contact the striker sear. Now turn the 
striker head clockwise until tight. The striker 
head is fitted with a small spring-backed 
plunger, and it has to be depressed to slip 
under the safety on the last two turns. Con¬ 
versely, this plunger has to be depressed on 
disassembly. The procedure for complete dis¬ 
assembly is to turn the striker head counter¬ 
clockwise until the threads are out of 
engagement, and using a rod as mentioned 
before, push the striker into the bolt as far as 
it will go, remove the split striker head, and 
presto, everything comes apart. 

How does the bolt and striker arrangement 
function and how is it operated? To replace the 
bolt in the receiver, the safety (the safety-lever 
is the larger hook) must be to the left—oppo¬ 
site the bolt handle. Cocking occurs on closing 
the bolt, and on turning the bolt handle down 
the action is locked and cocked. Pulling the 
trigger will release the striker and fire the rifle. 
If the rifle is not to be fired and put on safe 
instead, then pull back on the safety hook, 
swing the hook upright and ease it forward or 
release it to fall forward. Either way the rifle 
won’t fire because the twin projections on the 
end of the safety no longer align with the 
notches of the striker sear, thus halting the 
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striker well before the striker tip (firing pin tip) 
protrudes from the bolt face. With the safety in 
this position the hook obscures the sight line 
and locks the bolt closed. To fire the rifle, the 
striker must be cocked again and to do this it 
has to be pulled back via the safety and the 
safety swung to the left. 

1 imagine this is the reason why this rifle is 
called the Hook Safety rifle. Anyway, before 
the safety hook can be swung to the left, it is 
being held back far enough so that when it is 
swung all the way the action is cocked and 
ready to fire. Closing the action, putting it on 
safe and cocking it again cannot be quickly or 
conveniently done. One reason the safety is 
not conveniently operated is due to the puny 
finger hook. 

Disassembly in the field of the firing mech¬ 
anism surely posed a greater threat of losing 
parts at both ends of the bolt. 

This bolt has not a single commendable 
feature, or at least I have not found it. 

The trigger mechanism is a simple, but 
rather crude one comprised of the trigger, 
scar, sear spring and two pins on which these 
two main parts pivot and are held in place. On 
the front end of the sear, and extending 
upward through a hole in the receiver, there is 
a pin. There is a matching groove cut into the 
bolt body so that unless the bolt is fully closed 
the trigger cannot be pulled to fire the rifle. 
This same arrangement is used on the later 
Arisaka rifles as well as in the P-14 and M-17 
Enfield actions. 

The trigger guard and magazine plate is a 
one-piece machined steel unit with a hole at 
each end to accept the two guard screws 
which thread into the receiver to hold the 
action in the stock. The magazine doorplate is 
detachable and held in place by a spring- 
loaded catch positioned in the front of the 
guard bow. Fitted between the trigger guard 
and receiver is a sheet metal magazine box. 
The magazine follower is also a sheet metal 
stamping and it is provided tension by a zig¬ 
zag wire spring fitted to both the doorplate 
and the follower. This is the first high-pow¬ 
ered action I have ever seen using spring wire 
for a follower spring. 

All in all, this action is well made but poor¬ 
ly designed. In particular, both ends of the 
bolt. For example, take the bolt head. Field¬ 
stripping this bolt while on anything other 
than a bare floor or bare ground, the bolt head 
assembly could easily be lost, and if not the 
entire unit, the extractor and/or the ejector 
could be more easily lost. I have come across 
quite a few German M88 Commission rifles 
with the bolt head missing or the extractor 
gone, probably due to having been lost. This 
surely is a deplorable arrangement for a mili- 

The rear end of the bolt is just about as bad. 
This action could have been made to fully 



A close-up detail of the hook safety. 


cock on the up-swing of the bolt handle, but 
instead it was made to cock on the closing of 
the bolt. This is not altogether bad, but I see 
no rhyme or reason in the design of the hook 
safety. To begin, the hook is too small. Rather 
than being designed as a safety, it appears to 
me that the hook was put there in order for the 
soldier to recock the striker in case of a mis¬ 
fire, but with the hook is too small to do this 
with ease. And as for a safety, after the action is 
cocked, this hook can only be swung down re¬ 
quiring that it be pulled back a slight amount 
first. When swung down, the striker is then 
put on SAFE. However, there is no positive 
halting point to stop the swing of the hook 
until its end touches the stock and then it is 
not easily swung back again. It is entde to say 

And cruder still is the entire cocking mech¬ 
anism. Not having any instructions on how to 
disassemble the bolt and firing mechanism it 
took me hours to figure it all out. Anyway it 
was no wonder why this Hook Safety rifle 
with its rather complicated action was 
replaced by the Type 38 rifle. 

A great many Japanese rifles were brought 
into the United States by G.l.s after WWI1, 
and many more were imported and sold by 
dealers in military surplus arms, so the total 
number in the U.S. must be great. Many of 
them will remain souvenirs and many of the 
better specimens and the rarer ones are in col¬ 
lections or will be obtained for this purpose. 







discontented with it, and it was felt that a 
smokeless-powder cartridge and a repeating 
rifle to handle it were needed. Some of the 
other world powers had already adopted these 
changes, including France (8mm in 1886), 
Germany (8mm in 1888), England (303 in 
1888) and Belgium (7.65 mm in 1889). To 
work toward this change, boards of inquiry 
were appointed to look into the selection of a 
suitable new rifle and cartridge, to determine 
by test the best rifle to adopt and manufacture. 
In 1890, some 53 rifles were submitted (some 
were nearly alike or minor variations of the 
same action) for the tests. 

Among the rifles submitted were the Lee 
Magazine system, Mauser (Belgian Ml889), 
Swiss Rubin, French Berthier, German Com¬ 
mission Ml888, Mannlicher, Savage and 
Krag-Jorgenscn. Incidentally, the Savage was 
an early version of the M99, a lever action 
with rotary-spool magazine. As a result of 
these trials, the Krag-Jorgenscn (with some 
modifications to be made) was adopted in 
1892, with a royalty to the inventors. 

This rifle was a joint invention of two Nor¬ 
wegians: Capt. Ole Hermann Johannes Krag 
and Erik Jorgensen. Denmark had already 
adopted their design in 1889, but Norway 
waited to do so until 1894. 

Adopted with the new rifle was a new 30- 
caliber cartridge. Using a rimmed, bottle¬ 
necked case, it was the first U.S. military 
cartridge loaded with smokeless powder— 
officially the “30 Army" or “30 Government” 
or, more popularly, the “30-40 Krag.” More 
on the cartridge later. 

Although officially adopted in 1892, it was 
not until 1894 that Springfield Armory 
(Springfield, Mass.) was sufficiently tooled 
up to begin making the Krag. Meanwhile, and 
for several years after 1892, the old 45-70 
Springfield continued in service use. In fact, 
not enough Krags had been made by 1898 to 
arm all of our soldiers who fought in Cuba 
during the Spanish-American War, and many 


The Krag Rifle* and Carbines 

II U.S. Krag rifles and carbines are 
:ed on the left side of the receiver tough- 


U.S. 

MODEL (year) SPRINGFIELD 
ARMORY (serial number) 

Only rifles were made at first, these the 
M1892. On this rifle, the word MODEL was 
omitted from the receiver marking and they 
were stamped 1894, indicating only the year 
they were made.* The M1892 (marked 1894) 
has a 30" barrel with a flat muzzle, a ramrod 
under the barrel, a square-toed stock, and no 
trapdoor in the buttplate. The first deliveries 
were made in the fall of 1894. 

A very few test M1892 carbines were also 
made. These had a 22" barrel, were stocked 
nearly to the muzzle and had a ramrod. All 
military U.S. Krags were made without a pis- 

Some changes were made, and a Model 
1896 rifle and carbine were brought out—and 
so marked—in that year. The muzzle was 
crowned, the ramrod was eliminated, and a 3- 
piecc sectional cleaning rod, to be stored in a 
hole in the buttstock through a trap in the steel 
buttplate, was furnished. The buttplate toe 
was rounded also. 

The Ml892 Krag rifles already in use in 
the field were returned to the armory and con¬ 
verted to the M1896 pattern. To identify these 
converted models, look for Ml896 features 
on those pieces bearing the 1894 date. 

The first real carbine production began in 
1896. The Ml896 carbine had a half-length 
forcnd with a barrel band to hold forend, hand 
guard and barrel together. The barrel band lies 
against the front end of the rear sight. These 


carbines had no ramrod or sling swivels, but 
were fitted with a so-called saddle ring on the 
left side of the stock. 

The biggest changes to both Krags came 
with the Ml898 rifles and carbines. The two 
most noticeable changes were the reversal of 
the magazine cutoff so that it was in the ON 
position when swung down, by changing its 
spring, and eliminating the lip under the bolt- 
handle notch. Far more Ml898 rifles were 
made than any others, nearly 263,000 of 
them. Only 5000 M1898 carbines were pro- 


The Ml899 Krag carbine had a forend 
about 2"longerthantheM1896 type and used 
the same length handguard as the rifle. This 
placed the barrel band about 2" ahead of the 
rear sight. The saddle ring was omitted, and 
some were made with a knurled, but unflared, 
cocking piece—commonly called a “head- 

A number of very minor changes were 
made in the Krag from 1894 on, but they are 
not important enough to be mentioned here. 
Various rear sights were also used, and these, 
as well as other changes, are covered thor¬ 
oughly in other books. 

Some unusual and now rare versions of the 
Krag were made. The Cadet rifle was similar 
to the regular Ml896, but it lacked sling 
swivels and had a ramrod. 

A few 22 rimfire Gallery Practice rifles 
were made at Springfield Armory in 1906. 
They were single shot rifles based on the M98 
action, the barrels offset at the breech and 
made with an auxiliary extractor. These 22 
barrels were made under the watchful eye of 
famed barrelmaker Harry Pope. Some, at 
least, carry his name stamp. 

Afterthe 1903 Springfield rifles were in pro¬ 
duction, most of the Krag rifles and carbines 
were sold to NRA members through the DCM 


Of the Old 73s were used in that short but cost- unending search for U.S. Krags marked Model 1892 

ly conflict. has failed, so fir, 10 lum up even one. 


(Above) U.S. Krag-Jorgensen Model 1898 rifle. 
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at unbelievably low prices.* The caibines were 
far more desirable than the rifles, so many of 
the M98 Krag rifles were converted to the car¬ 
bine style at the Benicia Arsenal. These were 
like the regular M99 carbine, but came with 
sling swivels and 03 Springfield front sights. 

The Krag Action 

As already mentioned, those changes made 
in the Krag action were minor, relatively 
unimportant. Because the M98 Krag was 
made in the largest numbers and is the model 
most likely to be seen, I’ll describe it. 

The Krag has a vety smooth-working tum- 
bolt action with a unique non-dctachablc, but 
quick-loadable, horizontal magazine. It is 
probably one of the smoothest bolt actions 
ever made in the United States, but it does 
have its fruits, as we shall see. 

The receiver was precisely machined from 
a one-piece steel forging. The barrel is thread¬ 
ed (square-type threads) into the front of the 
receiver. The barrel, made without a shoulder, 
has a flat breech end which butts against a col¬ 
lar machined inside the receiver ring. The 
round receiver ring has no recoil shoulder. 
The left wall of the receiver continues straight 
back from the ring, and since it is not milled 
out for a locking lug raceway, it is very thick. 
The receiver bridge is slotted for the extractor 
and top part of the bolt sleeve, but naturally 
has no cuts for a stripper clip, since the maga¬ 
zine can only be loaded from the side. The 
receiver ends in a tang, rounded on top. 


Krag was available Irom Ihc Rock Island (Illinois) Arsenal. 
These were brand-new rifles, Ihc barrets 24" long (not 22", 
as had been the standard DCM carbine) fined with a car- 
bine slock, also new, and an 03 from sight. The price was 
$6.50. plus the usual packaging and shipping charges, com¬ 
pared to the SI SO the 22" barreled carbines had cost some 


The one-piece smoothly machined and pol¬ 
ished bolt has a single forward locking lug 
which engages a matching mortise milled in 
the bottom front of the receiver, just to the 
rear of the internal collar against which the 
barrel abuts. The rear surface of this mortise is 
partly inclined so that the locking lug can gain 
a purchase on it when closing the bolt, to 
force it forward the last. 150" against the ten¬ 
sion of the mainspring and/or a haixl-to-chamber 
cartridge. When the bolt is locked, the locking 
lug is at the bottom, but on the '/d-tum required 
to open the bolt, the lug is to the right. 

On the center of the bolt body, 90° above 
the locking lug, there is a guide rib about 
2.70" long. As the bolt is opened and closed, 
this guide rib, and attached long extractor, 
slides through the slot in the receiver bridge, 
helping to prevent any binding of the bolt 
movement. More importantly, however, the 
guide rib provides an auxiliary safety locking 
lug for the bolt; it engages forward of—but 
does not contact by a few thousandths of an 
inch—the front edge of the bridge. 

The bolt handle, integral with the bolt, is on 
the extreme rear of the bolt body. Its base is 
square; its shank is straight, round, heavy and 
tapered; and it ends in a round grasping ball. It 
is positioned at a very low angle when the bolt 
is closed and is still sufficiently low when ful¬ 
ly raised to clear the eyepiece of a low mount¬ 
ed scope. The receiver tang is deeply notched 
to receive the square base of the bolt handle, 
and although there is normally considerable 
space between the rear of the handle base and 
the notch, this provides another safety lug to 
hold the bolt in the receiver should the single 
forward locking lug and the guide rib fail. 
More on the Krag locking system later on. 

The right rear of the receiver bridge is 
slightly angled. Primary extraction power is 
achieved on raising the bolt handle when its 
base slides along this surface. 


The face of the bolt is recessed the depth of 
the 30-40 cartridge rim. The rim around this 
recess is quite thin, but when the bolt is closed, 
the head of the bolt fits snugly within the 
receiver ring collar. Thus the cartridge head 
and rim are fully enclosed and supported. 

The firing mechanism is held in the boll by 
a projection on the bolt sleeve which is milled 
to form a hook engaging over a raised semi¬ 
circular collar on the rear end of the bolt. This 
projection houses the rotary wing safety, and 
in a slot in its front part, the long extractor is 
held with a rivet driven in from the underside. 

The striker rod, with its peened-on cocking 
piece, extends through the bolt sleeve; the coil 
mainspring is compressed over the striker rod 
against the front of the bolt sleeve and the sep¬ 
arate firing pin. The firing pin fits over a 
groove on the front of the striker rod. When 
the striker is forward, a cocking cam on the 
bottom of the cocking piece extends forward 
into a deep notch cut into the rear of the bolt; 
on raising the bolt handle, the cocking piece 
is forced back, cocking the action. 

The safety consists of a wing-type lever, to 
which a round stem is permanently pressed in 
place, and a small spring and plunger assem¬ 
bled in the wing before the stem and wing are 
joined. The stem of the safety extends through 
a hole in the upper part of the bolt sleeve with 
the plunger engaging a shallow groove cut 
into the bolt sleeve. Swung to the far left, the 
safety is in the OFF or FIRE position. When 
the striker is cocked, swinging the safety 
upright or to the far right position locks both 
striker and bolt. There is a wide notch cut into 
the top of the cocking piece to allow the safe¬ 
ty to be engaged (swung up or to the right) 
when the striker is forward, locking the bolt 
closed. Whether cocked or uncocked, the bolt 
is locked closed when the safety is up, or to 
the right, by the flattened end of the safety 
stem engaging a notch in the rear of the bolt. 
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The extractor serves several functions 
besides its primary job of extracting fired cas¬ 
es or cartridges. The extractor, about 5" long, 
is made of a rectangular bar of spring-tem¬ 
pered steel and is attached to the bolt sleeve 
by a rivet. A narrow hook on the front of the 
extractor extends over the forward end of the 
bolt and through a matching notch in the 
receiver ring collar when the bolt is closed. 
The breech end of the barrel also has a shal¬ 
low inclined notch for the entrance of the 
extractor hook, so that it can engage the case 
rim when the bolt is closed. Although the long 
extractor itself is spring-tempered and made 
to lie with tension against the bolt, an addi¬ 
tional small extractor spring is fitted into the 
underside left-front end of the extractor. It 
slides under a small shelf in the receiver and 
provides extra downward tension to the 
extractor for positive initial extraction. 

The extractor also functions as a means of 
holding the bolt in the receiver and in remov¬ 
ing the bolt from the receiver. When the bolt 
is fully opened, it can be removed from the 
receiver by merely raising up the extractor 
hook so the bolt handle can be turned open 
further, and then the bolt can be pulled out of 
the receiver. The long stem of die extractor, 
which fits snugly in the receiver bridge slot, 
also prevents the bolt binding in the receiver 
when the action is operated and adds to the 
smoothness of operation. There is also a small 
pin projecting from the top right-front of the 
extractor, and when the bolt is fully opened, it 
engages a shallow notch in the receiver 
bridge. This small pin has enough tension to 
hold the bolt open when the muzzle is pointed 
down. This is helpful to the shooter using the 
rifle as a single shot, as he can drop a cartridge 
directly into the chamber. This feature, 
retained in the 1903 Springfield by different 
means, was called the “bolt-stop." 

Actually, there is no separate bolt-stop in the 


Krag action, that is, a part or parts to halt the 
rearward travel of the bolt. The Krag bolt is 
stopped in its rearward travel by the locking lug 
contacting the receiver bridge. This is a very 
simple and positive arrangement, but few 
actions other than the Krag can use this feature. 

The ejector, a small lever positioned in a 
groove in the rear bottom of the receiver, pivots 
on a small pin. One end of the ejector is always 
above the inside bottom line, and there is a long 
L-shapcd groove cut into the bottom of the bolt 
to allow passage over the protruding rear part 
of the ejector. The long groove in the bolt ends 
just short of the front end of the bolt, and when 
the bolt is fully opened, the ungrooved end of 
the bolt causes the ejector to tip up. This, in 
him, causes the cartridge case to tip up and be 
flipped upward out of the action. 

The trigger assembly is composed of the 
trigger, sear, scar spring and trigger pin. The 
sear, with a cylindrical pivot surface on its 
front end, fits into a matching hole in the 
receiver. A projection on the rear of the sear 
passes through a hole into the receiver and 
engages the sear projection on the cocking 
piece cam when the action is operated. 

The trigger is the standard double-stage 
military pull type. The first stage disengages 
the sear about halfway off the cocking piece; 
the heavier second-stage pull moves it entire¬ 
ly off to release the striker. On being pulled, 
the trigger not only moves back, but also 
swings downward, not too unlike the trigger 
on the military Mannlichcr-Schoenauer action. 
This is why the curved part of the trigger ap¬ 
pears so short; by the time the trigger is pulled 
back far enough to release the striker, the bot¬ 
tom end nearly touches the guard bow. 

The trigger guard bow is a separate part 
milled from a steel forging. Two guard screws, 
passing through holes in the ends of the guard, 
thread into the bottom of the receiver at the 
rear of the magazine and tang. These two 


screws are more than ample to hold the rear 
part of die action in the stock, but some addi¬ 
tional fastening is needed (a barrel band is 
employed on the militaty Krags) to hold the 
barrel and front of the action in the stock. 

The Magazine 

The Krag magazine is novel, clever and 
somewhat complicated. The receiver forging 
was made deep enough so a hole could be 
milled through it to form a horizontal maga¬ 
zine well. The milling is complicated, the 
front and rear ends of the well slanting for¬ 
ward from right to left to compensate for 
over-lapping of the cartridge rims. Another 
long opening is milled into the left receiver 
wall to provide an opening to allow cartridges 
to enter the receiver. 

A concaved cover, mortised and screwed in 
place, is positioned over the openings on the 
left side of the receiver; this foims a rounded 
curve for passage of the cartridges from the 
magazine well proper into the receiver-well 
opening. The rear part of this opening is only 
wide enough to allow part of the cartridge rim 
to project from it so it can be picked up by the 
bolt. About halfway forward, the opening 
widens so the rim can slip out into the receiver 
while being pushed into the chamber. 

The rest of the magazine is fully as compli¬ 
cated. The follower arm consists of the arm 
itself, plus a movable follower plate pivoted on 
a pin at the rear of the arm. The front end of 
the follower arm has a round integral hinge pin 
which fits into a matching hole milled into the 
right front side of the receiver. The follower is 
powered by a flat spring which lies in a groove 
in the bottom edge of the magazine well, with 
its front end contacting a small lug on the fol¬ 
lower arm hinge pin. Finally, to cover the right 
opening, and to allow loading the magazine 
through it, a box-like gate is hinged longitudi¬ 
nally to the bottom edge of the magazine well 
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on a long hinge pin. The gate is powered by 
the follower spring, providing a lot of tension 
to the gate to keep it either closed or open. A 
sturdy hook in the forward bottom edge of the 
gate engages a matching cut in the follower 
arm so that, when the gate is swung open, the 
hook engages the follower arm and pulls it 
within the hollow gate, so cartridges can be 
dropped into the open magazine. 

With cartridges in the magazine and the 
gate closed, the follower arm is released and 
the cartridges are pushed to the left and up 
around the curve into the magazine receiver- 
well opening. An upright projection on top of 
the gate serves as a thumb-piece so the maga¬ 
zine can be quickly and easily opened. The 
magazine can be loaded, with the bolt open or 
closed, and cartridges can be added to a par¬ 
tially filled magazine. No skill or precautions 
need be exercised when loading; as long as 
the bullet is pointed forward, the cartridges 
can be just dropped into the open magazine. 

The magazine cutoff is a lever on the rear 
left of the receiver. The round stem of the cut¬ 
off fits into a hole drilled lengthwise into the 
side of the receiver. The end of the hole exits in 
the top of the magazine-well opening. The end 
of this stem is flattened on one side, and when 
the cutoff is in the upright or ON position, the 
flattened end of the stem is level with the sur¬ 
rounding metal and does not interfere with car¬ 
tridges moving through the magazine. When 
swung down, however, in the OFF position, 
the round end of the cutoff stem projects into 
the magazine well, preventing cartridge move¬ 
ment in the magazine and holding the topmost 
cartridge head within the magazine well so the 
bolt cannot pick it up when it is closed. The 
rifle can then be used and loaded as a single 
shot while keeping a reserve of cartridges in the 
magazine. The cutoff is tensioned to keep it in 
place in either the up or down positions. 

Takedown and Assembly 

First make sure the rifle is unloaded. To 
remove the bolt open it fully and, while lifting 
up the front end of the extractor, turn or raise 
the bolt handle further until the extractor 
swings to the right then pull the bolt out To 


remove the firing mechanism, grasp the bolt 
handle with one hand and, with the other hand, 
pull back on the cocking piece and rotate it 
counterclockwise until it is released from the 
bolt. With a firm grasp on the rear of the firing 
mechanism, and with the other hand grasping 
the firing pin, tilt the firing pin up or down. The 
firing pin, mainspring and striker rod can then 
be removed from the bolt sleeve. Place the 
safety in the upright position and, with the rear 
of the bolt sleeve resting on an edge of the 
work-bench, give a sharp rap to the safety with 
a hammer handle and it will snap out. The safe¬ 
ty plunger and spring cannot be removed. 
Remove the extractor by driving out the hold¬ 
ing rivet from top to bottom with a drift punch. 
The auxiliary extractor spring can be driven out 
to the left, and the bolt-stop pin can be driven 
out. These two parts, however, should remain 
in place unless it is absolutely necessary to 
remove them. Reassemble in reverse order. 

To remove the barrel and action from the 
stock, first remove the barrel band (or bands), 
then remove the two trigger-guard screws; lift 
barrel, action and trigger guard from the stock. 

To remove the trigger and sear assembly, 
pull the rear of the sear down as far as it will 
go; then tap the assembly to the left. Drive out 
the trigger pin from left to right to remove the 
trigger from the scar. 

The magazine cutoff is removed by insert¬ 
ing a small screwdriver blade under the cutoff 
plunger, depressing the plunger as far as it 
will go and then pulling out the cutoff. The 
cutoff plunger is peened in place. It and the 
spring should not be removed from the cutoff 
unless necessary; as it would be if this part is 
to be blued in hot-dip bluing salts. If it is nec¬ 
essary, the plunger can be pulled and twisted 
out by gripping it with a pair of pliers. 

To remove the magazine gate, hold the rear 
part of the gate and receiver in a padded vise 
or by some other means, the lip on the hinge 
pin pivoted up; the pin is then driven, or 
pulled forward, all the way out. On removal 
from the vise, the gate can be lifted off and the 
follower spring lifted out. Swing the follower 
to the right, and it can be pushed downward 
and removed. Do not remove the follower- 


arm plate unless necessary, and then only by 
driving out its pin. Remove the sideplate 
screw, lift up the rear of the plate and remove 
it Pull out the ejector pin with the fingers, and 
the ejector can be removed. Reassemble in 
reverse order. In assembling the follower 
spring, the rounded end must contact the lug 
on the follower. The barrel has a right-hand 
thread, but do not attempt to remove it from 
the receiver unless you have the proper tools. 

Krag Steel and Heat-Treatment 

According to Hatcher’s Notebook, Krag 
barrels were made of Ordnance barrel steel, the 
same steel used to make 1903 Springfield bar¬ 
rels. The receiver was made from Springfield 
Armory Class C steel (later known as W.D. 
1325), the same steel used in the so-called low- 
numbered 1903 Springfields. Alloyed with 
carbon, manganese, silicon, sulphur and phos¬ 
phorus, it was given a lengthy heat-treatment 
which resulted in the receiver becoming very 
hard throughout, but having a harder outside 
surface. The bolt was most likely made of a 
steel different from that used in the receiver, 
but it, too, was thoroughly case-hardened to a 
considerable depth. After precisely machining 
and polishing the receiver and bolt, as well as 
those parts which rubbed together, the result 
was a very smooth-working action. 

Only the single front locking lug holds the 
bolt closed against the thrust of firing. The 
guide rib clears the bridge by a few thou¬ 
sandths of an inch, and the base of the bolt 
handle, which has still more clearance, acts as 
auxiliary safety lug only. The Danish Krag 
(chambered for the 8x58R Danish cartridge) 
and the Norwegian Krag (chambered for the 
very fine 6.5x55mm cartridge), while essen¬ 
tially the same as the U.S. Krag, were proba¬ 
bly made of better steels and given a better 
heat-treatment. They were also made with the 
guide rib bearing on the receiver bridge, so 
that these bolts have two locking lugs instead 
of one. This foreign Krag locking arrange¬ 
ment greatly strengthened the locking system. 
As a result, they could handle the powerful 
cartridges for which they were chambered. 
Both are more powerful than the 30-40. 
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Perhaps because of over-hardening the bolt, 
or because of improper heat-treatment, and by 
the fact that only the front lug bore against the 
receiver, many U.S. Krag bolts cracked just 
behind the lug. This was very serious because 
the guide rib immediately took over the job of 
locking the bolt. However, cracked bolts 
should be replaced. I have never seen a 
cracked Krag receiver, but I have seen a cou¬ 
ple of cracked bolts. In both cases, I blamed 
the failure on the shooter. In one instance, I 
believe the shooter was using too heavy hand¬ 
loads; in the other, the action was rebamelcd to 
a cartridge much too powerful for the action. 
At any rate, the U.S. Krag action would have 
been considerably stronger had it been made 
with the guide rib bearing against the receiver. 
It can be made stronger if the bolt is lapped so 
the guide rib bears against the receiver equally 
with the front locking lug. Used only with 
commercial 30-40 cartridges, however, which 
are normally factory loaded witworeech pres¬ 
sures well under 40,000 psi, or if used with 
handloads which develop no more pressure 
than this, then the “as issued" Krag action is 
sufficiently strong and safe. 

At this point, it might be interesting to 
relate what one well-known gunsmith thought 
of the Krag action. 

This man was the late R.F. Sedgley of 
Philadelphia, best known for his custom 
1903 Springfield and Winchester High Wall 
spotters. Since he was in business when the 
DCM was releasing Krags. he naturally was 
called upon to work on them. If my memory 
serves me right, I recall reading that it was 
common practice, when a Krag rifle came 
into his shop, to testfire it first by screwing a 
30-06 barrel into the action, and then firing 
several heavy 30-06 loads through it. I think 
he had a high regard for the Krag action and 
that few of them failed to pass this test. He did 
not, of course, advocate using this action for 
more powerful cartridges than the 30-40, 
since this action will hardly handle any other 
cartridge through the magazine. He did, how¬ 
ever, manage in one way or another to alter 
the magazine of the Krag to handle the 25-35 
cartridge. One such, a fine Sedgley Krag 
spotter, was once described in The American 
Rifleman. I have no idea of how Sedgley 
altered the magazine system to handle this 
cartridge. I attempted a similar conversion on 
several occasions, but I could never make it 
work. While Sedgley and other gunsmiths 
may have thought well of the Krag, many 
present-day gunsmiths have a very low opin¬ 
ion of them—and some are not hesitant to say 


Gunstnfthing the Krag 

Much has been written on gunsmithing the 
Krag, so I will not go very deeply into this sub¬ 
ject. For example, the older gunsmithing books 


U.S. Krag-Jorgensen bolt head, showing 
locking lug (A), extractor (B), bolt-stop pin 
(C), and guide rib (D). 

like Modem Gunsmithing and The Modern 
Gunsmith contain considerable information on 
the subject. Also, practically every issue of The 
American Rifleman from the mid-1920s to the 
late 1940s carried something on this rifle. 

As for the availability of Krags for gun¬ 
smithing (remodeling, sporterizing, rebarrel¬ 
ing, etc.), consider the following; All told, 
there were about 442,883 Krag rifles and 
about 63,116 Krag carbines made between 
1894 and 1904; practically all of them were 
disposed of by the military years ago, most of 
them going to NRA members who bought 
them through die DCM, but a great number of 
them went to American legion posts for 
parade use. Krag rifles and carbines in very 
good or excellent condition, and in original, 
“as issued” state, have become collector’s 
items, so some thought should be given 
before such a gun is altered. I would estimate, 
however, that at least half of the Krags which 
were sold through the DCM in the 1920s have 
since been altered, remodeled or converted in 
one way or another, and such guns rarely have 
any value to a collector. Such altered Krags 
are continually being put up for sale, and I’d 
imagine that most of them only underwent 
minor remodeling to start with. These guns 
are still entirely suitable for re-gunsmithing. 
Separate Krag actions probably arc impossi¬ 
ble to find today, but an ordinary used and 
remodeled complete Krag rifle will probably 
cost no more than a separate action, if one 
could be found. 

Because so many Krag rifles have been 
remodeled in past years, collectors of military 
long arms have started another trend. Begin¬ 
ning collectors often buy a remodeled Krag 
and then attempt to restore it to its original 
military configuration by purchasing an issue 
stock and other parts. Issue Krag stocks. 


handguards and barrels, however, are ex¬ 
tremely hard to come by. 

As long as there arc non-original Krag 
rifles around, you will be able to obtain such 
accessories as a low-scope safety, single-stage 
adjustable trigger, rear receiver sight, semi- 
inletted/shaped stocks, ramp rear sights, and 
front sight bases and sights. Because the Krag 
ejects the fired cases nearly straight up, 
mounting a hunting scope low and centrally 
over the action is not entirely satisfactory. I’ve 
rcbarrcled a number of Krags with Springfield 
barrels, and they are entirely satisfactory for 
the purpose. I know one shooter who had the 
pitted barrel of his Krag rcbored and recham¬ 
bered for a wildcat 35-caliber cartridge based 
on the 30-40 case with good results. 

Other than the above mentioned 35 wild¬ 
cat, and if the rifle is to remain a repeater, then 
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the only other cartridge choice is the 30-40. 
As I’ve said before, I know of no method by 
which the Krag magazine can be altered to 
handle any cartridge with dimensions much 
different from the 30-40 case. 

I mentioned that the only two readily avail¬ 
able cartridges which will wotk through the 
magazine of the U.S. Krag-Jorgensen action 
are the 30-40 and the 303 British. While this 
is still true, I now can add another cartridge to 
this short list. Bob Johnson and my son, 
Mark, were checking over a Krag rifle to sec 
what they could do with it when they acciden¬ 
tally discovered that the old action came with¬ 
in a hair’s breath of feeding the 444 Marlin 
cartridge. Using a Dremel tool, files and 
emery paper, and working in the front of the 
magazine opening in the receiver, they soon 
had the action altered to feed the 444. 

Years ago, when Krag rifles were cheap 
and plentiful, a great many of them were 
remodeled and converted into spotters. Many 
of these remodeling jobs were poorly done. 
One by one, these old rifles are being given 
away, traded or sold. So, if you have a Krag 
that is not original, and if you want an open- 
sighted big bore tumbolt rifle for hunting 
deer, bear and boar in thick cover, then con¬ 
sider rcbarrcling the old action to the 444 
Marlin caliber. Get a couple of444 cartridges 
and check them out in the action to see what 
alteration is required to feed them. Talk it over 
with your gunsmith. I would suggest using a 
barrel with a rifling twist of 1:16" or 1:20", 
and especially so if you want to use bullets of 
260 grains or heavier. 

The Krag action, however, is suitable for 
rebarreling to other cartridges, if the rifle is 
used as a single shot. In years past, a great 
many 22 Hornet rifles were built on the Krag 
action. When the 219 Zipper cartridge was 
first introduced, I built several single shot 
Krags in this caliber. Other gunsmiths would 
regularly rebarrel these actions to the 22 Baby 
Niedner (32-20 case), 22 R-2 Lovell (25-20 
S.S. case) and 22 Niedner Magnum. Since the 
rifle had to be used as a single shot, the com¬ 
mon practice was to remove as much of the 



Top view of the Norwegian Krag-Jorgensen ai 
surplus magazine metal as was possible and 
inlet the trimmed and lightened action into a 
new stock, so the scars of removing the metal 
and remaining magazine-well openings would 
be concealed. 

In rebarreling the Krag, I certainly recom¬ 
mend enough honing and lapping in the front 
locking lug so that the guide rib will contact 
the receiver equally with the locking lug. 
Doing this will definitely make the old Krag 
action a bit stronger and may possibly prevent 
the bolt from cracking at the front lug area. I 
believe it was G&H's practice to do this lap- 
in job on the Krags they rebarreled. But even 
with the two locking lug system, I still do not 
consider this action suitable for rebarreling to 
a cartridge such as the 225 Winchester. 

In fitting the Krag with a spotter stock, an 
inside barrel band should be used, placing it 
about three-quarters of the way up the forend 
to hold it against the barrel. 1 also advise rout¬ 
ing out grooves in the stock, inletting to the 
rear of the magazine and glass-bedding this 


area to evenly distribute the thrust of the 
recoil. This should prevent the stock from 
splitting at this point. 

The 30-40 Cartridge 

Originally known as the “U.S. Caliber .30 
Government" or “.30 U.S. Army” cartridge, it 
was introduced with the Krag in 1892. Today, 
and for years past, it was most commonly 
called the 30-40 Krag, or simply the 30-40. 
The 30-40 designation was given to it many 
years ago, probably soon after Winchester and 
other arms makers began chambering some of 
their sporting rifles for it. For example, the 
Model 95 Winchester lever-action repeater and 
the Model 1885 Winchester single shot rifle 
were chambered for the 30-40 as early as 1896. 
Beginning back in the blackpowdcr cartridge 
era, it was common practice to name metallic 
rifle cartridges by two sets of digits. The first 
two figures roughly represent the caliber, while 
the last two indicated the amount (in grains) of 
blackpowdcr used. Although the 30-40 Krag 
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cartridge was developed in the smokeless-pow¬ 
der era, the “40” in the designation merely 
indicated that its case had a powder capacity 
approximately 10 grains more than the 30-30 
cartridge, and therefore was comparatively 
more powerful than the latter. 

The 30-40 cartridge would probably have 
been a very popular one even without the 
Krag rifle because, long before Krag rifles 
and carbines were released for sale, the 30-40 
had proved to be quite adequate for hunting 
most species of North American big game. 

For military use, it was normally loaded 
with a full-jacketed, round-nosed 200-grain 
bullet, tile muzzle velocity 200 fps. At various 
times in its long history, it was commercially 
loaded with full-jacketed and soflpoint bullets 
of various weights, but mostly with 220- and 
180-grain soflpoints or some other type of 
expanding bullet 


Tin Norwegian Krag 

Norway adopted the Krag rifle in 1894. 
The action of this rifle is not much different 
from the U.S. Krag, and a close study of the 
photographs will reveal most of the differ¬ 
ences. The first Norwegian Krags (20,000 of 
them) were produced for Norway by the 
great Austrian arms makers in Steyr, and they 
can be identified by the word STEYR 
stamped on the receiver. The rest of the many 
Norwegian Krags were made in Norway by 
the Kongsberg Vapenfabrik, a govemment- 

Thesc rifles can be identified by an ornate let¬ 
ter K beneath a crown, stamped on the 
receiver ring. The date (year) of manufacture 
is normally stamped on the receiver ring, and 
they probably were made as late as 1930. 
According to the The Book Of Rifles by 


W.H.B. Smith, a few were also made in the 
late 1940s for target shooting. Various models 
of the military rifles and carbines were made, 
as well as a sporting model. Unlike the U.S. 
Krags, all were made with a pistol grip stock 
and for the 6.5x55mm cartridge, which has a 

As can be seen in the photographs of the 
U.S. and Norwegian Krag actions, there are 
numerous minor outward differences. For 
example, the safety is different, and it is 
retained in the bolt sleeve with a cross screw; 
the extractor is retained with a screw and has a 
near-center auxiliary spring; various parts 
have different contours, such as the magazine 
gate and receiver, which has a hollow groove 
milled in the receiver wall. The Norwegian 
action is several ounces lighter in weight than 
the U.S. Krag action. Many of the Norwegian 
Krags have flattened bolt handle knobs, the 
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The BRITISH LEE-Enficld rifle has a long 
and colorful history; one which includes two 
World Wars, many smaller wars and conflicts 
covering wide areas and many countries over 
the face of the earth. The “Lee” of Lee- 
Enfleld is James Paris Lee, a Scottish-born 
American firearms designer who invented the 
Lee tumbolt magazine firearm in 1879. A 
book could be written about the life and work 
of this inventor; it would be an interesting 
challenge for some biographer. “Enfield" 
derives from the Royal Small Arms Factory 
at Enfield Lock in England, a great arms man¬ 
ufacturing plant where, for many years, most 
military development work was done on arms 
later adopted by Great Britain. 

Many articles have been written about Lee 
and his tumbolt rifle that was the forerunner of 
the British Lce-Enfield. The reader need only 
check the bibliography at the back of this book 
to find a few of the articles published in Amer¬ 
ican Rifleman. In addition, there is an excellent 
book on Lcc-Enfields —The Lee-Enfleld Rifle. 
by Major E.G.B. Reynolds—must reading for 
anyone interested in these arms. Because of 
this wealth of background material, I won’t go 
deeply into the history and development of 
this famous military rifle. I will limit my main 
discussion to the two Lee-Enfield actions used 
during two World Wars: The No. 1 Mark III 
of WWI and the No. 4 Mark I of WWI1. 

A very brief historical outline of the Lee- 
Enfield, however, is in order. After Lee 
patented his vertical magazine tumbolt action 
in 1879, he was not immediately successful in 
getting the rifles made and sold. He tried to 
interest the U.S. Navy in the design, but it was 
not until the Remington Arms Co. of Ilion, 
New York, bought the manufacturing rights 
that the Lee rifle had any worthwhile backing. 
Known as the Remington-Lee rifle, a few 
were sold to the Navy for experimental pur¬ 
poses in 1881. Remington tried in vain to 
interest the U.S. Army in the same rifle. 
Meanwhile, Remington also tried to interest 
foreign countries in the new rifle (some sam¬ 
ples were made for China and Japan, among 
others) and did sell some to Cuba and Spain. 


At about this time (1883), England became 
interested in adopting a magazine rifle, and 
the Lee rifles submitted came out best in their 
1887 trials. This brought Lee his first real 
taste of fame. The Remington firm then began 
making Remington-Lee sporting rifles for a 
variety of cartridges, eventually including the 
6mm Lee, 30-30,30-40,303 British, 35 Rem¬ 
ington, 45-70 and others. Remington made 
these rifles until about 1906. 

After England’s initial acceptance, the Lee 
system was somewhat modified with devel¬ 
opment and manufacturing done at Enfield. 
The first British Lee rifle was the Lec-Met- 
ford Magazine Rifle Mark I, the design sealed 
in December, 1888. Various improvements 
and modifications followed with the first due 
Lee-Enfield being introduced late in 1895.* 

This was followed by other changes, mod¬ 
ifications and mark designations every few 
years or so until the Mark III was adopted in 
1916 as the Short Magazine Lee-Enfield 
(SMLE)No. I Marklll. 

The Rifles 

The No. 5 Mark I carbine weighs about 8.9 
pounds, has a 25.2" batrcl and is 44.8" over¬ 
all. It has a full length forend, and the rear 
sight is mounted on the barrel. 

The No. 4 Mark I rifle, about 8.6 pounds, 
has a 25.2" barrel and is 44.4" overall. Its 
forend extends nearly to the muzzle, and the 
rear sight is mounted on the receiver bridge. 
It was adopted in 1941. 

The No. 5 Mark 1 carbine weighs about 7.2 
pounds, has a 20.5" barrel and is 39.1" over¬ 
all. Often called the “Jungle Carbine,” it has a 
short sporter-type forend and a funnel-like 
flash Itider on the muzzle, but is otherwise 
like the No. 4 rifle. It was introduced in 1944. 
All Lee-Enfields were discontinued in 1954. 



The No. 1 Mk. IS Action 

The Lee-Enfield receiver (called the 
"body" in England) is a one-piece steel forg¬ 
ing which required a great many machine 
operations before it was finished. It is more 
complex than the usual centerfire tumbolt 
action because of the two-piece stock design; 
the separate buttstock is attached to the rear of 
the receiver (called the “butt socket”) by a 
through-bolt. The receiver forging was made 
with a large mass of metal on its rear which 
was milled and threaded to accept the butt¬ 
stock tenon and the through-bolt. This is a 
very secure and rugged stock fastening. 

The front end of the receiver has right-hand 
threads of the common V-type. A heavy collar 
is left inside the rear of the receiver ring 
against which the flat breech end of the barrel 
butts. The barrel is also made with a reinforced 
shoulder which butts against the front of the 
receiver, making a rigid barrcl-to-receiver 
joint. A slot cut through the right side of the 
collar (and a matching beveled notch in the 
breech face of the barrel) admits the extractor 
hook. The collar closely surrounds the front of 
the bolt head and provides a good seal at the 
breech. Neither the face of the barrel (cham¬ 
ber) nor the bolt head is recessed for the car¬ 
tridge head. Since the cartridge rim is nearly 
the same diameter as the bolt head, the head is 
so well sealed that a recess is not needed. 

The center of the receiver is bored and 
milled to accept the two-piece bolt. The 
receiver bridge is slotted to allow passage of 
the right locking lug/guide rib and the extrac¬ 
tor lug on the bolt head. 

The heavy left wall of the receiver is slight¬ 
ly lower than the top of the receiver ring line. 
A shallow thumb notch is cut into it to aid in 
loading the rifle from the top through the 
opened action. The right wall is milled much 
lower than the left, providing ample opening 
for loading and ejection. 


(Pictured above) British SMLE Mark III rifle, 
which later became the No. 1 Mark III. 
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The receiver bridge is slotted through. It is, 
however, bridged over by the narrow clip- 
charger guide bridge over the middle of the 
receiver, connecting the high left wall with 
the low right wall. It appears that this clip- 
charger bridge was made from a separate 
piece of metal, then afterward forged to 
become integral with the receiver. The top 
front of this bridge is grooved to accept the 
303 British snipper clip. 

The two-piece bolt has a separate bolt head 
threaded into the front of the bolt body. The 
small hooked extractor fits in a slot through a 
lug on the bolt head, and is held in place by, and 
pivots on, a screw through the underside of the 
lug. A small but sturdy flat V-spring tensions 
the extractor. The extractor easily snaps over 
the rim of a cartridge placed in the chamber. 

The bolt has dual-opposed locking lugs 
located slightly to the rear of its center. The left 
(bottom) locking lug engages in a recess milled 
into the left wall of the receiver bridge. The 
long guide rib on the right (top) of the bolt is 
also the right locking lug—it engages forward 
of the receiver bridge wall, on the right. Both 
lugs are solid, and the rear locking surface of 
each is slightly angled to cam the bolt forward 
as it rotates to the fully locked position. In addi¬ 
tion, the front surface of the left lug is also 
angled to match the surface in its locking 
recess. This provides the initial extraction pow¬ 
er when the bolt handle is raised. The bolt han¬ 
dle, at the extreme rear end of the bolt, has a 
tapered squarc-to-round stem that ends in a 
round grasping ball. When the bolt is closed 
and locked, the bolt handle lies against the butt 
socket of the receiver, with the grasping ball 
only slightly away from the side of the rifle. 
There is no auxiliary locking lug on the bolt. 

The bolt head does not turn with the bolt. 
As the bolt is fully closed, the threads of the 
bolt head draw it against the front of the 
bolt—so the thrust of firing is not placed on 
the threads. The large lug on the bolt head 
housing the extractor also acts as the bolt-stop 
when it contacts the receiver bridge wall as 
the bolt is opened. A lip under the outside 
edge of the extractor lug fits over a groove cut 
into the top edge of the right receiver wall, 
and this keeps the bolt head from turning as 
the bolt is operated. This groove ends short of 
the receiver bridge wall. When the bolt is ful¬ 
ly open, the extractor lug can be pulled up and 
rotated into a slot in the receiver bridge—the 
bolt can then be removed. A small spring 
retainer, provided in the right side of the 
receiver extractor-lug groove, engages with 
the lip under the extractor lug when the bolt is 
fully drawn back. It prevents the bolt head 
from turning under normal operation of the 
bolt, yet allows the bolt head to be rotated 
manually to remove the bolt from the action. 

The firing mechanism consists of a one- 
piece firing pin, coil mainspring and cocking 


piece. The bolt is drilled from the front, with 
the mainspring compressed between a collar on 
the front of the firing pin and a rear shoulder in 
the bolt body. The rear end of the firing pin is 
threaded into the cocking piece. A screw at the 
near of the cocking piece prevents the firing pin 
from turning. Forward travel of the firing pin is 
stopped when the collar on the firing pin con¬ 
tacts the back of the bolt head, not by the cock¬ 
ing piece contacting the rear of the bolt. 

An arm or tongue on the bottom of the 
cocking piece extends forward under the bolt 
body, into a raceway milled in the receiver, 
where it engages the sear and safety projecting 
into this raceway. The action cocks on closing 
the bolt, the sear engaging the front of the 
cocking piece arm and holding it back as the 
bolt is closed. The head of the cocking piece 
may be round and knurled, or flat and notched. 
There is also a half-cock notch (called "half- 
bent" notch in England) on the arm of the 
cocking piece; by firmly grasping the cocking 
piece, it can be lowered from the cocked posi¬ 
tion or drawn back from the fired position to 
engage the sear in this intermediate position. 
This locks the bolt and the sear. To fire the 
rifle in this half-cock position, the cocking 


piece must be manually pulled back to full 
cock. Originally designed as a safety measure, 
the half-cock notch serves no useful purpose. 
There is also a small stud or cam on top of the 
cocking piece aim which engages a notch cut 
in the rear of the bolt body. On raising the bolt 
handle with the action closed and the striker 
down, the notch engages the stud and pushes 
the cocking piece and firing pin back. The pur¬ 
pose of this arrangement is to prevent the fir¬ 
ing pin from going fully forward unless the 
bolt is locked. In other words, the Lec-Enfield 
action cannot be fired unless the bolt handle is 
nearly all the way down and the action locked. 

The safety is at the left rear side of the 
receiver. A flattened integral stud on the safe¬ 
ty projects into the cocking piece raceway. 
Two shallow notches cut into the left bottom 
edge of the cocking piece arm can engage the 
safety when it is swung back. These notches 
are so spaced that one or the other is opposite 
the safety when the rifle is cocked or un¬ 
cocked. When the action is cocked, the safety 
locks both the striker and bolt; when un¬ 
cocked, it locks the bolt and pulls the firing- 
pin tip within the bolt head so that a blow on 
the cocking piece cannot discharge the rifle. 
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The bolt is locked by a small part threaded 
on the stem of the safety. The thread is multi¬ 
threaded and left hand. Part of this bolt lock 
extends through the receiver wall to engage in 
a groove cut into the rear of the bolt body. As 
the safety is swung back, the threads force the 
bolt lock toward the right to engage a groove in 
the bolt and lock it A spring bracket screwed 
to the receiver holds the safety in place. (In 
England and perhaps elsewhere, the pari which 
I call the “safety”—the part which actually 
locks the striker—is called the “locking bolt" 
and the pari I call the “bolt lock,” which actual¬ 
ly locks the bolt, is called the “safety catch.”) 

The sear, an L-shaped piece of metal, is held 
in place by, and pivots on, a screw under the re¬ 
ceiver. This screw also holds the bolt-head re¬ 
lease spring. It is under tension from a flat 
V-spring positioned between the scar and maga¬ 
zine catch which also supplies tension to these 
parts. The trigger pivots on a pin in the trigger 
guatd. The curved trigger is grooved; its top part, 
which contacts the sear, has two bumps which 
provide the common double-stage military pull. 

The detachable staggered-column box maga¬ 
zine, of ten-round capacity, is made from heavy- 
gauge sheet metal. The follower has a raised rib 
on its left side which causes the cartridges to lie 
staggered in the magazine. The follower is ten¬ 
sioned by a W-shaped spring. Curved lips at the 
front and rear of the magazine opening hold the 
cartridges in the magazine. 

The magazine box, positioned in the millcd- 
out bottom of the receiver by the trigger 


guanfmagazmc plate, is held up by the maga¬ 
zine latch. Partial cartridge guide lips, milled into 
both sides of the magazine well, hold and guide 
the cartridges into the chamber as they are fed 
out of the magazine by the bolt. The magazine 
can be single loaded whether in or out of the 
rifle, or it can be loaded with a stripper clip while 
in the rifle. 

The No. 1 SMLE action has a cartridge 
cutoff, a flat triangular piece of metal posi¬ 
tioned in a slot milled in the right receiver 
wall. It pivots on a screw through the bottom 
front edge of the receiver. Pushed in (en¬ 
gaged), the cutoff slides over the cartridges in 
the magazine, so the bolt can be closed with¬ 
out picking up a cartridge. This allows single¬ 
round loading, holding the cartridges in the 
magazine in reserve. Pulled out, the cutoff is 
inoperative, letting the bolt pick up the top¬ 
most cartridge in the magazine as it is closed. 

The ejector is merely a small stud screw 
threaded into the left receiver wall. When the 
bolt is opened, the extracted case or cartridge 
slides along the inside wall of the receiver 
until its head strikes the end of the ejector 
screw—the bolt nearly all the way open. This 
tips the case to the right, out of the action. 

A gas-escape hole in the bolt head vents 
any powder gases which might enter the fir¬ 
ing-pin hole in the case of a pierced primer. It 
vents the gases upward along the edge of the 
left receiver wall. There is another small 
oblong gas-escape hole in the left side of the 
receiver ring, in line with the space occupied 


by the cartridge rim between the face of the 
bolt and barrel. There is also a notch cut into 
the rear of the receiver ring, just ahead of the 
extractor lug on the bolt head; this space, and 
the oblong hole opposite it, should expel any 
gases escaping from a ruptured case head. 

A new system of model designation was in¬ 
troduced in May, 1926. The SMLE Mark II! be¬ 
came the No. 1 Rifle, MarklU. The Pattern 1914 
Rifle (known in the U.S. as the 1917 Enfield) 
became the No. 3 Rifle. The No. 4 Rifle, Mark I, 
was a development of the SMLE Mark VI. 

The No. 1 Lee-Enfield (also known as the 
SMLE, for Short Magazine Lee-Enfield), 
introduced shortly after 1900, underwent 
many changes before the No. 4 Lee-Enfields 
were introduced about 1939. We are not con¬ 
cerned here with the many minor changes in 
the action, since it remained structurally the 
same. Officially, as each change was adopted, 
the model designation was changed, begin¬ 
ning with Mark I and continuing to Mark VI 
and including such asterisk or “starred" (*) 
designations as the Mark I*, etc., etc. The No. 
1 action itself remained substantially the same 
for over 30 years, and since it was made in 
large quantities, it is the most common one. 

Tlw No. 4 Lee-Enfield Action 

Little development was done on the Lee- 
Enfield rifle after WWI since the rifle and 
action had proved reliable during that conflict. 
Nor was there much need to make many addi¬ 
tional rifles—at least not until WWII loomed 
into sight. However, it had been previously 
found that the rifle could be simplified and 
improved, and the action made somewhat 
stronger. The development work done accord¬ 
ingly was toward making the rifle more accu¬ 
rate, simpler and stronger. For example, it was 
found that the rifle gave better accuracy with 
an aperture sight mounted on the receiver and 
that there was no real need for the magazine 
cutoff. Thus, in the late 1930s, when the 
British again needed rifles, they adopted the 
Mark VI, a simplified and improved version 
that became the No. 4 Lee-Enfield. 

Here are some of the changes adopted: 

I) The cutoff was eliminated, the machin- 
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mg for it omitted. This left the right receiver 
wall stronger than before, simplified and stiff¬ 
ened the action, and left more metal in the 
right wall to support the right locking lug. 

2) The bridge was made a bit higher so that 
a leaf aperture sight could be mounted. 

3) The front of the bridge was also made a 
bit higher, so that a connecting strip of metal 
joining these projections formed a much 
smaller and neater clip-charger guide bridge. 

4) The thumb notch in the left receiver wall 
was made shallower, further strengthening the 

5) The bolt head was altered, as well as the 
method by which it was guided and retained. 
The extractor lug was made smaller, and 
instead of engaging over the edge of the right 
receiver wall, it moved in a groove cut inside 
the wall. On early No. 4 actions, a plunger-type 
bolt head release, fitting in a mortise cut into 
the receiver, could be depressed to release the 
bolt head. Later, this release was omitted; 
instead, a notch cut out of the bolt head groove 
in the front of the right receiver wall allowed 
the bolt head to be rotated at this point for 
removal of the bolt from the action. With this 
change, the rifle became the No. 4 Marie 1 *. 

6) The safety shape was changed and a new 
safety spring used, eliminating the safety 
washer. 

7) The left side of the bolt head was made 
flat to allow a greater amount of powder gases 
to escape out of the bolt head hole and past the 
receiver wall. The gas-escape hole in the left of 
the receiver was enlarged and made round. 

milled in the right locking lug/guide rib to 


make the bolt lighter. There are a number of 
changes in the configuration of the receiver 
which were the result of eliminating or sim¬ 
plifying the machining operations: 

On late No. 4s, the trigger was pivoted in 
the receiver instead of in the trigger guard. 
The No. 4 actions in which the trigger was 
pivoted in a bracket brazed on to the butt 
socket became the Mark 'h. Later, when the 
brazed-on bracket was eliminated and the 
trigger pivoted directly to the butt socket, the 
designation was changed to Mark '/j. 

The No. S Lee-Enfield Jungle Carbine has 
the same action as the No. 4. 

Takedown and Assembly 

Make certain the rifle is unloaded. Remove 
the magazine by lifting up the magazine latch in 
the trigger guard and pulling it out of the action. 

Disassemble the magazine by depressing the 
rear of the follower until its front end slips out of 
the magazine box, then gently lift out the fol¬ 
lower and follower spring. Reassemble in 
reverse order. 

Remove the bolt from the No. 1 Mark III 
by raising the bolt handle and pulling the bolt 
back as far as it will go; then rotate the bolt 
head by lifting up on the extractor lug, and the 
bolt can be pulled from the action. To remove 
the bolt from the early No. 4 rifle, first tip up 
the rear sight, depress the bolt head release 
and open the bolt as far as it will go; now 
rotate the bolt head counterclockwise and pull 
the bolt from the receiver. On the late No. 4, 
open the bolt and pull it back about 'k", or 
until the bolt head can be rotated, then pull the 
bolt from the receiver. 


To disassemble the bolt, unscrew the bolt 
head, remove the extractor screw, then pull out 
the extractor spring. Turn out the firing-pin 
lock screw from the cocking piece. Using the 
special tool shown, insert it into the front of the 
bolt and, while pressing the firing pin down 
with this tool, unscrew the firing pin from 
cocking piece. Reassemble in reverse order. 

Remove the safely mechanism by turning 
out the safety-spring screw and lifting the safe¬ 
ty-spring and safety parts from the receiver. If 
the bolt lock is removed from the safety, it must 
be re-aligned on the threads so that it will fit the 
hole in the receiver with the safety in the for¬ 
ward (FIRE) position. 

Remove the buttstock by opening the 
buttplatc trap and removing the felt wad that 
covers the stock bolt head; use a large, long- 
bladed screwdriver to unscrew the stock bolt 
Remove the trigger guard/magazine plate by 
removing the rear and front trigger-guard 
screws, then lift it out of the forend. Remove 
the muzzle cap and barrel bands, then gently 
pull the forend away from the barrel and action. 

On the No. 1 Mark III, turn out the maga¬ 
zine cutoff screw and remove the cutoff. Dri¬ 
ve out the magazine-catch pin and remove the 
catch and spring. Turn out the bolt-head 
release-spring screw and remove the release 
spring and sear. Reassemble in reverse order. 

On the No. 4, turn out the magazine-catch 
screw and remove the bolt-head release stop, 
bolt-head release, bolt-head release spring, 
magazine catch and spring. Drive out the scar 
pin and remove the sear. Drive out the trigger 
pin and remove the trigger. Reassemble in 
reverse order. 
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1 Receiver 

2 Stock bolt 

3 Magazine cutoff 

4 Magazine cutoff screw 

5 Magazine latch 

6 Sear/magazine latch 


10 Sear pin 

11 Bdt head spring 

12 Bott head spring/ 

magazine latch screw 

13 Softhead 

14 Extractor screw 

15 Extractor 

16 Extractor spring 

17 Ejector 

18 Bolt 

19 Firing pin 

20 Mainspring 

21 Cocking piece 

22 Firing pin lock screw 

23 Safety 

24 Safety stop washer 

25 Bolt lock 

26 Safety spring 

27 Safety spring screw 

28 Trigger guard 

29 Magazine 

30 Front guard screw 

31 Rear guard screw 



Markings 

The No. I Mark III & III*: After assembly, 
each rifle was proved by firing two proof 
loads; these developed about 25 percent more 
breech pressure than the normal load. After 
inspection, if nothing was wrong with the 
rifle, British proof marks were stamped on the 
breech end of the barrel, receiver ring, bolt 
head and bolt body. The serial number was 
usually stamped on the barrel breech, receiver 
and stem of the bolt handle. The rest of the 
markings, stamped on the right side of the butt 
socket, include a proof mark, manufacturer, 
date and model designation as follows: A 
crown with the letters G.R. was stamped on 
top. Below this, the name or initials of the man¬ 
ufacturer was stamped; such as ENFIELD 
(for the Royal Small Arms Factory at Enfield 
Lock, Middlesex, England), B.S.A.CO. (Bir¬ 
mingham Small Arms Co., Birmingham, 
England) or L.S.A.C 0 . (London Small Arms 
Co., of London); below this and over the 
model designation would be the date (year) 
the rifle was made, as follows: 

SHTL.E. 

Ill (or III*) 

The letters “S ,rr L.E.” mean "Short Lee- 
Enfield.” The No. 1 rifles made in India were 
stamped ISHAPORE, those made in Australia 


were stamped LITHGOW, both cities in those 
countries. Various rifle parts also are stamped 
with inspector's or viewer’s marks, which may 
be a number, a letter or both, often with a crown. 

No. 4 Rifles were all made under more-or- 
less trying wartime conditions in a number of 
factories in England, the United States and 
Canada. The marking systems were so many 
and varied, and I can't list them all. To begin 
with, most No. 4s were proof marked, serial 
numbered and dated, generally marked with 
the model designation and the name and/or 
place of manufacture. 

Proof marks were usually stamped on the 
barrel breech, receiver ring, bolt head and bolt 
body. Serial number and date (year) of manu¬ 
facture were usually stamped on the left side 
of the butt socket. 

The model designation, was usually 
stamped on the left side of the receiver, as fol¬ 
lows: N° 4 MK I, N° 4 MK I*. N° 4 MK '/r, 
or N° 4 MK 1/3. If there is a “(T)” after the 
mark designation, this indicates the sniper 
rifle. The No. 5 Carbines are marked “ No. 
5”, followed by the mark designation. 

Three firms in England made the No. 4 
rifles. These firms were assigned blocks of ser¬ 
ial numbers so that no two rifles would have 
the same number. The number was stamped 
(or sometimes etched) on the left side of the 
butt socket. Rifles marked with an FY or 
ROF(F) were from the Royal Ordnance Fac¬ 


tory at Fazakerlcy, Lancashire, while those 
with an M, RM or ROF(M) came from the 
Royal Ordnance Factory at Maltby, Yorkshire. 
Those marked B, 85B or M 47 are from a 
BSA-controlled company in Shirley, near 
Birmingham. The word ENGLAND is often 
stamped on the receiver ring of these rifles. 

The No. 4 Mark I* rifles made in the Long 
Branch arsenal near Toronto, Canada, were 
marked LONG BRANCH on the left side of 
the receiver. Rifles made in the U.S. by the 
Savage Arms Company (in the former J. 
Stevens Arms Co. plant in Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts) were stamped U.S. PROP¬ 
ERTY on the left side of the receiver. (They 
were made under the Lend-Lease arrange¬ 
ment between the U.S. and England.) The ser¬ 
ial number of these U.S.-made rifles includes 
the letter C, for Chicopee Falls. 

Production 

A great many Lee-Enfield rifles were made. 
Hundreds of thousands of the No. 1 rifles were 
made at Enfield Lock, the factory that did most 
of the original development work on them. 
Over 2,000,000 were made at Enfield between 
August, 1914, and November, 1918. The large 
Birmingham Small Arms firm began making 
Lee-Enfields about 1903. During WWI, they 
made some 7000 to 10,000 a week, and during 
WWII they made about 1,250,000 of the No. 4 
rifles. The factories in Australia made over 
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640,000 Lee-Enfields. Over 1,000,000 No. 4 
rifles, including about 1000 sniper rifles, were 
made in the Long Branch arsenal in Canada. 
More than a million of the No. 4s were also 
made by Savage in the United States. This 
accounts for around 6,000,000 rifles, but that’s 
only part of the total production. I have no 
additional production figures, nor serial num¬ 
ber records, so I can’t even guess how many 
were made in all. Nor do I have any figures on 
how many were imported into the U.S. as sur¬ 
plus arms after WWI1, but it probably tuns into 
hundreds of thousands. At least there are 
enough of them in the United States and the 
rest of the world to last a long time. 



To cut down manufacturing and assembly 
time, perhaps, and certainly to reduce mainte¬ 
nance time later on when headspace correc¬ 
tions were needed, a new hcadspacing system 
was introduced with the No. 4 rifles. It was a 
simple system, made possible by the two-piece 
bolt with separate bolt head. It consisted of 
making the bolt heads of different lengths to 
obtain and maintain proper headspace; in the 
303 Lee-Enfield rifle, this is the space between 
the face of the bolt head and tire barrel face. 

The bolt heads, made in four different 
lengths, were numbered from “0" to “3.” No. 0 
head was the shortest; No. I was .003" longer 
than No. 0; No. 2 was .003" longer than the 
No. I; and the No. 3 was .003" longer than the 
No. 2 head. During factory assembly, a bolt 
head was fitted which gave normal headspace 
of .064" to .074". These figures represent min¬ 
imum and maximum allowable headspace. If, 
after much use, headspace increased, a new 
bolt head could be installed to decrease head- 
space by .003", .006", etc. Bolt heads of the 
No. 4 rifles were marked with the qualifying 
number on the extractor lug. 


To the consternation of many handloaders. 
No. 4 rifles were often found to have overly 
large chambers—that is, longer than need be to 
accept commercial 303 British cartridges. These 
wartime chambers were purposely made large 
so that the rifles would function properly even 
with dirty, corroded or slightly damaged ammu¬ 
nition. While most Lee-Enfield military rifles 
have “maximum” chambers, most No. 4 rifles 
(as well as the No. 5 carbines) seem to have 
chambers much larger than the normal maxi¬ 
mum, so large that the fired cases show pro¬ 
nounced body enlargement, with body splits not 
uncommon. Manufacturing tolerances for both 

war, which in no way affected die rifle for mili¬ 
tary use, or even for sporting use. A large cham¬ 
ber, however, is not desirable in a target rifle, so 
it was a problem for many handloaders, since 
their cases seldom lasted more than two or three 
reloadings before they’d separate. 

Case separation is generally caused by over¬ 
working the brass, by repeated full-length resiz¬ 
ing. Shooters often blame excessive headspace 
for case separation (and it may be partly to 
blame in some rifles), but even in a rifle with 
minimum or zero headspace, too-frequent full 
length resizing is the real cause of case separa¬ 
tion. The Lee-Enfield rcloader should A) Get a 
full length sizing die tailored to his rifle's cham¬ 
ber; RCBS can supply these if several fired cas¬ 
es are sent to them. B) Resize the case just 
enough to let it enter the chamber with a touch of 
effort. C) Neck size only, assuming that cases 
so-worked will enter the chamber without undue 
force. Other than this, the only positive solution 
is to set the barrel back and rechamber it, or 
install a new barrel with a normal chamber. 

Gunsmlttiing the Lee-Enfield 

Both No. I and No. 4 rifles can be remod¬ 
eled into fine sporting rifles for hunting big 
game. For most big game hunting, in my 


opinion, few cartridges are better than the 303 
British. Underneath the wood handguard is a 
slim tapered barrel of the most pleasing con¬ 
tour, ideal in weight for a spotter. The action 
is reliable, strong and easy to operate— 
smoother, too, than many other military tum- 
bolt actions. The action has a good safety and 
a low, well-positioned bolt handle. Shortening 
the barrel, installing the sights of your choice, 
remodeling the issue stock, or installing a new 
spotter stock and forend, is about all that is 
needed to turn these rifles into spotters. Other 
things can be done to make the Lee-Enfield 
into a deluxe sporter, but whether you want a 
plain or deluxe job, the “makings” are there. 

I don’t think, though, that it’s practical to 
spend a lot of time and money to build a deluxe 
Lee-Enfield sporter for several reasons. First, it 
is much easier to remake the rifle or carbine 
into an open-sighted rough-and-ready, spare, 
second or loan-out rifle. The No. 5 Carbine, 
usually called the “Jungle Carbine," is such a 
rifle as is. It is perhaps the best choice of any 
military rifle to use pretty much as issued for 
hunting. The buttstock is rather short for many 
shooters, and the comb is very low, but putting 
on a low-cost Fajen or Bishop buttstock will 
correct these problems—and all you need is a 
large and long screwdriver to install it. A new 
forend is as easy to install, but the issue forend 
on the No. 5 is acceptable the way it is. 

Because it has a longer barrel, the No. 1 rifle 
makes a better looking sporter. I suggest short¬ 
ening the barrel to 22 or 24 inches, then 
installing such open sights as the Williams 
Guide rear sight, and a bead or blade front sight 
mounted on the Williams sweat-on or screw- 
on ramp base. If you’d rather have a receiver 
sight. I’d recommend the Williams Foolproof 
sight. For the No. 4 Lee-Enfield, I suggest the 
Redfield adaptor bracket and their receiver 
sight, since no drilling and tapping is required. 

After the barrel has been shortened and the 
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sights installed, the No. I or No. 4 sporter can 
be completed by installing a new spotter stock 
and forend. They arc furnished by several stock 
firms. To improve the looks of the rifle, the 
metal can be polished bright and then reblued. 
A lot of these rifles have Parkcrized metal. If 
you like this matt surface, but dislike the color, 
the parts can be reblued without doing any pol¬ 
ishing. To remove the Parkerized finish, it will 
have to be polished off. Some No. 4 rifles have 
a dark, painted-on finish, which can be 
removed with coarse emety cloth in the first 
step in making the metal smooth. 

It is not too difficult to alter the ten-shot 
magazine to five-shot. Cut off the bottom part 
of the magazine, which projects below the 
stock, and weld or silver solder on a new bot¬ 
tom plate made from a piece of heavy sheet 

To make the receiver a bit trimmer, the clip 
charger guide bridge can be cut off entirely. 
This will not weaken the action to any notice¬ 
able extent. The magazine cutoff on the No. 1 
actions should be discarded. 

Lee-Enfields arc not ideally suited for use 
with a scope sight. However, a hunting scope 
can be mounted on No. 4 and No. 5 rifles with 
one of the several commercial scope mounts 
available. 

I have often been asked about the feasibility 
of restocking the Lee-Enfield with a one-piece 
stock. A couple of my friends stocked their 
Lee-Enfields in this manner, but after I saw the 
wotk involved, my advice is —don 7 attempt it! 

Rechambering and Rebarrellng 

Lee-Enfield rifles offer no rechambering 
possibilities. There is the 303 British Improved 
cartridge, a blown-out, sharp-shouldered ver¬ 
sion of the standard 303, but rechambering the 
Lee-Enfield for it is not advisable. (The 303 
British P-14 Enfield rifle, which has a stronger 
action than the Lee-Enfield, however, is suit¬ 
able for this rechambering.) 

I continually get letters from shooters who 
would like to build a 45-70 or some other big 
bore caliber bolt-action rifle, many of them 
wanting to know if the Lee-Enfield action 
would serve their purpose. Well, the forerun¬ 
ner of the Lee-Enfield, the Remington-Lee 
rifle, was made in 45-70, and the No. 1 and 


No. 4 Lee-Enfield actions, with some alter¬ 
ations, could be adapted and rebarreled to 
handle this cartridge. With similar modifica¬ 
tions, the No. 4 action would also be suitable 
for the 444 Marlin cartridge. Whether this 
rebarreling would be practical or not is some¬ 
thing else, much depending on how much of 
the work you can do yourself. 

I strongly advise against using any Lee- 
Enfield action for rebarreling to any one of the 
wildcat cartridges based on the 303 British or 
30-40 Krag case. 

TIm Lee-Enfield for Target Work 

In England, Canada and Australia, the Lee- 
Enfield has long been used for competitive 
target shooting, a sport for which these rifles 
have been highly developed. Parker-Hale, 
Ltd., was one source of a line of target acces¬ 
sories for this rifle, including the best preci¬ 
sion-made receiver sights. Because the 
7.62mm NATO (308) was the standard mili¬ 
tary cartridge of these countries, and because 
the supply of good 303 British target ammu¬ 
nition was no longer plentiful, many target 
shooters converted the No. 4 rifles to the 
7.62mm. At least one firm in England once 
offered a conversion kit, which includes a 
threaded and chambered 7.62mm barrel, 
magazine, extractor, ejector and clip-slot 
adaptor. In fact, if the rifle was used as a sin¬ 
gle shot, only a barrel is needed, and any com¬ 
ponent barrelsmith could do the job. Only the 
No. 4 (or No. 5) action is suitable for 7.62mm 
rcbarrcling, since it is the strongest of the Lee- 
Enfields. 

During the many years that rifle mecha¬ 
nisms have interested me. I've read and heard 
much praise and criticism of the Lee-Enfield 
action and rifle, with devotees and critics 
equally vehement. While I don’t want to enter 
into this debate, I will make some comments. 

Although the Lee tumbolt-action system 
was of advanced design when James Paris 
Lee patented it in 1879, and when a modified 
version of it was adopted by Great Britain in 
1888, it must be conceded that it was, along 
with the rimmed 303 British cartridge, out¬ 
moded by the Mauser system actions devel¬ 


oped from 1893 to 1898. Regardless of this, 
the British, having made the choice, probably 
spent more time and money in experimenting 
and testing the Lee-Enfield rifle than any oth¬ 
er country did. The fact that the Lee-Enfield 
rifle performed so well during its long mili¬ 
tary history proves without a doubt that the 
action is sound. Manufacturing specifications 
were quite rigid. The steel used in it was 
always the best available for the purpose. The 
various parts were properly machined, fin¬ 
ished and heat-treated. Unlike the early Mod¬ 
el 1903 Springfield actions, there was never 
any doubt about the quality of the steel and 
heat-treatment used in making the Lee- 
Enfield action. Generally, however, it is not 
material or manufacture that is criticized, but 
the design. 

The two-piece stock design is often criti¬ 
cized, yet I think no other military bolt-action 
rifle has a stronger buttstock attachment to the 
receiver, it is, perhaps, stronger than the 
Japanese Arisaka Type 99 rifle. The separate 
Lee- Enfield forend, though, has always given 
trouble. 1 believe, however, that if the butt 
socket had been designed with a front recess, 
so the rear of the forend could have been fitted 
inside it, and the barrel had been made a bit 
shorter and heavier from the start, bedding 
problems would have largely eliminated. 

The protruding sheet-metal magazine is 
also criticized. The British did not develop the 
Lee-Enfield for anything except military use, 
and I believe its magazine system is one of the 
best for military use. The magazine box was 
made rather light, but it was quickly detach¬ 
able, and if it was damaged another one could 
be quickly inserted. For some military uses, it 
probably was more convenient to cany extra 

ammunition in clips. Even though the maga¬ 
zine was detachable, for most military use it 
was left in place and loaded from the top 
through the action, either with clips or by 
pressing single cartridges into it. The large 
capacity was certainly desirable, and the fact 
that the magazine protruded below the bottom 
of the stock was of no disadvantage for mili¬ 
tary use since the point of balance of these 
rifles is forward of the magazine. 

The Lee-Enfield action has more than 
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ample strength for the 303 British cartridge. 
The two rear locking lugs are not only more 
than adequate to secure the bolt in the receiv¬ 
er, but keep the necessary bolt travel to a min¬ 
imum. The threaded-in detachable bolt head 
is a good feature; it provided a good bolt-stop 
and a very convenient means to control head- 
space, as was done in the No. 4 rifles. The 
safety and trigger mechanisms are rugged and 
reliable. The extractor is good, but I believe it 
would have been a better design with a coil 
spring rather than a flat one, since the extrac¬ 
tor spring is about the only part subject to 
breakage. There was no need for the half-cock 
feature. Nevertheless, Reynolds (op cil.) says 
that demands from field units brought the 
half-cock feature back; that its lack was con¬ 
sidered dangerous. The action cocks on clos¬ 
ing the bolt and is not liked by many shooters, 
but it’s really not a drawback once a person 
gets used to its proper operation. This goes for 
the double-stage trigger pull as well. 

The 303 British Cartridge 
Like the Lee-Enfield rifles, the 303 British 
cartridge proved an excellent military round. 
The original militaty loading was with a 215- 



The No. 4 (left) and No. 1 Mark III (right) 


grain bullet. The standard 303 British ball load¬ 
ing from 1910 used a 174-grain pointed full- 
jacketed bullet at a muzzle velocity of2440 fps. 

Not long after its adoption in 1888, the 303 
cartridge became a very popular sporting 
round. It was used throughout the British 


small antelope to elephants in Africa, croco¬ 
diles to water buffalo in Australia, and deer to 
moose in Canada. Much of this shooting was 



done with the regular unmodified Lee-Enfield 
militaty rifle, but many double-barreled rifles 
chambered for it were the choice of more afflu¬ 
ent sportsmen. Winchester chambered their 
Model 95 lever-action rifle for the 303 British 
cartridge, making the rifle popular in Canada. 

For the most part, the only 303 British 
sporting loads available for many years were 
the 21S-grain softpoint for use on thin- 
skinned animals and the 215-grain full-metal- 
eased bulleted load for thick-skinned game. 
American, Canadian, European, African and 
Australian shooters can readily purchase 303- 
caliber British sporting ammunition. The two 
most common loads will be with the 150- 
grain and the 180-grain bullets. The 303 
British cartridge is in the same power class as 
the 3040 Krag and 300 Savage. It should not 
be confused with the smaller 303 Savage car¬ 
tridge, nor is the 303 British interchangeable 
with any other cartridge, although its case is 
nearly the same as the 3040. 

The 303 British cartridge is reloadable. It 
uses standard 303 (.31 P-.312" diameter) bul¬ 
lets. Lee-Enfield barrels have a left-hand rifling 
twist of one turn in 10 inches; bore (land) diam¬ 
eter is .303", groove diameter about .314". 
Most barrels have 5 grooves, although some 
late-manufactured No. 4 rifles may have 2- 
groove barrels. The No. 4 rifles made by Sav¬ 
age usually have 6-groove barrels. 




























Erma 22 Rimfire 
Conversion Unit 

LuGER FANS HAVE long been familiar 
with the Erma 22 rimfire conversion unit 
made for that pistol. Not so well known, 
however, is the 22 Long Rifle conversion 
unit this firm (Erma Wcrkc in Germany) 
made for the M98 rifle. I believe this unit 
was made in the 1920s and ’30s, but I don’t 
think it has been made since before WWII. 
The conversion unit illustrated here is 
unmarked (except for serial numbers and 
proof marks), but I believe, and several other 
Mauser fans agree with me, that this is the 

This, or a similar conversion unit, was also 
used by the military in Geramny for training 
purposes. It was called the “Model 24 Insert 
Barrel.” It was most likely first made as a sin¬ 
gle shot, then as a repeater later on. These 
were probably by Erma. 

This conversion unit has the basic 
mechanical components of a rifle—a com¬ 
plete action and barrel assembly but minus 
sights, trigger and stock. The action is a turn- 
bolt. the cartridges fed into it from a detach¬ 
able box magazine. Only the bolt and 
floorplate/fol lower assemblies must be 
removed from the M98 rifle for the unit to be 
installed. It was made primarily to be used in 
any 8mm M98 military rifle or carbine hav¬ 
ing a barrel at least 24" long, but it can also 
be used in 8mm Mauser sporting rifles with 

The receiver of this unit fits in the receiv¬ 
er of the M98 in place of the regular bolt. 
The main length of the barrel is only slightly 
smaller than the land diameter of the 8mm 
barrel, so it fits snugly in the bore. The 
breech end of the barrel is the size and shape 
of the chamber. On the breech end there is a 
collar and, between this collar and the 
receiver, there is a two-piece threaded 
adjustable sleeve arrangement. One part of 
this sleeve has two lugs which can be rotated 


to engage in the locking lug recess in the 
M98 receiver. When the unit is inserted into 
the M98, the outer sleeve with its lugs is 
turned clockwise to engage the lugs in the 
receiver, then the inner sleeve is turned 
clockwise to secure the unit in the rifle. 
Holes arc provided in both outer and inner 
sleeves so that they can be turned with a tool, 
such as a nail with its point filed off. 

The front part of the unit's receiver has two 
openings; one at the bottom for the magazine, 
one on the top right for the ejection port. The 
rear part of the receiver, larger than the main 
part, is made to fit in the larger opening in the 
M98 receiver and over the top of the tang. 
This prevents the entire unit from turning in 
the receiver. The barrel is attached to the 
receiver with two cross pins. 

The bolt has three main parts; the two- 
diameter bolt body, which contains the long 
extractor and separate firing pin; the bolt han¬ 
dle sleeve, which threads into the rear end of 
the bolt body, and the firing mechanism com¬ 
posed of striker, mainspring, cocking piece, 
safety and striker nut. A slot is milled in the 
thick rear part of the receiver for the bolt han¬ 
dle, and a notch cut in this slot for the base of 
the bolt handle to lock the bolt in the receiver 
when the bolt is closed. The bolt stop is mere¬ 
ly a shoulder in the rear zig-zag slot for the 
bolt handle. 

The cocking piece has a projection which 
extends through a narrow slot in the bottom of 
the receiver and into the cocking cam raceway 
in the M98 receiver to engage the scar. The 
striker is cocked entirely on the closing 
motion of the bolt. When the action is cocked, 
the wing safety can be rotated down to engage 
over the end of the receiver. 

The detachable five-shot box magazine is 
well made. The milled follower is guided 
inside the magazine by its rounded front end 
moving in a cylindrical guideway built into 


the front of the magazine. The coil magazine 
spring is positioned in this cylinder. The mag¬ 
azine is precisely and securely held in position 
through a hole in the flooiplatc, inside of 
which is attached a sheet metal guide housing. 
A notched flat spring attached to the right side 
of the magazine holds the magazine up when 
the notch engages over the edge of the floor- 
plate. The bottom of the magazine and its 
release spring project below the magazine 
floorplate so that it can be easily grasped and 
removed. 

The unit illustrated here is vety well made, 
fitted and finished, and all the major parts are 


To install the unit in an M98 rifle, remove 
the bolt assembly, floorplate, follower and 
follower spring. Turn the locking sleeve on 
the Erma unit so the hole in the rear part of 
this sleeve is up, then insert the unit into the 
receiver and barrel as far as it will go. Pull 
the trigger or open the bolt of the unit so it 
will stay forward. Now rotate the locking 
sleeve '/.Hum clockwise until the locking 
sleeve can be turned. When the locking 
sleeve is engaged, turn the adjustment sleeve 
clockwise until tight. Install the floorplate, 
slip in the magazine and the rifle is ready to 
fire. 

I fired the conversion unit shown here at an 
indoor 50-foot range, using standard velocity 
22 Long Rifle ammunition. Taking a fine 
bead over the crude military sights on the 
M98a carbine in which this unit was fitted, 
and with the rear sight elevated to the 600 
meter setting, the shots zeroed perfectly in the 
target. Considering the crude sights, accuracy 
was quite good, suitable for plinking and 
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The complete 22 
conversion unit lor 
the M98 rifle in 
8mm (8x57 or 
7.9x57) caliber. Unit 
is shown with bolt 
open. The Erma 


conversion unit, shown with bolt open. 


small game at close range. The unit func¬ 
tioned perfectly and there were no feeding, 
ignition or extraction problems. 

These Erma conversion units are seldom 
seen today, but they're an interesting extra for 
any Mauser rifle collection. 



One of the rarest accessories ever made 
for the M98 military rifle was a breech cov¬ 
er. During the early part WWI, the Germans 
discovered that their M98 was not as fool¬ 
proof as it could have been. The main fault 
showed up when the rifle was used in all 
sorts of battle and weather conditions—in 
mud-filled trenches, on dusty, sand-swept 
battle grounds, or in freezing rain. Then it 
could become inoperative, or its operation 
affected, by the entry of foreign material 
into the action. 

Among the several openings in the M98 
where foreign material could easily i 
largest is the thumb notch in the recc 
which exposes the left locking lug raceway. 
This opening is large enough, front and rear, 
to allow foreign matter to enter the locking 
lug recess in the front of the receiver and even 
go inside the bolt, through the two large gas 
escape holes, and rearward into the bolt-stop 
and ejector openings. Other openings, espe¬ 
cially during rain and freezing weather, are 
the clip guide slot in the bridge, the space 
between the bolt sleeve and bridge which 
exposes both ends of the bolt guide groove, 
and the space between the extractor and bolt. 
The problem was evidently considered seri¬ 
ous enough to warrant development and man¬ 
ufacture of a breech cover to shield these 
openings. 

Unlike the Type 38 and 99 Arisaka military 
rifles, whose actions 
for a sliding cover, the M98 action' 
designed, and a cover had to be made to fit it. 
This was accomplished, as shown in the illus¬ 
trations. The cover v 



This breech cover consists of two main 
parts: the cover and the clip by which the 
assembly is attached to the rifle. These two 
parts are attached to each other by a telescop¬ 
ing hinge joint, so the cover will open and 
close with the bolt. 

The clip is made from a piece of wide 
spring-tempered steel. The top of this clip 
encircles the exposed top part of the breech 
end of the barrel, between the rear sight and 
barrel shoulder, then extends over the left and 
underside of the forend. It is made with 


wall, unsnapped from the rifle, once it hi 


The cover, which is also made of spring- 
tempered sheet steel, is accurately formed to 
enclose most of the top of the action. It 
extends from the rear of the receiver ring to 
just forward of the safety, and is wide enough 
to cover the top of the receiver ring and ran 
over the edge of the stock. It’s wider at the 
rear to cover the entire bolt stop, bridge, the 
flared part of the bolt sleeve and the root of 
the bolt handle. The rear end of the cover is 
turned inward and cut out to conform to and 
contact the contoured surface of the bolt 
sleeve. The rear right side of the cover is 
notched to fit over the bolt handle, and a sim¬ 
ple spring bar latch, fastened at the edge of the 
cover over the notch, loosely fastens the cov¬ 
er to the bolt handle. 

The critical part of the breech cover assem¬ 
bly is the telescopic hinge on the left side. The 
outer part of this hinge is a steel tube securely 
fastened to the left of the clip. This tube 
extends about halfway back on the cover. A 
long thin spring rod, rolled into the rear left 
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bottom edge of the cover, extends forward 
into the tube to complete the telescopic hinge, 
allowing the cover to open and close and slide 
backward and forward as the bolt is opcrat- 

When the breech cover is in place, and the 
action closed, it effectively encloses the 
main part of the action, protecting it against 
the entrance of foreign material. The cover 
in no way interferes with the normal opera¬ 
tion of the safety, and when the action is 
open it does not obstruct loading the maga¬ 
zine in any way. On opening the action, 
however, the cover rises on the bolt handle 
stem and this makes it necessary for the 
shooter to grasp only the ball of the bolt 
when the action is operated. 

The breech cover is readily removed by 
first releasing the bar latch under the bolt han¬ 
dle stem, swinging open the cover and draw¬ 
ing it to the rear to separate it from the clip. 
The clip can then be removed by pressing the 
underside of the clip to the left, until it sepa¬ 
rates from the forend. 

Apparently the breech covers were not 
widely used since they are scarce today. 
Perhaps they were not developed and made 
early enough to be used before WWI ended, 
or maybe the cover wasn't entirely success¬ 
ful. 


M98 breech cover in place on the rifle, show¬ 
ing the bolt handle and breech cover raised 
with action open. 

















THROUGH STUDY OF other rifle actions 
and his own development work, Paul Mauser 
gained considerable insight into precisely 
what features were necessary and desirable in 
a militaiy rifle. He knew that each of his suc¬ 
ceeding designs was better than the preceding 
one, so he probably felt that the Model 96 
action was still short of perfection. It’s inter¬ 
esting that there was a lapse of two years 
between the introduction of the M96 Swedish 
Mauser and the advent of the M98, while 
most other successful Mauser designs were 
only a year apart. 

There was indeed a great advance from the 
basic M7I blackpowder action to the next 
important change, the smokeless powder car¬ 
tridge M88 action. The latter introduced dual- 
opposed forward locking lugs and the 
one-piece boll drilled from the rear. The next 
major and important design changes were in 
the M92 action, which introduced the non¬ 
rotating extractor, and in the M93 with its 
flush staggered-column, nondctachable box 
magazine. All of this design activity by 
Mauser on his bolt-action system culminated 
in the design and the perfection of the inside 
collar in the receiver ring, the third, or safety 
lug on the bolt, and the improved firing mech¬ 
anism of the M98. 

This achievement was crowned when Ger¬ 
many, his native country, adopted the Model 
98 Mauser rifle. Although Mauser continued to 
invent other arms, some of which were out¬ 
standing, it is the M98 action for which he is best 
known. Paul Mauser died in May, 1914, just at 
the start of WWI, a conflict that would see his 
M98 pitted against a variety of inferior rifles. 
The Action 

The one-piece receiver is machined from a 
steel forging. The recoil lug, an integral part 
of the receiver, is located about 1.43" behind 
the front edge of the receiver. It is about 1.1* 
wide and .25" in depth, ample in area to 
secure the action in a reasonably hard, wood 
stock if properly bedded and tightened in 
place. Behind the recoil lug the bottom of the 
receiver is flat, including the tang. 

The receiver ring is threaded inside to 
accept the barrel shank. The threads are of 


common V-type, but with a 55-degrec angle 
rather than the standard American 60-degree 
angle. The barrel breech is flat, with the 
chamber edge slightly rounded. Inside the 
receiver ring there is a collar against which 
the breech end of the barrel abuts. This collar 
extends entirely around the inside of the 
receiver ring except for an extractor cut. It 
forms a ring that closely surrounds the bolt 
head when the bolt is closed. The rear of this 
collar, beveled toward the chamber, forms a 
wide funnel which sometimes helps to guide 
the cartridges into the chamber. 

This collar strengthens the receiver ring and, 
except for the extractor cut, provides a good 
seal around the bolt head. Normally, the barrel 
shank is made to butt tightly against this collar 
so that the shoulder of the barrel need not nor 
should contact the front edge of the receiver. 

The magazine well of the M98 action is 
milled from the bottom of the receiver, 
between the bridge and ring, leaving lips at 
either side of the upper edge to hold the car¬ 
tridges in place. The front ofthe well is milled 
to form a shallow “U” ramp to guide the car¬ 
tridges into the chamber. The right side of the 
receiver opening is cut very low, leaving little 
more than the side rail of the magazine well. 
The left side of the receiver opening has a 
wall extending about two-thirds of the way up 
the receiver ring which is milled for the left 
locking lug raceway. However, the rear of this 
left wall, close to the bridge, is cut as low as 
the right side to form a thumb recess to aid 
loading the magazine from a charger clip. The 
only really weak point in the action results 
from this notch—more on this later. 

The top front of the bridge is slotted for the 
charger clip. The top of the bridge behind the 
charger clip slot is milled thinner to remove 
excess metal. The rear of the receiver ends in a 
tang, grooved to accept the cocking piece cam. 

The bolt is a solid steel machined forging, 
with an integral bolt handle. Dual-opposed 
locking lugs are on the front end. The right 
(bottom) lug is solid. The left (top) is slotted 
to allow the ejector to pass through. The 
bridge and the left receiver wall are milled 
inside to pass the bolt and lugs. The receiver 


ring is milled inside to form supporting shoul¬ 
ders for the locking lugs to engage when the 
bolt is closed. These lugs hold the bolt secure¬ 
ly against the barrel breech. 

A recess in the bolt face leaves a shallow 
rim about two-thirds of the way around the 
bolt head, partially supporting the cartridge 
head. The left side of this rim (opposite the 
extractor), through which the ejector slot pass¬ 
es, is made higher and undercut so the extrac¬ 
tor pressure will securely hold the cartridge, or 
the fired case, while the bolt is being opened. 
This prevents the case from dropping down 
and supports it until the ejector flips it out. 

The long spring-steel extractor is attached 
to the bolt by a collar which fits a groove cut 
into the bolt body. A lip under the extractor, 
behind the extractor hook, engages a narrow 
groove in the bolt head in front of the locking 
lugs, preventing longitudinal movement of the 
extractor on the bolt. The front of the extractor 
lip, and the groove into which it fits, is slightly 
undercut to prevent the extractor hook from 
moving outward or from slipping over a car¬ 
tridge rim when force is required to extract a 
tight cartridge or case from the chamber. 

The M98 bolt has a third or safety lug 
located at the rear of the bolt slightly forward 
ofthe bolt handle, and in line with the right 
locking lug. A recess is milled in the receiver 
below the bridge in which the lug moves 
when the bolt is closed. The recess is milled 
with enough tolerance so the lug will not con¬ 
tact the receiver— it is not intended to help 
hold the bolt in the locked position but acts 
only as a safety lug in the event the front lock¬ 
ing lugs or receiver ring should fail. The bolt, 
at top, has a center guide rib about 2.2" long 
and .235" wide. When the bolt is closed, this 
rib rotates under the rear part of the extractor. 
The underside of the bridge is grooved to 
allow passage of the rib. 

The top forward comer of the square base 
ofthe bolt handle is slightly beveled, the rear 
surface of the receiver bridge inclined to the 
rear. On opening, the bolt is cammed rear- 


(Above) Original M98 Mauser rifle. 
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ward by the bolt handle base which moves 
along this inclined surface. This movement 
provides the initial extraction camming pow¬ 
er. This inclined surface also aids in starting 
rotation of the bolt when it is closed. In addi¬ 
tion, inclines on the approaches of the locking 
shoulders in the locking lug recess in the 
receiver ring, along with a slightly beveled 
comer on each locking lug, provide the power 
to force the bolt forward the last t/ 32 -inch as 
the bolt is rotated 90 degrees to lock it. The 
bolt handle shank usually has a slight taper 
and ends in a round grasping ball. On most 
early military Mauser rifles the bolt handle 
shank is straight, at a right angle to the long 
axis of the action. On most short rifles and 
catbines, the bolt handle shank is bent down 
to place the ball nearer to the stock. 

The rear of the bolt body behind the bolt 
handle (about .60") is made larger (.78") than 
the main body of the bolt (.70"). This provides 


extra metal for the firing and safety mecha¬ 
nism. The bolt is bored from the rear to accept 
the firing pin and mainspring, and has buttress 
threads to hold the bolt sleeve. The rear half 
of the firing pin is flat on two sides and 
extends through a matching hole in the bolt 
sleeve. The rear of the firing pin and cocking 
piece are machined with three evenly-spaced 
intemipted lugs to afford a solid and precise 
quarter-turn fastening between these parts. 
The coil mainspring is compressed between 
the bolt sleeve and the flange on the firing pin, 
and is retained by the cocking piece. 

Most M98-type actions made after 1901 
were made with a safety firing pin. These fir¬ 
ing pins have two lugs forward of the main¬ 
spring flange matching similar depressions 
forged inside the bolt. The purpose of this fea¬ 
ture is to block the fell of the firing pin should 
it break before the bolt is fully locked. For 
example, if the firing pin broke while closing 


the bolt on feeding a live cartridge into the 
chamber, it could not strike the primer 
because the firing pin safety lugs would strike 
the shoulders within the bolt and block its fall. 

The cocking piece cam fits into the rear of the 
bolt sleeve. The cam extends down into the tang 
groove and forward into a deep notch cut into 
the thick rear end of the bolt. This notch is in¬ 
clined to one side so that on raising the bolt han¬ 
dle the cocking piece and the firing pin arc 
forced back about .350"—enough so the sear 
drops in front of the cocking piece sear surface. 
Then, on the final closing motion, the bolt moves 
forward while the sear holds the cocking piece 
back, cocking the action fully. Although the 
M98 action is normally referred to as a "cock- 
on-opening" action, about one-third of the cock¬ 
ing motion is accomplished as the bolt is closed 

The bolt-sleeve lock fits into a hole in the 
left side of the bolt sleeve. It is given forward ten¬ 
sion by a coil spring and is positioned by a small 
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stud on the body of the lock within a groove in 
the bolt sleeve. As the bolt is turned to unlock 
it, the safety notch cut in the rear of the bolt is 
rotated in line with the bolt-sleeve lock, allow¬ 
ing them to engage. This securely locks the bolt 
sleeve and prevents it from turning on the bolt 
until it is locked again, when the bolt is closed 
and the bolt-sleeve lock is pushed back into the 
bolt sleeve by the rear edge of the bridge. 

The wing safety is positioned in a hole, 
lengthwise, in the top of the bolt sleeve. The 
wing part of the safety is notched and fits over 
a collar on the bolt sleeve, which prevents the 
safety from falling out. This collar is notched 
on its far right side to permit the safety to be 
removed from the bolt sleeve, but only when 
the cocking piece is removed first. With the 
action assembled, and the safety swung to the 
right, the mainspring tension on the cocking 
piece holds the safety in place. The stem of 
the safety extends forward through the from 
of the bolt sleeve to intersect the rear of the 
bolt body. The end of this stem is notched and 
engages in the notch in the bolt only when the 
safety is swung to the far right or "safe" posi¬ 
tion. In this position both the striker (firing pin 
and cocking piece) and the bolt are locked. 

Swung to the left or “off” position, the safe¬ 
ty is disengaged. Swung upright, in its inter¬ 
mediate position, only the striker is locked 
back, allowing the bolt to be operated to safe¬ 
ly unload the magazine by running the car¬ 
tridges through the chamber. When the safety 
is swung from the left to the upright position 
or beyond, it engages behind the cocking piece 
and draws it back clear of the sear. When it is 
released, the sear will be in position in front of 
I lie cocking piece, holding n cocked 

The bolt has two large oblong vents through 
which powder gases can escape in the event of 
a pierced primer or ruptured case head. These 


two holes are located in the front part of the 
bolt, one on either side of the extractor collar 
and near the small part of the firing pin. When 
the action is closed these vents align with the 
left locking lug raceway, thus directing any 
escaping gases backward. Much of the escap¬ 
ing gases would exit at the thumb slot. If any 
gases pass into the bridge raceway the bolt 
would block much of it, while the wide, bolt 
sleeve flange effectively deflects the remainder 
away from the shooter’s face. This flange is as 
wide as the rear part of the receiver. 

The bolt-stop, positioned at the left rear of 
the receiver, is held in place by, and pivots on, 
a pointed screw which passes through the 
bolt-stop and a slotted square stud integral 
with the receiver. A projection on the bolt- 
stop projects through a hole in the receiver 
bridge, placing it in the path of the left locking 
lug. This halts the rearward motion of the bolt 
when it is drawn back. The flat ejector is held 
inside the bolt-stop and pivots on the bolt-stop 
screw. The ejector protrudes through a slot in 
the receiver. A two-leaf spring, mortised into 
the bolt-stop provides tension to the bolt-stop 
to hold it against the receiver, and to keep the 
ejector riding against the bolt so it will be in 
position to eject the cartridge or case. 

The scar is hinged via a pin and a stud under 
the rear of the receiver. A coil spring, recessed 
at the front of the sear, tensions the sear and 
trigger. The trigger is hinged to the scar by a 
pin. The top of the trigger is made with two 
humps to provide the two-stage trigger pull. 

The trigger guard and the magazine box arc 
machined from a single piece of steel. Although 

box, it is usually called the trigger guard—or 
simply the guard. The guard bow is quite heavy 
and the same width as the guard tang above it. 
The magazine box, open at the bottom, is closed 


by a milled detachable floorplatc. The doorplate 
is held in place by lips at either end fitting 
grooves cut into the guard and retained by a 
spring-loaded plunger at the rear of the maga¬ 
zine box. and engaging in a hole in the stud on 
the rear of the plate. Depressing the plunger 
through the hole in the rear of the floorplatc 
allows h to be moved to the rear and released. 

The magazine follower is made with a rib 
on its upper left side, forcing the cartridges to 
form a staggered column in the magazine. 
The rear end of the follower rib is square. 
When the magazine is empty and the bolt is 
opened, the follower rises into the path of the 
bolt and prevents it from being closed. This 
informs the shooter that the magazine is emp¬ 
ty The ends of the W-shaped flat magazine 
spring fit shallow mortises cut into the bottom 
of the follower and inside the Doorplate. 

Heavy guard screws pass through holes at 
each end of the trigger guard and thread into 
the recoil lug and tang of the receiver. A large 
stud on the front end of the guard, through 
which the guard screw passes, is recessed to 
fit over a smaller stud on the bottom of the 
recoil lug. This stud aligns the receiver and 
the trigger guard magazine box. A sleeve in 
the rear guard screw hole of the stock correct¬ 
ly spaces the rear of the guard and receiver. 

Most M98 military actions use two small 
screws to lock the guard screws. The heads of 
the guard screws are notched, and the lock 
screws are positioned just in front of them to 
prevent their turning. The lock screws are also 
notched. If they are turned so the notch aligns 
with the guard screws, the latter can be turned 
out without removing the lock screws. 

The action is opened by grasping the bolt 
handle, rotating it upward 90 degrees and 
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pulling back as far as it will go. The striker is 
partially cocked when the bolt handle is 
raised. If the cartridges arc in a charger clip, 
insert either end of the clip into the charger 
guideway of the receiver bridge and, with the 
fingers under the action and thumb on the 
topmost cartridge, shove the cartridges down 
into the magazine. Cartridges can be singly 
loaded into an empty or partially empty mag¬ 
azine, by laying the cartridge in the open 
action and pressing it into the magazine with 
the tip of the dtumb. To close the action, grasp 
the bolt handle and push the bolt forward. As 
the bolt moves forward it pushes the top car¬ 
tridge in the magazine into the chamber. The 
cartridge head slides under the extractor hook 
on the final forward movement of the bolt. 

During the final forward movement of the 
bolt, and on rotating the bolt clockwise to the 
locked position, the sear engages the cocking 
piece to hold it back as the locking lugs pull 
the bolt fully forward to lock and seat the car¬ 
tridge in the chamber. The rifle can now be 
fired by pulling the nigger, releasing the fir¬ 


ing pin under mainspring tension, or the 

safety to the right. Cartridges can be extracted 
and ejected safely by swinging the safety to its 
intermediate or upright position and opening 
and closing the bolt. 

The firing pin can be lowered without snap¬ 
ping it by merely swinging the safety to the 
left, or fire position, raising the bolt handle, 
and then holding the trigger back as the bolt is 
rotated down to its locked position. This 
should only be done with an empty chamber. 

Takedown and Assembly 

Check the chamber and magazine to be 
certain the rifle is unloaded. Close the bolt and 
place the safety in the upright position. Now 
raise the bolt handle, swing the bolt-stop to 
the left, and draw the bolt from the receiver. 

To disassemble the bolt proceed as follows: 
Depress the bolt sleeve lock plunger, then 
unscrew the bolt sleeve and firing mechanism 
from the bolt; place the firing pin tip on a hard 
surface and, firmly grasping the bolt sleeve, 


An underside view of the M98 Mauser bolt 
shows the dual-opposed locking lugs (A), 
extractor (B), extractor collar (C), dual ob¬ 
long vent holes (D), and safety lug (E). This 
98a carbine bolt has a bent down handle 
with the under- side of the grasping ball flat¬ 
tened and checkered. 


press the bolt sleeve down; turn the cocking 
piece one-quarter turn in either direction, and 
lift it off the firing pin. Firing pin and main¬ 
spring can now be separated. Swing the safe¬ 
ty to the right and pull it out of the bolt sleeve. 
Depress the bolt sleeve lock plunger and 
rotate it counterclockwise until it is released; 
pull it and the spring from the bolt sleeve. 
Remove the extractor by lifting the front 
(hook end) away from the bolt so that it can 
be turned to the bottom of the bolt; the extrac¬ 
tor can now be removed by pushing it for¬ 
ward. Reassemble in reverse order. 

To remove the bolt-stop, turn the bolt-stop 
screw out, and lift it from the receiver. Pull 
the ejector forward out of the bolt-stop. Place 
the bolt-stop in a vise and, using a drift punch, 
drive the spring forward until its end slips 
down. Now insert a small screwdriver 
between the end of the spring and bolt sleeve, 
and pry the spring forward. In reassembling 
the spring into the bolt-stop, the end of the 
spring must be raised over the edge of the 
bolt-stop when it is being driven into place. 

To remove the barrel and action from the 
military stock, first remove the upper and 
lower barrel bands from the forend, then 
remove the two guard screws from the bottom 
of the trigger guard. The barrel, action, and 
magazine can now be lifted out of the stock. 

Remove the floorplatc by depressing the 
floorplate plunger with a pointed tool (or 
pointed bullet tip) put through the hole in the 
rear of the plate, then slide the plate to the 
rear. The magazine follower and its spring 
will come out with the plate. The three parts 
can be separated by sliding the plate and fol¬ 
lower off the ends of the spring. Remove the 
floorplatc plunger by driving out the crosspin 
from the rear of the magazine box. Remove 
the trigger and sear by driving out the trigger 
and scar pins. Reassemble in reverse order. 

Large and Small Ring Actions 

Model 98 actions with a receiver ring about 
1.410" in diameter are commonly called "large 
ring” Mausers. Most M98 sporting and military 
rifles made up to the end of WWU are based on 
this large ring action. Most of the commercial 
M98-typc actions made after WWII, like the 
FN, are also of the large ring type. 

The “small ring" Mauser actions have a 
receiver ring diameter of about 1.300". A lot 
of the early M98 carbines, like the 98a, were 
based on the small ring action. The most 
notable later carbine using this action was the 
lightweight Czech Model 33/40. 
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The difference between the large and small 
ring actions is readily discernible by sight or 
touch, and there is no need to use a caliber to 
identify them. On the small nng action the left 
side of the receiver is straight, including part 
of the bridge, the wall and ring. However, on 
the large ring action this surface has a notable 
jump where the receiver wall merges with the 
ring, which can be seen and felt. 

Because the large ring action has a thicker 
wall of metal surrounding the sides and top of 
the barrel shank and locking lug recess areas, 
it naturally is stronger than the small ring 
action. Just how much stronger is difficult to 
say. However, German gunmakers consid¬ 
ered the small ring action strong enough for 
the most powerful 8mm military or sporting 
cartridge. Generally, the large ring actions are 
preferred and recommended for use with belt¬ 
ed magnum and larger rimless cartridges like 
the 30-06 and 8mm. The small ring actions 
are preferred for lightweight spotters using 
small rimless cartridges like the 7mm and 

Steal and Heat-Treatment 

In our study of Mauser actions preceding 
the M98, we noted that Paul Mauser made 
each successive action better, stronger and 
safer than the preceding model through better 
design. It is generally agreed by experts that 
the M98 Mauser obtains its strength from its 
design rather than by the use of specially for¬ 
mulated or alloyed steels, or by some special 
heat-treatment. It is not known just exactly 
what kind of steels were used to make the var¬ 
ious parts, or the details of the heat-treatments, 
but there is no doubt that whatever steels and 
heat-treatments were used, they were entirely 
adequate to make the M98 the world’s most 
successful military tumbolt action. 


It is believed that the M98 receivers were 
made of tough quality low-caibon steel. After 
machining, the only heat-treatment the receiver 
got was carburizing (case-hardening). This 
resulted in a hard outside surface to resist wear 
and rust, but left the core relatively soft for 
strength. 

Receivers of the pre-WWI era, especially 
the small ring type, tend to be somewhat soft¬ 
er then these manufactured in the 1920s, '30s 
and early '40s. I have observed that receivers 
made late in the WWII period, or those dated 
“44” and “45,” are sometimes either very soft 
or hard, mostly the latter. The normal range of 
hardness for a good receiver seems to be 
about 35C Rockwell. 

Model 98 bolts and some of the other 
working parts of the action were evidently 
made of medium- or high-carbon steel, so that 
these parts could be made much harder. 

There seems to be no evidence to indicate 
that any rc-heat-trcatmcnt of a soft M98 
receiver will improve it or make it stronger. It 
is inadvisable, therefore, to have this done. 

This brings up a question I’m often asked: 
“How do I go about selecting a good original 
Mauser 98 military action on which to build 
my own custom rifle?” 

My suggestions are: Buy the action, or a 
complete rifle from which the action is to be 
taken, from a reputable dealer who will refund 
your money if for any reason you are not satis¬ 
fied with the action or rifle they sell. Avoid 
those dated before 1920 and those dated after 
1943. Finally, if possible to do so, pick one that 
was made by one of the better plants. For exam¬ 
ple, you can hardly go wrong in picking an 
action made in the 1930s having such names (or 
code letters) as Mauser, DWM, FN or Bmo 
(VZ-24) stamped on the receiver. After getting 
one of these actions there is no point in having 


the receiver tested for hardness; whether it is 
somewhat harder than 35C Rockwell, or con¬ 
siderably softer, the action is still good. 

One final word of caution about very soft 
receivers: If you have an M98 rifle and you 
want to use the action for building a rifle—if 
of pre-1920 manufacture, or if the rifle shows 
evidence of having been used a great deal—it 
would be a very good idea to testfire it, prefer¬ 
ably with several full-service rounds. After 
each firing, if the bolt handle can only be 
raised with difficulty, this may indicate lock¬ 
ing lug set-back in the receiver ring. This is 
usually a sign that the receiver is very soft, 
and that the locking lugs have hammered 
depressions into the locking shoulders. The 
result is that when the bolt is opened the lock¬ 
ing lugs must pass from the depressions to the 
higher undamaged part of the locking shoul¬ 
ders, forcing the bolt forward in so doing. The 
total set-back may be only a couple of thou¬ 
sandths of an inch, but even so, on opening 
the bolt the fired cartridge must be forced for¬ 
ward into the chamber the same amount. Such 
a receiver should not be re-used. This condi¬ 
tion is not easily corrected and it indicates, 
possibly, a very soft receiver. 

The "Short" Mauser Action 

The regular or standard M98 action made 
for the 8mm Mauser cartridge, whether large 
or small ring type, is 8.75" in length. Various 
countries using the 7x57mm cartridge as their 
official military round adopted M98-action 
rifles that were, in some cases, slightly shorter 
then the regular 8mm Mauser action. The 
short Mexican M98 action was once the best 
known of the short actions. It is 8.50" in over¬ 
all length. These Mexican actions, either small 
or large ring type, are scarce. However, dur¬ 
ing the past few years other short M98 actions 
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have appeared on the surplus market, chiefly 
the Model 24 Yugoslav. 

Here are the dimensional specifications of 
the short M98 action and the regular length 


Length overall 

Bolt travel . 

Bolt body length 


. .43 oz. . .45 oz. 
.. .8.50".. .8.75" 
.. .4.40". .4.570" 


All other specifications are about the same 
for both actions. 

The short M98 actions have long had, and 
still have, a great appeal to shooters and gun¬ 
smiths wanting to build lightweight sporting 
rifles for cartridges like the 220 Swift, 257 
Roberts, 243 and 308 Winchester. When 
reading about short actions, the word “short” 
seems to have a magical appeal and shooters 
will go to almost any length to get such an 
action—only to find out later, as shown in the 
above table, that the short action is not as 
short or as light as they expected. 

Strong and Weak Features 
Without question the M98 Mauser is the 
best, strongest and most foolproof military 


standing features which have been little 
improved upon in modem bolt actions, but 
like all actions, including the latest designs, 
the M98 Mauser has its faults and weak 
points. I shall list the various good and poor 
features as I sec them—based on 50 years of 
experience in using, remodeling, rebarreling 
and building many rifles on these actions. 

As I see it, the only major weak point in 
the M98 military action is the thumb notch in 
the left receiver side rail. I have seen a num¬ 
ber of these actions with the left receiver rail 
cracked at this point. I have cracked one 
myself inletting it into a stock, another when 
I accidentally dropped it on a cement floor. 
Once I dropped a barreled action on the ce¬ 
ment floor and the entire rear part of the 
receiver broke off at the thumb notch. Al¬ 
though the entire length of the right rail has 
no more metal in it than the thinnest part of 
the left rail at the thumb notch, it seems to be 
stronger and resists cracking when subjected 
to strain—much better than the left rail. This 
is probably due to the heat treatment given 
the receiver in which a thin area of metal 
between two larger masses of metal becomes 
harder, and thus more brittle, than a similar 
thin area not close to a larger mass. Another 
example is the receiver bridge; although the 
entire receiver has been given the same heat 
treatment or undergone the same hardening 


(Above) The 8mm military cartridges were 
supplied in stripper clips. To load the rifle the 
bolt is opened, the loaded clip inserted into 
the clip-charger guideway slot in the receiver 
bridge and the cartridges pushed down into 
the magazine. The empty clip falls away 
when the bolt is closed, which feeds the top 
cartridge in the magazine into the chamber. 
Single cartridges can also be inserted into 
the partially empty or empty magazine by 
opening the bolt, dropping the cartridge in 
the receiver opening, and pressing it into the 
magazine with the thumb. 


much harder to drill or tap than the much 
thicker receiver ring. 

Commercial M98 type receivers made with¬ 
out the thumb notch arc naturally much stiffer 
and more rigid than the notched military re¬ 
ceivers, so they're usually preferred for spotting 
and target rifles. Some gunsmiths stiffen the mil¬ 
itary receiver by filling the thumb notch with a 
piece of prc-shaped steel and welding it in place. 

Although the 98 action is a very safe one, 1 
believe it would be even safer by having one 
or two gas vent holes in the left side of the 
receiver ring and wall opposite the vent holes 
in the bolt, as in the 03A3 Springfield. 

Not a weakness or a fault, but to me a nui¬ 
sance, is that the bolt cannot (without a great 
deal of force) be closed on a cartridge that has 
been dropped into the chamber because the ex¬ 
tractor will not slip over the rim. However, this 
minor nuisance can be corrected by careful al¬ 
teration—shortening the extractor hook and in¬ 
creasing the forward slope is all that is needed. 

It must be remembered that Paul Mauser 
designed this action solely for military use, and 
from this standpoint all other features of this 
action are outstanding. These include the inside 
collar in the receiver ring, the safety lug on the 
rear of the bolt, a vety rugged extractor which 
will not let go of a cartridge rim when the bolt 
is opened, the simple and positive ignition sys¬ 
tem, the sturdy and reliable safety and bolt- 
stop, and the fine unbeatable magazine system. 
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Despite the “militaryness" of this action, 
German and British gunsmiths soon found that 
it met all the requirements of spoilsmen who 
desired a repeating magazine rifle for hunting 
large game. The M98 action was sometimes 
used “as issued." Even at the peak of European 
bolt-action spotting rifle development, the for¬ 
eign sportsman demanded little more than the 
basic action, or at most only a lower profile of 
the bolt handle, and more convenient floorplatc 
release and, for the Germans, a double-set big¬ 
ger mechanism. American hunters, shooters 
and gunsmiths, however, demanded more from 
this action; in time it was found to be more 
adaptable and easier to remodel than any other 
military bolt action. So much so that it has been 
universally adopted by most amateur and pro¬ 
fessional gunsmiths as their first-choice mili¬ 
tary bolt action on which to build a rifle. 

The M98 action is popular in the U.S. for 
several reasons, but primarily because it is 
readily available, especially since 1945. Amer¬ 
ican shooters first became familiar with this 
action in fair numbers after WWI when the 
first souvenir rifles appeared. Commercial 
Mauser spotters had been imported since 
about 1910. However, it was not until after 
WWII that M98 military rifles and actions 
appeared in great numbers. Since that time 
countless thousands of these rifles and actions 
have reached the American market. Shortly 
after WWII commercial M98 actions began to 
appear, beginning with the Belgian-made FN 
and followed by others made in Yugoslavia, 
Sweden, West Germany, Spain and Japan. 

There must certainly be far more M98-type 
actions and rifles in the U.S. than any other 
centerfire tumbolt design, and perhaps more 
than all these other actions combined. 

The M88 Breeching 

I have previously described the M98 
breeching system which centers around the 
collar or ring inside the receiver. The flat 


breech face of the barrel butts against this col¬ 
lar and the head of the bolt is recessed within 
the collar, touching the barrel when the bolt is 
locked. There arc other breech systems that are 
much simpler and equally as strong and safe, 
but few of them offer the one advantage that 
has contributed to the unmatched popularity of 
this action—a feature seldom discussed. 

Many people have said to me, “There are 
several firms making and offering low-cost 
turned, threaded and chambered barrels in var¬ 
ious calibers and weights for the M98 action. 
Why don’t they offer similar barrels for other 
actions like the '03 Springfield and 1917 
Enfield, as well?" The answer is that there is no 
single military or commercial high-power bolt 
action that is as numerous or as popular, so low 
in cost, strong, safe and suitable for a variety of 
cartridges as is the M98 Mauser—and to which 
a barrel can be fined so easily. 

I cannot go into the detailed procedures of 
fitting and headspacing a barrel here. Suffice 
it to say that it is far easier to properly fit a 
barrel to the M98 than it is to fit one to most 
of the other military bolt actions, especially 
those not made to accommodate a flat-breech- 
end barrel. It is, however, possible and practi¬ 
cable to manufacture barrels for the M98 
action to close enough tolerances so that a 
knowledgeable amateur gunsmith should be 
able to fit it properly to his action without the 
use of a metal lathe or chambering reamer. 
This would be very difficult, if not impossi¬ 
ble, with an ’03 Springfield or similar action. 
The reader should not get the impression from 
what has been said that fining a barrel to the 
M98 action is a snap and simply requires turn¬ 
ing it up tightly. This is not the case. 

Gunsmlthing the M88 

To begin with, it is only practicable to use a 
military M98 action for building a rifle if you 
can do all or at least most of the remodeling 
work yourself. For example, if you have an 


action which cost you nothing, and hired the 
remodeling work done to equal the commer¬ 
cial FN Supreme Mauser action, then it prob¬ 
ably would have been advisable to buy the 
commercial action in the first place. On the 
other hand, if you can do the remodeling 
yourself there is no military action quite as 
ideal as the M98 on which to build a rifle. 

The standard M98 military action made for 
the 8mm Mauser cartridge has a magazine 
length opening of approximately 3.320" and, 
therefore, is best suited to cartridges loaded to 
a slightly shorter overall length. The bolt face 
recess and extractor are correct for any center- 
fire cartridge of 30-06 head size. Therefore, 
without modifying the magazine, bolt head or 
extractor, the standard M98 military action 
will handle such cartridges as these: 243,244, 
6inm Remington, 257 Roberts, 7mm Mauser, 
284, 308, 8mm Mauser, 358 and wildcats 
based on these cases. The unaltered actions 
will usually handle shorter cartridges quite 
well, such as the 22-250,225,220 Swift and 
250-3000. However, for perfect feeding it 
usually is necessary to install a filler block in 
the rear of the magazine and use a shorter fol¬ 
lower for the shorter cartridges. 

Lengthening the magazine is not too diffi¬ 
cult. This makes the M98 action suitable for 
cartridges slightly longer than the 8mm 
Mauser. By thinning the rear and front maga¬ 
zine walls and altering the loading ramp, or 
by moving the front magazine wall forward 
and altering the loading ramp accordingly, it 
can handle most 30-06 or 270 length car¬ 
tridges. Then, by opening up the bolt face 
recess and shortening the extractor hook, the 
action can handle such short belted-magnum 
cartridges as the 264 to 458. Opening up the 
magazine and altering the loading ramp 
enough for such longer magnum cartridges as 
the 300 H&H Magnum is not recommended 
since this greatly weakens the receiver where 
it supports the lower locking lug. 
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' One of the author's favorite varmint rifles—a compact medium-weight rifle based on a short¬ 
ened Model 98 action. It is a single shot, chambered for the 219 Donaldson Wasp. The medi¬ 
um-heavy 21" chrome-moly steel barrel has a 1:14 twist and is very accurate. Sighting is 
done with a very fine Unertl 1 Varmint scope of lOx. Stock is of ultra-fancy southern Iowa 
stump walnut, with the grip and forend checkered in a fleur-de-lis pattern. 


low profile, or the original bolt handle cut off 
and it, or a new bolt handle, welded on in the 
low profile position. I prefer the latter, using 
an electric weld to attach the new handle. 
There are several gunsmithing books avail¬ 
able which give detailed instructions on alter¬ 
ing bolt handles, drilling and tapping the 
receiver for sights and scope mounts, in¬ 
stalling barrels and altering the magazine, etc. 
If you want to do this work, and don’t know 
how, get these books and find out. They in¬ 
clude The Modem Gunsmith by W.J. Howe, 
Modem Gunsmithing by Clyde Baker and 
Gunsmithing by Roy Dunlap. 


having the shoulder of the barrel contact the 
front of the receiver. The custom gunsmith, in 
threading a barrel for the M98, will cut the 
threads on the barrel to fit the individual action, 
and can achieve as tight a fit as he wishes— 
even with a 60-degree thread cuncr. 

Besides a fairly snug thread fit, the ideal fit 
is also to have both the breech end and the 
barrel shoulder contact the receiver, but with 
the breech end contacting the collar much 
more firmly. 


Model 98 rifles have been made over a long 
period of time, in a number of countries and by 
many different firms. It is, therefore, natural to 
assume that not all of them were made with 
exactly the same barrel thread. What they all 
have in common is a Whitworth-type thread 
with a metric pitch. This is a 55-degree V- 
thrcad, usually with rounded bottom and crest. 
The metric pitch is veiy close to twelve threads 
per inch. The drawing of the barrel shank spec¬ 
ification indicates the thread diameter is 1. 100", 
the length of the shank .625", with a pitch of 
twelve threads per inch. The American standard 
V-thread has a 60-degree angle and it has long 
been a customary practice of American gun¬ 
smiths to use the 60-drqjrec thread in fitting new 
barrels to Mauser actions, a practice that’s per¬ 
fectly acceptable. Barrclmakers producing 
threaded and chambered M98 replacement bar¬ 
rels must of necessity cut a minimum thread, so 
that the barrels will fit in practically every M98 
action—this is also all right since a slightly 
loose thread fit is permissible. The important 
thing for the amateur to understand is that the 
barrel must be turned in and ’’set up” very tight¬ 
ly. The flat breech end of the barrel should con¬ 
tact the collar inside the receiver rather than 


This book is chiefly concerned with the 
actions of various centerfirc tumbolt rifles and 
what can be done with them rather than with 
the original rifles. There were so many differ¬ 
ent military rifles based on the M98 action 
that to describe them all is beyond the scope 
of this book. For information on these many 
rifles, refer to our bibliography. The most 
informative of these titles are Mauser Bolt 
Rifles by L. Olson, Mauser Rifles <$ Pistols by 
Smith and Small Arms of the World by Smith. 

A number of firms in Germany turned out 
huge quantities of M98 military rifles and it is 
estimated that several million had been made 
by the end of WWI in 1918. They were made 
by several commercial arms firms including 
Mauser, Sauer, Haencl and DWM. DWM 
made a million alone. The German govern¬ 
ment arsenals in Danzig, Erfurt, Spandau and 
Amberg also made vast quantities. 

In the years following WWI there was only 
limited production of the M98, but in the mid- 
1930s, when Hitler began rattling his saber, 
production again went into high gear. This 
time many more firms got into the act. includ¬ 
ing some in German occupied countries. No 
one knows how many million M98s were 
made from this time until the defeat of Ger¬ 
many in 1945, but the quantity was immense. 

The principal M98 arm of the pre-1918 


period was the rifle with a 29.13" barrel. The 
main carbine version of that period was the 
M98a with a 23.62" barrel. The most com¬ 
mon M98 developed after WWI, and the prin¬ 
cipal shoulder arm used during the WWII 
period, was the M98k with a 23.62" barrel. 
There were other variations, too numerous to 
mention, plus several variations of sniper’s 
rifles used during both wars. The M98k car¬ 
bine was developed in the mid-1920s and it 
eventually became the most frequently pro¬ 
duced German military shoulder arm. 


As previously mentioned, the many varia¬ 
tions of the M98 military rifles were carried 
out by a number of different arms making 
plants in Germany, and later on in different 
plants in a number of other countries. In the 
period prior to the 1920s it was standard prac¬ 
tice for each plant to stamp its name on the 
receiver ring, along with the year in which the 
rifle was made. The left receiver wall was us¬ 
ually stamped to indicate the model of the arm, 
such as “M/98,” “GEW.98” or “KAR.98.” 
Sometimes the name and address of the mak¬ 
er was stamped on the side of the receiver. 
The maker’s insignia or the crest (coat of 
arms) of the country for which the rifle was 
made, was also sometimes stamped on the 
receiver ring. 

In the 1930s a number-code system was 
inaugurated. Each of the producers of this rifle 
was given a code numeral which was stamped 
on the receiver ring, along with the date (year) 
of manufacture. Around 1940 this number 
code was largely replaced by a letter code; for 
example, the letters “byff stamped on the 
receiver meant that the rifle was made by the 
Mauser Wcrke plant in Obemdorf. Earlier, 
when the number code was in use, the Mauser 
firm had the code number “42.” During WWII 
usually only the last two digits of the year 
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Mauser Model 98 



Another ot the author’s favorite sport¬ 
ing rifles, this one based on the VZ-24 Czech 

Mauser action. The stock, of classic design, is made from a fine-figured piece of Amer¬ 
ican black walnut. It has a 24" sporter barrel and a Weaver K-10 scope. The action has a very 
fine Miller single-set trigger. This particular action and rifle has seen a lot of service. The action 
in 1939 and the military rifle from which it was taken had seen hard 
obtained in 1945. The action was first fitted with a 220 Swift barrel. After firing about 1000 

replaced with one in the 220 Improved Swift caliber. After firing about"" "--- 

caliber, and that one finally replaced by one in 243 caliber. 

re numbers match may be of 


ad of ”1941." During 1944 many m 


ne importance to the owner of an M98, but 


facturers merely stamped one “4” on the having matching numbers on an 


receiver. Many of the early code numbers 
never have been unraveled, but the code let¬ 
ters are known. The list of these codes is too 
long to include here, but the interested reader 
can find them listed in Mauser Boh Rifles by 
L. Olson and Hatcher’s Notebook by J.S. 


is to be used for building a rifle is of no con- cartridge designated 


The 8mm Mauser Cartridge 

Germany adopted the 8mm smokeless pow¬ 
der cartridge in 1888 along with the Model 88 
Commission rifle, with which Paul Mauser had 
M98 little to do. This cartridge is based on a rimless. 


It was normal practice 
military rifles and give them a serial number. 

Such proofmarks, the number of marks and of .318" diameter. It was then officially ki 

their location on the receiver, barrel and per- as the 7.9x571 or 8x571*. The first figure 
haps on some other parts, varied. Since these cartridge designated f‘ 
are so varied and of little importance, I shall 
make no further mention of them. As for the 
serial numbering practices, there probably the German word “Infanterie.” This military 


le, except that they did number velocity of about 2100 Ips at an average cham¬ 
ber pressure of about 45,500 psi. 

When the M98 was adopted by Germany 
in 1898, it was also chambered for the 8x571 


a different manufacturer they adopted 
s serial number. Later on, each the 8x57mm 
signed 


spitzer (pointed) bullet for 
, with a new diameter of 
.323". This cartridge was designated 7.9x 


added to the serial number, for example 57IS or 8x571S. This new bullet weighed 154 


7436d, so that production figures could be 
kept secret. Regardless of the system or sys¬ 
tems used, the serial number itself is not 
important since the date and manufacturer’s 
name, or code, are stamped on the receiver. 


either the complete number, or the last 
digits of it is stamped on most of the other 
parts of the action. If all the number 
same on a given rifle or action, this 
that all the parts are original with that rifle i 


s driven 

to a muzzle velocity of 2870 fps at a breech 
pressure of about 49,800 psi. When this larger 
bullet was adopted it became necessary to 
enlarge the rifle bore a accordingly. This i 


225 Winchester 


heavier spitzer bullet with a boattail base was 
adopted and the 8x57 case loaded with this 
the standard German military 
‘ ‘ 8x57sS. This bul- 

weighed 198 grains and had a muzzle ve¬ 
locity of2476 fps at a breech pressure level of 
nearly 50,000 psi. The 8x57sS is a potent mil¬ 
itary cartridge with very impressive ballistics. 

In the United States, the sporting version of 
the German 8mm cartridge is known simply 
as the 8mm Mauser or 8x57mm Mauser. 
Most U.S. ammunition makers loaded this 
cartridge years ago and made it with several 
different types and weights of bullets. How¬ 
ever, since there was such a wide variety of 
rifles being used, chambered for the 8mm 
Mauser cartridge, some of which had actions 
of marginal strength or barrels bored too 
small for the bullets, the cartridge manufac¬ 
turers became concerned. 

In due time, the 8mm Mauser cartridge 
loaded in the U.S. evolved into a single bul¬ 
leted loading which developed only mild 
breach pressures so that it could be fired in 
most 8mm Mauser rifles. Therefore, as loaded 
today by Federal. Winchester and Remington, 
it has a 170-grain jacketed softpoint bullet 
giving a muzzle velocity of about 2500 to 
2570 fps at a pressure level of about 34,000 
psi. Gauged by modem standards, or com¬ 
pared to a cartridge like the 30-06 with the 
180-grain bullet, the U.S.-loaded 8mm 
Mauser cartridge appears outdated. This is not 
the case, however, for these 8mm Mauser car¬ 
tridges are equal to the 30-40 and 303 British 
for taking most species of North American 


The 8mm Mauser cartridge is very respon- 
ve to handloading, and the careful hand- 
ound M98 military or 
reload the case to nearly 
0-06 in performance. 



Built by the author, this medium-weight (about 10 

pounds) varmint rifle has a 24" medium barrel chambered for the 219 Improved 
Zipper cartridge. Stock is of extra fancy American black walnut fitted with Niedner-type ~ 
checkered buttplate and pistol grip cap. Weaver K-10 scope is mounted very low in steel Tilden 
mounts. Front and rear of magazine are blocked off, the follower shortened to handle the rimmed 
cartridges. The action is fitted with a German double-set trigger. 














If THERE WERE a Hall of Fame for 
firearms designers and inventors, the accom¬ 
plishments of German-bom Peter Paul 
Mauser would certainly be displayed most 
prominently, because he, like our own John 
M. Browning, was one of the world’s fore¬ 
most creators of firearms mechanisms. 

The Model 71 was the first successful 
rifle designed and produced by Paul Mauser, 
but this achievement did not come easy, 
and it was coupled with a personal disaster 
which would have stopped many a man not 
as hardy as Paul Mauser. Its success sig¬ 
naled the start of a long career of firearms 
development which ultimately led to the 
Model 98 Mauser action system, unques¬ 
tionably the best military tumbolt action 
ever designed. 

It was natural that Paul Mauser (1838- 
1914) became a gunmakcr; his father and 
six older brothers were also gunmakers. 
After some schooling and an apprenticeship 
in the gunmaking trade, he began to show 
an interest in gun design while working in a 
government arms factory in Obemdorf, Gcr- 

Wilhclm Mauser (1834-1882), Paul’sbroth- 
cr, four years older, was also interested in 
firearms development work, and they worked 
together until his death. Paul, however, had 
the brains and hands for the mechanical 
details, while Wilhelm handled the business 
end. Together they developed the M7I, 
obtained a contract and set up a factory to pro¬ 
duce them. 

Paul and Wilhelm probably began working 
together in the mid-1860s. Their first efforts 
were focused on improving the Dreyse needle 
rifle, at that time a widely used breech-load¬ 
ing military arm. Its firing mechanism had a 
long needle-like firing pin which had to pene¬ 
trate the paper cartridge case and powder 
charge to detonate the primer, positioned at 
the base of the bullet. Their initial improve¬ 


ment changed the action to cock on the uplift 
of the bolt handle. About the same time, they 
converted the action to use a metallic car¬ 
tridge, its primer located in the case head. It 
appears the Mauser brothers also worked over 
the Chasscpot action in a similar manner, but 
failed to sell their ideas to modernize these 
rifles. 

The Mausers then, about 1867, built some 
rifles on actions of their own design incorpo¬ 
rating these new features, but again they 
failed to sell their new rifle design. However, 
an American arms salesman, Samuel Norris, 
representing Remington, heard of their rifle 
and thought it showed promise. 

Norris negotiated a partnership with the 
Mausers, and evidently thought enough of the 
Mauser action to have it patented in the Unit¬ 
ed States. This patent, No.78,603, was granted 
to him and the Mausers on June 2,1868. This 
action, known as the Mauscr-Norris, was the 
first patented design bearing Paul Mauser's 

Meanwhile, the Mauser brothers contin¬ 
ued working to design and develop a rifle 
action which would interest someone. Rem¬ 
ington having failed to take up the patented 
rifle. Discarding many of the Mauscr-Norris 
features, they built a another rifle with sever¬ 
al important aspects. The new rifles were 
given to the Prussian army for testing. After 
these tests a few changes were suggested. 
The Mauser brothers made the necessary 
changes, following which the Prussian com¬ 
mission tested the new rifles and found them 
good. The new rifle was officially adopted in 
1871, and the Mauser brothers received a 
contract. They were in business at last! (The 
Mauser-Norris, or the Mauser M67/69, as it 
is also known, and a second Mauser rifle, 
known as the Interim Model, are extremely 
rare. Only a few test rifles were made, and 
fewer exist today.) 

The M7I and their next rifle, the M71/84, 


were made in large numbers, and are still 
common today. I will limit my detailed dis¬ 
cussion in this chapter to these two models. 

The Model 71 Mauser 

With the Prussian contract in hand, the 
Mauser brothers set up a small temporary 
shop in Obemdorf, then moved to larger quar¬ 
ters in 1872. In 1874 the new factory was 
destroyed by fire, but they promptly rebuilt 
and resumed production of the M71. Not long 
after they were given a new contract to make 
100,000 M71s. They granted licenses and 
received royalties from other armsmaking 
firms, which also began producing 71s in 
large numbers. M7ls were made in various 
German government arsenals at Amberg, 
Danzig, Erfurt and Spandau, and in the great 
Austrian arms center at Steyr. While the M71 
became the standard shoulder arm for the 
entire German empire, the Steyr factory built 
thousands of them for China, Japan and other 
countries. All in all, huge quantities were 
made from 1872 to 1884 and, though they 
were more or less obsolete by the latter date, 
many were not retired from service until years 

The M7I Mauser was made in several 
styles. Foremost was theM71riflewitha bar¬ 
rel 33.5" long, 53" overall and weighing about 
10 pounds. The M71 Jaeger rifle has a 29.45" 
barrel, is 48.75" overall and weighs about 9 
pounds. The M71 short rifle weighs about 8.5 
pounds and has a 20.5" barrel. 

The M71 Carbine has a 20" barrel, is about 
39.5" overall, and weighs about 7.5 pounds. 
All were chambered for the 11mm Mauser 
cartridge. 

The M71 Mauser Action 

The receiver, a one-piece iron or steel cast- 


(Above) The M71/84 Mauser rifle. 
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ing or forging, is bored lengthwise to accept 
the bolt; the front end, about 1" long, is 
threaded to take the barrel shank. Beginning 
behind the ring, part of the top and right side 
of the receiver is milled away, leaving a load¬ 
ing port about 3.12" long. The receiver bridge 
behind the loading poit is slotted to allow pas¬ 
sage of the bolt handle and bolt guide rib. 
Behind the bridge the receiver is milled down 
to form a tang. 

The steel bolt body is cylindrical, drilled 
out from the front. Integral with the bolt body 
is a heavy longitudinal guide rib and a bolt 
handle with a round grasping ball. With the 
bolt in the receiver and the bolt handle turned 
down, the rear end of this rib lies in front of 
the right receiver bridge wall, locking the bolt 
in the receiver. 

The M7I bolt has a separate head which 
does not rotate with the bolt when the handle 
is raised or lowered. The rear end of the bolt 
head fits partly into the front of the bolt, and is 
drawn back with the bolt by a collar which fits 
into a notch cut under the front part of the bolt 
rib. The face of the bolt head is not recessed 
for the cartridge rim. The one-piece extractor 
spring is fitted into the left side of the bolt 
head, its rear end held in place by the bolt 
body. 

The one-piece firing pin, and the coil 
mainspring which surrounds it, fits inside the 
bolt through the front end. The mainspring is 
compressed between the step-down in the 
rear of the bolt and the collar on the front of 
the firing pin. The firing pin extends through 
the rear of the bolt, through the heavy cock¬ 
ing piece, and all are held in place by the fir¬ 
ing pin nut which threads on the rear end of 
the firing pin. A deep notch in the rear end 
of the bolt, and a matching projection on the 
front of the cocking piece, cause the cocking 
piece to be pushed back when the bolt han¬ 
dle is raised to cock the action. A heavy rib 
on top of the cocking piece extends forward 
into the slot in the receiver bridge, which 
prevents the cocking piece from turning 
when the bolt handle is raised or lowered. 
The safety is fitted into a hole drilled length¬ 
wise into the rib on the cocking piece, and is 
held in place by a cross pin. When the action 
is cocked and closed, the safety, when 
swung to the right, cams the cocking piece 
back slightly off of the sear and locks it 
there, at the same time locking the bolt so it 
cannot be opened. 


The Model 71 Mauser carbine. Chambered lor the 11mm (43-cal¬ 
iber) Mauser cartridge, this carbine has a 20" barrel, is 39.25" over- 
1 " it 7.6 pounds. The model designation, stamped 

le receiver, is “K. MOD. 71”. The date (year) ol 
he right side ol the receiver. On the top 
sat over me oreecn eno or me barrel is stamped the makers name, 
an this one; “GEBR MAUSER & CO 


On opening the bolt, the front end of the 
bolt rib, contacting an inclined surface on the 
rear of the receiver ring, forces the bolt back 
to provide the initial extraction power. Con¬ 
versely, the rear end of the rib, its locking sur¬ 
face, and the top comer of the right receiver 
bridge wall are similarly rounded or angled so 
that, on closing the bolt and lowering the bolt 
handle, the bolt is forced forward to seat the 
cartridge in the chamber. A heavy washer, 
held on the bolt rib with a screw, acts as the 
bolt-stop when the bolt is opened—then the 
washer contacts the semi-circular cuts in the 
top edges of the receiver bridge walls. 

The sear is attached to a long spring mem¬ 
ber by a pin, the spring being attached to the 
solid bottom of the receiver with a screw. 
The trigger, also attached to the end of this 
spring, pivots on a pin. The sear projects 
upwards through a hole in the receiver, con¬ 
tacting the bottom of the cocking piece when 
the action is operated. The trigger has three 
small humps where it contacts the receiver. 
On pulling the trigger back, the first hump 
causes the scar to be pulled down almost ail 
the way off of the cocking piece, but after 
the second hump touches the receiver only 
an additional short pull on the trigger moves 
the sear free of the cocking piece to fire the 
rifle. This is the standard military double 
stage trigger let-off. The third hump on the 
trigger is provided to move the sear all the 
way down, when the trigger is pulled back 
all the way, so the bolt can be withdrawn 
from the receiver, but only after the bolt-stop 
screw and washer are loosened. 

The M71 has a one-piece walnut buttstock 
and forend. A long narrow plate is inletted 
into the bottom of the stock under the action. 
Two sturdy screws—one through the receiver 
tang and stock threads into this plate, the oth¬ 
er, through the front end of this plate and 
stock, threads into the receiver—hold the 
action in the stock. These two screws, the rear 
end of the receiver tang and an upright projec¬ 
tion on the front end of the trigger guard plate 
all tend to prevent setback of the action in the 
stock from the recoil of firing the rifle. The 
trigger guard bow is screwed to the plate to 
protect the trigger. Barrel bands around the 
barrel and forend hold the forend against the 

The M71 has a simple yet reliable action, 
well made and convenient to operate. 
Takedown and Assembly 

To remove the bolt, raise the bolt handle 
and pull the bolt back as far as it will go. 
Turn out the bolt-stop washer screw and 
remove the washer. While pulling back on 
the trigger, pull the bolt assembly from the 

To disassemble the bolt, first turn the cock¬ 
ing piece one-quarter turn counterclockwise 
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so thal the cocking piece is forward. Pull the 
bolt head from the bolt, then pull the extractor 
from the bolt head. Rest the firing pin tip on a 
hard surface and press down on the cocking 
piece so the firing pin nut can be unscrewed 
from the firing pin. The firing pin and main¬ 
spring can then be pulled from the bolt and 
the parts separated. Drive out the safety pin to 
remove the safety. Reassemble in reverse 

To remove the barrel and action from the 
stock, first unscrew the ramrod and pull it 
from the forend, then remove the barrel 
bands. Turn out the tang screw and the front 
trigger guard plate screw, then lift the barrel 
and action from the stock. The trigger assem¬ 
bly can then be removed by turning out the 
trigger/sear spring screw. Reassemble in 
reverse order. The barrel is threaded tightly 
into the receiver (right-hand threads) and is 
not easily removed. 

M 71/84 Mauser Rifles 

Wilhelm Mauser died in 1882, but even 
before this Paul Mauser was working alone 
on further development of the M71 action. 
By this time most military nations began to 
see the wisdom of adopting a repeating rifle 
for their armed forces. Paul Mauser began 
working on a repeating mechanism for the 
M7I in the late 1870s, and it was pretty well 
perfected by 1881, when he demonstrated it 
before German officials. The conversion, on 
which he obtained a patent, was effected by 
installing a magazine tube in the forend 
under the barrel and providing a carrier in 
the bottom of the receiver to lift the cartridge 


from the magazine to the receiver opening. 
The demonstration was successful and 
Mauser soon obtained contracts to make 
these repeating rifles—designated the 
M71/84. The M71/84 rifles were not con¬ 
verted M71s, but were entirely a new manu¬ 
facture. 

The M7I/84 Mauser rifle has a 30.5" 
barrel, is 51"overall and weighs about 10.2 
pounds. It is chambered for the 11 mm 
Mauser cartridge, and the tubular magazine 
has a capacity of nine rounds. It was the 
official German shoulder arm from 1884 to 
1888, at which time Germany adopted the 
Model 88 Commission rifle chambered for 
the 8mm cartridge. Although a great many 
of the M7l/84s were made during these 
four years, probably not enough were made 
to entirely replace the M71 rifles then in use 
in Germany. 

Tin M71/84 Action 

To say that the M71/84 Mauser action is a 
M71 with a cartridge carrier added is an over¬ 
simplification. Adding a carrier and making 
the action a repeater required considerable 
changing of the receiver, plus adding parts 
such as the carrier, cartridge stop, ejector, cut¬ 
off and some means to cause the carrier to tip 
up and down when the bolt is operated. 
Adding these parts also necessitated changing 
other parts such as the trigger mechanism. I 
will enumerate and briefly describe all of 
these changes. 

1. Receiver: The receiver of the M71/84 is 
similar in profile to the M71 receiver but, 
instead of being round with a solid bottom. 


it is made with a heavy rectangular box 
underneath it, which is in turn milled and 
machined to accept the various parts of the 
repeating mechanism, leaving an opening in 
the boltway through which the cartridges 
may pass. The rear part of this box acts as a 
recoil-lug surface transmitting the recoil to 
the stock. 

2. Carrier: The heavy cartridge carrier 
(often called the “lifter") with its U-shaped 
trough is fitted into the box below the receiv¬ 
er; it is held in place by, and pivots on, a 
heavy pin through the rear of the box. A 
large-headed lock screw holds this pin in 
place. The carrier is tipped up and down by a 
cam fitted into recesses cut into the left side 
of the carrier and receiver-box wall. This 
cam pivots on a stud which is part of the 
magazine cutoff lever, which in turn pivots 
on a stud set into a hole on the left, outside of 

The cutoff is held in place and is provided 
two-position tension by a spring screwed to 
the receiver. A checkered thumb-piece on 
top of the cutoff lever projects above the 
stock line and allows the cutoff to be moved. 
When the cutoff is tipped back the cam is 
raised so its upper, rounded end projects into 
the ejector raceway. When moved or tipped 
forward, the cutoff lowers the carrier cam 
within the carrier box so it is out of contact 
with the ejector. 

3. Ejector: To actuate the carrier, that is, to 
tip it up and down, an ejector rib is incorpo¬ 
rated with the bolt assembly. It is as long as 
the entire bolt and is attached to it by a 
spring clamp on its front end, engaging a 
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groove in the bolt head. There is a small lug 
under the ejector which fits into a hole in the 
bolt head and another lug on the cocking 
piece which fits in a groove in the rear part 
of the ejector—this helps align these parts 
and holds the ejector in place. A raceway is 
milled into the inside left receiver wall for 
the ejector and, besides its other functions, 
helps guide the bolt and prevents it from 
binding. The main function of this long ejec¬ 
tor, however, is to activate the carrier and to 
eject the fired cases from the action. There is 
a recess groove milled in the outside bottom 
edge of this rib and, when the cutoff is tipped 
back to bring the carrier cam up, the end of a 
cam is brought up into this groove. Thus, 
when the bolt is opened and the end of the 
groove contacts the cam, the carrier is tipped 
up. It is tipped down again when the bolt is 
fully closed and the rear end of the groove 
pushes the cam, tipping the carrier down 
once mote, to pick up a new cartridge from 
the tubular magazine. 

Functioning as the ejector, the front end of 
this rib projects through a groove cut into the 
recessed bolt face. It is made to have some 
longitudinal movement on the bolt. As the 
bolt is opened and the rib strikes the carrier 
cam, the bolt moves slightly farther back 
than the ejector to tip the cartridge case to 
the right and out of the action. When the cut¬ 
off is tipped back to disengage the carrier 
cam from the ejector, a stud on the front 
inside of the cutoff spring, projecting 
through a hole in the ejector raceway, con¬ 
tacts the end of the ejector groove instead of 
the cam, halting the ejector as before to eject 

4. Cartridge stop: Part of the repeating sys¬ 
tem is the cartridge stop built into the left side 
of the carrier box. It is a lever, pivoted on a 


pin set in a groove in the side of the box and 
given tension by a spring which also places 
the carrier under tension. There is a projection 
on the front end of the cartridge stop which 
extends inside the box just ahead of the carri¬ 
er, and is activated to release a cartridge from 
the magazine when the carrier is tipped down, 
and holding back the cartridges when the car- 

5. Magazine: To complete the repeating 
system a magazine tube is fitted into the 
forend, with its rear end extending into a hole 
in the front of the carrier box. The front end 
of the magazine tube has a thread-on cap, 
while a long thin magazine spring and plug 
follower completes the magazine. A cross- 
key between the front end of the magazine 
tube and the barrel prevents the tube from 
sliding forward from the recoil of the rifle. 

6. Trigger: Because of the carrier box on 
the M71/84 receiver, a different trigger ar¬ 
rangement had to be designed. This kept the 
firing pin from turning. 

7. Safety: The safety was improved in two 
ways. First, instead of using a cross pin as in 
the M71 action, the safety and the firing pin 
nut were so made that the nut held the safety 
in place. Second, by having a coil spring 
around the safety stem to push the safety 
back, the safety also prevents possible loss of 
the screw and stop washer when the bolt is 
removed. The extractor is positioned on the 
top, right-hand side of the bolt head instead of 
on the left as in the M71 action. The trigger 
guard bow is made as an integral pan of the 
trigger guard plate, and a screw through the 
inside bottom of the stock holds the trigger 
guard in the stock when the two guard screws 
are removed. 

8. Minor changes: Other changes were 
made in the M71/84. A cross pin through the 


bolt rib prevents the bolt-stop screw from 
being turned out completely, which is done by 
making a separate sear lever pivoted on a pin 
at the rear of the carrier box. A coil spring, set 
in a hole in the sear lever, gives it tension. The 
sear and the trigger, fitted to the rear end of 
the sear lever, are held in place by pins just as 
in the M71. The trigger has the same double¬ 
stage pull. 

In practically evety other respect the M71/84 
action is about the same as the M71 action. 
The extractor, bolt body, firing pin, main¬ 
spring, bolt head, bolt handle and bolt-stop arc 
all similar to the Model 71. The locking sys¬ 
tem is the same, and so arc the extractor cam¬ 
ming and bolt camming features. 

Minor design and construction changes 
wercmadeinthc7land71/84 Mausers when 
they were in production, but these changes are 
of little importance and I have not thoroughly 
examined enough of these rifles to describe 



Make sure the chamber and magazine are 
empty. To remove the bolt proceed as fol¬ 
lows: If the cutoff button is not in the forward 
position, open the bolt and pull it back to raise 
the carrier, then push the cutoff forward. 
Loosen the bolt stop screw several turns or as 
far as it will go without resistance. (Note: 
there is a cross pin through the bolt rib which 
prevents the complete removal of the bolt- 
stop screw. If it is necessary to remove this 
screw completely, then the cross pin must first 
be driven out.) Open the bolt and pull it back. 
Tip the rifle far over to the right, making sure 
the bolt-stop washer is against the head of the 
bolt-stop screw, then move the cutoff lever 
back about '/«" to raise the cutoff spring 
slightly. The bolt can then be pulled from the 
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(he carrier pin lock screw and lift out the car¬ 
rier pin. Remove the carrier and carrier cam 
from the bottom of the action. Drive out the 
sear holder pin to remove the sear and trigger 
assembly. Reassemble in reverse order. 

M71 and 71/84 Markings 

Both the M71 and M71/84 Mauser rifles 
are easily identified by the stampings on the 
left side of the receiver. I G Mod. 71 is 
stamped on the 71 and IG Mod. 71/84 on the 
M7I/84. The name of the manufacturer, such 
a Spandau, Amberg, et al, is usually stamped 
on the top flat of the breech end of the barrel 
on both models, along with a crown. The date 
(year) of manufacture is usually stamped on 
the right wall of the receiver bridge. Both 
models are serial numbered, with the numbers 
stamped on the receiver ring, breech end of 
the barrel and bolt, with the last two digits of 
that number stamped on most of the other 

Various German proofmarks are stamped 
on the barrel, receiver and bolt, as well as var¬ 
ious inspector's marks. A small number “11" 


stamped over the chamber indicates caliber 
11mm. 

Comments 

The first Mauser rifle I ever owned was 
a Model 71/84, and with it came several 
boxes of fresh commercial ammunition. It 
was a carbine, in excellent condition, with 
a very nice light colored walnut stock. At 
that time I lived a long way from any boar 
hunting, but I often swung and snapped 
that rifle at a picture of a charging wild 
boar in my room. I fired that carbine a 
number of times at targets and enjoyed 
shooting it despite its heavy recoil. I don’t 
recall what became of it; I probably 
swapped it off for something more suited 
to my hunting needs. 

Most likely many more M71s were made 
than were M71/84s, but both have been quite 
common in the U.S. since the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. After WWII a great many more were 
imported and sold; as late as 1967 one firm 
still offered M71/84s in vety good condition 
for less than SI5. 


11 mm Mauser Cartridge 

The 1 ).15x60R (.43") Mauser cartridge, 
also designed by the Mauser brothers, was 
introduced with their M71 rifle in 1871. A 
rimmed and bottlenecked cartridge with a case 
60mm long, for military use the standard orig¬ 
inal load was 77 grains of blackpowder behind 
a round-nosed lead bullet of 385 grains. Muz¬ 
zle velocity was about 1440 fps. The standard 
military load for the M71/84 rifle had a flat- 
point bullet, otherwise it was identical. 

The 11 mm Mauser cartridge is practically the 
same as other 11 mm military loads developed 
during the 1870s like the 43 Spanish, 11 mm 
French Gras, 11mm Belgian Comblain and oth¬ 
ers. Like many cartridges developed for Mauser 
rifles, the 11mm Mauser became popular for 
sporting use in “as issued" M7I and M7I/84 
rifles and carbines, in remodeled military rifles, 
and in some spotting rifles specially chambered 
for it. Because of the many M7I and M7I/84 
Mauser rifles sold in the U.S. and Canada by 
Francis Bannctman & Son, both Remington and 
Winchester have loaded ammunition for it 
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After SEVERAL YEARS of use by 
their armies, the Model 1889 (Belgian), 
1890 (Turkish) and 1891 (Argentine) 
Mauser rifles, all essentially the same 
action, began to show some design and con¬ 
struction faults: The small spring extractor, 
with its narrow hook, proved unreliable; the 
magazine charger clip and clip guide, on 
the receiver bridge, proved faulty; the 
detachable box magazines were often lost 
and, because the magazine projected below 
the stock line, the rifles were not always 
easily carried. The trigger could be pulled 
regardless of position of the bolt; the 
threaded connection between striker rod 
and cocking piece often presented an 
assembly problem; the action had too many 
parts and needed simplifying. Double load¬ 
ing was possible—that is, unless the bolt 
was fully closed and locked after chamber¬ 
ing each cartridge, the bolt could be opened 
without extracting and ejecting the cham¬ 
bered cartridge and the next round would 
jam behind it on reclosing the bolt. 

Paul Mauser, hoping to gain new arms con¬ 
tracts, set to work to improve, strengthen and 
simplify this action. This effort led to the 
development of the Model 1892 Mauser (a 
few of which were made for Spain) and, 
shortly thereafter, to the Model 1893 Mau¬ 
ser-destined to become a worldwide favor- 

in the transitional M92, Paul Mauser 
introduced the long, non-rotating extractor 
attached to the bolt body with a collar. This 
extractor prevented double loading, since the 
cartridge head could slip behind the extractor 
hook when pushed out of the magazine. The 
cartridge was extracted and ejected on open¬ 
ing the bolt, even if the bolt had not been ful¬ 
ly closed. The magazine box was made part 
of the trigger guard, so it could not be 
detached and lost, but it was still a single¬ 


column affair projecting below the stock 
line. A pin was provided at the front of the 
sear, projecting into the receiver and match¬ 
ing a notch milled in the bolt body, so that 
the trigger could not he pulled unless the bolt 
was fully closed and locked. The magazine 
clip-charger and charger guide were 
improved, eliminating the need for the bolt- 
stop to hold the clip in place. Instead of 
threads, the cocking piece and firing pin had 
interrupted lugs so these parts could not be 
assembled incorrectly. A thin bolt guide-rib, 
milled in the center of the left locking lug 
raceway over which the slotted locking lug 
passed as the bolt was operated, helped to 
prevent the bolt from binding as it opened 
and closed. Introduced with the M92 Span¬ 
ish rifle was the now famous 7mm Mauser 
(7x57mm) cartridge. 

Although the Ml892 Spanish rifle was an 
improvement over its predccessots, it had a 
short life. The same was true for the test Mod¬ 
el 92/93 Spanish Navy carbine in 7.65mm 
caliber, only a few hundred being made. 
Apparently Mauser was dissatisfied with the 
single-column magazine arrangement in the 
rifles, for in 1893 he introduced the flush, 
staggcred-column box magazine. 

The new rifle, with its new magazine, was 
entered in the Spanish trials, where it was a 
huge success. It was promptly and enthusias¬ 
tically adopted by Spain and designated the 
Spanish Model 93. Apart from having the 
new magazine/trigger guard combination, and 
the receiver altered to accept this magazine, 
the rest of the action was essentially the same 
as the M92. The M93 safety, however, was 
simplified by eliminating the spring and 
plunger. 

Model S3 and 95 Actions 

The receiver of the M93 Mauser is a 
machined, one-piece steel forging. The bot¬ 


tom is flat for most of its length. The recoil 
lug, about '/*" back from the forward edge 
of the receiver ring, is about .225" deep and 
1.086" wide. The barrel has twelve threads 
per inch (V-type, 55 degrees). The barrel is 
flat at the breech and is made with a shoul¬ 
der to butt against the front of the flat 
receiver ring, rather than against a collar 
inside the receiver ring. The receiver is the 
same width throughout, thus the left side of 
the receiver ring, wall and bridge is an 
evenly rounded surface. The front part of 
the receiver bridge is of the same radius as 
the receiver ring and a clip-charger guide¬ 
way is milled into this area. Behind the 
clip-loading guideway, the receiver bridge 
is machined to a smaller diameter to reduce 
weight. The receiver ends in a tang about 
2.5" long. 

The one-piece bolt has dual-opposed lock¬ 
ing lugs on its forward end, these engaging 
shoulders milled in the receiver ring which 
securely hold the bolt against the barrel 
breech when the bolt is closed. The right (or 
bottom) lug is solid; the larger left (or top) 
lug, being slotted, allows the ejector to pass. 
The left locking lug raceway in the receiver is 
milled to leave a long ridge or rib of metal 
down its center, matching the ejector slot in 
the locking lug. This rib acts as a guide and 
helps to keep the bolt from binding as it is 
opened or closed. 

The bolt face is partly recessed to 
enclose about two-thirds of the cartridge 
head extractor rim. The left locking lug 
extends ahead of the bolt face and forms 
part of the cartridge rim recess. The recess 
is about .060" deep, slightly deeper than the 


(Above) The 7mm Spanish Model 93 Mauser 
Short Rifle. 21.75" barrel. 41.3" overall, 
weight about 8.3 pounds. 
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thickness of the 7mm Mauser cartridge 
extractor rim. 

The long spring extractor is attached to 
the outside of the bolt by a collar which fits 
into a groove in the bolt body. Hooks at the 
ends of the collar engage in a mortise, cut 
into the inside of the extractor, holding the 
extractor against the bolt. A lip machined 
inside the front of the extractor engages a 
groove cut partly around the bolt head to pre¬ 
vent longitudinal movement of the extractor 
on the bolt. The extractor's beveled hook 
extends over the bolt face rim far enough to 
engage the extractor rim on the cartridge, 
thus holding it against the extended left lock¬ 
ing lug for proper extraction and ejection of 
the cartridge, or fired case. The extractor 
does not rotate on the cartridge head as the 
bolt is opened, but only moves back and 
forth with the bolt. 

All M93 and M95 bolts, including the 
variant M94 and M96 Swedish Mausers, 
have part of the cartridge rim recess cut 
away, permitting the cartridge rim to rise and 
slip under the extractor hook as it emerges 
from the magazine. The extractor hook is 
made to hold the cartridge head in place 
within the bolt head. The extractor will hold 
it there until the cartridge or case is ejected 
when the bolt is opened. This feature pre¬ 
vents double-loading, since the extractor 
engages each cartridge as it leaves the maga¬ 
zine and will extract and eject it when the 
bolt is opened—even though the bolt was 
not entirely closed or locked. Most of these 
rifles permit the bolt to close on a cartridge 
singly loaded into the chamber ahead of the 
extractor, but not all. A few require some 
extra force to close and lock the bolt on a 


cartridge in the chamber—the extractor hook 
docs not easily snap over the case rim. 

The bolt handle, at the extreme rear of the 
bolt, is forged as an integral part. The shank 
of the handle ends in a round grasping ball. 
On most M93 and M95 rifles the shank is 
straight, the bolt handle sticks straight out or 
horizontal. On some short rifles or carbines 
the shank is bent down to bring the grasping 
ball closer to the stock. At the left rear of the 
receiver bridge a rearward slope forms a 
camming surface against which the bolt han¬ 
dle’s square base moves as the bolt is 
opened. This provides initial camming pow- 

The bolt sleeve threads into the rear of the 
bolt body. The coil mainspring slips over the 
firing pin and is compressed between the 
bolt sleeve and a shoulder at the front of the 
firing pin. The rear end of the firing pin 


extends through the bolt sleeve and is held to 
the cocking piece by a series of interrupted 
lugs. The rear part of the firing pin is milled 
flat on two sides to match a hole through the 
bolt sleeve. This prevents the firing pin from 
rotating and coming loose from the cocking 
piece. A cam on the cocking piece extends 
through a slot in the bolt sleeve and slides in 
a groove cut into the receiver tang. The cam 
catches the rear end of the bolt or sear, 
depending on whether the action is cocked 
or uncocked. The rear of the bolt is notched 
in two places. The front end of the cocking 
cam can engage cither a deep notch, when 
the bolt is closed so the firing pin tip can 
reach the primer, or a shallower notch when 
the bolt handle is raised or the bolt opened. 
The purpose of the shallow notch is to retain 
the firing pin tip within the face of the bolt, 
and to prevent the bolt sleeve from being 
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easily turned out of position when the bolt is 
opened. The firing pin is cocked on the clos¬ 
ing motion of the bolt. 

The wing safety has a round stem which 
fits lengthwise into a hole at the top of the 
bolt sleeve. It is held in place by the wing 
overlapping a lip on the bolt sleeve. A notch 
in the right side of this lip allows the safety 
to be removed, but not while the striker head 
is in place. Swung to the far left the safety is 
disengaged. It is then in the “off” or “fire” 
position. Swung upright to the intermediate 
position, the safety locks the striker back and 
the bolt can be opened and closed. Swung to 
the far right to the “on” or “safe" position, 
the safety locks the striker back and the bolt 
closed. When the safety is either up or to the 
right, it draws and holds the cocking piece 
off the sear—the sear will still be in position 
ready to engage the cocking piece when the 
safety is moved to the “fire” position. With 
the safety upright, this offers a safe way to 
unload the magazine, chambering and eject¬ 
ing cartridges with the bolt. No bolt sleeve 


lock is provided, therefore, the slightest 
touch against the bolt sleeve or safety, when 
the bolt is open, could cause it to rotate 
counter-clockwise and twist out of alignment 
with the receiver, prohibiting closure of the 
bolt. 

Most M93 and M95 Mausers, including 
the German-made Chilean Mausers, had no 
provision to divert or vent powder gases 
harmlessly out of the action in the event a 
primer or case head ruptured. In such cases, 

the bolt through the firing pin hole, rush 
back along the striker and mainspring and 
spray them, and some oil picked up along the 
way, at the shooter’s face. Gases escaping 
past the unrcccsscd part of the bolt face will 
be directed backward, down the left locking 
lug raceway, toward the shooter’s face 
despite the bolt stop lug and flared bolt 
sleeve. Some M93 Spanish Mausers, notably 
the ones made in Spain by Industrias dc 
Cataluna, have a single gas escape vent hole 
in the bolt near the rear bottom edge of the 


left locking lug, matching an oblong hole in 
the receiver ring. These vented actions are 
safer, but the one small hole is not likely to 
vent all the escaping gas from a serious case 
head rupture, and some may still be directed 
to the shooter’s face. 

The bolt-stop is attached and hinged to the 
left of the receiver bridge by a pointed screw 
passing through the bolt-stop and an integral 
square lug on the receiver. A stud, on the end 
of the bolt-stop, protrudes through a hole into 
the locking lug raceway and halts the rear¬ 
ward travel of the bolt when it contacts the 
locking lug. This stud is slotted for the ejec¬ 
tor, housed partially within the bolt-stop, and 
held in place by the bolt-stop screw. A dou¬ 
ble-leaf flat spring, mortised into the bolt-stop 
housing, holds the bolt-stop against the 
receiver and keeps the ejector pivoted against 
the bolt body. 

The sear is attached to, and pivots on a pin 
through a stud on the bottom of the receiver. 
The trigger pivots on a pin in the sear to the 
rear of center. The top of the trigger, which 
bears against the receiver, has two humps 
which provide the double-stage let-off. The 
sear and trigger are tensioned by a coil spring 
between the front of the scar and receiver. Just 
ahead of the trigger spring, a pin pressed into 
the sear projects through a hole into the 
receiver. There is a single, narrow groove cut 
into the bolt body that aligns with the point of 
the pin only when the bolt is completely 
closed, otherwise the bolt body prevents the 
sear being released. There is also a flat spot on 
the bottom of the bolt which positions over 
the pin when the bolt handle is raised, and 
when the bolt is closed until the cocking cam 
contacts the sear. This allows the trigger to be 
pulled back, lowering the firing pin as the bolt 
is closed. 

The cartridge guide lips are milled inte¬ 
gral with the magazine well opening in the 
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receiver. These guide lips, one at each side 
of the magazine well, hold the staggered col¬ 
umn of cartridges in the magazine until 
pushed forward from the magazine by the 
bolt, and they guide the bullet point into the 

The magazine box and trigger guard are of 
one-piece, machined-stcel construction, with 
the open top of the magazine box matching 
the magazine well in the receiver. The receiv¬ 
er and barrel are held securely in the stock via 
two heavy guard screws going through the 
front and rear ends of the magazine/guard. 
The front guard screw threads into the recoil 
lug, the rear screw into the end of the tang. 
Many post-1898 rifles have lock screws to 
prevent the guard screws from turning. The 
magazine/guard is securely held in alignment 
with the receiver by a stud collar toward the 
front overlapping a matching stud extending 
from the bottom of the recoil lug. 

A longitudinal rib, to the left on the top of 
the milled steel follower, causes the cartridges 
to be staggered in the magazine. A W-shaped 
follower spring, held by undercuts in the bot¬ 
tom of the follower and inside the floorplate, 
provides the upward pressure to the follower. 
The detachable magazine floorplate is held in 
position by lips at both ends engaging recess¬ 
es cut into the magazine/guard. A spring- 
loaded plunger, at the rear of the magazine 
box, acts as the floorplate catch to lock it for¬ 
ward. Depressing this catch with a pointed 
tool through the hole in the rear of the floor¬ 
plate allows the plate to move back, and carry 
the follower and follower spring with it free 
of the action. 


Model 93 or 8S? 

For all practical purposes the M93 and 
M95 Mauser actions can be considered the 
same. In fact, an early Mauser catalog 
describing them makes no distinction. They 
are listed under the subheading MAUSER 
MODEL 93-95 with a single description. 
There are, however, variations by which one 
may determine their correct designation, or 
identify them positively by markings on these 
actions. If an action is marked “Model 1893” 
or “Model 1895,” as in the case of the Chilean 
M95, there is no question about the correct 
designation 

When first made, the M93 bolt had two 
slight bolt face projections forming a small 
flat spot under the bolt, clearly shown else¬ 
where in this chapter. The tang and the rear of 
the receiver, as well as the loading ramp, were 
cut accordingly to allow passage of the bolt. 
These small projections permined more of the 
bolt head surface to contact the cartridge 
heads when feeding them from the magazine 
into the chamber. Later on, however, this fea¬ 
ture was dropped—it was found to be unnec¬ 
essary for proper feeding—and the bolt was 
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then made round. Actions having this later 
type round bolt head, and otherwise un¬ 
marked, can be either M93s or M95s. M93 
bolts with flat-bottom bolt heads are not inter¬ 
changeable in receivers made for the round- 
headed bolts. 

The M95 Chilean Action 

The M95 Chilean action is almost identical 
in every detail to the regular M95 Spanish 
action, except that it has a third, or safety, 
locking lug. This lug, about .175" high,. 125" 
wide and .540" long, is located on the right 
side of the tang just behind the bolt handle 
root. This lug docs not contact the bolt handle, 
but is designated to leave a visible gap 
between it and the bolt handle. Its purpose is 
not to help hold the bolt locked in the receiv¬ 
er, but to act as a safety measure. That is, if 
the forward dual-locking lugs should fail 


when the rifle is fired, the small safety lug 
behind the bolt handle would halt or retard the 
rearward movement of the bolt. In such an 
extremely rare event the safety lug would 
afford some protection to the shooter by pre¬ 
venting the bolt from striking his head. It is in 
this respect only that the M95 Chilean action 
is somewhat safer than the other pre-98 
actions. In my opinion, however, this feature 
does not make the action any more suitable 
for high-intensity cartridges. 

Other Variations 

Earlier in this chapter the M93 Spanish 
action, made in Spain by Industrias de Guer¬ 
ra, was mentioned as having a gas escape 
vent in the bolt and receiver. This particular 
action further differs from the usual M93 
and M95 in that the magazine/guard has a 
hinged floorplate. The floorplate is hinged 


Bottom of the M95 bolt (right) as compared ' 


the M93 bolt (left). Note gas escape vent 
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at the front on a pin and is held closed by a 
small spring-loaded latch—fitted into a hole 
at the upper front of the trigger guard bow. 
Pushing the small plunger of this latch to the 
left, with a bullet tip or pointed tool, releas¬ 
es the floorplatc so it, along with the follow¬ 
er and follower spring, can be swung down 
to empty the magazine. On others of the 
same make, a different latch was used. A 
release lever similar to that used on the 
Japanese Type 38 caliber 6.5mm rifle is 
located inside the front curve of the trigger 
guard bow, and depressing the button 
releases the doorplate. 

Another distinct variation is found on M93 
Turkish rifles in 7.65mm caliber. This action 
has a magazine cutoff—a thumb-operated 
lever, pivoted on the right side of the receiver. 
When the cutoff is engaged, it forces the car¬ 
tridges in the magazine down so the bolt can 
be closed without picking up a cartridge. To 
lower a full magazine of cartridges, a deeper 
flooiplate was used on this rifle. 

Most M93 Spanish Mausers were made 
with a magazine follower, square at the rear, 
which blocked the forward movement of the 
bolt when the magazine was empty. This fea¬ 
ture prevented “blind loading” of the rifle. 
After ejecting the last case, the bolt will not 
close, indicating an empty magazine. Other 
military rifles based on the M93 action, like 
the M94 Brazilian and the M95 Chilean, had 
the follower sloped at the rear so the bolt 
would close when the magazine was empty. 

Some M93s and M95s have a deep thumb 
notch cut into the left receiver wall just 


ahead of the bridge—an aid in loading the 
rifle from a stripper clip. The notch is fre¬ 
quently as deep as that found on the M98 
action. On others, the thumb notch will be 
veiy shallow, just the top edge of the locking 
lug raceway cut away and rounded. Another 
type, like the M95 Chilean Mauser, shows 
no left wall cut at all. 

Model 93 and 95 Rifles 

I will list here a few of the variant rifles 
and carbines based on M93 and M9S Mauser 
actions. Foremost were the M93 Spanish 
rifle with 29.06" barrel, weight about 9 
pounds; the M93 Spanish short rifle with a 
21.75" barrel, weight about 8.3 pounds, and 
the M95 Spanish carbine with a 17.56" bar¬ 
rel, weight about 7.5 pounds. Many of these 
Spanish rifles and carbines were made in 
Germany—Ludwig Loewe & Company, 
Berlin, made about 250,000; the Mauser 
firm made 30,000. A great many of these 
arms were made at the Fabrica de Armas 
arsenal in Oviedo, Spain, and a huge number 
of the short rifles were produced by Indus- 
trias de Guerra de Cataluna arsenal, also in 
Spain. The Spanish arsenals made these 
rifles for many years and I have seen some 
dated after WWI. 

Perhaps the next most common rifle using 
this action is the M95 Chilean. It carries a 
29.06" barrel and weighs about 9 pounds. 
Like the Spanish M93s and M95s, it is cham¬ 
bered for the 7mm Mauser cartridge. 

Century Arms has Chilean M95 Mausers 
with “OVS” over the serial number (left side 


of the receiver ring). These were originally 
sold to Orange Free State, Africa, but a por¬ 
tion were not paid for or were refused—for 
whatever reason. These were then engraved 
(?) with the Chilean coat of arms on top of the 
receiver ring and sold to Chile. 

Rarer, and not as well known, are the M93 
Turkish caliber 7.65mm rifle with a 29.06" 
barrel, the Brazilian M94 in 7mm caliber with 
29.06" barrel and the Orange Free State M95, 
which is similar to the Brazilian M94. Other 
countries which also adopted the M95 Mauser 
were Mexico, Uruguay and Persia (Iran). 

The Mauser firm made over 200,000 of the 
Turkish M93 rifles. Ludwig Loewe & Com¬ 
pany (Germany) and Fabrique Nationale (FN) 
of Belgium produced rifles for Brazil. 

M94 and M9B Swedish Mausers 

By the time Spain had adopted the M93 
Mauser in 1893, Paul Mauser was making 
further changes to improve it and obtain con¬ 
tracts from other countries. In 1894, Sweden 
adopted a catbinc with these improvements, 
designated the Model 94 Swedish Mauser 
Carbine. The new cartridge introduced with 
this carbine was the 6.5x55mm. which even¬ 
tually became famous for its long-range accu¬ 
racy, both as a military and target round. 

The Swedish government ordered 12,185 
of these catbines, during 1894 and 1895, to be 
made by Mauser Werke in Germany. Later, 
the M94 carbines were made by Carl Gustafs 
Stads Gevarsfaktori (the Swedish government 
arsenal) in Eskilstuna, Sweden. 

Being made for a different cartridge, hav¬ 
ing a slightly larger body and head diameter 
than the 7mm, the M94 Swedish action dif¬ 
fered from the M93 and M95 actions in that 
the cocking piece had an upright projection at 
the end, the top checkered. The true purpose 
of this feature is not known, but most likely it 
was meant to uncock the action manually: 
that is, a way to hold the cocking piece so that 
on pulling the trigger, the striker could be 
lowered or uncocked. It is almost impossible 
to cock the striker by pulling the checkered 
projection. Hence, its purpose must have been 
to uncock the action rather than to cock it, if it 
had any purpose at all. 

Just ahead of this checkered projection 
there is a notch which allows the safety to be 
swung over when the striker is down. Like 
most other bolt actions, when the M94 firing 
pin is forward and the bolt closed, the firing 
pin tip protrudes from the face of the bolt. If 
the safety is swung over to the right, engaging 
this extra notch in the cocking piece, the firing 
pin is pulled back within the bolt and locked 
there. It may have been that this feature, plus 
the checkered projection on the cocking piece, 
allowed the soldier to uncock a loaded rifle 
(with a cartridge chambered) and then engage 
the safety; thereafter, an accidental blow to 
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the cocking piece would not discharge the 
rifle. With the safety engaged on the 
uncocked action, the bolt is locked closed. 

In 1896, Sweden adopted a rifle called the 
Model 96 Swedish Mauser, based on the M94 
action, but made with an important additional 
feature. The early M94 Swedish action only 
had a shallow cut for the thumb in the left 
receiver wall, and this was found to have 
insufficient thumb clearance when charging 
the magazine with a stripper clip. On the 
M96, the thumb notch was made much deep¬ 
er, extending through the left locking lug 
raceway. Therefore, to prevent the left lock¬ 
ing from striking the edges of this notch as the 
bolt was operated, and to keep the bolt from 
binding, the bolt body was made with a nar¬ 
row guide rib which passed through a match¬ 
ing groove cut inside the receiver bridge. 

In addition to the deep thumb notch and 
guide rib, the M96 bolt had more gas escape 
holes. One small hole was located behind the 
extractor collar, directing any escaping gases 
to the left and into the lug raceway. A second 
hole is forward of in extractor collar, visible 
when the bolt is locked, just behind the 
receiver ring above the extractor. Another 
smaller hole was bored through the front of 
the extractor under the extractor hook. The 


gas escape holes made these Swedish actions 
safer than any of the other pre-98 Mausers. 

The M96 Swedish Mauser retained the 
checkered projection and the uncocked safety 
notch features of the M94 Swedish action. All 
M94s made after the introduction of the M96 
were made with the deep thumb notch, guide 
rib and gas escape holes. Since few early M94 
Swedish carbines were made, they are very 
scarce and seldom encountered, therefore, 
M94 and M96 actions usually seen are alike 
in practically every detail. The only notice¬ 
able difference is that the M94 bolt handle is 
bent down, while on the M96 it sticks straight 
out to the side. The M94 and M96 actions are 
like the M93 and M95 actions in most other 
respects. 

Besides the M94 Swedish carbine, in 
Mauser plant at Obcmdorf (Germany) made 
many of the M96 Swedish rifles. In 1899, for 
example, they were given a contract to make 
45,000 M96 rifles. 

A great many more of both the M94s and 
M96s were made in Sweden by Carl Gustafs 
firm, and they continued to produce them for 
many years—I have seen them dated as late 
as the early 1940s. 

In 1938, Sweden adopted a shorter barreled 
version of the M96 rifle, namely the M38 


Swedish Short Rifle. In 1941, they introduced 
the Model 41 Sniper Rifle, simply a M96 rifle 
selected for accuracy and with a high, side- 
mounted telescope fitted to the receiver. The 
actions of both the M38 rifle and the M41 
were the same as the M96, except for the 
turned-down bolt handle of the M4I. 

M94 and M96 Swedish actions arc readily 
identified by the checkered projecting lug on 
the cocking piece. The early M94s will not 
have the guide rib on the bolt, but all M94s 
will have the bent bolt handle. 

Markings 

Mauser actions made in Germany are 
stamped on the receiver thus: 

MAUSER/OBERNDORF 

Those made in Sweden are stamped on the 
receiver ring with a date (year) as follows: 

CARL GUSTAFS 
STADSGEVARSFAKTORI 

Both the German- and Swedish-made 
actions will have their major parts numbered, 
and only if all the numbers of the action 
match can it be considered original. The full 
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smaller parts usually cany only the last two or 
three digits of the entire number. This num¬ 
bering practice was generally followed by all 
makers of the M93 and M95 actions. 

Interarms of Alexandria. Va., imported 
many M94 and M96 Swedish Mausers into 
the U.S. after WWII. For some reason the 
receiver of most M94s imported by them 
were remarked with 

INTERARMCO G33/50. 

Takedown and Assembly 

The following procedures apply to all mod¬ 
els described in this chapter. To remove the 
bolt, raise the bolt handle, draw the bolt back, 
swing out the bolt-stop and pull the bolt from 
the receiver. To remove the firing mechanism 
from the bolt, first close the bolt and place the 
safety in its upright position, then remove the 


bolt from the receiver. Unscrew (counter¬ 
clockwise) the bolt sleeve from the bolt. Place 
the firing pin tip on a hard surface and, firmly 
grasping the bolt sleeve, push it down; him the 
cocking piece one-quarter turn in either direc¬ 
tion and lift it off the firing pin. The striker and 
mainspring can now be removed. Swing the 
safety to the right and pull it from the bolt 
sleeve. Remove the extractor on the M93 by 
turning it to the top of the bolt and push it for¬ 
ward, off the bolt. Remove the extractor on the 
others by turning it to the bottom of the bolt 
before pushing it forward, which releases it 
from the collar. The collar can be spread apart 
to remove it from the bolt body but do not 
remove it unless absolutely necessary. 
Reassemble the bolt in reverse order. 

Remove the magazine floorplatc by 
depressing the doorplate catch with a pointed 
tool, moving it to the rear until it is released. 
Slip the follower spring off the follower and 


the doorplate. To remove the action from the 
stock take out front and rear guard screws, lift 
the barrel and action from the stock and then 
pull out the magazine/guard. Drive out the 
scar pin and remove sear, trigger and trigger 
spring from the receiver. Drive out nigger pin 
to remove the nigger from the sear. Turn out 
the bolt-stop screw and remove bolt-stop from 
the receiver. Pull the ejector forward and out 
of the bolt-stop housing. Hold the bolt-stop 
housing in a vise by its lug and, using a drift 
punch, drive the bolt-stop spring forward until 
the end of it snaps inside the housing. Insert a 
sharp natrow screwdriver blade between the 
end of the spring and the housing and pry it 
back until it is free. Reassemble these parts in 
reverse order. 

The barrel is threaded (right-hand) vety 
tightly into the receiver and should not be 
removed unless necessary, and then only if 
proper tools are available. 

Evaluation 

The M93 and M95 Mauser actions (includ¬ 
ing the M95 Chilean) made in Germany by 
Locwe in Berlin and by Mauser in Obendorf, 
show the highest quality of workmanship. 
They are extremely well made and finished. 
All the parts show careful machining and pol¬ 
ishing. Without question, they were made of 
the finest and most suitable steels for the var¬ 
ious parts. These were properly heat-treated 
and tempered for maximum strength and safe¬ 
ty the action design allowed. On most of these 
actions the receiver and magazine/guard parts 
were finished a rich blue, while the bolt and 
all attached parts were left bright. The same 
praise would certainly apply to the Gciman- 
made M94 and M96 Swedish actions. 

As a general rule, the Spanish M93 and 
M95 actions made in the Oviedo and Indus- 
trias dc Guerra arsenals are not as well 
machined or finished as their German coun¬ 
terparts. It is assumed that the Spanish actions 
conformed to the same general specifications 
as die German actions, and it is probable that 
similar steels and heat treating methods were 
also used in their manufacture. Since this is 
likely, the Spanish-made actions should be as 
strong and as safe as the German ones— 
though the latter actions are always preferred. 

Of all prc-98 Mauser actions, the Swedish- 
made M94s and M96s are considered the best. 
Some experts believe that the Swedes used a 
better steel for their bolts and receivers. This 
may well be true for the high quality of 
"Swedish steel” is well known. Their actions 
were also as well made and finished as the 
German actions. The Swedish-made actions 
were proofed with loads developing up to 
66,000 psi breech pressure. I don't think 
Swedish acrions are actually stronger than any 
of the other M93 or M95 Mauser actions, but 
they are safer because of the gas-venting holes. 
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The firing pin can be lowered to the 
uncocked position on all of these actions by 
pushing the opened bolt forward and holding 
the trigger back while turning the bolt closed. 
Of course, this should only be done on an 
empty chamber. 


Any of these actions can be used to build a 
spotting rifle with a minimum of remodeling 
required. If a scope is to be mounted low over 
the receiver, the bolt handle must be altered to 
clear the scope. I recommend cutting off the 
original bolt handle and electrically welding a 
new forged one to the bolt body. Alter the bolt 
on the M9S Chilean so that the base of the 
bolt clears the safety lug on the receiver just 
as the original bolt did. Otherwise, the prob¬ 
lem of altering the bolt handle, or welding on 
a new one, requires no more work than the 
M98 Mauser. 

Commercially made low safeties are avail¬ 
able for these rifles, eliminating alteration of 
the original. Attachments to eliminate the 
double-stage trigger pull i 


Actually, neither feature is so objectionable 
that they require alteration when building a 
sporting rifle. My suggestion to those insist¬ 
ing on a cock-on-opening action is to start 
with one already having this feature, rather 
than going to all the trouble and expense of 
converting these actions to cock on opening. 
Yes, this can be done with these actions, but it 
would not be practicable to attempt it. 

When rebarreling any one these actions, I 
advise limiting the cartridge choice to those 
originally used, or to other cartridges within 
the following limits: Any cartridge develop¬ 
ing less than 45,000 psi breech pressure, of 
30-06 head size, with an overall length less 


made, adjustable, single-stage nigger mecha¬ 
nism in these actions if you dislike the 
military pull. 

All receiver sights made for the M98 
Mauser action will also fit any of these 

small ring M98 can be used. Of course! 
installing a receiver sight or scope mount 
requires that holes be drilled and tapped in the 
receiver. For actions which have the crest 
ground from the top of the receiver, I would 
suggest using a side mount instead of a top 
mount for the scope. 

One of the main objections to pre-98 
Mauser actions is their long striker fall and 
slow lock time. Most shooters also object to 
the cock-on-closing design of these actions. 
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1 consider all of these actions, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of the M94 and M96 Swedish 
Mauser actions, as having marginal strength 
and safety for the 308 Win. (7.62mm NATO) 
cartridge. I would not recommend any of 
these actions for the 22-250,220 Swift, 243, 
244 or 6mm Rem., 284 Win. and 358 Win. 

What about the 222,222 Magnum and 223 
Rem. cartridges? I believe these actions 
would be sufficiently strong and safe for any 
of them, but there is no practicable way to 
alter or adapt the magazine or the bolt face for 
these small cartridges and keep the rifle a 
repeater. However, the action could be fitted 
with a 22-caliber centerfire barrel and cham¬ 
bered for the 222 and used as a single shot. 
This requires lengthening the extractor hook 
for the smaller cartridge. At best, even as a 
single shot, these actions are just not too well 
adapted for cartridges having a head size 
smaller or larger than the standard 30-06 size. 

The 7mm Cartridge 

The first “war trophy” M93 Mausers 
were brought into the United States from 
Cuba after the Spanish American War, 
which ended in 1898. Besides proving very 
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it would be plumb foolish to rcbarrel it in 
another caliber. 

The 6.5x55mm, as loaded by Norma, is 
available from dealers handling this brand. 

Like the 7mm, the hcavier-bullct loads per¬ 
form best in the deep-throated 6.5x55mm mil¬ 
itarily chambered barrels. Using Norma cases 
it's a good cartridge for the serious hand- 
loader. The best reloading information on this 
cartridge is in the Homady Handbook of Car¬ 
tridge Reloading. 


The Swedish rifles discussed in this chapter 


were never plentiful. From time to time dur¬ 
ing the 1950s, some dealers in military sur¬ 
plus offered M94 carbines for about $30. 
M96 rifles were offered less frequently, and 
were usually priced a bit higher. Some M38s 
were offered, as were the actions, in the late 
1950s and again in the early 1990s. Sales 
apparently were good—for these items were 
seldom listed after 1960. Surprisingly, how¬ 
ever, in 1967 and 1968 a couple of firms 
offered the M41 Swedish sniper rifle com¬ 
plete with scope and mount for about $70. 
While all the Swedish Mauser rifles are 


difficult to pick one up from dealers handling 
used firearms. 

As for the M93s, they appear to be more 
common than ever before. Since the mili¬ 
tary surplus market boom began after 
WW1I, it seems that more of the various 
M93 carbines and rifles have been offered, 
as well as M93 actions, than any other for¬ 
eign arm. I expect this condition to exist for 
a few years yet, though the supply will 
diminish eventually. M95 Mausers, espe¬ 
cially M95 Chilean rifles, are much more 













Smokeless Powder 


r AUL MAUSER MUST surely have been 
disappointed when his native country adopted 
Model $8 Commission rifle in 1888. 


Although the M88 action contained a number 
of original Mauser design features, it was not 
a "Mauser." The Mauser features used in the 
M88 were those of the blackpowdcr M7I/84 
including the non-rotating separate bolt head, 
ejector, trigger and firing mechanism. 

While Germany was considering adoption 
of the M88, Paul Mauser was busy designing a 
new action. He tried to improve and strengthen 
his M7I/84 action, and at the same time elimi¬ 
nating the special clip needed to hold the car¬ 
tridges in the M88 magazine, a poor feature. 

Experimental M88 

This action was an improved version of the 
M71/84 Mauser with high receiver walls, dou¬ 
ble locking lugs engaging recesses in the 
receiver bridge, and a nine-shot single column 
box magazine. It was chambered for a new 
Mauser cartridge, the 7.65mm, a smokeless- 
powder load. Mauser entered this rifle in the 
Belgian rifle trials but was not successful in 
selling it—it remained an experimental model. 

Failing with the experimental M88, Paul 
Mauser designed an entirely new action. A far 
departure from any of his earlier types, it was 
the forerunner of the justly famed Model 
1898 Mauser. This new and vastly improved 
action introduced the Mauser locking system 
for the fust time. The one-piece bolt, bored 
from the rear, had dual-opposed locking lugs 
on the forward end. The rifle, chambered for 
the 7.65mm Mauser cartridge, was adopted 
by Belgium in 1889 and became known as the 
Model 1889 Belgian Mauser. 

The M89 was the fust highly successful 
Mauser action designed for a powerful, 
smokeless powder, rimless military cartridge. 
It was also the first Mauser action designed to 
load the magazine with a charger (more com¬ 
monly referred to as a stripper clip). This 
action set the general pattern for other Mauser 


tumbolt rifle actions which followed, with 
changes and improvements that made Mauser 
actions a standard the world over. 

M89 Mauser Rifles 

The first Belgian M89s were made in the 
large Fabrique Nationale (FN) plant in Her- 
stal, Belgium. Originally there were three ver¬ 
sions: a rifle with a 30.67" barrel, a carbine 
with a 21.65" barrel and a shorter carbine with 
a 15.75" barrel. All of these (plus a carbine to 
be introduced in 1916) were made with a bar¬ 
rel jacket—essentially like the one used on 
the M88 Commission rifle. This jacket was a 
thin-walled steel tube covering the barrel. The 
rear of the tube threaded on to the front of the 
receiver ring, with a bushing at its opposite 
end to center the barrel muzzle. The FN plant 
made some 275,000 of these rifles and car¬ 
bines from 1889 to about 1925. A great many 
more were made in the Belgian government 
arsenal in Liege. Many were also made in 
Birmingham, England, at a plant set up and 
operated by Belgian refugees. Oddly enough, 
an American firm (Hopkins & Allen of Nor¬ 
wich, Conn.) obtained a contract and made 
many of these rifles for Belgium a few years 
before World War 1. 

Some versions of the Belgian Mauser 
made after the introduction of the 1890 Turk¬ 
ish and 1891 Argentine Mausers will often 
have minor improvements found on these lat¬ 
er rifles. These improvements will be pointed 
out in the detailed discussion which follows. 

The last version of the M89 Belgian Mauser, 
the M89/36, does not have the barrel jacket. 

None of the M89 Belgian rifles were made 
by the Mauser plant in Germany. Some of the 
late M89/36 Belgian rifles were made by Anc- 
etab Pieper in Herstal, and were so marked. 

Model 1890 Turkish Rifle 

During the development of the M89, 
Mauser had a contract to make the M87 rifle 
for Turkey, one based on the M71/84 action. 



A clause in the contract provided Turkey with 
the benefit of any improvements made to the 
Mauser actions. After more than 200,000 
M87s were made, Turkey insisted that the rest 
of the contract be filled with rifles based on 
the Model 89 action. Thus Mauser made 
upward of280,000 of these M89 rifles (some 
of which may have been carbines). Designat¬ 
ed the Model 1890 Turkish, these rifles had a 
29.13" stepped barrel, without barrel jacket, 
but with a short wooden handguard to cover 
the top rear of the barrel. The only noticeable 
change made in the action was a buttress 
thread used to thread the bolt sleeve in the 
bolt. These rifles were chambered for the 
7.65mm Mauser cartridge, as were the Bel¬ 
gian rifles and carbines. The M90 Turkish 
rifles are very uncommon today. 


In 1891, Argentina adopted a Mauser rifle 
based on the M89 action. It was designated the 
Model 1891 Argentine Mauser. The M9I was 
made with a 29.13" barrel and chambered for 
the 7.65mm cartridge, a popular military car¬ 
tridge by this time. M91 s had no barrel jacket, 
but a wooden handguard covered part of the 
breech end of the barrel. An M91 carbine ver¬ 
sion had a 17.63" barrel. The principal supplier 
of these rifles and carbines was Ludwig Loewe 
& Co., Berlin, who made 180,000 rifles and 
30,000 carbines. DWM, of Germany, also 
made a quantity of the Argentine rifles. Peru, 
Columbia, Bolivia and Ecuador also adopted 
the M9I as their military arm. 


In 1891 Spain became interested in these 
new smokeless powder rifles and, mostly for 
trial purposes, bought about 1800 of them in 


(Above) M91 Argentine carbine, caliber 
7.65mm Mauser. Barrel is 17.63" long, length 
37" overall, weight about 7.2 lbs. 
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caliber 7.65mm. Known as the Spanish Mod¬ 
el 91, il was essentially the same as the Turk¬ 
ish M90. Few were made and therefore the 
M91 Spanish rifle is very scarce today. Spain 
did adopt the caibine version, almost the same 
as the M91 Argentine caibine, and since more 
of these were made, the carbine is more com¬ 
mon than the Spanish M91 rifle. 

The Spanish M91 Mauser action differs from 
the Turkish M90 in that it has a small spring 
built into the right locking lug on the bolt to pre¬ 
vent double loading. The Belgian M89, Turkish 
M90 and Argentine M91 actions were made 
without this feature. It is possible, therefore, to 
double-load those rifles unless the bolt is fully 
closed and locked when chambering a cartridge. 

Normally, in these rifles, the cartridge is 
pushed into the chamber by the bolt, and not 
until the bolt is turned down and locked does 
the extractor slip over the cartridge rim. There¬ 
fore, if a cartridge is chambered, and the bolt is 
not fully closed, on withdrawing the bolt the 


cartridge will be left in the chamber. Then, on 
closing the bolt again it would pick up another 
cartridge, and its bullet would strike the car¬ 
tridge already in the chamber. This is not only 
annoying, but could discharge the chambered 
cartridge should the pointed bullet strike the 
primer hard enough. The bolt head recess of 
the Spanish M9I is so undercut that, on push¬ 
ing a cartridge from the magazine, the cartridge 
head slides directly into the bolt face recess, 
under the extractor hook. Held there under ten¬ 
sion by a small spring in the right lug, if the bolt 
is not fully closed, the cartridge will be extract¬ 
ed and ejected when the bolt is drawn back. 

The Actions 

As already noted, except for minor differ¬ 
ences, the M89 Belgian, M90 Turkish, M91 
Argentine and M91 Spanish Mauser actions 
are essentially alike. I suspect, therefore, that 
practically all action parts are more or less in¬ 
terchangeable. At any rate, all of them were 


made for the 7.65mm Mauser cartridge. Since 
the M91 Argentine rifles and actions appear 
to be the most common, I have chosen this 
action to describe in detail. The description 
following applies to the other actions as 
well— except for the few differences already 
mentioned or to be noted later on. 

The one-piece receiver is a machined steel 
forging. The recoil lug, integral with the 
receiver, is located about 1.00" back from the 
front edge of tile receiver. The front part of the 
receiver ring is round. The bottom of the 
receiver, from the recoil lug to the rear of the 
magazine, is flat. The magazine well opening 
is milled in the center of this flat area. The 
receiver ring is threaded inside to accept the 
barrel shank. The barrel has a short shoulder 
that butts against the front of the receiver 
when the barrel is tightened. The M89 Bel¬ 
gian rifles with the barrel jackets have about 
’/n" of the front outside of the receiver thread¬ 
ed for the barrel jacket collar. 
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The receiver is the same width from receiv¬ 
er ring to bridge, making the left side of the 
receiver ring, side wall and bridge a smooth, 
rounded surface. The front part (about 1 If) of 
the bridge is the same diameter as the receiv¬ 
er ring. A rectangular notch, milled into this 
part, forms the charger guideways. The rest of 
the bridge is milled thinner to reduce weight. 
The receiver ends in a tang about 2.3" long. 

The one-piece machined bolt has dual- 
opposed locking lugs on its forward end. These 
engage matching recesses in the receiver ring 
and hold the bolt locked against the barrel 
when the action is closed. The right (or bottom) 
locking lug is solid, while the left (or top) lock¬ 
ing lug is slotted to allow the ejector to pass. 

The bolt face is recessed to a depth of about 
.120". Except for a shallow notch in the bot¬ 
tom of the bolt face, narrow extractor and 
ejector slots, the cartridge head is surrounded 
by a ring of steel when the bolt is closed. 

The extractor is a thin piece of spring steel 
about 1.460" long with a small hook on its 
front end to engage the cartridge rim. It is fitted 
into a slot and dovetail mortise, cut lengthwise 



in the head of the bolt body. Held in place in its 
recess by the dovetail mortise, the extractor is 
prevented from moving forward by a lip under 
its forward end, engaging a cut in the bolt head. 
On closing the bolt with cartridge in the cham¬ 
ber the extractor snaps easily over the cartridge 

There is a small stud (pin) pressed into a 
hole in the right receiver ring locking recess. 
When the bolt is fully closed, this stud coin¬ 
cides with the hook end of the extractor. Its 
purpose is to support the end of the extractor 
and prevent it from springing too far should 
powder gases escape in the extractor area. 
Thus, with the bolt closed and locked, the 
extractor hook becomes part of the supporting 
rim around the cartridge head. 

The bolt handle, an integral part of the bolt 
body, has a short square base, a slender round 
shank and a round ball grasping handle. On 
most of the rifles the bolt handle is straight, 
while on the carbines it is generally bent down. 


Primary extraction power is achieved on open¬ 
ing the bolt—the base of the bolt handle con¬ 
tacts and moves over an inclined surface on 
the left rear edge of the receiver bridge. 

The bolt body is drilled from the rear to ac¬ 
cept the firing mechanism. The coil main¬ 
spring is compressed over the stem of the firing 
pin, between the shoulder on the firing pin and 
the forward, threaded shank of the bolt sleeve. 
The rear of the firing pin extends through the 
bolt sleeve and is held in place by the cocking 
piece, threaded to the firing pin. The unit is 
retained in position by the bolt sleeve, being 
threaded into the rear of the bolt body. A small 
rib on the firing pin and a matching groove in 
the bolt sleeve, through which the firing pin 
moves, prevents the firing pin from turning in 
the cocking piece. This rib is of such length that 
in assembling the firing pin parts, the cocking 
piece is turned on just far enough for correct 
firing pin tip protrusion when the cocking 
piece is threaded against the rib. 

There are two notches at the rear of the bolt 
into which the cam or sear of the cocking 
piece can fall. A deep notch coincides with the 
cam on the cocking piece when the bolt is ful¬ 
ly closed and locked, allowing the firing pin to 
move forward under mainspring tension for 
proper firing pin protrusion and ignition. On 
raising the bolt handle, the inclined surface of 
this deep notch moves the cocking piece, fir¬ 
ing pin, and firing pin tip back within the bolt 
face. When the bolt handle is fully raised the 
cam on the cocking piece falls in the shallow 
notch. In this second position, the firing pin tip 
is still within the bolt face and prevents easy 
turning of the bolt sleeve when the bolt is 
drawn back. The rifle cannot be fired unless 
the bolt is closed enough to allow the cocking 
piece to fall within the deep notch; in which 
case, the locking lugs are engaged in the 
receiver and lock the bolt closed. 

No provision is made to block the sear when 
the bolt is not fully locked. The action is 
cocked on the bolt's final closing motion—the 
sear engages the cocking piece and holds it 
back when the bolt is closed. The firing pin can 
be lowered, without snapping the action, by 
holding the trigger back as the action is closed. 

The wing-type safety is fitted lengthwise 
into a hole at the top of the bolt sleeve. A small 
spring-loaded plunger in the safety wing en¬ 
gages a shallow groove in the bolt sleeve, 
holding the safety in place; shallow detents at 
either end of the groove provide the “ofT’ and 
“on” safety positions. Swung to the left, the 
safety is disengaged, allowing the action to be 
operated. When the action is closed and the 
firing pin cocked, swinging the safety to the 
vertical or to the far right position locks the 
bolt closed, so it cannot be opened, and holds 
the cocking piece from contact with the sear. 
The safety can also be swung to the right, when 
the firing pin is uncocked, to lock the bolt. 
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The sturdy box-like bolt-stop is hinged to 
the rear left side of the receiver on a stud and 
pin. A projection on the bolt stop extends 
through a hole in the receiver and, on opening 
the bolt, its travel is stopped when the left 
locking lug contacts this projection. Swinging 
the bolt stop outward manually allows the bolt 
to be removed. The thin ejector extends into 
the receiver through a narrow slot. It is housed 
in the bolt-stop and pivots on the bolt-stop 
pin. The bolt-stop is tensioned by a sturdy flat 
spring, mortised in the bolt-stop housing and 
bearing against the top surface of the square 
bolt-stop stud. This spring keeps the bolt-stop 
closed and against the receiver. The small flat 
ejector spring, dovetailed inside the bolt-stop 
housing, contacts the ejector to keep it against 
the bolt body. A small screw, through the rear 
end of the bolt-stop spring, holds it and the 
ejector spring in place. 

The bolt-stop is made with a long lip curv¬ 
ing upward at its forward end. The end of this 
lip extends slightly past the left edge of the 
clip charger guideway. The end of the bolt- 
stop lip holds the special stripper clip in place. 


The lip, of course, is also the means by which 
the bolt-stop can be swung outwards so the 
bolt can be removed. 

The sear is attached to the underside of the 
receiver and pivots on a small pin. Tension is 
provided by a coil spring within the sear. The 
trigger is of the double-pull type and is pivot¬ 
ed to the sear on a pin. 

The trigger guard is combined with the 
magazine plate through which the detachable 
box magazine enters. Two guard screws, one 
on each end of the trigger guard, thread into 
the recoil lug and tang, holding the action 
securely in the stock. 

The single column, five-shot box magazine 
is extremely well made, with thin sides of 
spring steel. The top edges of the sides are bent 
inward slightly to hold the cartridges in place, 
but can spring outward when cartridges are 
inserted. The jointcd-V follower pivots at the 
bottom front comer of the magazine box on a 
screw. This screw also holds the bottom plate 
of the magazine in place along with a pin (riv¬ 
eted in place and not easily removed) at tire rear 
of tire box. Two leaf springs, grooved in place. 


one each in the bottom plate and lower follow¬ 
er arm, tension the follower to raise cartridges 
in the magazine. The magazine is guided, and 
precisely positioned in the action, by a hole in 
the trigger guard and the guide extension at the 
bottom of the receiver when the sear is pivoted. 
A spring-loaded latch, in the front of the trig¬ 
ger guard bow, holds the magazine in place. 
The magazine, not intended to be quickly 
detachable, can be removed, however, by 
depressing the latch with a pointed tool or bul¬ 
let point, through the trigger guard bow, and 
pulling down on the magazine. On the M91 
Argentine Mausers, the magazine is fastened in 
front by a coin-slotted, lipped stud. It is riveted 
into the trigger guard with the lip of the stud 
engaging a slot at the front of the magazine. 

The magazine is normally loaded while it 

zine can be loaded through the top of the ac¬ 
tion by using a stripper clip or loaded singly 
by pressing the cartridges directly into the 
magazine. The magazine could be removed 
from the action, loaded, and reinserted into 
the action, but removing the magazine is not 
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A M91 Argentine Mauser ride sporterized by ttv 


easily done without a tool to depress the mag¬ 
azine catch. 

All of the Belgian and German M89, 90 
and 91 Mauser rifles and carbines I’ve seen 
were superbly made and finished. There were 
no short cuts, crude stampings or soft alloys 
used in their manufacture. All of the action 
parts are precisely machined and well fin¬ 
ished. 1 would assume that such vital parts of 
the action as the receiver, bolt, extractor, fir¬ 
ing pin, etc. were made of the best steels 
available and suitable for these parts, and that 
they were properly heat treated. 


The serial number, or a part of that number, 
is stamped on all major parts of these actions. If 
these numbers match, it can be assumed that all 
the parts are original. Some parts are proof 
marked as well. The model designation and the 


higher pressures, when converting to other cal¬ 
ibers by rechambcring, reboring or rebarreling. 
I would limit the cartridge choice to those 
developing less than 45,000 psi. The magazine, 
bolt head and extractor, as well as the chamber 
and bore, impose other limitations on the 
choice of cartridges suitable for this action, 
which largely limits any conversion to rebar- 
rcling only. By rcbarrcling, the M89,90 and 91 
Mauser actions would be suitable for the fol¬ 
lowing cartridges, none requiring any action 
changes to be made: 250-3000 Savage, 257 
Roberts, 6.5mm Mauser, 7mm Mauser, 300 
Savage and 35 Remington. 


the left side of the receiver. The crest of the gov¬ 
ernment for whom these arms were made was 
usually stamped on top of the receiver ring, but 
in many cases this identification was ground off 
before the amts were sold as surplus. 

Ilia 7.66mm Cartridge 
All of these arms were chambered for the 
7.65mm Mauser cartridge, very popular in 
years past. It was and is an excellent military 
and sporting cartridge. With a 150-grain semi- 
pointed softpoint bullet it has an advertised 
muzzle velocity of 2920 fps. This places it in 
a power velocity class between the 308 Win. 
and 30-06. Therefore, if you have one of these 
rifles with an excellent bore and want to use 
it, I'd suggest using its present caliber. The 
7.65 cartridge is well designed, and it can be 
handloaded easily. 

Action Strength and Safety 
I would judge these actions to be as strong 
and safe as any other prc-98 Mauser action— 
the M93 and M95. These actions have no 
"safety” or “third" locking lug. No provision is 
made to vent escaping powder gases harmless¬ 
ly from the action, in the event of a case or 
primer failure. However, the deeply recessed 
bolt head and narrow extractor slot actually 
provide more cartridge head support and cov¬ 
erage than do any of the later Mauser actions— 
including the Model 98. Nevertheless, though 
these actions may have been proofed at much 


Remove the safety by unscrewing the plug 
screw in the safety wing. Remove the spring 
and plunger, then pull out the safety. 
Reassemble in reverse order. 

Remove the extractor by inserting a small 
screwdriver under the extractor hook, pushing 
the hook outward, and at the same time prying 
the extractor forward until the lip on the 


The receivers of the M89, 90 and 91 
Mausers are of the same general size, length 
and contour as the M93, 94, 95 and 96 
Mausers; any scope mount suitable for the lat¬ 
ter group can be used on the former. 

Receiver sights made for the M98 are cor¬ 
rect for the M89,90 and 91. When mounting 
a scope low and over the bore, it is necessary 
to alter the bolt handle to clear the scope. The 
: procedure is followed as when altering 
rther bolt handle. I recommend cutting 
off the original handle and electrically weld¬ 
ing on a new one. Maynard Buehler makes a 
low scope safety for these actions. I don't 
know of any practical way to rework the ac¬ 
tion to make the bolt cock on opening, nor a 
way to alter the magazine to be flush with the 
stock. I can only suggest, if you use one of 
these actions, that you accept these limita¬ 
tions, including the long striker fall. When 
using the M89 Belgian action fitted with a 
barrel sleeve, I would discard the jacket. 
However, you can use the collar from this 
jacket to cover up the threads on the receiver 
ring by turning the collar on tightly and dress¬ 
ing it flush with the front end of the receiver. 
You should be able to purchase a semi-inlet- 
' shaped stock from one of several 


Remove the magazine by unlocking the 
forward magazine lock stud and depressing 
the magazine latch in the trigger guard with a 
pointed tool. Pull out the magazine. Disas¬ 
semble the magazine by removing the 
exposed magazine follower pivot screw, 
allowing the magazine plate to swing down 
and remove the follower. Do not attempt to 
remove the bottom plate entirely—the small 
hinge pin is riveted in place. To reassemble 
the magazine, insert the follower and partially 
insert the follower screw. Swing the bottom 
plate into place and turn the screw tight. 

To remove the receiver, barrel and trigger 
guard from the stock, first remove the barrel 
bands, then both guard screws and lift these 
parts from the wood. 

Remove the sear and trigger by driving out 
their retaining pins. Remove the bolt-stop by 
driving out its pin. Bolt-stop and ejector 
springs are held by the bolt-stop spring screw; 
remove it and drive each spring rearward 
form the bolt-stop housing: The ejector comes 
out of the bolt-stop without removing the 
springs, by pulling it forward. 

Remove the magazine latch by driving out 
the latch pin. Reassemble all of these parts in 
reverse order. Do not unscrew the barrel from 
the receiver unless proper tools are available 
to do this correctly. 


Takedown and Assembly 

To disassemble the Model 89. 90 or 91 
Mauser action, proceed as follows: Remove the 
bolt by swinging the bolt-stop to the left and 
pulling the bolt to the rear. To remove the firing 
mechanism from the bolt, pull the cocking 
piece back slightly with a small tool and 
unscrew the bolt sleeve form the bolt. Grasp the 
bolt sleeve firmly in one hand and, resting the 
firing pin tip on a hard surface, push the bolt 
sleeve down to compress the mainspring. Then 
unscrew the cocking piece from the firing pin. 


questions I've been asked 
these rifles and actions: How 
many of the M89, 90 and 91 Mauser rifles 


million of the M89s made for Belgium, and 
about the same number of the M90s and 91s 
made for Turkey and Argentina combined. 

Do you consider these actions as being 
suitable for cartridges like the 22-250,243, 
6min, 308, and 358? Answer: No, I do not. 
These are all modem high-intensity car¬ 
tridges, and should be restricted to stronger 
and safer actions. I don't mean to imply that a 
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In HIS EXCELLENT book Mauser Bolt 
Rifles, Ludwig E. Olson describes so many 
different models, variations and styles of 
Mauser tumbolt rifles that scanning the index 
never ceases to amaze and baffle me. Many of 
these arc described in some detail, but the one 
listed as “8-mm Mauser, Siam," (on page 126 
in my copy of this book) has but one short 
paragraph, another shoit note about the 8mm 
rimmed cartridge it fired, and that’s all. This is 
understandable for these rifles have been 
extremely scarce, and Mr. Olson probably 
never had a good chance to examine a speci¬ 
men and take it apait. I never thought I'd have 
a chance cither, but suddenly their “extremely 
scarce" status was changed, via the military 
surplus arms market. 

I first saw the 8mm Siamese rifles and 
actions advertised in the June 1,1970, issue of 
“Shotgun News.” A member firm of the Inter¬ 
arms group once offered them as “M98 ac¬ 
tions for rimmed cartridges," and as “Sleek 
M98 actions designed exclusively for rimmed 
cartridges. Bolt face and magazine will ac¬ 
commodate such popular calibers as 45-70, 
444 Marlin, 303 British and 7.62 Russian." 
They were priced at S20 each or, in lots of ten, 
at $12 each. 

Farther down in the ad complete rifles were 
described as “Cal. 8mmx52R M98 Thai rifles 
(Japanese manufacture) Model 45/46.” These 
rifles were priced at $15 each in lots of ten. 
Selling the actions and rifles in lots of ten 
makes me believe they had a considerable 
number for sale and might result in the rifle 
and action becoming well known. 

I ordered one action and the invoice listed 
it as “RT M-98 Mauser Action.” I have been 
informed by a reliable source that the mark¬ 
ing RT on this action stands for Royal Thai. 
Thus, the action and the rifle arc given sev¬ 
eral different designations, such as: 8mm 
Siamese Mauser (the one I use), M98 Thai 
(Thailand), and Model 45/46. The southeast 


Asian country of Thailand was formerly 
known as Siam, hence the use of both 

I have found but little history of the 8mm 
Siamese Mauser rifle, and not much of any¬ 
thing about the rifle itself. 

Apparently most of these rifles were made 
in a Japanese arsenal—at least the actions, 
marked with three interlocking circles, are 
Japanese made. An item in the September 
1955 issue of the American Rifleman men¬ 
tions that some of these rifles were made in 
the Siamese government arsenal in Bangkok, 
Thailand, but I have no facts to prove this. 
Without much doubt, all of these actions and 
rifles that were for sale are of Japanese origin. 
I have no idea as to when or how many were 
made nor how long they were in service in 
Siam or Thailand, as the case may be. By the 
1960s the Thai army was fairly well equipped 
with the most modem arms, with the 8mm 
Siamese Mauser rifles being sold as obsolete 
surplus arms sometime before the 1960s. The 
rifle is somewhat similar to the old German 
M98 Mauser. The stock has a semi-pistol grip 
and a finger-grooved forend that extends to 
within about 5" of the muzzle. It has a half- 
length wooden handguard held in fiont by the 
middle barrel band with the front sling swivel 
attached thereto. The rear sling swivel is 
screwed to the bottom center of the buttstock. 
The front and rear sights are typically M98 
Mauser, with the graduation markings in 
unusual Siamese numerals. If the rifle is com¬ 
plete, its most identifiable feature would be 
the sliding breech cover which is not connect¬ 
ed to the bolt and must be moved manually. 
Another distinctive feature is the Japanese 
Arisaka-type tangs to strengthen the grip area 
of the stock. 

Action Markings 

The 8mm Siamese action 1 have shows 
several distinct markings. The Siamese crest. 


or coat of arms, is stamped on the top for¬ 
ward part of the receiver bridge. This crest is 
round and about Vs" in diameter. A line of 
five Siamese numerals or letters is stamped 
on the receiver bridge below the crest, and 
another line stamped across the bridge. 
Although 1 have been unable to get these 
lines deciphered or translated, they probably 
refer to the date of manufacture and model 
designation. The Japanese arsenal proof 
mark, three interlocking circles, is stamped 
on the lefi receiver wall. Arabic numbers are 
stamped on various parts of the action, but 
those which are apparently the serial num¬ 
bers are stamped on the flat bottom of the 
receiver ring and on the left side of the front 
tang of the trigger guard. 

The Action 

The 8mm Siamese is a copy of Paul 
Mauser's M98 tumbolt action with certain 
modifications and additional features that 
make it one of the most distinctive and unusu¬ 
al forms of the basic M98. The modifications 
are essentially those needed to handle the 
8x52R Siamese cartridge; the additions which 
are of Japanese influence include the detach¬ 
able tangs and the sliding breech cover. 

By carefully comparing the 8mm Siamese 
specifications with those of other M98 
Mauser actions covered in this book, and by 
studying the photographs of this action and 
the others, it is easily seen that this is a pecu¬ 
liar variation of the Model 98 Mauser. 

First, let’s see what this 8mm Siamese 
action has in common with the regular M98 
military action made for the 8mm Mauser 
cartridge. The receiver is of the same general 
pattern and configuration, it is the large ring 


(Above) The right side view of the Japanese- 
made 8mm Siamese Mauser action minus 
the tangs and sliding breech cover. 
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type and has the regular collar inside the ring, 
slotted only on the right for the extractor. It 
has the clip-charger guide slot in the bridge 
and the deep thumb cut in the left receiver 
wall. The receiver will accept a standard- 
length M98 bolt, though the receiver is only 
8.50", or .250" shorter than the standard 
M98. The receiver is flat on the bottom and 
has the integral recoil lug like all other M98 
actions. 

Except for the bolt face and cartridge head 
recess, the bolt and firing mechanism are an 
exact copy of the M98 bolt. The straight bolt 
handle has a pear-shaped grasping ball. The 
bolt has dual-opposed forward locking lugs 
with the left (top) lug slotted for the ejector, a 
third rear safety lug, a guide rib, and twin gas- 
vent holes. The extractor is the same except 
that the hook is a bit narrower. The bolt 
sleeve, bolt sleeve lock, safety, firing pin, 
mainspring and firing pin head are enough 
like the standard M98 parts that they are 
almost, but not quite, interchangeable. 

The bolt-stop and ejector are of the standard 
M98 pattern except that the ejector spring is 
riveted to the bolt-stop spring. The sear is also 
standard, but the trigger stem is cocked back a 
bit to bring the fingerpiece to a more rearward 

In addition to these similarities, the Sia¬ 
mese action has the same functional features 
as the standard M98, including cock-on-open¬ 
ing, safety operation, extractor camming, etc. 
Also, everything is disassembled and reas¬ 
sembled in the same way. 

The differences between the two actions 

1. The breech cover. The Siamese action is 
fitted with a very neat spring-steel breech cov¬ 
er which slides to the rear to cover the loading 
and ejection port, and forward to expose the 


port. On each side of the receiver there is a 
narrow raised integral guide-rail over which 
the sides of the cover engage and slide. This is 
unlike the Japanese Arisaka receivers which 
are grooved for a sliding cover. On the right 
side of the Siamese Mauser breech cover 
there is riveted a hooked catch which engages 
notches in the side of the receiver ring and 
bridge to hold the cover either open or closed, 
and by which the cover can be slid back and 
forth. It is entirely independent of the bolt; it 
must be moved manually by grasping the 
hooked catch and pulling it outward. The cov¬ 
er can be removed by sliding it forward off of 
the receiver. The bolt can be operated and the 
rifle fired with the cover in any position, but it 
must be open to eject a fired case or to load 
the magazine. 

2. Receiver shroud. The front end of the 
receiver has a shroud or collar extending 
about ■/»" forward as on the Polish Radom 
M98 Mauser. The purpose of this collar is to 
hold the rear of the handguard in place. 

3. Barrel shank threads. The receiver is 
threaded to receive a barrel shank about .990" 
in diameter with 14 V threads per inch. The 
regular M98 actions have a pitch of twelve 
threads per inch and usually for a thread 
diameter of 1.10". The Siamese barrel is made 
with a shoulder large enough to abut and "set¬ 
up” against the front face of the receiver 
rather than having the breech face of the bar¬ 
rel butt against the inside receiver collar, as in 
the regular M98 action. 

4. Left receiver wall. The 8mm Siamese 
receiver ring is slightly larger in diameter than 
the large ring M98 action, but unlike the lat¬ 
ter, there is no “step" between the left side 
wall and the receiver ring. This means that the 
left receiver wall is much thicker in the 
Siamese receiver, and the reason that it is so 


made is because of the breech cover guide 
rails. The average M98 Mauser left side wall 
is about .155" thick, while the Siamese 
Mauser is about .200" thick. 

5. Bolt face. The recessed bolt head will 
accept a cartridge rim no larger than about 
.564". There are no lips extending forward on 
the left side of the rim recess as in the regular 
M98 Mauser action. The rim recess is cut 
away at the bottom to allow the cartridge rim 
to slip under the extractor hook on feeding a 
cartridge from the chamber, which prevents 
double loading. 

6. Extractor hook. It is narrower than the 
extractor, being only about .300" wide. 

7. Tangs. Separate upper and lower tang 
extensions on the 8mm Siamese action extend 
rearward about 3" and are inletted into the top 
and bottom of the grip of the stock. They are 
milled at the front end to fit closely against the 
rounded end of the integral receiver tang and 
trigger guard, and are held in place by the rear 
guard screw. The tangs, connected at the rear 
by a screw, are almost exactly the same as 
those used on the Type 38 Japanese Arisaka 
6.5mm rifles and carbines. They are used to 
strengthen the grip area of the stock. 

8. Magazine. The combined trigger 
guard/magazine is of one-piece milled steel 
construction like the regular M98 Mauser. 
The front and rear ends of the magazine box, 
however, are slanted forward at a sharp 
angle. This slanted magazine box permits 
easy loading of the larger rimmed 8mm 
Siamese cartridge, the slope preventing their 
rims from catching on each other. Each car¬ 
tridge pushed into the magazine moves to 
the rear so that the next cartridge inserted 
over it will have its rim ahead of the car¬ 
tridge rim below. To gain adequate maga¬ 
zine capacity, the rear of the magazine box 
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Bolt head of the Siamese action, showing: 
(A) twin gas-vent holes; (B) extractor; (C) 
right (bottom) locking lug; (D) undercut car¬ 
tridge head recess; (E) ejector slot, and (F) 
slotted left (top) locking lug. The bolt also 
has the regular M98 Mauser short guide rib 
and the rear safety locking lug (not shown). 

was made about t/«" deeper than the regular 
M98 8mm Mauser. The doorplate of the 
Siamese action is not hinged, but is quickly 
detachable via a latch built into the forward 
part of the trigger guard bow. Due to the 
slanted magazine box, the trigger guard bow 
is positioned back farther than the regular 
M98 and for this reason the trigger shank is 
bent back as mentioned earlier. 

Incidentally, the front and rear guard 
screws of the Siamese action have the same 
thread pitch as the regular M98 Mauser guard 
screws, but the Siamese screws are slightly 
larger in diameter. However, regular M98 
Mauser guard screws can be used in the 
Siamese action, but not conversely. 

The 8mm Siamese Cartridge 

Generally referred to as the 8x52Rmm 
Siamese, this is a rimmed, bottlenecked car¬ 
tridge normally loaded with a 181-grain 
pointed, jacketed bullet. Not much is known 
about it—when it was adopted or who devel¬ 
oped it. It’s probably merely a ballistically 
improved version of the older 8x50R Siamese 
Type 45 cartridge; a little longer case, a point¬ 
ed bullet and more powder. 

Fred A. Datig in his book Cartridges For 
Collectors designated this cartridge as the 
8x52R Siamese Type 66—so does George 
C. Nonte in his book Home Guide To Car¬ 
tridge Conversions. I don’t know what the 
“Type 66” means. Regardless, if you have 


the Siamese Mauser rifle and want to shoot 
it, there is very little chance that you will 
ever find any factory-loaded ammunition 
for it. If you are a handloader, Nonte sug¬ 
gests the following: make cases from new 
45-70 brass, trim to 2.04" and turn the rim 
to .560" diameter. Full-length resize in a 33 
WFC die, size down the neck and push the 
shoulder back in an 8mm die until the case 
will chamber, then fire-form. Use .323" 
bullets. 

Comments 

The 8mm Siamese Mauser action I 
received was in very good condition. Very 
well made and finished, it was as smooth in 
operation as any military M98 Mauser I've 
ever handled. I have no way of knowing the 
kind of steel used in making the receiver 
and bolt, nor do I know what heat treatment 
was given these parts. If I might guess, I’d 
say that if the arsenal in Japan that made the 
Siamese Mauser actions also made Arisaka 
actions, the same steel and heat treatment 
were used for both. I know that a file test 
for hardness is none too reliable, but it can 
be used to compare the hardness of such 
parts as rifle bolt heads. To do some com¬ 
paring I took a file to the locking lugs of a 
couple of M98 German Mauser bolts, but 
could not get a good bite. This is normal, 
for most M98 bolts arc very hard. Then I 
tried the file on the Siamese bolt and I 
could cut both locking lugs and the front 
edge of the bolt. Next, I got out two each of 
the Japanese Type 38 and 99 Arisaka bolts 
and, with the same filing effort, cut all four 
of them. Because the M98 Mauser bolt has 
smaller locking lugs than the Arisaka it is 
probably a good idea that they are made 
very hard. I don’t think they have to be 
made as hard as they arc for strength alone 
so I see no reason why the softer bolt in the 
Siamese action wouldn't be just as strong. 
However, to be on the safe side, the 
Siamese Mauser action should be limited to 
cartridges that do not develop much over 
45,000 psi breech pressure. 


The 8mm Siamese cartridge (8x52R) has a 
rim diameter of .561" and is about 2.925" 
overall. You’ll recall that the ad I read called 
this action suitable for the 45-70,444 Marlin, 
et al. I checked a number of cartridges in this 
action, and here’s what I found. 

45-70. The 45-70 rim is .608" in diameter, 
too big for the .565" diameter recess in the 
bolt face. The front of the magazine well 
(cartridge guide lips) is also slightly too nar¬ 
row to pass the 45-70 rim. The unaltered 
magazine will accept and hold 45-70 car¬ 
tridges, but the bottom or last cartridge is not 
tipped high enough in front for it to feed cor¬ 
rectly. To use 45-70 cartridges, the bolt face 
recess must be opened up to about .610" and 
the front of the magazine well widened—not 
difficult to do. The latter job will most likely 
end the feed problem of the last cartridge. 
With these modifications this is a good 
action for the 45-70 cartridge. Or do as the 
late George Nonte suggested; turn the rims 
down to .560 diameter. 

444 Marlin I don’t think the use of this 
action is going to be too successful with the 
444 Marlin cartridge. The 444 rim diameter is 
only about .514", and the 8mm Siamese bolt 
face recess is too large for the too short 
extractor to hold this cartridge in place for 
proper ejection. Also, the magazine will not 
retain the first cartridge inserted into it; simi¬ 
larly, if the magazine is loaded with more than 
one cartridge, the last cartridge will pop out 
after the other cartridges have been fed. This 
last problem can be corrected by rebuilding 
the follower, but 1 know of no practicable way 
to reduce the bolt face recess. Therefore, if 
you want to use this action for the 444 Marlin 
I'd suggest you solve the bolt face recess and 
magazine problem before going to the trouble 
and expense of fitting a 444 barrel to the 

303 British The 303 British cartridge is 
normally loaded to an overall length of 
3.075" and it will just enter the 8mm 
Siamese magazine, with little length-room 
to spare. It has a rim diameter of .540", and 
it fits the bolt face recess OK, although for 
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better ejection of the fired cases the extrac¬ 
tor hook should be a trifle longer. As with 
the 444 Marlin cartridge, the 303 British 
case rim is a bit too small for the rear width 
of the magazine well, and in order for the 
magazine to retain the first cartridge insert¬ 
ed into the magazine, or the last cartridge 
after the others have been fed, the right side 
of the follower ridge (left side of the fol¬ 
lower) should be built up slightly. This can 
be done by sweating (soft soldering) a thin 
piece of sheet steel onto it. The 303 British 
cartridge does not fit this action perfectly, 
but it comes very close, and with the modi¬ 
fications to the extractor hook and follow¬ 
er, the Siamese Mauser action should prove 
to be ideal for this cartridge. 


General Specifications 


Japanese-made Siamest 
(Tftftad) Mauser 

\ 

Weight (complete with breech 


Total length (with tangs). 

Receiver length . 

11-6CT 

.8.50" 

Receiver ring dia. 

Bolt body dia. 

.>00* 

Striker travel.450" 

Magazine opening (length) . .3.00" 
Receiver magazine-well width: 

Rear.645" 

Bolt face recess: 

.560" 

Depth. 

Guard screw spacing 

. .055" 
.7.60" 

Barrel shank and thread: 

Pitch (approx.).14Vperinch 

Dia. (approx.). 

..990" 


7.62mm Russian This is the old Russian 
military cartridge with rimmed case, and is 
not to be confused with the more modem 
7.62x39mm Russian or the 7.62mm NATO 
cartridges. The 7.62mm Russian case has a 
rim of .564" and is loaded to an overall length 
of just over 3.00"—just short enough to fit in 
the magazine of the 8mm Siamese action. The 
several samples of this cartridge which I have 
in my collection fit perfectly. Norma has 
loaded this cartridge for several years and it is 
a good round for big game hunting. If you 
want to build a 30 caliber rifle on this action, 
then the 7.62mm Russian is a good cartridge 
to choose. 


Other Cartridges 

I found that the 30-40 Krag and the 348 
Winchester cartridges arc both quite suit¬ 
able for the Siamese Mauser action. In fact, 
the 30-40 cartridge with a rim diameter of 
.545" fits this better than the 303 British. 
My opinion is that the 30-40 cartridge 
would be a much better choice than cither 
the 303 British or 7.62mm Russian. Many 
wildcats have been developed on the 30-40 
case—the 6mm Krag, 25 Krag, 35 Krag 
and the 30-40 Krag Improved. If not loaded 
to the extreme, any of them would be OK in 

The 348 Winchester is also well suited to 
this action. Its rim diameter of .610" requires 
the bolt face recess to be enlarged, but other 
than that, the 348 functions perfectly in this 
action. There are also some veiy fine wildcats 
based on this case—30/348 Improved, 35/348 
Improved, 40/348 Improved, 44/348 and 450 
Alaskan. 


Gunsmlthing 

Because it is a basic M98 Mauser action, 
most gunsmithing work that has to be done, 


or can be done, on a regular M98 for sport¬ 
ing rifle use can also be done on this odd¬ 
ball Siamese Mauser. For example, the bolt 
handle can be altered as usual by heating 
the shank and bending it down, or forging 
it in bolt handle bending blocks, or by cut¬ 
ting off the handle and welding it or a new 
bolt handle into the new position. Low 
scope safeties made for the M98 Mauser 
can also be fitted to this action. Several 
commercial M98 adjustable single stage 
trigger mechanisms will also fit, though on 
some it would be a good idea to heat and 
bend the finger-piece of the trigger back so 
it will position better in the trigger guard 

The breech cover can be removed and dis¬ 
carded, its guide rails ground off level with 
the receiver, and almost any top scope mounts 
made for the M98 Mauser can be fitted to the 
receiver. A receiver sight for the M98 Mauser 
will also fit this action. The breech cover can 
be retained and used with a receiver sight, but 
if this is done, the hook on the breech cover 
catch should be made longer. The breech cov¬ 
er cannot be used if top receiver scope mounts 

Stocking the 8mm Siamese action rifle is 
going to be the biggest problem for the ama¬ 
teur gunsmith, but if he can make a stock 
from a blank for any other centerfirc tumbolt 
rifle, he’ll be able to manage this one. In 
stocking the rifle the separate tangs can be 
discarded. 

This chapter may look a little bare; not hav¬ 
ing all of the usual detailed pictures, parts lists 
and other specifications. However, except for 
the hinged magazine flootplatc and doorplate 
latch, the component parts of the 8mm 
Siamese Mauser are essentially the same as 
the M98 Mauser military action—covered 
elsewhere in this book. 
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Russia WAS NOT the first nation to 
adopt a smokeless-powder cartridge for mili¬ 
tary use, but they were ahead of the United 
States by one year; they adopted the 7.62mm 
Russian cartridge in 1891, while the U.S. 
adopted the 30 Gov’t. (30-40 Krag) cartridge 
in 1892. The cartridges were similar; both 
were based on a rimmed bottlenecked case, 
were of the same caliber (bullet diameter 
.308"), and loaded with round-nosed full met¬ 
al-jacketed bullets. The 7.62mm Russian car¬ 
tridge has a larger body diameter than the 
30-40 Krag round, thus the Russian cartridge 
was the more powerful of the two. While the 
30-40 cartridge was not much improved dur¬ 
ing the brief time the Krag-Jorgcnsen rifle 
was the official U.S. military shoulder arm, 
the 7.62mm Russian cartridge was improved 
from time to time and loaded with a great 
variety of bullets to adapt it to various military 
needs. Improvements began as early as 1908 
when the Russians adopted the 150-grain 
spitzer bullet and loaded it to equal the ballis¬ 
tics and range of other military cartridges in 


As was the usual practice of most nations 
when major changes in a shoulder arm and 
cartridge were considered, the Russians, 
about 1883, appointed a committee to adver¬ 
tise for, study, test and make recommenda¬ 
tions for the adoption of a new rifle and 
cartridge. After a few years of study two rifles 
remained under consideration. One was 
designed by a Belgian inventor and arms 
manufacturer named Emile Nagant, the other 
was designed by Sergey Ivanovitch Mosin, a 
Russian military man connected with the arse¬ 
nal in Tula, Russia. After much study, experi¬ 
mentation and testing, the committee decided 
to use the Mosin bolt and receiver design and 
couple it with the Nagant-designed magazine. 
The final result was the Model 1891 Russian 
rifle, later to be known as the Model 91 
Mosin-Nagant. 


In 1891, and even later, Russia lacked ade¬ 
quate facilities to make the new rifle in suffi¬ 
cient quantities. As a result, the first M91 
rifles were made at an arsenal in Chatellerault, 
France. 

Russia eventually began producing the 
rifles, but they apparently could not make 
enough to meet their army needs, so large 
contracts were placed abroad. Shortly before 
1917, two U.S. firms made around 1,500,000 
of these rifles. Remington Arms Company, in 
Bridgeport, Conn., made over 750,000 and 
New England Westinghousc, in Springfield, 
Mass., made the rest. Remington and Win¬ 
chester loaded many thousands of rounds of 
7.62mm military ammunition for Russia dur¬ 
ing this same period. Smith’s The Book of 
Rifles states that the SIG firm in Switzerland 
and the Steyr arms factory in Austria also 
made M91 rifles at one time. These figures, 
plus the far greater quantity that Russian arse¬ 
nals made in the intervening years, indicate 
that many millions of Mosin-Nagant rifles 

The Model 91 and the later Mode 91/38 
Russian rifle are quite plentiful, as they have 
been since the 1920s. Before Remington and 
Westinghouse had completed their contracts 
with Russia, and with many thousands of the 
new Russian rifles still in the U.S., the Octo¬ 
ber revolution in Russia came and the con¬ 
tracts were canceled. This resulted in no small 
financial crisis for the firms making the rifles 
and ammunition. The U.S. government soft¬ 
ened the blow by buying a great quantity of 
these rifles (one book says 600,000). many of 
which were later shipped to Russia. The U.S. 
was also short of rifles at our entry into WW1, 
and over 280,000 of these government-pur¬ 
chased Russian rifles were used for training 
U.S. troops during the first part of the war. 
Eventually, this last bunch of M91 s were sold 
to NRA members through the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship for less than S3.S0 


each. Many of those made by Westinghousc 
were sold to private firms who resold them 
’’as issued” or remodeled and converted to the 
30-06 cartridge. 

After WWII, surplus arms dealers found 
more Russian rifles abroad and apparently 
imported a great many into the U.S. They 
were regularly offered for sale all through the 
1950s and 1960s. Probably few Russian rifles 
were taken home by American servicemen 
during WWII, but veterans of the Korean con¬ 
flict considered them prizes. 

The M91 Mosin-Nagant rifle was used by 
the Communist forces in Viet Nam. It seems 
that the preferred sniper rifle of the Viet Cong 
and North Viet Nam marksman was the M9I 
or M91/30 Sniper Rifle fitted with a short 
telescope sight. 


There are several rifle variations based on 
the M91 M-N action. I will briefly describe 
the principal ones. First, of course, is the M91 
rifle with a 30.5" barrel, weighing about 9.75 
pounds. The first of these had sling swivels; 
later on swivels were omitted, and slots cut 
into the stock through which the sling could 
pass. Then there is the M91 Dragoon rifle, its 
barrel 28.8" long and weighing about 8.75 
pounds. The top of the receiver of M9I rifles 
is octagonal in shape and usually color case- 
hardened. Later models had a round receiver 
top, including the M91/30 standard rifle 
(28.7" barrel, and about 8.75 pounds) and the 
Sniper’s rifle—about the same except fitted 
with a telescope sight. Several types of 
mounts and scopes were used on these sniper 
rifles. The scopes are the short and low-pow¬ 
ered hunting type, attached with high-bracket 


(Above) Russian Model 1891 Mosin-Nagant 
rifle, caliber 7.62mm Russian. 
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Russian Model 1891 Mosin-Nagant action; late version with the rounded receiver ring, 
side mounts. The scopes usually had built-in 
windage and elevation adjustments, and usu¬ 


ally with one or both of these adjustments also 
built into the mount. The mount base, 
attached to the side of the receiver, was 
designed to let the scope and mount bracket 
be easily detached. The sniper rifle had a long 
bent-down bolt handle. Both M9l/30s have a 
globe front sight. 

There were also three M-N carbine models. 
The Model 1910 has a 20" barrel, weighs 
about 7.5 pounds, and has an unprotected 
blade front sight. The Model 1938 also has a 
20" barrel, weighs about 7.6 pounds, and 
M1910 blade front sight. The Model 1944 has 
a 20.4" barrel, weighs about 8.9 pounds, and 
has a globe front sight. All M-N rifles and car¬ 
bines have elevation-adjustable rear sights 
and arc chambered for the 7.62mm Russian 
cartridge. 

The Mosln-Nagait Action 

An odd and unusual action, it has few fea¬ 
tures which can be said to have been copied 
from other actions. In feet, it has a number of 
features unique to it. In a way the action 
seems a fairly simple one, as indicated by its 
relatively few parts, but at the same time it has 
a complicated three-piece bolt assembly. Its 
design and manufacture is complicated 
because it has to accommodate a rimmed car¬ 
tridge. Many small and minor parts are elimi¬ 
nated in its design; there are no separate safety 
or bolt-stop parts, and the number of trigger 
and bolt-stop parts is four. Even the novel 
magazine interrupter feature has only three 
parts, of which one is the ejector. Although 
the action is somewhat crude and is not easily 
operated, it is nonetheless quite reliable. 

The Model 1891 actions with octagonal- 
topped receivers show much better workman¬ 
ship throughout than do those with rounded 
receivers. This is especially true of the actions 
made by Remington and Westinghouse, 
doubtless because these plants were swarm¬ 
ing with Russian inspectors (about 1500 of 


them, according to one report) to see that 
every part was made just so. The actions 
made in Russia, especially during the war 
years, are rather poorly finished. 

The receiver is a one-piece steel forging 
machined to final shape. The inside of the 
receiver ring is bored and threaded to receive 
the barrel shank. The breech end of the barrel 
is flat except for an extractor hook recess, tak¬ 
ing up about one-third of its face. Most 
receivers have an inside collar, against which 
the barrel abuts; this ring is cut away on the 
right for about one-third of its circumference, 
to make room for the extractor. Very late 
wartime receivers don’t have this inside col¬ 
lar. The rear of the receiver ring is milled out 
to receive the dual locking lugs on the bolt 
head. 

The recoil shoulder under the receiver ring 
is quite heavy but narrow, affording only 
about a t/j" x Vs" bearing surface against the 
stock. However, a crossbolt is used in most of 
the stocks of these rifles to reinforce the wood 
in the recoil shoulder area. 

A portion of the bottom of the receiver, 
from the recoil shoulder back, is milled flat. 
The magazine-well recess in the bottom of the 
receiver is milled out to approximate the 
shape of the rimmed 7.62mm Russian car¬ 
tridge, with a sort of tunnel or chute milled 
out in the narrower front half of the well to 
allow passage of the cartridge head as the car¬ 
tridge is pushed into the chamber. 

The receiver bridge is slotted to allow the 
passage of the bolt handle and the bolt-handle 
base rib or guide. The forward end of this slot 
is widened out a bit and grooved to form a 
clip-charger guideway. A special charger clip, 
made of steel and holding five cartridges, is 
normally used to load the magazine, but it can 
be loaded with single cartridges pressed into 
the open action with the thumb. 

The bolt of the Mosin-Nagant rifle is rather 
a complicated affair, difficult to describe. To 
begin with, the bolt body proper is made up of 
three separate parts: the bolt head, the con¬ 



Top view of the Russian Mosin- 


necting sleeve and the bolt body. 

The bolt head, about 1.50" long, has two 
solid and opposed locking lugs on its forward 
end. The front edges of the lugs are rounded. 
When the bolt is in the locked position the 
lugs are horizontal, that is, to the left and right. 
This is the reverse of the Mauser locking lug 
system, where, when the bolt is locked, the 
lugs are vertical—one up and one down. 
Thus, when the M-N bolt is drawn back the 
upper (right) lug moves back through the slot 
in the receiver bridge, while the bottom (left) 
lug moves through the magazine well open¬ 
ing. On Mauser actions the left receiver wall 
is milled out for the left locking lug raceway, 
but on M-N the left receiver wall is solid. This 
gives vety solid backing-up to the left lug, not 
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unlike that afforded the bottom locking lug on 
the FN Mauser single shot benchrest action 
discussed in another chapter. 

The face of the bolt is fully recessed for the 
cartridge rim except for the narrow extractor 
cut and ejector groove. 

The extractor is a one-piece spring affair 
wedged in a slot and dovetailed in the bolt 
head. It cannot move longitudinally in the bolt 
head because of the abutment of the dovetail, 
and it cannot move backward as long as the 
bolt is completely assembled. The inside col¬ 
lar in the receiver ring is cut away over the 
extractor, giving the latter room to move out¬ 
ward when the bolt is closed on a cartridge, 
which always moves into the chamber ahead 
of the extractor hook. 

The main bolt body is nearly 4" long. Made 
integrally with it is a heavy guide rib, with the 
integral bolt handle positioned near the rear of 
this rib. This places the bolt handle well for¬ 
ward, or about midway in the action. The bolt 
handle has a round stem and a round grasping 
ball, and projects straight out to the right of 
the action. The Mosin-Nagant sniper rifle has 
a long-stemmed bent down bolt handle. The 
heavy guide rib, extending almost from the 
receiver bridge to the receiver ring, has sever¬ 
al functions. It guides and prevents the bolt 
from binding as it moves through the slot in 
the receiver bridge when the bolt is opened 
and closed. It also acts as a third safety lug 
when the bolt is closed by engaging forward 
of the receiver bridge, and this same bolt clos¬ 
ing cams the bolt fully forward as the handle 
is turned down. On opening the bolt, initial 
camming power is provided by the forward 
end of the guide rib moving across a sloped 
surface on the receiver ring. The guide rib 
also links up with the bolt head and bolt con¬ 
nection sleeve, as will be pointed out later on. 


The bolt body and the bolt head are aligned 
and connected by the bolt connecting sleeve. 
Each end of this sleeve is turned down to fit 
inside the bolt body and bolt head, leaving a 
ring about Vsi" thick separating body and 
head. A 6.5" long guide bar is an integral part 
of the bolt-connecting sleeve, and with the 
assembled bolt in the action, it lies in the bot¬ 
tom locking lug raceway. The bolt body, con¬ 
necting sleeve and bolt head are held together 
as a unit, when the bolt is assembled in the 
action, by a lug on the connecting-sleeve col¬ 
lar engaging in a groove in the bolt-guide rib, 
and by a stud on the connecting-slccvc guide 
bar engaging in a groove in the bolt head. A 
stud on the bolt head engaging in a groove in 
the bolt-guide rib causes the bolt head to 
rotate with the bolt body. In raising and low¬ 
ering the bolt handle the connecting sleeve 
does not rotate. 

The bolt body is drilled and bored out from 
the front, leaving a step-down in the rear end. 
The coil mainspring is compressed against 
this step-down and against the collar on the 
one-piece firing pin. The rear end of the firing 
pin threads into the heavy one-piece cocking 
piece. The firing pin is prevented from turn¬ 
ing in the assembled bolt by the bolt connec¬ 
tor sleeve, through which the flattened end of 
the firing pin passes. The cocking piece, al¬ 
though only of one-piece construction, is a 
product of many machining operations. It has 
a heavy guide rib which extends into the re¬ 
ceiver bridge slot. A projecting cam on the 
cocking piece falls within a matching cam 
notch in the rear of the bolt body and, on rais¬ 
ing the bolt handle, the cocking piece and firing 
pin are moved back to cock the action. The rec¬ 
tangular sear lug on the bottom of the cocking 
piece is loosely mortised in a notch in the rear 
end of the connecting-sleeve guide bar. 


No provision is made to allow powder gas¬ 
es to escape harmlessly out of the bolt or 
action in the event of a pierced primer or rup¬ 
tured case head. Gases escaping into the fir¬ 
ing pin hole from a pierced primer would not 
likely get to the shooter’s face but would 
probably dissipate through the joint of the bolt 
head and bolt connecting sleeve. In the case 
of a ruptured case head, especially if the break 
were in the upper half of the head, the gases 
would escape through the ejector groove and 
through the upper locking lug raceway, which 
would aim the gases directly toward the 
shooter's forehead. Late models, without the 
inside receiver collar to partly surround and 
enclose the bolt head, would afford even less 
protection. However, the occurrence of case 
head rupturing is extremely rare, and there is 
little chance of it happening with new ammu- 

Thc trigger is held to the receiver by a 
heavy pin running through integral lugs on the 
receiver. The sear, a one-piece flat spring 
affair, is attached to the receiver by a heavy 
screw. The rear part of this spring scar 
extends through a hollow in the trigger, with a 
projection which extends through a hole in the 
receiver into the locking lug raceway. The 
trigger has a single-stage pull, but when the 
action is cocked there is considerable slack in 
the trigger. Because the sear itself is a spring, 
and that quite heavy and short, the trigger pull 
is “spongy;” that is, the weight of pull seems 
to increase as one pulls the trigger through. 

A groove milled lengthwise in the bottom 
of the connecting-sleeve guide bar (ending 
about 1" from the front end of the bar) is the 
raceway for both the sear and the stud on top 
of the trigger. The bolt is stopped by this stud 
contacting the end of the groove in the guide 
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Underside view of the front end of the Russ¬ 
ian Model 91 bolt showing: (A) bolt guide rib 
lug. (B) lock lugs, (C) extractor. (D) cartridge 
head recess and (E) bolt connecting sleeve. 


There is no separate safety mechanism on 
the Mosin-Nagant action, but there is a safety. 
The rear of the cocking piece ends in a good- 
sized knurled knob, and the cocked action can 
be made “safe” by grasping the cocking piece 
firmly, pulling it back slightly and rotating it 
counterclockwise as far as it will go. This will 
hold the cocking piece and firing pin back, 
while locking the bolt at the same time. The 
safety is disengaged by reversing these move¬ 
ments. Considerable effort and a good grip is 
required to place the rifle in the “On” and 
“Ofl” safe positions. 

The combination magazine/trigger guard is 
of one-piece steel construction. The vertical 
opening through the magazine is just wide 
and long enough for the 7.62mm Russian car¬ 
tridge. The sides of the magazine have two 
step-downs; one near the back to match the 
cartridge rim, and one at about the shoulder of 
the cartridge, so that the opening is narrower 
in front to match similar step-downs milled in 
the receiver-well opening. A hinged cover 
closes the bottom of the magazine. It is hinged 
on a heavy rivet through the front of the mag¬ 
azine and closed by a spring catch screwed to 
the rear of the magazine. 

The magazine follower assembly, hinged 
to the magazine cover (floorplate), is com¬ 
posed of the follower arm, follower plate 


hinged to the arm, a spring for each and a 
screw to attach the follower-arm spring to the 
cover. Pulling back on the end of the latch, 
which projects from a hole in the rear of the 
magazine cover, opens the cover to unload the 
magazine. Depressing the follower plate 
against the cover permits the entire follower 
assembly to be detached. 

The action is held in the stock by two guard 
screws clamping the receiver to the maga¬ 
zine/trigger guard. The rear guard screw 
extends through the receiver tang and threads 
into the trigger guard bow; the front guard 
screw goes through the front of the magazine 
and threads into the recoil shoulder. 

A novel feature of this action is the car¬ 
tridge feed-interrupter and ejector system. 
The ejector, a flat piece of steel, fits into a nar¬ 
row slot cut into the left of the receiver, pro¬ 
jecting inward. It then moves into a groove in 
the bolt head to hit the cartridge rim as the 
bolt is opened. The ejector is held in place and 
tensioned by the cartridge feed-interrupter, a 
bent piece of spring steel attached to the 
receiver by a screw. The front end of the inter¬ 
rupter projects into the top left of the rear part 
of the magazine, where it engages the second 
cartridge from the top in the magazine. Its 
main function is to prevent double loading. It 
does this by holding the second cartridge 
down, freeing the top cartridge from any ten¬ 
sion of the follower, so it can be fed easily 
into the chamber; it frees the next cartridge 
only when the bolt is fully closed on the car¬ 
tridge in the chamber, in which case the 
extractor hook has positively engaged the car¬ 
tridge rim so it will be extracted when the bolt 
is opened again. When the bolt is closed and 
the handle turned down, the intemipter is 
pushed to the left, by a cut in the bolt body, to 
allow the top cartridge to rise. When the bolt 
handle is raised the interrupter again holds the 
second cartridge from the top down to repeat 
the cycle. The employment of the intemipter 
does much to eliminate feeding problems 
with rimmed cartridges. 

Takedown and Assembly 

Make sure magazine and chamber are 
unloaded. Remove bolt by raising bolt handle, 
then pull it back while pulling the trigger back 
as far as it will go; the bolt can now be pulled 
free. The bolt can be put back into the receiv¬ 
er without pulling the trigger back. 

Disassemble the bolt as follows: grasp bolt 
handle and, with the other hand, grasp the 
cocking piece; pull cocking piece back slight¬ 
ly, rotate it counterclockwise slightly and 
allow it to move forward; bolt head and bolt 
connecting sleeve can now be pulled forward 
off the bolt; rotate bolt head on bolt connect¬ 
ing sleeve until the two can be separated. Do 
not remove extractor unless necessary; to do 
this insert blade of a small screwdriver under 


extractor hook to raise it above the edge of the 
bolt head, then drive extractor to the rear. 
Replace extractor by merely slipping it in 
place, then drive it forward until its rear end is 
flush with the bolt head. 

Disassemble the firing mechanism by 
unscrewing firing pin from cocking piece— 
about fifteen complete turns are required. The 
firing pin and mainspring can then be with¬ 
drawn from the bolt. Reassemble in reverse 
order, starting with cocking piece in the down 
or fired position. Turn the firing pin in until its 
end is flush with the cocking piece knob and 
index marks line up. Reassemble bolt head 
and connecting sleeve together, so the guide 
bar stud is engaged in the bolt head groove, 
then place these parts over the firing pin. Line 
up guide bar so it will slip over the sear on the 
cocking piece, and the stud on the bolt head 
so it will slip into the groove in the bolt guide 
rib until the three parts are against each other. 
Now grasp the bolt handle and cocking piece 
and, while pulling back on the cocking piece, 
rotate it clockwise until the end of the cock¬ 
ing cam falls into the shallow notch in the rear 
of the bolt. 

As noted earlier, release the magazine cov¬ 
er by pulling back latch, swing cover down 
and press against follower. This releases the 
entire assembly from its hinge rivet. Remove 
follower-arm spring by turning out its screw. 
Remove follower-plate spring by pressing its 
end down, then swing it aside. Pushing out the 
two follower and follower-plate pins sepa¬ 
rates these parts. Reassemble in reverse order. 

Turning out the two guard screws allows 
magazine/trigger guard to be pulled from the 
bottom of the stock; the barrel and action may 
be lifted from the top of the stock after remov¬ 
ing the barrel bands. Remove magazine-cover 
latch by turning out its screw; turn out maga¬ 
zine-interrupter screw, remove interrupter and 
lift out ejector. Turn out the sear screw, then 
push out trigger pin and trigger. The sear can 
now be removed. Reassemble in reverse 
order. 

Comments 

The various models of the Russian Mosin- 
Nagant rifle have proved very reliable mili¬ 
tary weapons—just consider the fact that they 
have been in use continuously since 1891, 
longer than almost any other military bolt 
action rifle. The M-N rifle may seem crude to 
most persons familiar with the various mili¬ 
tary bolt action rifles, and in my opinion the 
M-N action is a crude affair compared to the 
98 Mauser action or to our own 1903 Spring- 
field action. Nevertheless, the M-N action is 
still a good one, and the U.S.-made Russian 
rifles could hardly have been made any better. 
Remington probably never made other rifles 
before or since under so much supervision 
and such rigid inspections as they did these 
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jecting magazine. Not much can be done to 
change or improve the trigger, except perhaps 
making the pull a bit lighter and smoother by 
honing the trigger and sear contacting sur¬ 
faces. No commercial trigger or safety mech¬ 
anism has ever been made for the Russian 
rifle. 

Although there is not a single outstanding 
feature about the Model 91 Russian rifle or on 
its action which would recommend it for 
remodeling into a spotter, amateur gunsmiths 
often overlooked this, or point out that the 
"challenge” this rifle presents makes them 
want to tackle it. When these rifles were 
cheap and plentiful in the 1920s and 30s 
many were remodeled and used for deer hunt¬ 
ing and the like. This work ranged from mere¬ 
ly shortening the forend and bane I, and 
perhaps fitting a new set of hunting sights on 
the barrel, to super deluxe jobs, such as one 
that the famous stockmakcr. the late Alvin 
Linden, once did.* 

Because of the faults already mentioned, I 
hardly think it advisable to do any extensive 
remodeling of this rifle. About the only job 
I’d recommend would be to shorten the barrel 
to about 22", remove the original rear sight, 
install a Williams Guide rear sight and front 
sight on a ramp, and remodel the original mil- 

1 certainly advise against rcbarreling this 
action, whether to its original caliber or to any 
other caliber, since the action is neither worth 
it nor is there any other cartridge the action 
will handle better than the 7.62mm Russian. I 
am also against rechambering or reboring the 
barrel for another cartridge or caliber. 

1 have never heard of or read about a 
Mosin-Nagant rifle blowing up when used 
with military or commercial 7.62mm Russian 
ammunition. Years ago, however, when these 


‘The 7.62mm Russian Rifle..." by Alvin Linden. 


rifles were a drug on the market, some shops 
converted them to 30-06 caliber to make 
them more marketable and some of these 
rifles actually did blow up. In one case the 
shooter was reported killed. I do not know 
how the conversion from the 7.62mm Russ¬ 
ian cartridge to the 30-06 cartridge was 
made, but they were booby traps and defi¬ 
nitely very dangerous to fire. The chances 
are that the barrel was merely rechambered 
without setting it back, and the blow-ups 
were the result of case failure in the oversize 
chamber. Firing a 308 cartridge in the M91 
rifle could be as disastrous as the M91 30-06 
booby traps. Therefore, if you want an M91 
Mosin-Nagant rifle to shoot or remodel, just 
make sure it has a good bore, that it has not 
been previously rechambcrcd, and prefer¬ 
ably made by Remington or Westinghousc, 
or made before 1940. 

Much information about gunsmithing and 
remodeling the M9I Russian rifles can be 
found in The Modern Gunsmith by Howe, 
and Modern Gunsmithing by Baker. 

On most Mosin-Nagant rifles the serial 
number is usually stamped only on the top of 
the bolt-guide rib. On most rifles made in 
Russia the date (year) of manufacture is usu¬ 
ally stamped on top of the breech end of the 
barrel. Sometimes the words MADE IN 
ll.S.S.R. are also stamped on the receiver 

Model 91s made by Remington have the 
words REMINGTON ARMORY, date 
(year) and serial number stamped on the top 
of the breech end of the barrel. 

TUB 7.82 Russian Cartridge 

The 7.62mm Russian cartridge has a rim¬ 


med and bottlenecked case of fairly large 
capacity. Powerful and accurate, it is a prov¬ 
en military cartridge. The normal bulleted 
load used by the Russians and other coun¬ 
tries (Model 1908 Ball) has a 150-grain 
pointed bullet, driven at about 2850 fps muz¬ 
zle velocity. 

Because so many M-N 1891 rifles re¬ 
mained in the U.S. after WWI, and because 
many of them were sold to shooters. Rem¬ 
ington began to load a sporting cartridge 
for it in the 1920s. This carried a 150-grain 
Bronze Point expanding bullet at a velocity 
of about 2700 fps. Remington discontinued 
this cartridge about 1950. Since that time, 
however, a great many more Russian rifles 
were sold on the surplus arms market, and 
shooters began calling for this cartridge 
again. In response, Norma-Precision re¬ 
introduced the 7.62mm Russian cartridge 
in the mid-1960s. The Norma load has a 
180-grain semi-pointed, softpoint boattail 
bullet, advertised muzzle velocity 2624 
fps—against 2610 fps at the muzzle for 
Norma’s 308 cartridge loaded with the 
same bullet. Of course, the Norma cases 
are reloadable. The obsolete Remington 
7.62mm Russian load accounted for many 
head of big game on this continent in past 
years, and the Norma load should prove 
even more effective with its heavier .308" 
diameter bullet. The maximum established 
working pressure of this 7.62mm cartridge 
is about 45,000 psi. The Norma load is list¬ 
ed as producing about 42,000 psi against 
49,000 psi given for the Norma 308 load 
mentioned above. 

The 308 cartridge is interchangeable with 
the 7.62mm NATO cartridge, but these car¬ 
tridges are not interchangeable with the 
7.62mm Russian cartridge. 
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As IN THE other chapters in this book, 
my primary intention here is to thoroughly 
discuss Springfield actions only, i.e., how 
the actions arc made, describing them, list¬ 
ing their strong and weak points, how to 
remodel them, etc. You may not find here 
everything you want to know about the his¬ 
tory and development of the 1903 Spring- 
field rifle, or learn about the many variations 
produced. For this information I suggest you 
obtain one or all of the following books: The 
'03 Springfield by Campbell, Hatcher's 
Notebook by Hatcher, The Book of the 
Springfield by Crossman and, the best book 
of all, The Springfield 1903 Rifles by Col. 
W. S. Brophy. 

The Spanish-Amcrican war of 1898 proved 
that the 93 Mauser rifle and its 7mm Mauser 
cartridge were superior to our best service 
rifle and cartridge then in use, namely the cal¬ 
iber 30-40 Krag-Jorgenscn. Immediately after 
the war the United States began development 
of a new cartridge and rifle. The planning was 
largely done by boards set up for this putposc, 
and the work done mostly at the U.S. Spring- 
field Armory, Springfield, Mass., hence the 
popular name, “Springfield." 

Several experimental rifles were tested 
from 1900 to 1903 before the final version 
was adopted in 1903, thus the designation 
of Model 1903 Springfield. Adopted at the 
same time was a rimless bottlenecked case 
with the designation of “Caliber 30, Model 
of 1903," or 30-03 for short. This cartridge 
was still not the ballistic equal of the 7.9 
(8x57mm) Mauser cartridge, with its spitzer 
bullet, but in 1906 the United States adopt¬ 
ed a new and lighter bullet of spitzer or 
pointed form and the new cartridge was 
designated the “Caliber 30, Model of 
1906.” or 30-06 for short. Those Springfield 
rifles made up to that time were recalled 
and modified for the new round by refitting 
the barrel. 


The Ml 903 Action 

The Springfield action which emerged in 
1903 was sound and compact, a well- 
designed and well-built tumbolt action hav¬ 
ing several features copied from the 93 and 
98 Mauser actions. The truth is that the Unit¬ 
ed States had to pay Mauser a royalty on 
each rifle made which resulted in their 
receiving $200,000 for infringements on the 
action and stripper clip patents. The 03 
Springfield had such Mauser features as the 
dual-opposed forward locking lugs; non¬ 
rotating extractor fastened to the bolt with a 
collar; staggcred-column, non-dctachablc 
flush magazine box combined with the big¬ 
ger guard, and a bolt sleeve which threaded 
into the rear of the bolt. 

The receiver is a one-piece machined 
steel forging. The front end of the receiver 
is threaded to accept the barrel shank, 
which is .734" long, with a body diameter 
of .990", a thread diameter of 1.040". The 
threads are square with a pitch of ten 
threads per inch. The breech end of the bar¬ 
rel is funneled as a possible aid to guide 
cartridges into the chamber when fed from 
the magazine. The rear inside of the receiv¬ 
er ring is machined to form shoulders 
against which the locking lugs on the bolt 
can engage to hold the bolt against the bar¬ 
rel during the thrust of firing. 

The bottom of the receiver from the front 
of the scar to the recoil shoulder is flat. The 
recoil shoulder is of ample size (about 1.050" 
wide and .360" deep) to prevent rearward 
movement of the action and barrel in the stock 
due to recoil. The major part of this flat sur¬ 
face is milled out for the magazine opening. 
The milling is done so as to leave integral car- 
fridge guide lips in the receiver. 

The left receiver wall is smooth with the 
receiver ring, and is nearly as high as the top 
of the bolt. The right wall (or rail) is only as 


high as the bottom of the extractor, which 
leaves a more than ample receiver opening for 
loading the magazine. 

The receiver bridge is. technically, 
unslotted since it has a thin raised top to 
cover or contain the mill-cut groove that 
allows passage of the safety lug on the bolt. 
This makes the top of the bridge higher 
than the receiver ring. Clip-charger grooves 
in the front of the bridge provide a means of 
loading the magazine with cartridges held 
in a stripper clip. 

The bolt with its integral handle is also a 
onc-piece machined steel forging. The right 
(or lower) locking lug is solid, while the left 
(or top) locking lug is slotted for the pas¬ 
sage of the ejector. The bolt face is partly 
recessed for the cartridge head. The recess 
is undercut to allow cartridges to slip under 
the extractor hook as they feed up out of the 
magazine. This prevents double loading 
because the cartridge being fed into the 
chamber from the magazine will be extract¬ 
ed and ejected on opening the bolt, even if 
the bolt is not fully closed on chambering 
the cartridge. 

The bolt handle has a round tapered shank 
bent down to about a 45 degree angle and 


(Above) The Model 1903 U.S Springfield 
rifle, caliber 30-06. This rifle weighs about 
8.7 pounds, has a 24" barrel and is 43.2" 
overall. The full-length one-piece stock has 
a straight grip with finger grooves In the 
forend. Its steel buttplate contains a hinged 
trapdoor that gives access to the hole within 
that holds cleaning accessories. The rear 
sight, adjustable for windage and elevation, 
is attached to the breech end of the barrel. 
The one-piece wooden handguard extends 
forward to the end of the forend. The barrel 
has a groove diameter of .308". with the 
four-groove rifling having a pitch of one turn 
in ten inches (right-hand twist). 
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ends in a round grasping ball. The square base 
of the bolt handle extends upward, partly over 
the rear end of the bolt. The front of this raised 
portion is inclined and imparts the initial cam¬ 
ming power to the extractor when the bolt is 
opened, by contacting and moving against a 
matching surface milled in the receiver 
bridge. 

The large safety lug is located about 1.25" 
ahead of the bolt handle base; when the bolt is 
closed and locked it is positioned forward of 
the bridge. This lug is not supposed to contact 
the bridge; its only function is to hold the bolt 
in the receiver in the event the receiver ring or 
the two forward locking lugs should fail. The 
gap between the safety lug and the receiver 
should he not less than .004", although it can 
be much more than this and not impair the 
function of the lug. 

The long Mauser-type spring extractor, 
which does not rotate with the bolt, is fastened 
to the bolt by a hooked collar around the bolt 
engaging a mortise inside the extractor. A lug 
inside the front end of the extractor rides in a 
groove cut into the bolt head, which prevents 
longitudinal movement of the extractor on the 
bolt. The extractor is made to slip easily over 
the rim of a cartridge placed in the chamber 
ahead of the bolt. 

The bolt is drilled from the rear to accept 
the firing mechanism, which consists of the 
firing pin, striker, mainspring, striker sleeve 
and bolt sleeve assembly. The bolt sleeve has 
square threads that turn into the bolt. The 
round striker rod extends through the bolt 
sleeve, and the coil mainspring is compressed 
over it by the striker sleeve, which is in turn 
held back by the separate firing pin mortised 
over the front end of the striker rod. 


The cocking piece, with its integral cam, 
is threaded and peened on the end of the 

flared and knurled so the striker can be man¬ 
ually cocked or uncocked. This feature is of 
small value except when one might want to 
re-cock the bolt after a misfire or hangfire. 
The extra metal adds weight to the striker, 
however, and this can be helpful to ignition. 
The cocking piece, striker rod and separate 
firing pin of the Springfield action are more 
or less a hold-over from the U.S. Krag-Jor- 
gensen rifle. 

The cocking cam part of the cocking piece 
extends through a slot in the bolt sleeve and 
into a raceway in the receiver tang, and then 
forward into a deep cam notch cut in the rear 
of the bolt. The striker is cocked on the uplift 
of the bolt handle. 

A small spring and plunger bolt lock fitted 
into the left side of the bolt sleeve, and engag¬ 
ing in a shallow notch in the bolt when it is 
open, locks and prevents the bolt sleeve and 
firing mechanism parts from turning when the 
bolt is drawn back. 

The round stem of the wing safety (anoth¬ 
er Krag-Jorgensen hold-over) is fitted in a 
hole lengthwise in the top of the bolt sleeve. 
The wing, which contains a small spring- 
loaded plunger, and the stem of the safety 
are peened together. The plunger rides in a 
shallow groove cut into the bolt sleeve, pro¬ 
viding tension to the safety to keep it in 
place, and in the On or Off positions. The 
safety is in the Off or Fire position when it is 
to the left. The safety can only be swung 
over when the action is cocked and bolt 
closed; the grooves in the safety then line up 
with matching notches in the top of the cock¬ 


ing piece. When the safety is swung upright 
or to the intermediate position, only the strik¬ 
er is locked back and the bolt can be opened 
and closed. When the safety is swung to the 
far right or Safe position, both the striker and 
bolt arc locked. 

The magazine cutoff is positioned in a 
recess in the left side of the receiver bridge 
and is held in place by, and pivots on, a pin 
lengthwise in the receiver. The cutoff serves 
a dual purpose; to allow the rifle to be used 
and loaded as a single shot with a fully 
loaded magazine, and as a bolt-stop to halt 
the rearward travel of the bolt. The cutoff 
contains a small spring-loaded plunger 
which rides in a shallow groove on the 
receiver. The groove has three depressions 
for the three positions to which the cutoff 
can be pivoted. When the cutoff is up with 
the word “On” showing, it is in the normal 
position to halt the bolt travel and allow the 
bolt to pick up cartridges from the magazine 
when it is closed. Swung to the lowest posi¬ 
tion so that the word “Off” shows, the rear¬ 
ward travel of the bolt is halted about .375" 
short of its normal length of travel, so that 
the head of the top cartridge in the magazine 
remains under the bolt head, and cannot be 
picked up by the bolt when it is closed. 
When the cutoff is placed in its intermediate 
position (swung outward), the bolt can be 
removed from the receiver. 

The small ejector is fined inside the receiv¬ 
er bridge just ahead of the cutoff. It pivots on, 
and is held in place by a pin through its under¬ 
side. It does not have a separate spring, but is 
pivoted so its end is tipped into the ejector slot 
on the left locking lug by the action of the 
locking lug against the base of the ejector. 
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The trigger mechanism is composed or the 
trigger, sear, sear spring, and trigger and sear 
pins. The trigger is a standard military double¬ 
pull type. The front face of the trigger is 
curved and grooved. 

The trigger guard and the magazine box 
are milled from a one-piece steel forging. 
The barrel and action assembly is securely 
held in the stock by two guard screws 
through holes (in each end of the trigger 
guard) which thread into the recoil lug and 
tang of the receiver. The guard screws have a 
1/4x25 thread. The magazine floorplate has 
lips on each end which engage in matching 
recesses cut into the guard, and is retained in 
position by a small spring-actuated catch 
positioned just behind the magazine box. 
The floorplate can be quickly detached by 
depressing the latch with a pointed tool or 
bullet through a hole in the rear of the plate 
and sliding it back. 

The steel magazine follower is tensioned 
by a W-shaped flat spring whose ends go into 
mortises in the floorplate and follower. The 
ridge on the top left of the follower causes the 
cartridges to be staggered in the magazine box 
when it is loaded. The rear end of the follow¬ 
er is squared and prevents blind loading when 
the magazine is empty by halting the forward 
travel of the bolt, a sign to the shooter that the 
magazine is empty. 

spring and plunger which was called the 
bolt-stop. It was a flat spring with a small 
round-tipped plunger attached to One end. It 
was positioned under the receiver, in a 
groove in the rear of the magazine well, with 
the plunger projecting through a hole into the 
bottom of the left locking lug raceway. 


There it contacts, and is depressed by the 
locking lug, which has two small indenta¬ 
tions in its lower surface. With the magazine 
cutoff in the On position, and the bolt 
opened and drawn back, the bolt-stop 
plunger falls into the foremost indentation. 
With the cutoff in the Off position the 
plunger is aligned with the rearmost indenta¬ 
tion when the bolt is open. In either case, the 
intended putposc of the bolt-stop was to pro¬ 
vide some friction to the bolt when it was 
drawn back, so that it would not fall forward 
of its own weight if the muzzle of the rifle 
was lowered. It was thought that this would 
be helpful in single-loading the rifle when 
the cutoff is in use, since it was likely the 
muzzle would be lowered so the cartridge 
could be dropped into the chamber. The bolt- 
stop, however, seemed to interfere with the 
rapid operation of the bolt, and many owners 
removed it, as did ordnance repairmen in lat¬ 
er years when these rifles were serviced. 

Provisions were made in the 03 action to 
allow powder gases to escape in the event of 
a pierced or ruptured primer or split case 
head. A vent hole was provided in the head 
of the bolt to allow gas to escape into the left 
locking lug raceway if it entered through the 
firing pin hole. The size of this hole varied, 
nor was there generally a hole provided in 
the receiver ring opposite the hole in the 
bolt, except in actions made after the mid- 
1930s. The gases entering the raceway 
would be directed to the rear and could get 
into the shooter’s face. A gas escape hole 
was provided, however, through the right 
side of the receiver ring in line with the 
extractor slot in the barrel. Generally, a 
small hole was drilled in the front of the 
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extractor in line with the hole in the receiv¬ 
er. In the event that a cartridge head should 
split facing the extractor slot, these holes 
would probably allow enough gases to 
escape to avoid damaging the extractor or 
injuring the shooter. 

The Mark I Ml 903 Action 

In 1917 Mr. J. D. Pedersen, an arms 
inventor employed by Remington, devel¬ 
oped and patented a small automatic firing 
device (later known as the Pedersen Device) 
which replaced the bolt in the 03 Springfield. 
It fired a special 30-cal. pistol-sized cartridge 
from a forty-shot magazine. The 03 action 
had to be slightly modified to use this 
device. The device was adopted in 1917 and, 
although many more were ordered, the Rem¬ 
ington factory finished only about 65,000 of 
them before the war ended and the contract 
was canceled. They were not used and prac¬ 
tically all of them were destroyed, along 
with the 65 million rounds of ammunition 
made for them. However, as the Pedersen 
Devices were being made, the Springfield 
Armory had the job of furnishing 03 rifles to 
handle them. Apparently, the rifles were not 
conversions of already manufactured regular 
03s. Instead of making the regular rifle, they 
made the Mark I, since the MARK I stamp 
is included with the regular marking and not 
added to previously marked receivers. No 
special serial numbers were assigned to these 
rifles; they were serial numbered in sequence 
with the regular 03 Springfields. The modifi¬ 
cations to the Mark I action consisted of 
milling an oblong hole in the left receiver 
wall to provide a cartridge-case ejection port, 
installing a slightly different magazine cutoff 
having a round groove to hold the device in 
the receiver, and a special sear with an extra 
lever to function as the disconnector for the 
automatic firing device. With these modifi¬ 
cations the rifle could still be used with its 
original bolt to fire the 30-06 cartridge. 
Springfield Armory made approximately 
101,775 of the Mark 103 rifles, all of which, 
reportedly, were later released when the Ped¬ 
ersen Devices were destroyed in the early 
1930s. 

Mark I actions, all made after the change to 
the double heat treatment, are as strong and 
serviceable as the regular Model 03 double 
heat treatment actions. 

When the Mark I rifles were released for 
use again as regular rifles, the special cutoff 
was replaced with a standard one. However, 
the special sear with the disconnector lever 
was not always replaced. This sear is as func¬ 
tional as the regular sear. Most of the Mark I 
rifles were released through the DCM and 
sold as regular rifles. Except for the oblong 
hole in the receiver wall, which may be 
unsightly to some shooters, these actions and 



rifles are as serviceable as the regular actions 
and rifles without the hole. 

National Match Sporter and Target Actions 

Each year, from 1920 to about 1940, 
Springfield Armory made up a quantity of 
specially selected 03 rifles to be used in the 
National Matches. These were called Nation¬ 
al Match Springfields, but they were not 
marked as such. Their serial numbers were in 
sequence with regular 03 rifles. There were 
various models of these target rifles made, 
including some with heavy barrels, but it is 
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not our purpose to describe those special bar¬ 
rels here since it is the actions in which we arc 
interested. However, all of these match rifles 
were fitted with “star-gauged" barrels, which 
means that the barrels were selected by means 
of a gauge which determined bore and groove 
diameter to insure uniformity. The barrels 
selected were then marked with a star-like 
stamp on the muzzle. However, it must be 
noted that not all of the Model 03 rifles fined 
with star-gauged barrels are National Match 
rifles. These barrels were available separately 
to anyone who wanted one installed on a 
Springfield rifle. Also, some National Match 
Springfield rifles were assembled on receivers 
made by the Rock Island Arsenal and they are 
so marked. 

Briefly, the actions used in making up 
these match rifles were regular 03 actions, 
selected for close tolerances between bolt 
and receiver and for uniform quality. The 
National Match receivers were Parkcrized, 
the Target and Sporter actions were gener¬ 
ally “browned." The locking lug and cock¬ 
ing cam raceways were honed smooth. The 


bolt and the extractor were polished bright 
and, in most cases, the serial number 
stamped on the receiver was etched on the 
bolt body. The primary extractor cam sur¬ 
faces, cocking cam surfaces, and locking 
lug cam surfaces were also honed or bur¬ 
nished very smooth. The contacting sear 
surfaces and trigger-to-receiver surfaces 
were also honed to provide a very smooth 
and uniform trigger pull. The nose of the 
sear was shortened to reduce the final stage 
of the trigger let-off. The feed ramp was 
also polished smooth. Everything was done 
to make the action as smooth and as easy to 
operate as possible. 

Some of the match actions were fitted 
with a reverse safety. Others were made with 
a headless cocking piece and fitted with a 
stiffer mainspring to achieve a faster lock 
time. Most of the receivers were also drilled 
and tapped to accept the Lyman No. 48 
receiver target sight. In short, these actions 
were superb. Depending upon when they 
were made, the receiver and bolts of these 
National Match actions were made of either 


the double heat treated carbon steel or nickel 
steel. All these actions are in the “high serial 
number” range. 

The National Match Model 1903 Spring- 
fields were stocked just like the regular Mod¬ 
el 1903 rifle, first only with straight gripped 
stocks, but later on with the Type-C pistol 
grip stock. 

The NRA Sporter 

The first Model 1903 Springfield 
“Sporter” was made at Springfield Armory 
at the request of, and for, Theodore Roo¬ 
sevelt, then President of the United States. It 
was built on receiver No. 0009 in 1903. 
There is a full description and drawing of 
this rifle in the book The 03 Springfield. 
Roosevelt used this rifle on an African hunt¬ 
ing trip and liked it. Some of his friend, hear¬ 
ing of this, also wanted Springfield sporters. 
Somehow, the late Captain E. C. Crossman 
obtained, about 1911, enough Model 1903 
Springfield parts so that four sporting rifles 
could be assembled. The gunsmith work was 
done by Louis Wundhammcr of Los Ange¬ 
les, Calif. The well-known author Stewart 
Edward White got one of them* Both White 
and Crossman wrote enthusiastically about 
these rifles, and pretty soon others wanted to 
purchase the 03 military rifle for sportcriz- 
ing. As a result of this, in 1910 the Model 
1903 Springfield military rifles were made 
available to members of the National Rifle 
Association. 

In the early 1920s the NRA Sporter was 
developed and first released for sale to NRA 
Members through the DCM (Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship) in 1924. It was offi¬ 
cially designated the “U.S. Rifle Cal. 30, 


I6M36. and the original band is dated Fcbmaiy, 1910. 
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Style NRA." (Note: Previous to the release 
of the NRA Sporter, Springfield Armory had 
developed 22 rimfire rifles based on a modi¬ 
fied Model 1903 action. The last version of 
this rifle was the Model 1922 Mil Spring- 
field. It was made with a sporter-type stock 
having a full pistol grip, high comb and a 
sporter-length forend with a barrel band. 
Since these rifles are rimfires, I have not 
included them in this book, but they are cov¬ 
ered in full detail in The '03 Springfield.) 
The NRA Sporter was made up using an 
action of National Match quality, a star- 
gauged barrel, fitted with the Model 1922 
Mil stock and a Lyman No. 48S receiver 
sight. Like the National Match Springfields, 
they were built on both Springfield Armory 
and Rock Island Arsenal actions. Many of 
them were marked on the tang of the guard 
with the ordnance “flaming bomb” mark, 
with the letters NRA below it. Only about 
7000 of these fine spotters were sold before 
sales were suspended in 1933. 

The NRA Spotters, officially introduced 15 
November, 1924, were finished like the 
National Match 03s as far as the receivers and 
bolts were concerned, and all were star- 
gauged. Theses handsome half-stock Spring- 
fields were—in the opinion of many—the 
finest 03s ever made available to the shooting 

At Rock Island the last receivers were 
made in about 1920 or possibly shortly after¬ 
wards. Apparently, the last ones made there 
did not have serial numbers. However, some 
of these receivers were used in assembling 
rifles in the Springfield Armory and then 
given serial numbers. According to Hatch¬ 
er 's Notebook the last 03 receiver made at 
the Springfield Armory was in 1939, serial 
number 1,532,878. Production of the 03 was 
resumed again in November, 1941, by Rem¬ 
ington Arms Co., in Ilion, N.Y. They pro¬ 
duced 348,085 before switching over to the 
Model 03A3 in May, 1942. Remington 
began their serial numbering with number 
3,000,001. 

The Model 1903A3 Action 

The “A" in the 03A3 designation means 
“Alternate," and is thus the third alternate of 
the 03 rifle. To fill in the gap in the 
sequence, I should mention the 03AI and the 
03A2 versions, although they have no 
importance in this since both had the regular 
03 action. The 03A1 Springfield rifle is an 
03 rifle fitted with a pistol grip stock—there 
is no difference in the action. The 03A2 
Springfield was a standard 03 action and bar¬ 
rel assembly with sights removed and bronze 
bushings fitted on the barrel, so that the 
assembly could be mounted in the bore of a 
tank cannon or artillery piece for subcaliber 


The 03A3 action was a “hurry-up,” or 
simplified version of the 03 action. Here is a 
list of changes found on the 03A3 that dis¬ 
tinguish it from the 03 action: 1) the old 03 
rear sight on the barrel was discarded and a 
male dovetail base was milled on the receiv¬ 
er bridge for the installation of a new rear 
sight. This rear sight was an aperture sight 
ruggedly made and had provisions for 
windage and elevation adjustment; 2) the 
trigger guard/magazine box was formed 
from sheet metal, pressed, folded, and spot 
welded together; 3) the magazine follower 
was made from a sheet-metal stamping; 4) 

were omitted, for example, no cuts were 
made for the bolt-stop; 5) some milling cuts 
were also omitted on the bolt in the final 
period of manufacture—for example, the 
safety lug was left a rectangular block and 
was not milled down in front to match the 
extractor, 6) the hole in the tang for the rear 
guard screw was drilled through completely; 
7) the gas vent hole in the extractor and in 
the right side of the receiver were omitted, 
and instead a large gas vent hole was drilled 
in the left side of the receiver in line with the 
gas vent holes in the bolt; 8) the barrel bands, 
the buttstock swivel and the buttplate were 
roughly made stampings. 

Because of the need to turn out 03A3 
actions speedily, previous manufacturing 
tolerances were increased. As a result of the 
increase 03A3 actions are much rougher and 
looser than the 03 actions. This is most 
noticeable on the outside finish of receiver 
and bolt. 03A3 bolts arc usually very rough, 
with the bolt body turned to a smaller diam¬ 
eter around the safety lug section than else¬ 
where, leaving two or more pronounced 
ridges on the bolt. 


The Model 1903A4 Action 

The Model 03A4 rifle was made up as a 
sniper rifle and fitted with a telescope. It was 
made by Remington in 1943 and 1944. The 
03A4 action is the same as the 03A3 except 
that the receiver ring and bridge are drilled 
and tapped with two 8 x 40 holes to accept the 
Redficld Jr. scope mount base, and the bolt- 
handle shank is altered to clear the eyepiece 
of the scope. 

Up to 1918 the receivers and bolts ofthe 03 
actions were made of a single heat-treated 
carbon steel. Some of these actions have been 
known to burst for no accountable reason 
when fired. At Springfield Armory, beginning 
with action number 800,000. a new heat-treat¬ 
ment method, called the “double heat-treat¬ 
ment,” was started which resulted in the 
actions (still made of carbon steel) being 
much stronger and safer than before. Thus 
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rifles made at the Springfield Armoiy (all 
Springfield receivers are marked with loca¬ 
tion of manufacture) with a serial number 
above 800,000 are the so-called “high-num¬ 
bered" Springfields, and those with a lower 
number arc the so-called “low-numbered” 

At Rock Island the new double heat-treat¬ 
ment was started at about action number 
285,507. This is the dividing number between 
the low- and high-numbered actions made at 
that arsenal. 

To repeat, 03s made at Springfield num¬ 
bered below 800,000 and those made at 
Rock Island numbered under 285,507 are to 
be considered “low-numbered” actions. All 
others, including the 03s, 03A3s, and 03A4s 
made by Remington, and the 03A3s made by 
Smith-Corona are “high-numbered” ones. 
However, all of these “high-numbered” actions 
were not made with the double heat-treated 
carbon steel. A new steel was introduced 
called “nickel steel” since it contained some 

In the latter part of 1918 at about action 
number 319,921, Rock Island Arsenal began 
using the new nickel steel for part of their 
receiver and bolt production, but continued at 
the same time to make some of these parts 
from carbon steel. It is thought that the 
receivets made of nickel steel were stamped 
with the letters NS in front of the receiver 
ring. However, in rebarreling a number of the 
Rock Island actions in this serial number 
range, I have never encountered these letters. 
It is sometimes possible to guess which steel 
is used by a file test since the nickel steel is 
softer and cuts more easily than the double 
heat-treated carbon steel. Actually, there is lit¬ 
tle difference in regard to action strength, 
safety and reliability whether an action is 
made of the double heat-treated carbon steel 
or nickel steel. In my opinion one is as good 
as the other. 

In 1927, at action number 1,275,767, 
Springfield Armoiy changed to nickel steel 
for all subsequent production. The first 03 
actions Remington made were of the same 
nickel steel as that used by Rock Island Arse¬ 
nal and Springfield Armory. The last of the 
Remington-made 03s, all of their 03A3s and 
03A4s, and the 03A3s made by Smith-Coro¬ 
na were made of a slightly different nickel 
steel alloy, one having less nickel, plus some 
molybdenum. 

lire low-numbered actions which are 
made of the single heat-treated steel are not 
too desirable, since the receivers are very 
hard and tend to be brittle. When these re¬ 
ceivers fail, instead of stretching or giving, 
they usually break apart or shatter. The dou¬ 
ble heat-treated carbon steel receivers, how¬ 
ever, have a very hard surface with a softer 
and very tough inner core. The receiver ring 


on these actions will usually stretch a bit 
under extreme pressure before they break. 
Because of their very hard surface, these 
actions are usually the easiest to operate, 
especially if the contacting surfaces of the 
main moving parts are honed or polished as 
were the National Match and Sporter ac¬ 
tions. The nickel steel actions are probably 
equally as strong and safe, or more so, than 
double heat-treated carbon steel actions, and 
under extreme stresses the receiver ring is 
more apt to stretch and swell than to break 
apart. However, because the surface is not 
as hard as carbon steel, nickel steel actions 
are somewhat “sticky” and the action cannot 
be operated as easily. 

The high-numbered Springfield actions are 
strong—that’s a fact. They are suitable for 
many cartridges which have a normal work¬ 
ing pressure up to 55,000 psi. But how strong 
and safe are the low-numbered 03 actions? 
This I cannot answer. When made, they were 
proof tested with loads developing 70,000 psi, 
and very few failed in this test. Interestingly, 
many low-numbered rifles were kept in ser¬ 
vice until after 1945, and many of them were 
rcbarrelcd by various government arsenals 
during WWII. 

Apparently, they were considered safe. The 
fact is that only a very few of the low-num¬ 
bered actions burst, and some of these for 
such known causes as a plugged bore. Some 
experienced gunsmiths feel these actions are 
safe enough to be used with cartridges that 
develop up to about 50,000 psi breech pres¬ 
sure, provided the rifle has minimum hcad- 

moderately pressured cartridges like the fac¬ 
tory-loaded 257 Roberts and 7xS7mm 


Makers, Markings and Serial Numbers 

Springfield Armoiy at Springfield, Mass., 
manufactured the 03, Mark I and various 03 
match rifles from 1903 through 1939 with 
numbers from 1 to 1,534,878. Not quite this 
many rifles were actually made, since some of 
the receivers (the only part of the rifle 
stamped with a serial number) were used in 
tests and destroyed, and some were held over 
for replacement parts. The receiver ring of 
these rifles was marked: 

U.S. 

SPRINGFIELD 
ARMORY 
MODEL 1903 
(Serial #) 

The Mark I rifles were marked: 

U.S. 

SPRINGFIELD 
ARMORY 
MODEL 1903 
MARK I 
(Serial #) 





weight small game rifle. The 3x Hensoldt scope is carried in a quick- 
detachable Griffin & Howe side mount. 


Some of the 03A2 Springfield receivers (or 
complete actions or barreled actions) were 
released into civilian hands, most likely by the 
arsenals as replacement receivers. These 
recet ersare u g 

SPRINGFIELD 
ARMORY 
MODEL 1903-A2 
(Serial #) 

Rock Island Arsenal at Rock Island, III., 
manufactured 03 rifles numbered from I to 
346,779 (for spare parts this arsenal produced 
receivers numbered over445,000), from 1904 
to 1913, and from 1917 to about 1920. The 
receiver ring of these rifles was marked as fol- 

U.S. 

ROCK ISLAND 
ARSENAL 

MODEL 1903 
(Serial ft) 

The Remington Arms Co., at llion, N.Y., 
made 03 rifles numbered from 3,000,001 to 
3,348,085 from November, 1941 through 
May, 1942. The receiver ring of these rifles 
was marked: 

U.S. 

REMINGTON 

MODEL 1903 
(Serial #) 

Remington 03A3 rifles made from May, 
1942 through February, 1944 have serial 
numbers falling within the following blocks: 
3,348,086 to 3,607,999; 3,708,000 to 
4.707,999; 4,992,001 to 5,784,000. Not all of 
these numbers were used, however, and pro¬ 
duction was halted at about number 
4,169,000. Total production probably did not 
exceed 345,000. The receiver ring of these 
rifles was marked: 

US. 

REMINGTON 

MODEL 03-A3 
(Serial #) 

Remington 03A4 sniper's rifles made 
from February, 1943 through March, 1944 
have serial numbers falling within the fol¬ 
lowing blocks: 3,407,088 to 3,427,087; 
4,992,001 to 4,997,045; Z4,000,000 to 


Z4,002,920. Production was stopped before 
all of these numbers were used. Total pro¬ 
duction was about 26,653. The 03A4s num¬ 
bered within the first two blocks were 
marked on the left side of the receiver ring 
below the scope mount base: 

U.S. 

REMINGTON 
MODEL 03-A3 

The serial number was stamped on the 
right side of the receiver. The “Z” series were 
similarly marked, but with the model designa¬ 
tion changed to: 

MODEL 03-A4 

L.C. Smith-Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
made 03A3s from October, 1942 through 
February, 1944, with serial numbers within 
the following blocks: 3,608,000 to 3,707,999; 
4,708,000 to 4,992,000. Production was 
stopped at rifle number 4,845,831. The total 
number produced was about 234,500. The 
receiver rings were marked: 

U.S. 

SMITH-CORONA 
MODEL 03-A3 
(Serial #) 

This completes the list of manufacturers 
who produced the 30-06 Springfield military 
rifles. In all cases the actual number produced 
was less than the figures indicate through loss 
of receivers in tests, etc. 

The only other noteworthy markings on 
these rifles are on the top of the barrel, just 
behind the front sight. Here the initials of the 
organization that made the barrel and the 
month or year of manufacture were stamped. 
For example, SA 6-12 means that the barrel 
was made by Springfield Armory in June, 
1912. Barrels made by Remington were 
marked RA, Rock Island barrels were marked 
RIA, Smith-Corona barrels were marked SC. 
Avis Rifle Barrel Co. barrels ware marked 
AV, Johnson Automatics barrels are marked 
JA, and Sedgley barrels ware marked with an 
S within a circle. The date on the barrel does 
not necessarily indicate the date of manufac¬ 
ture of the entire rifle, since it was standard 
practice for arsenals to replace worn barrels 
with new ones made many years after the 


Non-Arsenal Receivers 

All parts except the receivers have been 
available for the Springfield from the DCM 
and other sources for many years. The 
receiver, the only part carrying the serial 
number,* was considered the only non¬ 
expendable part of these rifles It has never 
been commercially available. It was only 
available from the DCM on a replacement 
basis in exchange for a broken or low-num¬ 
bered receiver. Since WWII, huge quantities 
of 03 and 03A3 parts have been sold to sur¬ 
plus arms dealers. Also some 03A3s have 
been offered for sale which are apparently 
assembled having non-arsenal-manufactured 
receivers. I have seen these rifles marked 
SANTA FE M-1903-A3, and with the 
receiver marked: 

NATL. ORD. 

MODEL 1903A3 

and with a serial number over 5,000,000. I 
have also seen another such rifle marked 
NAT. ORD. CO. EL MONTE, CAL. Of 
course, such rifles cannot be considered to be 
authentic Springfield military rifles because 
only Springfield Armory, Rock Island Arse¬ 
nal, Remington and Smith-Corona made the 
genuine Springfield, and none of these were 
numbered over 5,000,000.1 have no reliable 
information as to the quality or strength of the 
National Ordnance Company receivers, so I 
can make no ftnther comments on these rifles 
at this time. 

Bolts 

The bolt handles of all 03s made up to 
about 1908 of single heat-treated carbon 
steel, were turned straight down. When the 
double heat treatment of the bolts and 
receivers started in 1918, the bolts were 
made with a slightly swcpt-back handle 
which placed the grasping ball farther back. 
Later on, when the receiver and bolt were 
made of nickel steel, the letters NS were 
stamped on top of the square base of the bolt 
handle. The bolts made during the WWII 


• Aside from National Match, NRA Spotter and M1922 
rifles, which carried the serial number on the bolt as well. 
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Springfield Models 1903,1903A3 & 1903A4 



Underside of the 1903 Springfield bolt head 
showing the two bolt-stop indents (A) in the 
left locking lug and the single gas escape 
hole (B). 


years, although made of nickel steel, were 
not usually marked NS. 

The Parkerized Finish 

Until about 1917 most of the outside metal 
pans of the 03 were browned or blued by vari¬ 
ous methods. Up to this time most of the metal 
pans were well finished, so most of the tool 
marks were removed. After 1917 most of the 
metal parts were finished by a process called 
Parkerizing, in which the parts were boiled in a 
solution of phosphoric acid. In fresh solution 
this would impart a dull matte, blue-black fin¬ 
ish that was wear, glare and rust resistant. As 
the solution weakened or aged, the metals fin¬ 
ished lighter in color, varying from dark or 
light greys to greenish shades. In the process of 
Parkerizing some iron phosphate ciystals prob¬ 
ably are deposited on the steel. This, plus the 
etching action of the phosphoric acid, produces 
a dull mane finish that does a good job of eras¬ 
ing or “covering up" tool marks left on the sur¬ 
face. To some this finish appears to be a film 
of some sort but it is actually part of the surface 
of the metal. The Parkerized finish cannot be 
removed with varnish remover, although the 


metal can be made bright with some rust and 
bluing-removing solutions. When this is done 
the tool marks hidden by the finish are brought 
out. Therefore, if you like the dull Parkerized 
finish, but want to refmish it to a blue-black 
color, then merely blue the parts without doing 
anything else to them. However, if you dislike 
the Parkerized finish, whether or not you also 

polishing the Parkerized finish off at the same 
time. The receiver is the most difficult part to 
polish. If it does not have deep tool marks, a 
very pleasing finish can be obtained by polish¬ 
ing all the parts smooth except the receiver and 
then blue everything except the bolt 

Remodeling Tips 

If a hunting scope is to be mounted low 
over the action, and this is the only practical 
way to mount a scope, it will be necessary to 
alter the bolt handle so it will clear the scope. 
I believe this is best done by sawing off the 
bolt and welding on a new forged handle with 
an electric welder. The shank and base of the 
bolt is very heavy, and, in my opinion, forging 
the bolt handle to a low profile is not the way 
to do the job. 

A low-mounted scope also requires a differ¬ 
ent safety. Several commercial low-scope 
safeties are available, and it’s much better to 
install one of these than to attempt to alter the 
original safety. There arc also several com¬ 
mercial frilly adjustable single-stage triggers 
available for the Springficlds, some of which 
are made with a side safety. There are numer¬ 
ous other accessories available for the 03, such 
as trigger shoes, a quick-release doorplate but¬ 
ton, one-piece safety firing pins, speed-lock 
firing pins and speed-lock mainsprings. 

Do not remove the male dovetail base 
from the receiver bridge of the 03 A3 and A4 
actions. Practically all top scope mounts 
made for this action, and there arc several to 
choose from, require this base to be intact to 
successfully attach the mount. There are also 
a couple of aperture sights made to attach to 
this base, although it would be hard to find a 
better aperture hunting sight than the origi¬ 
nal 03A3 rear sight. Other receiver sights 
made for the 03A3 such as the Lyman and 
Williams sights, have slides which neatly 
cover the base. However, if you have a 03 A3 
action with the sight base already removed, 
you will be restricted to using a side mount if 
a hunting scope is to be fitted. This is not a 
drawback since most side mounts are fully 
as reliable as any top mount. 

I also advise against cutting off the flared 
end of the cocking piece in order to make the 
striker lighter and speed up the lock time. 
However, if this is done, it is essential that the 
striker rod be re-attached permanently to the 
cocking piece cither with a sturdy cross-pin or 
by welding the two parts together. In this case. 


it would be desirable to install a stiffer speed- 
lock mainspring. 

Installing a one-piece safety firing pin in the 
bolt to replace the original two-piece pin does 
make the action safer to use, However, 
because these safety one-piece firing pins are 
quite light they come fitted with a very stiff 
mainspring. With a headless cocking piece 
and stiff mainspring, installation of the one- 
piece safety firing pin unit makes the action 
much “stifTer" to operate. One of the things 1 
have always liked about the Springfield action, 
and especially so with the double heat-treated 
and National Match actions, is that opening 
the bolt after firing a cartridge is quite easy 
compared to most bolt-action rifles. Installing 
a stiff mainspring spoils this smooth and easy 
bolt operation. For this I still prefer to use the 
original striker firing pin and mainspring. 

Cartridge Choice 

The 30-06 cartridge and the Springfield 
action were made for each other, but these 
actions will handle other cartridges equally 
well. For example, they are ideal for rebarrel¬ 
ing to cartridges like the 6mm, 257 Roberts, 
7mm, 270, 280, 8mm and 35 Whelen. The 
unaltered Springfield magazine will also han¬ 
dle shorter cartridges like the 22-250, 220 
Swift, 243,284,308 and 358. With these car¬ 
tridges the feeding ramp may be improved by 
blocking off the rear part of the magazine 
with a piece of sheet metal riveted or silver 
soldered in place, and shortening the follower. 

Some gunsmiths have modified the Spring- 
field action to handle the long 300 and 375 
H&H Magnum cartridges, but this requires 
removing vital metal from the feed ramp 
which, as with the 98 Mauser action, weakens 
the support for the lower locking lug. Howev¬ 
er, the high-numbered Springfield actions cer¬ 
tainly are adequate for the modem short 
magnum cartridges like the 264 and 300 Win¬ 
chester, 7mm Remington, 358 Norma and 
458 Winchester. Altering the action to accept 
these cartridges requires only that the bolt 
face be opened up and the extractor hook 
shortened. Sometimes it will be necessary to 
smooth the cartridge guide lips in the maga¬ 
zine well to make these short magnum car¬ 
tridges feed better into the chamber. It is also 
practicable to rechamber the issue 30-06 bar¬ 
rel to the 300 Winchester Magnum if you 
want more power than the 30-06 provides. 
This is much more desirable than rcchamber- 
ing to some so-called "improved” 30-06 car¬ 
tridge. Incidentally, the issue barrel can also 
be set back and rechambered for the 308 or 
rebored for the 35 Whelen cartridge—an 
excellent big game cartridge. 

Springfield actions are entirely unsuitable 
for such small cartridges as the 222,222 Mag¬ 
num and 223 Remington—unless used as a 
single shot only. 
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Parts Legend 

1 Receiver (top view) 

2 Magazine cut-off pin 

3 Magazine cut-off 

4 Magazine cut-off screw 

5 Magazine cut-off plunger spring 

6 Magazine cut-off plunger 

8 Ejector pin 
10 Sear spring 

12 Trigger 

13 Trigger pin 

14 Firing pin 

15 Firing pin sleeve 


18 Bolt 

19 Bolt sleeve 
‘0 Safety 


23 Bolt sleeve lock plunger pin 


25 Extractor 

26 Follower 

27 Follower spring 

28 Magazine doorplate 

29 Floorplate catch 

30 Floorplate catch pin 

31 Floorplate catch spring 

32 Trigger guarcVmagazine M-1903 

33 TrijgBrgjuardtmagazine 

34 Rear guard screw (stock) bushing 

35 Rear guard screw 

36 Front guard screw 

37 Bolt-stop 



Model 1903 Springfield 
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swing the magazine cutoff to its inteimediate 
position and remove bolt from the receiver. 

To disassemble bolt: With safety upright 
depress the bolt sleeve lock plunger and 
unscrew the firing mechanism from the bolt. 
With firing mechanism removed, rotate the 
safety to the left. Grasp the striker sleeve 
between thumb and fore-finger and, while 
resting the striker knob on a table, pull down 
on the sleeve until the firing pin can be moved 
off the striker rod. This done, the striker rod 
can be removed from the bolt sleeve. Swing 
the safety up so the plunger in the safety is in 
line with the shallow slope on the plunger 

safety to drive it to the rear. Remove the bolt 
sleeve lock by driving out the small cross pin. 
Remove the extractor by turning it as far as it 
will go to the bottom of the bolt and then slide 
it forward. Do not remove the extractor collar 
unless necessary, since it cannot be easily 
replaced without deforming it. Reassemble 
the bolt in reverse order. In reassembling the 
safety, use a small screwdriver to raise the 
safety plunger when sliding the safety to its 
final position. 

Turn out the screw in the magazine cutoff 
and shake out its spring and plunger. Using a 
small screwdriver blade pull out the magazine 
cutoff pin. Reassemble in reverse order. 

To remove the magazine doorplate, fol¬ 
lower and spring, use a pointed tool (or hard¬ 
ball round) through the hole in the rear of the 
doorplate to depress the doorplate catch; now 
the doorplate can be slid back and released. 
Slide the follower off the follower spring and 
the follower spring out of the doorplate. 
Reassemble in reverse order with narrow end 
of the W-spring inserted into the follower. 

To remove the stock, first remove the bar¬ 
rel bands and handguard. Turn out the two 
trigger guard screws, lift the barrel and receiv¬ 
er from the stock and pull the trigger 
guard/magazine from the bottom of the stock. 
Remove trigger assembly by pushing out the 
scar and trigger pins. To remove the ejector, 
drive out its pin from the top (although it has a 
slotted head, it is not a screw). Reassemble in 
reverse order. 


The barrel is usually screwed very tightly 
into the receiver; make no attempt to remove 
it unless the proper tools (barrel vise and 
action wrench) are available. The rear sight 
base of the 03 is held in place on the barrel by 
a small cross-pin. This pin is located in the 
bottom forward part of the base and is hard to 
find. Drive out this pin and the sight base can 
be driven forward, off the barrel. The rear 
sight on the 03A3 is driven on to the dovetail 
base on the receiver bridge and then staked in 
place. It is difficult to remove this sight with¬ 
out damaging it, but if it is not to be used 
again the best way to remove it is to saw 
through the windage screw to remove the 
windage base, and then saw crosswise 
through the base over the center of the dove¬ 
tail base. Then it is easily slid off. 

Comments 

I believe that almost everyone would agree 
that the first-choice Springfield action would 
be the Springfield Armory-made 03 National 
Match or the DCM Sportcr version made at 
about the same time. Either will be extremely 
hard to find! I'd rate the rest in this order: I) 
SA 03 of double heat-treated steel; 2) SA 03 
of nickel steel; 3) SA 1903 Mark I; 4) R1A 03 
of double heat-treated steel; 5) RIA 1903 of 
nickel steel; 6) Remington 1903; 7) Reming¬ 
ton 03A4; 8) Remington 03A3; 9) Smith- 
Corona 03A3; 10) Low-numbered SA 03 and 
11) Low numbered RIA 03. 

Given a choice of either the preferred 03 
Springfield actions or one of the better models 
of the 98 Mauser military actions, I tend to 
favor the Springfield. There are some things I 
do not like in cither action, but for building a 
trim casy-to-operate sporting rifle chambered 
for a cartridge like the 6mm, 270 or 30-06, I’ll 
take the Springfield. My reasons arc: the 
Springfield action is easier to operate for fast 
repeat shots; less effort is required to lift the 
bolt handle on opening the action and pushing 
the handle down on closing the action. Feed¬ 
ing is generally smoother. I like the shape, 
size and placement of the trigger guard bow 
better. I also like the Springfield tang better; 
this feature, plus the slightly lowered angle of 


the trigger guard bow, allows a trimmer pistol 
grip to be made. I also prefer the Springfield 
action over the Mauser 98 for building a tar¬ 
get rifle for several of the same reasons. 

For use with any of the hot wildcat or belt¬ 
ed-head magnum cartridges, 1 prefer the 
Mauser over the Springfield because I feel a 
bit safer behind the latter. 

The Springfield action would be a better 
one if more Mauser features had been copied, 
including the one-piece safety and firing pin. 
The Springfield action also would have been 
better, in my opinion at least, had the safety 
lug been omitted and its function incorporated 
with the bolt handle engaging in a notch cut 
into the tang. This would have allowed a low- 

I’ve often wondered why Remington did 
not continue to make Springfield actions after 
WWU as they did with the 1917 Enfield 
action after WWI. Certainly the Springfield 
action has always been more popular and 
more desirable than the 1917 Enfield action 
and, had they continued to make Springfield 
actions of the quality of the old National 
Match actions, and made them available sepa¬ 
rately along with assembled rifles of different 
styles, I believe they would have found a very 
good market. Instead they introduced the 
Models 722 and 721 rifles. 

The 30-06 Cartridge 

Introduced in 1906, the 30-06 (pronounced 
“thirty-oh-six") cartridge seems to be as pop¬ 
ular today as it ever was. At first it proved to 
be an outstanding militaty cartridge and. not 
long afterwards, loaded with suitable hunting 
type bullets, it proved to be one of the finest 
cartridges for hunting all North American big 
game. Lastly, loaded with match-type bullets 
and fired in target rifles, it set many long- 
range accuracy records. Now deemed obso¬ 
lete by most military men for military use, it 
is—and probably will remain forever 
hence—a most popular and effective hunting 
cartridge for all thin-skinned big game ani¬ 
mals, and as a top contender in any long-range 
match competition. It is the ideal cartridge for 
the Springfield 1903 actions. 
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Anschutz Classic Centerfire Rifle 161-165 


Blank Custom Rifle .166-168 

Blaser Model R84 Takedown 

Rifle.169-173 

Brno (Czech) Sporting Rifles... .174-181 
Browning A-Bolt II BOSS Rifle .182-187 

Browning BBR Rifle.188-193 

BSA Royal, Majestic, Monarch, 

Herter’s U9 Rifles.194-206 

Champlin Firearms, Inc.207-211 

Colt Sauer Rifle .212-219 

Cooper Model 38 Centerfire 

Rifle.220-224 

Dakota Arms Model 76 .225-229 

FN Actions & Rifles .230-236 

French Model 36 MAS Sporter . .237-239 

Golden Eagle Model 7000 .240-243 

Herter’s Plinker Rifle .244-245 

Husqvama and Smith & Wesson 

Rifles.246-251 

Husqvama Model 8000 .252-255 

Interarms Mark X Mauser.256-260 

Interarms Mini-Mark X.261-266 

Ithaca Model LSA-55 .267-271 

Kimber Model 82 Hornet.272-279 

Kimber Model 84 .280-281 

Kleinguenther Improved K15 

Insta-Fire.282-286 

Krico Model 300 Hornet.287-291 

Mathieu Left-Hand Rifle.292-295 

Mauser Two-Shot Shotgun.296-299 

Mauser Model 98 Sporters.300-304 

Mausers, Miscellaneous 

Commercial.305-311 


Mossberg Model 800 .312-316 

Newton Original Tumbolt.317-322 

Omega III.323-327 

Remington Model 788 .328-333 

Remington Model Seven Carbine & 

Model 700 Mountain Rifle .. .334-341 
Remington Models 30,30S 

and 720 .342-344 

Remington Models 721,722,725, 

700,600,660 and 40-X.345-357 

Ruger Original Model 77 .358-366 

Ruger Model 77 Mark II.367-374 

Ruger Model 77/22 Hornet.375-380 

Sako Rifles.381-395 

Savage Model 1920 .396-401 

Savage Model 23B, C & D .402-408 

Savage Models 40 Sporter & 

45 Super Sporter .409-412 

Savage Model 110 Series.413-423 

Savage-Stevens Model 340 _424-427 

Schultz & Larsen Rifles.428-433 

Smith & Wesson and Mossberg 

Model 1500 .434-439 

Sportco Model 44 Target Rifle . .440-443 
Steyr-Mannlicher Model SL Rifle 444-449 

Texas Magnum Rifle.450-453 

Tradewinds Series 600 Action . .454-458 

Weatherby Mark V Rifle .459-464 

Weatherby Vanguard Rifle .465-469 

Winchester Model 43 Rifle .470-474 

Winchester Model 70 Classic .. .475-479 
Winchester Model 70 Post-’64 ..480-486 
Winchester Models 54 & 70 _487-497 
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PART 


m 


Most SMALLBORE TARGET shooters 
are familiar with the line of fine Anschutz tar¬ 
get rifles, but I wonder how many shooters 
know that Anschutz also makes several excel¬ 
lent centcrfire varmint rifles? Well, they do, 
and although Anschutz has been making a 
centerfire rifle for a number of years, the one I 
want to describe in this chapter can be consid¬ 
ered a new model. It is the Model I432D 
Classic, in calibers 22 Hornet and 222 Rem¬ 
ington. It is an ideal rifle for anyone who 
desires an afternoon of leisurely shooting at 
paper targets and taking a varmint now and 
then at ranges up to 200 yards or so. It is the 
rifle for the shooter who demands quality and 
accuracy, and who also is a handloadcr. It is a 
rifle every shooter can be proud of. 

Anschutz rifles are made by the firm of J. G. 
Anschutz in Ulm, Germany. Julius Gottfried 
Anschutz began his amts making business four 
generations ago and, except possibly for the 
war years, the film he started has been in busi¬ 
ness since. For the most part their line of 
firearms has been limited to 22 rimfue sporting 
and target rifles. They were once marketed 
under the JGA name or trademark. Anschutz 
target rifles have long been famous for their 
accuracy. The firm also makes precision air 
rifles. The quality of Anschutz rifles has 
always been high. There are no low-cost 
Anschutz rifles, and like their target models, 
their sporting models are considered by many 
as top quality. And this opinion also applies to 
the centcrfire rifles bearing the Anschutz name. 

The Anschutz Centerline Rifles 

In 1982 there were only two Anschutz cen¬ 
terfire rifles, the 1432D Classic and the I432D 
Custom in two calibers and they differ mostly 
in the stock styling and barrel weight. Both of 
these model numbers have been replaced by 
slightly different models but practically in all 
instances the action has remained the same and 
it is the action that is the main topic of this 


book. Both can be rightfully classed as light- to 
medium-weight varmint rifles since they are 
chambered for varmint cartridges and are fitted 
with medium-heavy barrels, with the Custom 
model having the lighter barrel. 

Tile action is a bolt action with a detachable 
box magazine holding four cartridges in 22 
Hornet or three 222 cartridges. The trigger has 
a short single-stage let-off and it is provided 
with adjustments. The wing safety locks the 
striker and the bolt. Dual locking lugs are at the 
rear, and the receiver is both grooved and 
drilled and tapped for scope mounts. The 23.5" 
barrel has a slight shoulder contour and from 
that point tapers gently to the .820" recessed 
crowned muzzle. Everything is steel and all 
exposed parts except the bolt, which is polished 
white, are highly polished and blued. 

The Classic model centcrfire has an Amer¬ 
ican-styled classic stock of dense European 
walnut. It has no white-line spacers, no raised 
comb or cheekpiece, flared pistol grip, 
bcavertail forend or an added forend tip. It 
does have ample wood throughout without a 
trace of bulkiness. It also has straight lines, 
hand-cut checkering, studs for detachable 
sling swivels, a hard plastic grip cap and butt- 
plate, a perfeedy level and smooth surface and 
a non-glare finish. It is not too unlike the 
splendid Model 77 Ruger stock. Weight is 
approximately 7.75 pounds. It is this Classic 
model as shown here that became one of the 
new Anschutz rifles for 1982. The Custom 
centerfire described below has been a stan¬ 
dard Anschutz offering for quite some time. 

It has a cheekpiece, raised roll-over comb, 
flared pistol grip with palm swell, and a schna- 
bel-tipped forend. It also has skip-line checker¬ 
ing and a high gloss finish. Weight of this 
model is about 6.5 pounds. These two rifles in 
the 22 Hornet caliber were given the model des¬ 
ignation number of 1432D Classic ex' Custom, 
while the same rifles in 222 caliber were given 
the designation of 1532P Classic or Custom. 


Of the two models. Classic and Custom, 
my preference is wholly toward the Classic. I 
like its weight, heavier barrel and stock far 
better than the lighter weight, slimmer barrel 
and rolled-comb stock on the Custom. I see 
little point in the roll-over comb and the other 
“custom” features which the Custom stock 
has. As for a choice of calibers, I chose the 22 
Hornet simply because I figured this Classic 
Anschutz would give me the most accurate 
Hornet I have ever owned up to that time. 

The Anschutz Action 

The receiver is round, probably made from 
seamless steel tubing. The barrel shank is a 
shrink fit into the front of the receiver and 
anchored there by two cross pins, one at each 
side of the receiver ring. This method of secur¬ 
ing a barrel to the receiver is seldom used 
except for 22 rimfire rifles. A thin recoil lug, 
patterned after the lug long used by Remington 
on their M721 and 700 scries, is positioned 
between the barrel shoulder and the receiver. 
The breech end of the barrel is flat, although it 
has a narrow extractor cut on the right side of it 
Behind the receiver ring there is a generous 
loading and ejection port, large enough for eas¬ 
ily loading the rifle as a single shot Below the 
loading port is the narrow magazine opening. 
There is plenty of receiver wall left on cither 
side of the loading and magazine openings to 
leave the receiver more than amply rigid to sup¬ 
port a full-floated barrel, and strong enough for 
the rear locking lug system. The rear of the 
receiver is machined with a recess to form 
shoulders for the locking lugs. The top of the 


(Above) The Anschutz Model 1432D Classic in 
22 Hornet caliber. It has a medium-heavy 23.5" 
barrel with a muzzle diameter of .820" which 
makes this 7.5-pound rifle ideal for a short- to 
medium-range varmint rifle. The no-frill classic 
styled stock is made of European walnut. 
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receiver ring and bridge are grooved and also 
drilled and tapped for scope mounts. 

The main part of the bolt is a two-piece 
arrangement: the long, non-rotating bolt body: 
and the bolt handle sleeve with its integral 
locking lugs, one of which is the root of the 
bolt handle. The bottom front half of the bolt 
body is grooved to ride over the magazine 
lips, leaving a ridge between the grooves to 
chase the top cartridge from the magazine. 
The face of the bolt is recessed approximately 
the thickness of the rim of the Hornet car¬ 
tridge, although the rim of this recess is 
machined off at the bottom to allow the car¬ 
tridge rim to slide under the extractor hook on 
being chambered from the magazine. The sin¬ 
gle extractor is a narrow claw hook positioned 
in a slot cut into the right side of the bolt head 
and it is tensioned and held in place by a 
spring-backed plunger. 

The rear of the bolt body is turned to a 
smaller diameter and on it the bolt handle 
sleeve is fitted and rotates. The root or base 
part of the bolt handle forms one of the lock¬ 
ing lugs, and the receiver is notched to receive 
it. A curved surface at the upper front comer 
of this notch serves to provide initial extract¬ 
ing power to the bolt on the uplift of the bolt 
handle. To assist in this, and to hold the bolt 
handle down, a spring-backed plunger is fit¬ 
ted into the front of the bolt handle base to 
bear against the front surface of the notch. 

On the bottom rear of the sleeve is the sec¬ 
ond locking lug that fits into a matching recess 
in the receiver. This lug has a lengthwise groove 
cut into it to allow it to pass over the sear. To 
cock the striker, a cam notch is machined into 
the rear of the bolt handle sleeve. 

The firing and safety mechanism was the 
work of a clever person—for me to describe it 
is nigh impossible, but 1 will try. The one- 
piece striker with its integral head is machined 
from flat stock and is very light in weight. 
There is a sleeve that slides over the striker and 
rests against the striker head; this sleeve has a 
projection on it, the function of which I will 


spring that slips over the striker and against the 
sleeve, and then a small collar which, when in 
place and given a quarter-turn, holds the main¬ 
spring compressed on the striker. 

The rear end of the bolt body is slotted. The 
assembled striker slips into the bolt, the flat 
striker head moves into this slot, and the pro¬ 
jection on the sleeve projects upward behind 
the bolt handle sleeve. Behind the bolt handle 
sleeve comes a spacer or cover, a thin piece of 
steel tubing slotted at the bottom to fit over 
part of the striker head. 

Then comes the safety, a complex bit of 
metal. It not only serves as the safety but also 
serves as the cover for the rear end of the bolt 
to hold the bolt assembly together, and it 
serves as the bolt lock. It is made of a single 
piece of steel shaped like a cup with a wing 
projecting from it. Inside the cup a divided col¬ 
lar has been machined to engage a matching 
collar on the very end of the bolt. The upper 
collar inside the cup contacts the projection on 
the striker sleeve when the safety is in place, 
thus, on the uplift of the bolt handle which will 


draw the striker back, the sleeve will remain 
stationary and the mainspring will be fully 
compressed. Inside the cup there is also a riv¬ 
et-shaped piece of steel and a coil spring that 
serves as the cocking indicator. When the 
action is cocked, the striker pushes the rivet 
back so its polished stem projects through a 
hole in the rear of the cup. 

Assembled on the bolt, the wing of the cup 
safety is towards the left and it is disengaged 
when straight to the left. Pushing the wing 
down as far as it will go rotates the cup, so the 
lower collar inside it engages with the projec¬ 
tion on the head of the striker to lock the strik¬ 
er and the bolt at the same time. Just how all 
this is done I have not figured out as yet. Any¬ 
way, it is an arrangement of collars, projec¬ 
tions and camming surfaces that works. In 
addition to all of this, with the bolt removed 
from the receiver, and with the bolt handle 
sleeve turned to uncock the striker, the safety 
is then rotated counterclockwise a bit beyond 
the Safe position and the safety can be 
removed to disassemble the bolt. 

Recessed in a slot through the left side of 
the receiver wall is the bolt-stop. This is a 
simple and small part that pivots on a pin and 
is tensioned by a small coil spring, with all of 
it within the receiver wall except the serrated 
end, whereby it can be released to withdraw 
the bolt. A groove along the left side of the 
bolt body to accept the front end of the bolt- 
stop serves not only as the stop, but also as a 
guide to prevent the bolt body from rotating. 
It is a simple arrangement and better than a 
trigger activated bolt-stop. 

The Anschutz ejector is a separate part fit¬ 
ted inside the receiver and held in place by the 
screw which also holds the magazine clip and 
magazine in place. This part also serves to 
prevent the bolt body from rotating. 



Left side of the Anschutz centerfire action showing the bolt opened and the magazine detached. 
Bolt travel is very short and the root of the bolt handle serves as one of the two locking lugs. Arrow 
points to the second locking lug below the bolt handle. 
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The Anschutz trigger is comprised of three 
main parts: bracket, trigger and sear. These 
parts are mounted together on the bottom of 
the receiver—there is no housing. The brack¬ 
et is fastened to the receiver by a pin and 
screw, and to it is pinned the trigger. Two 
adjustment screws are fitted to the trigger, one 
in the rear with a companion coil spring to 
provide wcight-of-pull adjustment, and anoth¬ 
er in front to provide scar-engagement adjust¬ 
ment. This screw and the weight-of-pull 
spring contacts the bracket. The weight-of- 
pull screw can also provide over-travel adjust¬ 
ment if the trigger is adjusted to its heaviest 
pull, which on my M1432D Classic is 5+ 
pounds. If adjusted to a lighter weight, then 
there is no over-travel stop. I can adjust the 
trigger on my gun to a very crisp 3.5 pounds. 
The sear is pivoted on the same pin that holds 
tlic bracket, and it and the trigger are so made 
with a sear arrangement so that when the 


action is cocked, the trigger holds the rear end 
of the sear up, which in turn holds the striker 
cocked. It is a good trigger but it is not meant 
to be taken apart as it is adjusted at the factory 
for the shortest, safest pull possible. The stock 
must be removed if you want to make a 
weight-of-pull adjustment. 

The trigger guard plate is inlcned flush into 
the bottom of the stock. A small screw holds it 
in place when the barrel and action assembly 
is removed. Two guard screws go through 
holes in each end of this plate and through the 
stock, thread into the bottom of the receiver 
and hold the barrel and action in the stock. 
The front end of the shotgun-styled trigger 
guard is attached to this plate with a threaded 
stud and nut, while the rear tang end of the 
trigger guard is inletted flush into the stock 
and held in place with a wood screw. Both the 
nigger guard and plate are steel, highly pol¬ 
ished and blued. 


Made of sheet steel, the magazine box is 
well designed and constructed. The bottom of 
the box is easily removed by depressing an 
exposed part of a wire spring. At the front of 
the box Anschutz has added a U-shaped piece 
of steel to not only reinforce the magazine but 
also to serve as a guide to hold the magazine 
in the rifle. Inside the magazine there is a fol¬ 
lower with an arm hinged to it and to the rear 
of the box; a coil spring applies upward ten¬ 
sion to the follower. A row of holes on each 
side of the box allows the shooter to count the 
cartridges inside. 

Attached to the bottom of the receiver with 
screws arc the two parts which guide and hold 
the magazine box in place. One part is the 
sheet metal shell or guide, properly centered 
over the magazine opening in the receiver—it 
is so shaped at the front to fit over the rein¬ 
forcement guide spot welded on the front of 
the magazine box. This prevents the magazine 
from being inserted incorrectly and positively 
holds the magazine in proper alignment with 
the receiver and bolt. In the open rear end of 
this shell the magazine spring clip is posi¬ 
tioned. It has a serrated fingerpiecc which pro¬ 
jects below the stock and trigger guard plate so 
that the magazine can be easily removed. 

Markings 

The Anschutz 1432 Classic rifle is marked 
as follows: Stamped on top of the barrel in 

Anschutz Mod. 1432 Cal. 22 Hornet 
FOR FACTORY LOADS ONLY 

On the left side of the receiver is: 

J. G. Anschutz GmbH Ulm West Germany 
Sile Inc, N.Y.N.Y. 

The serial number is stamped on the left 
side of the receiver ring and part of that num¬ 
ber on the bolt. Proofmarks are stamped on 
the left side of the barrel breech, receiver ring 
and bolt. 



The Anschutz trigger has a short crisp trigger pull. Shown here are: (A) adjustment screw for 
sear engagement and (B) adjustment screw for weight of pull. 
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Takedown and Assembly 

Check to make certain the rifle is unloaded 
by removing the magazine and opening the 
bolt. Remove the bolt by depressing the bolt- 
stop on the left of the receiver and pulling the 

To disassemble the bolt, grasp the bolt 
body in one hand and rotate the bolt handle 
clockwise as far as it will go to uncock the 
striker. Next swing the safety down as far 
(counterclockwise) as it will go and pull it off 
the bolt. Now remove the cover sleeve, striker 
assembly and the bolt handle sleeve. The 
mainspring and the striker sleeve can then be 
removed by depressing the lock sleeve on the 
front of the striker until it can be turned, turn it 
one-quarter turn, and it and the mainspring 



ble in reverse order. 

To remove the barrel and action assembly 
from the stock, proceed as follows: Remove 
magazine and open or remove the bolt. Turn 
out the wood screw at the rear of the trigger 
guard, carefully lift the rear end of the guard 
from the inletting, and swing the trigger guard 
counterclockwise to expose the rear guard 
screw. Turn out this screw. Next, turn out the 
front guard screw, whereupon the barrel can 
be lifted partly out of the stock to allow it and 
the action to move forward slightly to allow 
the entire unit to be separated from the stock. 
If you want to remove the trigger guard plate 
from the stock, remove the small screw that is 
located in front of the trigger guard and lift the 
plate out. The trigger guard bow can be 
removed from the plate by turning off the nut 
that holds it on. Reassemble in reverse order. 

The magazine box shell, magazine clip and 
the ejector can be removed ftom the receiver 
by turning out the two screws at both ends of 


The Anschutz 1432 bolt head showing: (A) extractor, (B) bolt-stop groove, and (C) grooves to 
dear magazine lips. 



the shell. 

Very tight-fitting pins are used to attach 
and hold the bolt-stop, trigger mechanism and 
barrel to the receiver. Unless absolutely nec¬ 
essary, make no attempt to remove these 
parts, and especially not the barrel. 


I have had a long acquaintanceship with the 
22 Hornet cartridge and I have owned and 
used a number of rifles, both bolt action and 
other types, chambered for this small center- 
fire cartridge. Bolt-action Hornet rifles that I 
have used include the Savage Model 23D, 
Winchester Models 43,54, and 70 and a cus¬ 
tom rifle or two, one of which was a Model 
98 Mauser that I converted into a 22 Hornet 


(Left) Close-up of the rear part of the 1432 
bolt showing: (A) safety/bolt cap, (B) cover 
sleeve, (C) grooved locking lug, (D) root of 
bolt handle which forms the second locking 
lug. and (E) cocking indicator. 
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repealer using some Model 70 Winchester 
Hornet parts. I’ve had a lot of fun with these 
Hornets. It was most popular in the late 
1930s, then almost died out after the 222 was 
introduced in 1950, but after the mid-1970s it 
has gained back much of that early popularity. 
I believe this may be because the Hornet is 
our smallest reloadable, readily available, 
commercial rifle cartridge and, to practice 
energy saving and economy, shooters have 
sought out the little cartridge. 

While 1 had fun shooting the Hornet bolt- 
action rifles, I never stayed with this cartridge 
because none of the rifles I used were as accu¬ 
rate as I demanded. The most accurate bolt- 
action Hornet I knew about belonged to a friend 
who would not part with iL It was a target grade 
Model 54 Winchester. Having not owned or 
fired a Hornet bolt-action rifle since about 1950, 
I believe that at long last I have a rifle that will 
meet my accuracy demands, and that rifle is my 
Anschutz I432D Classic. It has die weight and 
weight distribution that I like, and if I can judge 
its accuracy potential by the many Anschutz 
match rifles the target shooters are using in my 
area, my Anschutz Hornet rifle will be highly 

Most of the weight of my rifle is in the bar¬ 
rel and that is where I want it. The chamber is 
perfect in it, the trigger pull is perfect, and the 
lock time is veiy fast. If my Anschutz Hornet 
is fed the right bullet it cannot help but be 
accurate. 

However, since becoming an owner of a 
Kimber M82 Special Grade 22 Hornet rifle, 
limited testing with factory loaded ammuni¬ 
tion indicates that it might be more accurate 
than any 22 Hornet rifle that I have ever 


owned. Moreover, it is by far the most hand¬ 
some and most quality-built 22 Hornet that has 
ever graced my gun cabinet. The Kimber rifle 
is covered in another chapter. 

There is one feature of the Anschutz cen¬ 
terfire rifle that I wish the German maker 
would change, and that is the method they use 
to fit the barrel to the receiver. The cross-pin¬ 
ning method that Anschutz has been using for 
so long a time, even on their highest priced 
target rifles, must be good. When I remarked 
to a friend that the barrel of his new $800 
Anschutz match rifle had the barrel held in 
place with couple of pins, he did not believe 
me. Yet, every Anschutz target rifle that I 
have seen tested was highly accurate. I do not 
know whether these rifles would be more 
accurate with the barrel threaded into the 
receiver, but I would feel better if they would 
use this method when making their centerfire 

The action used for the centerfire rifles is 
almost identical to the rimfire action that 
Anschutz has been making for many years. It 
is a tried and true performer and Anschutz 
gets the most out of it. For use with a center¬ 
fire cartridge 1 would like to see the action 
redesigned a bit. For one thing, I would like 
to see the groove in the lower (or left) locking 
lug omitted. Secondly, I would like a sizable 
flat spot provided under the receiver ring and 
tang for a flat bedding area against the stock. 
An area 'li x 1 inch at both ends would be suf¬ 
ficient. This could easily be done under the 
receiver ring by a simple change in the con¬ 
struction of the recoil lug—and that is by 
making it similar to the one Browning uses in 
their BBR rifle as shown in another chapter. 


And, of course, I'd like to see the barrel 
threaded into the receiver. These changes 
would add little cost to the rifle but in my 
opinion they would make an already good 

I have mentioned before the method 
Anschutz uses to secure the barrel to the 
receiver. What few Anschutz owners know 
and what I learned long after I became ac¬ 
quainted with Anschutz rifles was that, be¬ 
sides the two pins, the barrel is shrink-fitted, 
resulting in an extremely tight barrel fit into 
the receiver. Once the barrel is forced into a 
heated receiver it is a permanent fit. I learned 
this one day when I attempted to remove an 
Anschutz barrel and found that it could not be 
budged. 

1 particularly like the stock of my Classic 
rifle. It is clean of line and without frills. The 
pistol grip could be made a bit slimmer, but 
other than that it is an ideal stock for this rifle. 

There you have it—next to the Kimber 
M82 Hornet my Anschutz rifle is one of the 
finest 22 Hornet caliber bolt-action varmint 
and target rifles you will ever lay eyes on. 

The Anschutz firm is constantly making 
changes in their line of rifles. For a long time 
the action has remained more or less constant. 


but not so with the stock and other features. In 
1994, they no longer listed a 1432D. Howev¬ 
er, they still make rifles in the 22 Hornet cal¬ 
iber and in other 22 calibers such as the 222 
and 223. They most likely will continue mak¬ 
ing their fine rifles in these calibers for a long 
time to come. They will have different num¬ 
bers, of course, and different stocks than on 
the Classic, but the action will most likely 



_ 7.9375" 

Receiver length .7.750" 

Receiver diameter .1.175" 

Bolt diameter.650" 

-rel (22 Hornet) .2.000" 

. .200" 


Anschutz Ml 4320 


Receiver .Round, one-piece machined steel, grooved, drilled and tapped for 

scope mounts, separate recoil lug between barrel and receiver. 

Bolt.Non-rotating bolt, dual locking lugs at rear on the bolt handle sleeve. 

Ignition .One-piece striker, coil mainspring, cocking indicator, cocks on uplift of 

bolt handle. 

Safety . Wing safety on rear of bolt, lo 

Bolt-stop.Pivotal, mount . 

Extractor.Claw type. 

Ejector .Stationary, me_ 

Trigger.Single-stage, adjustable for take-up and weight of pull. 

Magazine.Single-column detachable br-*“ 
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R J. BLANK OF Jackson, Michigan, is a 
skilled and experienced tool and die maker. 
He is also a talented firearms designer and 
custom rifle builder, as witnessed by the rifle 
illustrated here. This fine high-powered bolt- 
action rifle is just one of a number of similar 
ones that he has built. I have examined two 
of his rifles, and they were truly fine sporting 
arms in every detail. 

1 was unable to get much first-hand infor¬ 
mation from John Blank himself, either 
about him or his rifle—he evidently is a 
modest individual. Being a machinist and 
working in a place where metal working 
machines were available for his use, and 
being interested in high-powered rifles, he 
thought he could design and build a rifle that 
would be superior to anything that he could 
buy. And this is exactly what he did. He built 
his first Blank Spotter sometime during the 
1950s. It was a success. That spurred him on 
to make more, with each one an improve¬ 


ment over the previous one, and different 
from it in various ways. In succeeding years, 
he built twenty-one, some for himself, some 
for others. One of his rifles was built for Fred 
Huntington, founder of the RCBS reloading 
tool firm. The last rifle he built was in 1968, 
and since that time he has done no gun- 
smithing or rifle building. For lack of time 
and finances, he was neither able to promote 
his new rifle or action, or to commercially 
produce it himself. The Blank rifle shown 
here is dated 1963 and bears the serial num¬ 
ber 116, which was the sixteenth rifle he 

The heart of any rifle is its action, and that 
is the part of the rifle most every rifleman is 
most interested in. The Blank action is not 
only made with meticulous care, but even 
more important, the design is good— it was 
well studied and thought out. It has some 
standard and time-honored features as found 
in some of the best tumbolt actions ever 


made, plus a few new and excellent features 
of its own, which all together make for a 
veiy excellent action for a high powered car- 

The Blank action is all steel. All of the 
important parts are machined from solid 
stock of the highest quality steel. Where nec¬ 
essary, the parts are properly heat-treated for 
durability, strength, safety, resistance to 
wear, and smoothness of functioning and 
operation. All parts are precisely fitted. 

The receiver appears to have been 
machined from a single block of steel. It is 
round except for the heavy recoil lug on its 
forward end, a lug similar to that on the 
Model 70 Winchester. The barrel is threaded 
into the receiver ring, and its breech end is 
flat. All the many machine operations that 
had to be performed on and in the receiver, 
such as the bolt and locking lug raceways, 
locking shoulder recesses, magazine and 
loading port openings, and sear raceway, all 
are precisely done. The bolt-stop (of the piv¬ 
otal Mannlicher-Schoenauer type) is neatly 
fitted in a slot in the rear left of the receiver 
bridge. The bolt is stopped on its rearward 
travel when the left (or top) locking lug 
strikes the bolt-stop. The receiver is drilled 
and tapped for scope mounts. 

The bolt also appears to be machined 
from a single piece of steel, although the bolt 
handle may have been welded on. It has dual 
opposed forward locking lugs which engage 
behind solid locking shoulders in the receiv¬ 
er ring. The bolt handle root serves as the 
third, or safety, locking lug, for with the bolt 


(Above) John Blank's fine custom-built bolt- 
action sporting rifle. This particular one, 
which he built in 1963, is chambered for the 
7mm Magnum cartridge. With 24" barrel and 
Claro walnut stock, this rifle weighs just 7'/< 
pounds. It has a four-shot hidden magazine. 
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ing lugs. 


lid dual-opposed lock- 


staggcred-column nondctachable box maga¬ 
zine, with the magazine box made of heavy 
sheet steel. The follower is milled. Blank has 
made some of his rifles with a hidden maga¬ 
zine, as in the rifle illustrated here. In this 
case, the magazine box is inletted in to the 
stock and there is no doorplate, just a sepa¬ 
rate trigger guard. With others, he employed 
a conventional trigger guard/magazine plate 
with a quick-release hinged floorplate. In 
both cases, the barreled-action is held in the 
stock by three guard screws; one up front 
and two for the trigger guard, just as with the 
Model 70 Winchester. 

No doubt there were numerous mechani¬ 
cal variations in the twenty-one actions that 
Blank made, with features that differ slight¬ 
ly in detail from the action described here. 
Perhaps he made some actions shorter than 
others, and perhaps with a slightly different 
trigger, safety, etc. I am sure that all of 

shown here, smooth in operation, very 
functional, and very strong and safe. I am 
also sure that all were equally well made 
and finished; with no machine marks show¬ 
ing and the metal surfaces level and very 
smooth. 

The markings of the twenty-one rifles that 


Type.Bolt-action repeater operated by bolt handle. 

Receiver .One-piece machined steel with integral recoil lug and solid bridge. 

Bolt.One-piece machined construction with dual-opposed forward locking 

lugs. Bolt handle serves as safety lug. 

Extractor.Claw type. 

Ignition .One-piece striker, coil mainspring, cocks on uplift of bolt handle. 

Safety.Sliding tang safety, locks trigger, sear and bolt. 

Bolt-stop.Pivotal, mounted in left receiver wall. 

Ejector.Plunger type in bolt face recess 

Trigger.Single-stage, adjustable for weight of pull. 

Magazine.Slaggeretfoo'-‘- 


Blank made may also vary. On the rifle 
shown here, the markings are as follows. 
Stamped on the left side of the receiver is: 


The serial number is also stamped on the 
receiver (Numbering was started with #101), 
and the caliber stamped on the barrel breech. 

Blank probably used barrels from differ¬ 
ent makers, but the barrel on the rifle shown 
here was made by Hugh Wineland, of West 
Unity, Ohio. Blank also used a good grade of 
walnut to make the stocks for his rifles and 
made his stocks along the classic Griffin & 
Howe style. On the rifle shown here, the 
stock work is as good as his metal work. 

I have no idea what Blank charged for 
making one of his fine rifles, or what one 
might be worth today. Serious collectors of 
classic custom built tumbolt magazine rifles 
will surely become interested in the Blank 
rifle, but they will also surely find it almost 


impossible to find, let alone acquire. But 
unlike similar sporting rifles made by some 
of the well-known custom gunsmiths such as 
Hoffman and Griffin & Howe who used 
actions built by others, John Blank built his 
rifles or actions which he designed and made 
himself—an action which is every bit as 
good or better than any of the tumbolt 
actions that these other gunsmiths used. This 
makes the Blank rifle unique. 

As few in number as these Blank rifles 
are, most of them will be around for a long 
time. Most of their present owners realize 
that they have a rare breed and a thorough¬ 
bred, and will see to it that the rifle is taken 
care of. But as time passes, the rifles will 
pass on to different owners. Fifty or more 
years hence, gun writers and arms histori¬ 
ans will certainly receive inquiries about 
rifles marked, “R.J. Blank, JACKSON, 
MICHIGAN”—this book in their library 
will give them the information they will 





























After I HAD ordered a Blaser rifle 
through my dealer and waited two months 
for some word about it, I called the importer 
and politely asked about it. 

“Oh,” he answered, “1 have your order 
right here. You ordered one Blaser Model 
R84." Then he informed me that there could 
be a few weeks more delay and then your 
“Blaser” will be here. His voice sounded as 
if he was German or Swiss. The “A” is pro¬ 
nounced as in “Ah Ha". So now you know 
how they pronounce the name of this—a 
most interesting and truly different tumbolt 
repeating rifle. 

Marked on the right side of the barrel 
extension on this rifle is the following: 

Model R84 Made In Germany 
2/08473 

On the left side of the receiver is marked 
the caliber, “Caution! Read manual before 
use !", and below that German proofmarks. 
On the top rear end of the receiver, the mod¬ 
el number and the serial number appears 

In this book, there are five bolt-action 
rifles described having two-piece stocks, and 
they are the Blaser, Lee-Enftcld, M98/40, 
M36 MAS and the Omega. There are two 
rifles described which are takedowns, and 
they are the Blaser and the Original Newton. 

The Blaser is a takedown rifle, which 
means that the barrel can be easily separated 
from the rest of the rifle. With the Blaser, it 
is only necessary to loosen a single screw to 
take it down. To take the rifle down, the fol¬ 
lowing must be done, and when taken down 
the rifle is separated into four parts: namely 
the barrel, bolt assembly, stock and receiver, 
and magazine. The bolt assembly comes off 
first, which is easy to do. Next, one screw is 
loosened and the barrel and its barrel exten¬ 
sion slips off the receiver, to which the stock 


and forearm are attached. Then, turn the 
receiver stock assembly over and the maga¬ 
zine drops out. If the rifle has a 23" barrel, it 
and the barrel extension have a length of 
23.5", and if there is a scope mounted on the 
barrel, the total length may run up to six 
inches more. The receiver and stock assem¬ 
bly is about 28.5" in length so that, taken 
down, the rifle will fit into a case about 32" 

I am not at all keen about takedown rifles, 
and especially not high powered ones, and 
while I do not necessarily believe that this 
rifle was especially designed to be a take¬ 
down, it was just a natural outcome in the 
design. Here is a takedown rifle where the 
breeching system is not affected by constant¬ 
ly being taken down, a problem that was 
common with takedown rifles of the past. 
There is nothing to wear out and loosen 
because the breech bolt with its three lock¬ 
ing lugs locks the breech block assembly to 
the barrel. Unique is the word for it because 
it is entirely unlike any tumbolt rifle action I 
have ever seen. There is only one rifle in this 
book with such an entirely different action 
that I am at a complete loss as what to call it, 
and that rifle is the Blaser. And having a dif¬ 
ferent action, it also has many features not 
found in any or all the rifles herein 
described. 

As we shall see later on, this rifle is not a 
toyish designed or amateurish manufactured 
one, but an honest-to-gosh he-man’s hunting 
rifle. The only reason I bought this rifle was 
so that 1 could include it in this book. To be 
sure, it is a one-of-kind rifle as you will see. 
I do not know who designed it, or if it is 
patented, or when it was first made. All 1 
know about it is in the rifle itself. 

Blaser Specifications 

The 1994 literature 1 received on this rifle. 


before ordering one, listed the R84 as being 
available in several grades and each one 
more expensive than the other. 

The Model R84 was listed as being made 
in fourteen calibers, and they arc 22-250, 
243 Win., 6mm Rem., 25-06,270 Win., 280 
Rem., 30-06, 257 Weatherby Mag., 264 
Win. Mag., 7mm Rem. Mag., 300 Win. 
Mag., 300 Weatherby Mag., 338 Win. Mag. 
and 375 H&H. Barrel length: 23" for stan¬ 
dard calibers and 24" for magnum calibers; 
approximate weight with scope mounts 7.25 
lbs. Stock: the two-piece stock is Turkish 
walnut, finished in oil, hand-cut checkering 
and fitted with a recoil pad and pistol grip 
cap; scope mounts: the rifle is furnished with 
a mounted scope mount base and one inch 
rings with mount base attached to barrel 
extension. Rifle is available in either right- 
or left-hand models. Available in three 
grades: Standard, Deluxe and Super Deluxe. 

The Blaser Action 

My Blaser rifle is the Model R84, and it 
will be the one I will describe in as much 
detail as possible without completely disas¬ 
sembling the bolt and trigger assemblies. 
That hindered me greatly, and what caused 
me to abandon a more detailed description 
was that whoever assembled it for the final 
time at the factory must surely have used 
Lock-tite on the screws and tightened them, 
so that I found it all but impossible to loosen 


(Above) The Blaser R84. Made in Germany, 
this rifle is the only modem takedown 
described in this book. Chambered for a wide 
number of American and European car¬ 
tridges from the 223 Remington to the mag¬ 
nums. This rifle will appeal to those who want 
a rifle which can be packed in a small space. 
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many of them. Therefore, my advice to own¬ 
ers of this rifle is if any part in the bolt and 
trigger mechanism needs to be repaired or 
replaced that the rifle be shipped back to the 
factory in Germany. 

The receiver is made of aircraft alu¬ 
minum. The exposed part of the receiver 
between the stock and forearm is approxi¬ 
mately 4.12" long, and this area is very neat¬ 
ly engraved. The engraving is done on 
separate thin plates recessed into the receiv¬ 
er sides and probably are cemented in place. 
Because they are separate plates, I would 
judge that they are made of a stainless steel. 
It is made round at the bottom, and at both 
ends are tang-like projections which, when 
the action is stocked, are hidden. A through 
bolt in the buttstock fastens the stock to the 
receiver. At the front, a round aluminum rod 
fastened to the receiver becomes the fore¬ 
arm hanger. Most of the forearm channel is 
deeply routed out with the exception of an 
area at the front end of this rod. There the 
rod fits snugly into a hole, and a washer and 
screw threaded into this rod anchors the 
forearm to the receiver. The factory descrip¬ 
tion states that the forearm is free-floated, 
and so it is, except that on my rifle as I 
received it a two inch area on the right side 
of the tip beared heavily against the barrel. I 
corrected this by sanding this area down. 
But the buttstock and forearm cannot twist 
or shift. 

The upper surface of the receiver is pre¬ 
cisely machined its entire length. Much of it 
is flat. However, there are walls at both 
sides, walls which will contain, guide and 
hold the two guide rails of the bolt assembly. 
These guides extend the full length of the 

The hammer-forged spotter eight barrel is 
securely threaded into a barrel extension. 
This part is made of steel and plays an 


important part to this action. This heavily 
constructed part is about two inches long and 
is more or less octagon in shape; the front 
end for the barrel and the rear end is 
machined to except the bolt head with its 
three locking lugs. This part is drilled and 
tapped (three holes) for the one-piece scope 

At the bottom, this monoblock is 
machined across its center to form a recoil 
lug and into which the takedown screw 
threads. Likewise, but in reverse, the top 
front of the receiver is made to precisely 
accept the bottom of the barrel extension, 
and with the takedown screw tightened, the 
barrel cannot shift forward or backward, and 
cannot twist or shift from side to side. It is a 
firm and solid joint. 

The bolt assembly (I think it ought to be 
called the breech block assembly) has an alu¬ 
minum shell which houses the bolt and firing 
mechanism, and to which is attached steel 
guide rails; one on each side and attached by 
four small screws. On the inside surface, these 
rails extend forward of the shell 4.S inches 
with these extensions grooved on the inside. 
In addition to the other machine work done to 
the upper surface of the receiver, four projec¬ 
tions have been left, two near the front end of 
the receiver and two at the rear. These projec¬ 
tions are about an inch in length and each one 
has a ridge the same size as the grooves in the 
long guide rails, and they are placed so that 
they hold the rails close to the receiver walls. 
So well placed are they, that when the bolt 
assembly is in place, it slides open and closed 
so easily and smoothly without a hint of bind¬ 
ing or noise. Besides, when the action is open 
with the bolt assembly backed away from the 
receiver, there is hardly a hint of end play. 
When the action is closed, the rails extend 
almost all the way into the forearm barrel 


Held securely inside the bolt assembly 
shell is a square steel shell to which the lock¬ 
ing bolt is fitted. This bolt has a round body 
which extends forward of this housing about 
.875", and it has three evenly spaced and sol¬ 
id locking lugs up front, which, when the 
action is closed and the bolt handle down, 
engage ahead of heavy support shoulder 
inside the barrel extension. The result is a 
very strong breeching, probably as strong as 
that of other tumbolt rifles. 

The bolt is about 3.5 inches long, and the 
rear part of it is closely fitted into the steel 
housing where it is secured in some manner 
that it cannot move forward or back and still 
be rotated. To the rear end of the bolt body 
the bolt handle is attached by some means so 
that the bolt can be rotated and the bolt 
assembly locked and unlocked. A slot is cut 
through the aluminum housing to accept the 
bolt handle base and to allow it to rotate the 
60 degrees needed to unlock and lock the 
bolt. 

Somewhere inside the bolt is the firing 
pin (striker), coil mainspring, cocking cam 
notch and cocking piece. This last part 
extends down into a slot through the alu¬ 
minum bolt housing far enough to engage 
the sear when the bolt is closed. A small 
projection on the rear of the cocking piece 
projecting through a hole in the rear of the 
bolt assembly housing serves as a cocking 
indicator. 

The Blaser safety is substantial. It is fitted 
into the right rear of the bolt assembly hous¬ 
ing where it engages with the cocking cam, 
with both machined so that on swinging the 
safety to the rear it draws the firing pin into 
the face of the bolt and locks it there. A 
might sound safety, 1 would say. 

In a hole longitudinally in the left side of 
the bolt assembly housing, there is a spring 
tensioned plunger which is the bolt handle 
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lock. When the action is closed, this plunger 
is pushed back into the bolt assembly shell 
and the bolt is unlocked, and it can be raised 
and lowered. Just as soon as the assembly 
moves back, this plunger extends forward to 
lock the handle so that it cannot be lowered. 
To quickly remove the bolt assembly from 
the action, it is necessary to lower the bolt 
when the action is open, and in this case the 
lock plunger can be pushed or depressed 
with a finger to allow the handle to be low- 

The breech face of the barrel is flat as is 
the face of the bolt. However, the face of 
the bolt is recessed for the cartridge head, 
and when the action is closed and locked 
the cartridge head is ringed with steel. As in 
many other tumbolt actions described in 
this book, the ejector is a spring-backed 
plunger positioned in the edge of this 
recess. Also, as in the Savage Ml IOC, 
Browning BBR and Winchester Post-’64 
M70, the extractor lies flush in a mortise in 
one of the locking lugs and like the others is 
spring tensioned. 1 am not especially fond 
of this type of extractor, but of the three 
other rifles mentioned, I believe the Blaser 
has the best one. 

As mentioned earlier, 1 did not remove 
the trigger mechanism for reasons stated. 
However, I know fairly well its make-up. It 
is, I believe, in which the trigger parts are 
housed in an aluminum shell which is in 
turn an integral part of the trigger guard. 
The upper part of this trigger guard fits very 
closely into a recess in the bottom of the 
receiver. So close, in fact, that it might be 
difficult to remove it. Like the triggers in 
many of the modem rifles, it comprises of a 
scar, trigger, and the necessary pins, springs 
and screws. The sear is pivoted at the very 
top and has a projection up front that 
extends upward through a hole in the top of 


the receiver high enough to engage with the 
cocking cam in the bolt. Below this sear is 
the trigger made so that its upper end will 
engage with a similar surface on the bottom 
of the scar. It functions like other triggers 
do, that is, when the action is closed and the 
trigger holds the sear up, the sear holds the 
cocking cam and firing pin cocked until 
released by pulling the trigger. This trigger 
can be adjusted for weight of pull. See the 

The magazine is a heavy aluminum box 
that fits rather loosely in a recess in the alu¬ 
minum receiver. With a barrel and bolt 
assembly removed from the stock, it will 
drop into place. It is a single-column maga¬ 
zine holding two cartridges, and with a car¬ 
tridge in the chamber the rifle is a three-shot 
repeater. My rifle is chambered for the 22- 
250 and the magazine is made accordingly, 
and I do not know if magazines made for 
longer cartridges arc different from my mag¬ 
azine. Anyway, my magazine has a grooved 
spring-tensioned follower and an unusual 
arrangement to hold the cartridges in the 
magazine and to guide them straight into the 
chamber. This arrangement consists of a 
two-lipped spring-tensioned gadget near the 
front of the magazine box which can move 
up and down independently from the follow¬ 
er. When a cartridge is pressed into the 
chamber, the shoulders of it spread out the 
lips to hold the cartridge in place. These lips 
hold and guide the cartridge into the cham¬ 
ber until the cartridge has moved forward 
beyond the lips. It is sort of clever. 


The Blaser is a takedown rifle with a very 
unique, simple and sensible design. It prob¬ 
ably came about in that the designer wanted 
a rifle which will accept interchangeably 
other caliber barrels, magazines and bolt 


assemblies in addition to the ones furnished 
with the rifle. For example, my Blaser rifle 
is a 22-250, and if 1 so choose 1 could order 
a different caliber of those suitable for this 
rifle and magazine, or even a bolt assembly. 
If 1 wanted a 7mm-08 caliber, I would order 
a barrel in that caliber and with it would 
come the correct magazine. Then, if I 
installed a scope on the barrel and sighted-in 
the rifle using it, I could switch from the 22- 
250 to the 7mm-08 at will and be quite cer¬ 
tain that the zero would stay the same. 
Lastly, suppose I lost the sight of my right 
eye, I could order a left-handed bolt assem¬ 
bly and everything would fit properly to the 

The trouble with all of this is that few 
riflemen or hunters would use any of the 
above accessories. What so often happens is 
that if a shooter has a Blaser in one caliber 
of his or Iters first choice, and then they do 
get another barrel for another caliber, they 
usually wind up with an extra barrel and 
magazine they seldom if ever use. If there 
has to be an extra bolt assembly besides to 
affect a change, and if they have considered 
the total cost of a change in calibers, they 
will surely wish they had purchased an 
entire new rifle instead. I have witnessed 
this often, and it usually ends up the extra 
barrels remaining in the gun cabinet never to 
be used. The whole idea of a takedown gun 
sounds mighty good especially to the 
younger shooters and hunters, but us old- 
timers and experienced riflemen know it just 

Anyway, the procedure to take the Blaser 
rifle down is quite simple. I find it best to 
remove the bolt assembly first, then the bar¬ 
rel and then the magazine. To remove the 
bolt assembly, merely open the action part 
way, then by depressing the bolt lock 
plunger on the left front end of the bolt, low- 
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er the bolt handle, after which the assembly 
can be slid back off the receiver. Then with 
the proper Allen wrench, turn loose the take¬ 
down screw under the action until it is loose 
(it will not fall out) and lift the barrel from 
the action. After the barrel and bolt assembly 
are removed, tip the stock over and the mag¬ 
azine will drop out. Reassemble in reverse 
order. In the replacing of the bolt assembly, 
insert the ends of the rails low in the grooves 
in which they slide while holding the rear 
end of the assembly centered and low over 
the comb within 3 /n" or so from touching. 
The assembly should then slide freely for¬ 
ward. Now, if the bolt handle has been 
raised, lower it so that the bolt assembly 
slides over the sear, after which raise the 
handle to full cock and the bolt will slide 
home. 

Trigger Adjustment 

There is only one adjustment available on 
the Blaser trigger and that is the adjustment 
for weight of pull. When I received my 
R84,1 could not have asked for a better trig¬ 
ger and it needed no further adjustment. 
However, to make further adjustment pro¬ 
ceed as follows: Take down the rifle as de¬ 
scribed above. In the bottom center of the 
magazine cavity there is a screw. This 
screw holds a cover plate down. Remove 
the screw and the cover plate to exposed the 
weight of pull adjustment screw. Using a 
small screwdriver, turn this screw clock¬ 
wise to increase weight of pull, counter¬ 
clockwise to decrease it. You can determine 
if you have over-done the adjusting, or if 
you have improved it, by pressing down on 
the sear with your thumb and squeezing the 


trigger. The sear is the small steel projection 
above the top of the rear end of the receiver. 
This part also serves as the bolt-stop. When 
you have finished, reassemble the gun and 
test the trigger. Do this by smartly closing 
the action several times, and if the striker 
falls even once you had better increase the 
weight of pull. 

Comments 

The literature that came with my Blaser 
R84 states that the rifle is furnished with a 
top scope mount attached, and that the 
mount is identified as a Blaser. My rifle 
came with a mount attached along with a 
pair of one inch rings. Perhaps the mounts 
once used on this rifle were Blaser mounts, 
but on my rifle the mount base and the rings 
looked to me all the world like Redfield 
products. Regardless, the one-piece base was 
securely attached by three screws to the bar¬ 
rel extension with one end projecting beyond 
the rear of it by about .750". Almost all of 
Redfield one-piece bases are made so that 
the opposing screw section goes to the rear, 
but on the mount base made for the Blaser 
this section is up front. This had to be to get 
the scope as low as possible, and I find noth¬ 
ing wrong with the base fitted on backward 
to the usual practice. 

I must say here that not all scopes are suit¬ 
able for this rifle. The problem can be that 
the reticle cell on a scope might not allow the 
scope to be mounted back far enough to 
obtain proper eye relief. The Ruger No. 1 
also presents this problem. I put a Weaver 
scope on my rifle which provided the needed 

I found two minor faults with my R84. 


One was that if the safety was engaged and 
then disengaged before the rifle was fired, 
something inside the firing mechanism pre¬ 
vents the bolt handle from readily being 
raised. Some minor change inside probably 
would eliminate this. The second one which 
1 have already mentioned before in this chap¬ 
ter was that the tip of the forearm pressed 
against the right side of the barrel. This was 
easily corrected by sanding out this area of 
the forearm channel so that it no longer con¬ 
tacted the barrel. 

It has not been customary with me in these 
chapters to test the rifles for accuracy, espe¬ 
cially not the newer ones. However, because 
the Blaser rifle is so different from all the 
others, and a takedown one at that, I was 
curious about the accuracy potential of my 
particular rifle. Also, because I ordered my 
rifle chambered for the 22-250, which is a 
varmint caliber and my all-time favorite for 
many years, I had a skilled rifleman friend 
test it with his favorite handloads. Sighted 
with an 8x scope, and shooting at 100 yards, 
the first two shots from a dry and cold barrel 
struck less than .500" centcr-to-ccnter. 
Adjusting the scope to hit on point of aim, 
five more shots were fired. They grouped 
about one minutc-of-angle. However, if the 
first three shots of that group had been fired 
with the first two shots, all would have land¬ 
ed within less than .750 MOA. That, my 
friends, is excellent varmint shooting accu¬ 
racy. More groups were fired with the barrel 
heated up from previous shots and they ran 
slightly above MOA. That is still good for 
most varmints. What has always been of 
highest priority to me in a varmint rifle, 
especially for crows, is that my rifle will 
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This photo shows the recoil lug on the bottom ot the barrel extension and the 
recess tor it in the top (rant ot the receiver as shown by the arrows. 


Blaser R84 Action 
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If YOU HAVE a militaiy rifle or action with 
CESKOSLOVENSKA ZBROJOVKA, A.S. 
BRNO VZ-24 stamped on the side of the 
receiver, you own one of the very best Model 
98 types ever made. If you have a rifle marked 
ZBROJOVKA-BRNO and MODEL ZKK, 
then you have one of the nicest sporting rifles 
made in Europe. Both were made in the city of 
Bmo, Czechoslovakia; the VZs in great num¬ 
bers from 1924 to 1945, and the ZKKs in 
more recent years. The VZs arc very common 
as many of them were sold on the surplus 
market, but the ZKKs are quite rare in the U.S. 
The VZ action is the same as the standard 
M98 military action described in another 
chapter, but the ZKK is quite different. 

History 01 the Bmo Finn 

A brief history of the Bmo firm is in order 
because not much is known about it. According 
to my information, about 1918 some military 
men took over the Austro-Hungarian armament 
shop in Bmo, naming it the State Armament & 
Engineering Works. A year later the name was 
changed to Czechoslovak State Armament 
Works. Prior to 1924 this firm produced and 
assembled several thousand Mannlicher rifles 
and more than 40,000 M98 Mauser-type rifles. 

In 1924 the firm name was again changed 
to Ceskoslovenska Zbrojovka A.S., which 
translated means Czechoslovakian Arms Fac¬ 
tory Ltd. However, it was then more com¬ 
monly known as the CZ firm. The principal 
product manufactured was the M24 (or VZ- 
24) Mauser rifle for Czechoslovakia and sev¬ 
eral other countries. Various other basic M98 
military rifles and carbines were also made 
there in large numbers for many countries the 
world over, including many which Germany 
used in WWII. 

After WWII, the firm’s name was again 
changed, this time to Zbrojovka Bmo (Bmo 
Arms Works) or ZB for short. This was again 
changed, at least for a short time anyway, to 


Zbrojovka Bmo-Jan (or Jane) Sverma (or 
Svetmy) Works. 

In the late 1930s, the firm began making a 
line of fine tumbolt sporting rifles based on 
the VZ-24 action. After WWII, they modified 
the action considerably and began making an 
even better sporting rifle called the Model ZG 
47. They also made a short-actioned 22 Hor¬ 
net bolt rifle, the Bmo ZKM 465. 

For a few years in the late 1940s and early 
1950s, Bmo rifles were imported into the U.S. 
I think these few Bmo rifles reaching the U.S. 
in the 1960s, especially the Model ZKK, had 
been shipped in from a large sports shop, Waf- 
fcn-Frankonia, of Germany. Others came into 
the U.S. through Canada. In the 1969 Ellwood 
Epps catalog, a “Bmo 222 Rem.” rifle was 
listed. No model designation was given. As of 
1995, Magnum Research, Inc., began serious 
importation of the ZKK 602 and others. 

The Bnno ZG 47 

The “47” probably indicates the date this 
rifle was introduced. As most often pictured 
and seen, it is generally a typical German-type 
spotter with a vety trim stock and slender bar¬ 
rel. While styles varied, the usual ZG 47 has a 
walnut stock of minimum dimensions, includ¬ 
ing a very thin comb, small cheekpiccc, a small 
but well-curved pistol grip, and a slim, tapered 
forend ending with a schnabcl. Narrow sling 
swivels screwed into the stock were standard, 
as were a horn pistol grip cap and buttplatc. 
Grip and forend were checkered. The 23.6" 
round tapered barrel sported a band ramp front 
sight with changeable sight blades and a 
windage-adjustable folding rear sight mounted 
on a small ramp made integral with the barrel. 
Later on they were made with a plain German- 
type stock without checkpiece and grip cap or 
with the heavier American-type spotter stocks, 
the latter having a very pronounced Monte 
Carlo comb and a full forend. 

The ZG 47 action was like the basic M98 


type, but with these “improvements;” I) 
Receiver ring and bridge have integral scope 
mounting bases or dovetails, flat on top, with 
the top of the bridge lower than the ring. The 
dovetail covered the entire length of the bridge, 
but the receiver dovetail ended just short of the 
front edge of the receiver. The Brno-made ZG 
47 scope mount was called a “slidc-on” type 
bridge mount with thumbscrew-tightened 
clamps. An anchor block, provided on the left 
rear of the base, engaged a matching notch cut 
into the side of the receiver bridge, preventing 
tire scope and mount from moving forward 
under recoil. 2) The streamlined bolt sleeve had 
a rotary-type safety built into its right side. Piv¬ 
oted upward, the safety locked both striker and 
bolt, its low position allowing operation with a 
low-mounted scope. 3) The pear-shaped bolt 
handle, dropping straight down, is also made so 
that it can be operated under the low-mounted 
scope. 4) The all-steel magazine has a hinged 
doorplate, its latch in the front of the trigger 
guard bow. 5) Two trigger mechanisms were 
available: a standard double-set or a single- 
stage type with a built-in single-set trigger. 

ZG 47 rifles were available in 270,7x57mm, 
7x64, 30-06, 8x57mm, 8x64S, 9.3x62 and 
10.75x68. These well-made rifles are usually 
highly prized by their owners. They were listed 
in tile 1964 Waffen-Frankonia catalog, the best 
grade at $139.50. 

The Brno ZKK 

I don't know exactly when the Model ZKK 
Bmo rifle was first offered, but probably after 
1965.1 first read about it in the 1969 issue of 
the Gun Digest 

Illustrated here are three different views of 


(Above) Czech Brno ZKK 601 rifle cham¬ 
bered for the 222 Remington cartridge. 
Obsolete Kesselring mount rings are used 
here to attach the scope to this rifle. 
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the ZKK 601: The ZKK-600 has the standard- 
length action for cartridges of the 8xS7mm to 
30-06 length. The ZKK-601, a shorter action, 
is used for such cartridges as 222, 243 and 
308. The ZKK-602, a long or “magnum" 
action, handles such large cartridges as the 37S 
H&H Magnum and 404 Jeffery. 

Except for action length and calibers, ZKK- 
600 and ZKK-601 rifles are alike;—typical Ger¬ 
man-type sporting rifles, quite light and trim. 
The walnut stock without the very thin comb or 
the schnabel is otherwise typically European, 
with a small, uncapped pistol grip, and a very 
slender, short forend. The moulded plastic 
buttplate docs not have rounded edges and 
looks out of place. The checkered panels on the 
grip and forend cover a goodly area, but the 
checkering was not well done, at least not on 
the rifle 1 examined. A plain 1" sling swivel is 
screwed into the buttstock; the front swivel is 
mounted on a barrel band, several inches for¬ 
ward of the forend tip. The comb is quite low, 
about 1/2" below the bolt when it is opened, and 
low enough so that the open sight can be readi¬ 
ly used. The 23.6" slim, round-tapered barrel 
carries a band-ramp front sight, made so that the 
blade sight can be easily replaced. The folding 
leaf rear sight, dovetailed into an integral ramp 
on the barrel, is adjustable for windage only by 
driving it over. Flipped up, it presents a small-U 
sighting notch, and when lowered, it is out of 
the way when the rear aperture sight is used. 

The rear aperture sight is built into the top 
flat of the receiver bridge, that is, within the 
integral scope mount base. Pressed down, it 
lies entirely within the receiver bridge, thus is 
out of the way if the regular open sights or a 
scope are used. Depressing a plunger on the 
right side of the bridge pops the aperture up 
into view. A screw in the front of the aperture 
arm adjusts elevation, while another screw in 
the aperture arm adjusts windage. 

The 601 rifle weighs about 6.75 pounds, 
the ZKK-600 about 7. 

The ZKK-602 rifle, made for the 375 and 
458 Magnums, is heavier, going around 9 
pounds. Besides having a longer action with a 
deeper magazine, it is also beefed up in other 
areas. The stock of the 602 nicely accommo¬ 
dates the dropped magazine. It is of English 
style, with a short, slim forend, no checkpiece, 
no grip cap or forend tip, decent checkering, 
and a thick black trestle-type recoil pad with no 
white-line spacer. It is stocked in a classic pat¬ 
tern for offhand shooting with the excellent 
express sights, there being a bit more drop to 
the stock than is usual for a rifle designed for 
use with a scope. The magnum-length 602s in 
either 375 H&H or458 Winchester calibers are 
handy, well balanced rifles clearly designed for 
iron-sight use against dangerous game. 

The 602 rear sight is an express-type, with 
a fairly wide vee notch, marked for 100 yards. 
There are two folding leaves for 200 and 300 


Bmo ZKK 601 action. Tha ZKK 600 and 602 actions are similar to this one, but have longer 
magazine boxes. The action is shown with the peep sight up in sighting position, action 
cocked, and the safety in the OFF (tipped back) or FIRE position. When the safety is tipped 
forward, it locks the sear and the bolt, the latter being accomplished by the top of the safety 
engaging over the bolt lock lug (indicated by arrow) on the base of the bolt handle. 


yards, and these snap up and down very posi¬ 
tively to stay where they are put, in spite of 
heavy recoil. The front sight is an easily- 
replaced bead, covered by a hood with a 
cutout to admit light onto the rear face of the 
bead. The 602s have a second recoil lug 
formed at the rear end of the lug under the 
rear sight, integral with the barrel, that bears 
against a steel block inlctted into the forend. 
The barrels, at least on the 602s, are hammer 
forged and lapped, and are very smooth inside 
and very accurate. The contours of the action 
bottom are different also, more on that later. 
Except for these points and having a barrel 
proportionally larger, the 602 is just like the 
600 and 601 models. It is not furnished with 
the extra single-set trigger, and it docs not 
have the aperture rear sight. 

The ZKK Brno Action 

The ZKK action cannot be described as 


merely “an improved M98 Mauser” action, 
for it is much more than that. The action is of 

The one-piece receiver is a forging, very nice¬ 
ly machined on every surface. The 602 is proba¬ 
bly the only forged magnum-length Mauser 
action made anywhere in the world today, some¬ 
thing that ought to make custom rifle-builders sit 
up and take notice. Inside the receiver ring, the 
M98 collar is slotted only on the right for the 
extractor, a good feature that adds strength. The 
recoil lug, made as an integral part of the receiv¬ 
er ring, has ample bearing surface with the stock 
to prevent set-back. Except for tire 602, there is 
no flat surface under the receiver ring, which is 
regrettable since a flat surface here might add 
years to the life of the stock by preventing possi¬ 
ble splitting. 

The magnum-length 602, on the other hand, 
has a flat surface between the very thick recoil 
lug and the front of the magazine cutout. There 
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bottom surface of die action in two areas: near 
the front of the magazine opening, and under 

wood and into the rear spacer bushing, and pre¬ 
vent the metal from sliding along the wood in 
recoil, which seems to help greatly to prevent 
splitting. These stocks have no cross-bolts 
whatsoever, though due to the simple trigger 
design, there is rather a lot of wood thickness 
remaining in front of the trigger, where hard- 
kicking rifles generally start to split their stocks. 

The receiver ring is about 1.65" long. The 
bridge, about 1.50" long, is built up so its top 
is level with the raised top of the ring. The 
ring and bridge tops are flat, becoming inte¬ 
gral scope mount bases after grooves are 
milled in their sides. As mentioned earlier, an 
excellent and fully adjustable pop-up rear 
aperture sight is built into the base on the 
bridge. A deep notch is cut into the left side of 
the bridge for the anchor block of the Brno 
scope mount rings. 

The high left receiver wall between the ring 
and bridge is unnotched, though its top half is 
made thinner to reduce weight. The ejection 
port opening on the right extends to the bot¬ 
tom of the locking lug raceway. Both walls 
are greatly strengthened and stiffened by a 
heavy-walled magazine-box guide or retainer, 
similar to, but heavier than, the M70 Win¬ 
chester and M77 Ruger actions. The sides of 
this box arc quite thick, and with the right 
wall extending back to the safety, they offer a 
considerable flat surface area for bedding. 

Integral cartridge guide lips on cither side 
of the magazine-well opening hold the car¬ 
tridges in the magazine and guide them into 
the chamber when the bolt is closed. The 
loading ramp in front of the magazine-well 
opening is deep and polished smooth. 

The magazine box is made of heavy sheet 


metal—pressed, bent and formed into a rigid 
box. I assume that at least four different sized 
boxes are made to handle the four families of 
cartridges for which these rifles are cham¬ 
bered. This would include the short magazine 
for the 222 cartridge (it is 2.250" long inside), 
one for the 243 and 308 (about 2.875" long), 
one for the 30-06 family, and the longest one 
for the 375 H&H Magnum and 404 Jeffery 
cartridges. In the 30-06 and shorter magazines, 
grooves are pressed into the sides of the box at 
the cartridge shoulder junction to hold the car¬ 
tridges back in the box to prevent battered bul¬ 
let points as the rifle recoils from firing. 

The receiver accepts only the magazine 
box for the cartridge family for which the 
action is made, and the cartridge guide lips in 
the magazine well arc made accordingly. 

The usual W-shaped follower spring is 
used with a steel follower, the latter machined 
on all surfaces and polished very smooth. Tire 
unusual thing about it is that the ridge which 
staggers the cartridges in the magazine is on 


the right side rather than on the left, as are the 
followers in most other actions. However, the 
602 has it on the left. 

The trigger guard is combined with the 
magazine plate, and the magazine box is held 
between this part and the receiver when the 
rifle is assembled. The doorplate is hinged to 
the front of the guard plate. A very neat and 
heavy plunger-type catch in the front top part 
of the guard bow holds the milled doorplate 
closed. The doorplate, particularly on the drop- 
box 602, is very beautifully machined through¬ 
out, obviously not an investtnent casting. 

Guard screws, going through the ends of the 
trigger guard plate and threading into the recoil 
lug and receiver tang, hold the action securely 
in the stock. Sleeves or bushings are used over 
each of these screws to provide the proper spac¬ 
ing between the trigger guard plate and receiver. 
The ends of the follower spring slip into slots in 
the doorplate and follower to hold these parts 
together. Incidentally, the guard screw threads 
arc about .230" in diameter, their pitch being 
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Top view of the rear part of the Bmo ZKK action, with bolt removed, showing the location of 
the trigger adjustment screw within the safety locking lug recess, as indicated by the arrow. 


about thirty-three threads per inch. 

The bolt is a one-piece forging, the bolt han¬ 
dle an integral part. The dual opposed locking 
lugs on the front of the bolt are solid; that is, nei¬ 
ther one is slotted or drilled. The bolt face is 
slightly recessed for the cartridge rim, with this 
recess undercut at the bottom as on the M98 bolt 
to allow cartridges to slip under the extractor 
hook when being fed from the magazine. (This 
feature largely eliminates the possibility of dou¬ 
ble loading. I consider this a desirable feature in 
a hunting rifle—more desirable than a fully 
recessed bolt head.) The approaches to the lock¬ 
ing-lug shoulders inside the receiver ring are 
beveled and, on rotating the bolt to lock it, the 
bolt is cammed fully forward. 

The low-profile bolt handle will clear a 
low-mounted scope. Its stem, round and 
slightly tapered, ends in a pear-shaped grasp¬ 
ing ball. The ball has a hole drilled in it, to con¬ 
siderable depth. The bolt handle is on the very 
rear end of the bolt, and its base partially encir¬ 
cles the bolt. The under part of this base serves 


as the third safety locking lug by engaging a 
matching recess milled into the receiver. The 
upper part of the base has an angled surface 
which contacts a matching surface in the 
bridge when the bolt handle is raised, and this 
provides the initial extraction power. 

The extractor is of the long one-piece non¬ 
rotating Mauser type attached to the bolt body 
by a collar. A lip under the front end of the 
extractor, engaging a groove cut part way 
around the bolt head, prevents longitudinal 
extractor movement. The extractor has 
enough spring, and room enough to spring, to 
slip over the rim of a cartridge placed in the 
chamber ahead of the extractor. 

The ejector is a thin piece of steel lying in a 
slot cut into the bottom of the receiver bridge. 
It pivots on a pin, tensioned by a small coil 
spring and plunger. An angled slot is cut into 
the bolt head, and on opening the bolt, the tip 
of the ejector moves into this slot to eject the 
cartridge case or cartridge to the right. 

The bolt-stop is a heavy piece of sheet steel 


fitted into a slot cut into the bottom left side of 
the bridge and opening into the left locking lug 
guideway. Pivoted on the safety pin, it is ten¬ 
sioned by a small but stiff coil spring. The bolt is 
stopped in its rearward travel when the left lock¬ 
ing lug contacts the bolt-stop. The rear end of the 
bolt-stop projects out of the receiver just behind 
the bridge, and by pressing this part forward the 
bolt-stop is tipped down to allow removal of the 
bolt. The ejector and bolt-stop arc close copies 
of the same parts in the old Model 70 action, and 
there is nothing wrong with these systems. 

The firing mechanism is composed of the 
bolt sleeve, one-piece firing pin, coil mainspring, 
cocking piece, mainspring retainer nut, main¬ 
spring retainer nut lock and bolt-sleeve disas¬ 
sembly catch and spring. The bolt sleeve, 
threaded into the rear of the bolt, is bored 
through for the cocking piece. The cocking 
piece is semi-permanently attached to the firing 
pin with a cross pin. The stiff coil mainspring is 
compressed between the stem of the bolt sleeve 
and the mainspring retainer nut lock and retainer 
nut, with this part being threaded on tire firing 
pin. This threaded portion is flattened, and the 
inside of the lock is made to fit over it so it will 
not him. The front of this lock has two small 
humps which engage in shallow notches in the 
retainer nut, and with mainspring pressure 
against the lock, the retainer nut is prevented 
from turning. A small disassembly catch is built 
into the left side of the bolt sleeve, its purpose 
being to hold the cocking piece back so the fir¬ 
ing mechanism can be easily unscrewed from 
the bolt. Before the bolt is removed from the 
rifle, this catch can be engaged to hold the cock¬ 
ing piece back by pressing it in while opening 
the bolt handle (sec takedown instructions). A 
cam on the cocking piece engages in a cam 
notch in the rear of the bolt, and on raising the 
bolt handle, the striker is cocked. There is no 
separate bolt-sleeve lock, the bolt sleeve being 



Top view of the Bmo 
ZKK action showing: 

(A) Mauser type extrac¬ 
tor, (B) rear aperture 
sight built Into the 
receiver bridge, (C) bolt 
lock lug, (D) safety, (E) 
bolt sleeve, (F) cocking 
piece, (G) primary- 
extraction cam surface. 
(H) windage lock 
screw, and (I) elevation 
adjustment screw. 
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The accessory single-set trigger which is furnished as an extra with the ZKK 600 and 601 
nfles. It is shown here in the "un-set" position, and the rifle can be fired In the normal way by 
merely pulling the trigger back. (A) pin which holds the two set trigger springs in place in the 
trigger guard, (B) trigger spring stop pin, (C) trigger pivot pin, and (D) set trigger sear pin. 

prevented from turning when the bolt is open by this ball engages another small notch in the rear 
the cocking-piece cam resting in a shallow notch of the bolt, helping to keep the bolt sleeve from 

on the rear of the bolt. There is also a small ball turning. The entire firing mechanism is simple 
bearing in front of the bolt-sleeve disassembly and well-designed; lock time is fast and positive, 
catch-spring which projects through a hole The method of holding the mainspring on the 

inside the bolt sleeve; when the bolt sleeve is fill- firing pin via a threaded nut is good, 

ly in place, and when the bolt handle is raised, A feature I have not found on any other 

To fire the ZKK rifle with the single-set trigger, it is pushed foiwaid with the tip of the thumb until 
■set” or cocked, in which position it is shown here. A light touch on the set release lever (A) releas¬ 
es the main set trigger to snap back under tension of the set trigger mainspring to disengage the 
regular sear release (B) from the sear (C). Also clearly shown in this photograph is the ejector (D), 
bolt-stop (E), bolt disassembly catch (F), and anchor recess for the Brno scope mount (G). 



tumbolt action is the way the cocking piece 
on the action fits into and slides in a mortise in 
the tang. A ridge on each side of the cocking- 
cam arm fits into recessed grooves in the 
cocking cam raceway. This prevents binding 
of the cocking piece in the bolt sleeve due to 
upward pressure from the sear when the 
action is cocked, as well as limiting up and 
down play of the cocking piece and bolt. 

The standard trigger mechanism, of the sin¬ 
gle-stage type, is adjustable for weight of pull 
only. The entire mechanism is comprised of 
numerous parts, and most of them are attached 
to the receiver. The sear, the part which projects 
into the cocking-piece cam guideway to hold 
the striker back, is positioned under the receiver 
tang; there it pivots on, and is held in place by, a 
cross pin through the receiver walls. It is held 
upward by a coil spring secured in place under 
the sear by a small arm, which is also held by 
the sear pin. Forward of the sear is the scar 
release, which is held in place by, and pivots on, 
the safety pin. It is tensioned to engage the sear 
by a coil spring, with the top end of this spring 
bearing on a small strip of metal; this, in turn, 
bears against the notched bottom of the trigger 
weight-of-pull adjustment screw threaded into 
the bottom of the receiver. On removing the 
bolt ftom the receiver, the head of this screw is 
exposed in the safety lug notch; turning it in 
(clockwise) increases the weight of pull, and 
vice versa. A shallow notch on the rear of the 
scar release engages a sharp comer on the front 
bottom of the scar to hold the sear up, and the 
striker back, when the action is closed. 

The trigger, which has a well-curved and 
grooved finger piece, is pivoted on a pin in the 
trigger guard. A top aim on the trigger extends 
into a U-notch in the bottom of the scar release, 
and on pulling the trigger back, the sear release 
is tipped down to release the sear against tile 
pressure of the mainspring. There is a very 
slight amount of slack in the trigger, but this is 
not at all bothersome. Otherwise, the trigger 
pull is short and crisp, and the normal weight of 
pull can he adjusted from about 2.5 to 4 pounds. 
This trigger system is standard on all three mod¬ 
els of the Bmo ZKK. However, an extra single¬ 
set trigger accessory unit is furnished with the 
600 and 601, and the trigger guards of these two 
models are set up to accept this unit. 

This accessory unit is comprised of a main 
trigger with a straight finger piece, set trigger 
lever, release-lever adjustment screw, release- 
lever spring, release-lever pin, trigger main¬ 
spring, trigger tension spring, two hold-down 
pins, and the release-lever engagement pin, 
with this last part already fitted in the trigger 
guard. The set trigger is quite easy to install and 
it is done as follows: Remove the trigger guard 
from the stock. Push out the trigger pin, 
remove the trigger, and replace it with the 
assembled set trigger. Before insetting the trig¬ 
ger pin, slip the thin spring into the heavy 
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the square notch in the rear of the trigger; then 
depress the bent part of the springs into the trig¬ 
ger guard and insert a pin through the hole pro¬ 
vided to hold the springs in place. Now 
manipulate the trigger by pushing the finger 
piece forward until the pin can be inserted in 
the hole over the end of die heavy spring. Then 
push the trigger down so the trigger pin can be 
inserted. Turn the adjustment screw in or out as 
required so that as the trigger is pushed fully 
forward, the release lever engages with the 
release-lever pin in the trigger guard to hold the 
trigger forward. The screw can then be adjust¬ 
ed so that only a light pull of the release lever 
will allow the trigger to snap back. Replace the 
trigger guard in the stock. 

The set trigger can also be operated as a 
conventional trigger by merely pulling it back, 
as with the regular trigger. To use as a set trig¬ 
ger, push the trigger ahead with the tip of the 
thumb until it is cocked and stays forward 
under spring pressure, then fire the rifle by a 
light touch on the set trigger release lever. 

I f the rifle is not to be fired after the trigger has 
been set, it can be unset again by placing the 
thumb fitmly behind the trigger and releasing the 
trigger by the forefinger of the same hand. Nev¬ 
er set the trigger until just before you are to take a 
shot, and promptly unset it if the shot is not taken. 

The safety, rugged and positive, is positioned 
on the right side of the receiver tang directly 
behind the bolt handle and is held in place by, 
and pivots on, a pin. It is provided Off and On 
tension by a spring and plunger occupying a 
slot cut into the side of the receiver, just ahead 
of the safety. The safety thumbpiece, large and 
knurled, is convenient in operation. Pulled back, 
the safety is in the Off or Fire position, at which 
time a red dot is visible in the base of the bolt 
handle. The bolt can only be operated when the 
safety is back. When pushed forward, the bolt 
and scar are locked by the top of the safety 
engaging over a projection on the base of the 
bolt handle. The bottom of the safety engages 
over the bottom of the sear and pulls it up slight¬ 
ly. While the safety is convenient to operate and 


the vciy stiff safety plunger spring. This can be 
corrected by shortening the spring. Late model 
602s have a rubber insert that acts as a stop for 
the safety and prevents most of the noise. 

The action is adequately vented in the 
event of a primer or case head failure. A hole 
in the right side of the receiver ring coincides 
with a top comer of the extractor hook. There 
is a single round vent hole in the bolt body 
about one inch back of the bolt head, and gas¬ 
es getting inside the bolt would be vented into 
the left locking lug raceway. There is no 
flange on the left side of the bolt sleeve to 
deflect any gases that might escape back 
through this raceway, so it is no better sealed 
at this point than the M70 Winchester. 

Besides the two guard screws, there is also 


Brno ZKK bolt head showing: (A) extractor, 
(B) right locking lug, (C) undercut bolt-face 
recess, (0) ejector slot, (E) left locking lug, 
(F) gas-vent hole, (G) extractor collar. 




Bottom view of the rear end of the Brno ZKK 
bolt showing: (A) safety lug. (B) cocking-cam 
notch, (C) bolt-locking lug. 


a forend screw to help hold the barrel and 
action in the stock. This screw threads into a 
stud fitted in a groove in the enlarged portion 
of the barrel which forms the rear sight base. 
The 602 has an additional recoil lug machined 
into this enlarged portion of the barrel. The 
groove for the forend stud is milled length¬ 
wise with the barrel, and the stud is made to 
be a loose fit in it. Thus, on tightening this 
screw, the stud moves to the precise location 
of the screw. It might also move in the groove 
as the barrel heats up from firing or if the 
forend should shift through changes in mois¬ 
ture and temperature. While I think it is a 
good idea to have a forend screw in magnum 
calibers, I don't see much use for it in the oth¬ 
er rifles; but if a screw is used, I think the 
method Bmo employs in (he ZKK is the best I 

Metal Finish 

The Bmo ZKK receiver has an unusual fin¬ 
ish. It seems to have been heavily sand-blasted. 
The surface has a matte finish that is greyish in 
color, contrasting with the well-polished blued 
barrel and the bright bolt and extractor; the 
effect is quite pleasing. The bolt sleeve, cocking 
piece, safety, trigger and the bolt-stop are fin¬ 
ished just like the receiver. The bolt handle is 
highly polished and blued, as arc the trigger 
guard and doorplate. These parts are smooth, 
level and well polished. The action was smooth, 
easy to operate, and everything functioned per¬ 
fectly. The boltway inside the receiver was well 
polished, making for smooth bolt operation. No 
bolt guide rib is provided, but the bridge is long 
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Shown here is the Bmo ZKK folding rear sight 
(A) dovetailed into ramp base (8) made integral 
with the barrel. Below is forend screw (C) thread¬ 
ed into a movable stud (D). See text for details. 


enough to guide the bolt properly; there is little 
tendency for the bolt to bind when it is operated. 


There are a few things I don’t like about this 
rifle and a lot of things I do. For my taste, the 
stock is a bit too skimpy, but what I disliked 
most was the cheap square-edged plastic 
buttplate. If 1 had anything to do with the design 
of this rifle I would haw made an extra gas-vent 
hole in the left side of the receiver just behind 
the inside receiver collar and place the vent hole 
in the bolt so it would direct gases into the mag¬ 
azine instead of into the left locking lug race¬ 
way. Other than these points, lire Bmo rifle and 
action are very much to my liking. 

I like the balance and feel of this rifle. On a 
hunting rifle, I like to have the front sling swiv¬ 
el out on the barrel as on this rifle. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the latest 602s haw the front sling swivel on 
the stock, where it can bash the finger on recoil. 
I don’t think any other commercial rifle, made 
now or ever before, has a better open sight setup 
than found on this Bmo rifle. The rear aperture 
sight deserves special mention. It not only is a 
very clever sight, but it is well designed and 
constructed. It is handy and docs not interfere 
with anything. When not in use it is well pro¬ 
tected from damage, and when needed it’s 
instantly ready. It is a little package of insurance 
to a hunter. The shooters to whom I’ve shown 
this rifle have all called this sight a gem. Sadly, 
it's not on the newest 602 actions. 

I don’t believe there is another tumbolt action 
made that has a better, stronger or more posidw 
bolt lock. Few other actions I know of have a 
better, simpler, or more nigged and reliable trig¬ 
ger and ignition system than this Bmo action, I 
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don't think too much of the single-set trigger as 
Bmo has made it, but I find no fault with the 
standard trigger. I like the long Mauser-type 



The Bmo trademark is the letter Z within 
several concentric circles (meant to represent 
a view of the interior of a rifled barrel). This 
emblem, with the words TRADE MARK in 
small capitals, is stamped on the top flat of the 
receiver ring and on the barrel. On the left side 
of the receiver is stamped: 

—ZBROJOVKA BRNO— 

In smaller letters on the side of the bridge 
in three lines is: 

MADE 

IN 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The word BRNO and the model designa¬ 
tion arc stamped on the receiver bridge thus: 

MOD. 

ZKK-600 (or 601 or 602) 

The serial number is stamped on the right 
side of the receiver ring with its last four dig¬ 
its stamped underneath the bolt handle. 
Stamped on top of the barrel are the words: 

ZBROJOVKA BRNO— 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The caliber is stamped on the breech of the 
barrel at the top and also on the follower, vis¬ 
ible when the action is opened. Current 
Czechoslovakian proofmarks (including the 
date, as 66) are stamped on the barrel breech, 
receiver ring and bolt. 

Takedown and Assembly 

First make sure the chamber and magazine 
are empty. To remove the bolt, raise the han¬ 
dle and, while pressing the bolt-stop knob ful¬ 
ly forward, pull the bolt from the receiver. It 
can be reinserted without pressing the knob. 
The safety must be pulled back to remove or 


replace the bolt. 

Bolt disassembly: With the bolt in the rifle, 
turn the handle down, cocking the firing mech¬ 
anism. Press in the disassembly catch and lift 
the bolt handle and withdraw the bolt. The 
cocking piece and firing pin assembly may now 
be easily unscrewed. If the firing mechanism is 
to be further disassembled, it will be first neces¬ 
sary to disengage this catch. Do this by placing 
the firing pin tip on a hard smooth surface and 
depress the bolt sleeve until the catch is freed. 
A simple tool must be made to disassemble the 
firing mechanism, though more recent rifles 
come with this accessory. Saw or file a notch 
about Vi*" wide and 3 / g " deep in a piece of 
heavy sheet metal and place it in a vise with the 
notch up. Insert the firing pin into this notch at 
about the second coil back from the front of the 
mainspring and, while pushing forward on the 
firing pin to compress the mainspring slightly, 
unscrew the firing-pin nut from the firing pin; 
after this, the lock ring, mainspring and firing 
pin can be removed from the bolt sleeve. The 
cocking-piece catch can then be removed from 
the bolt sleeve by using a small drift punch and 
pushing the catch to the inside through a small 
hole over the catch. Be careful not to lose the 
very small plunger, spring and ball bearing that 
are under the catch. To reassemble, insert the 
ball bearing, spring and plunger in the hole in 
the bolt sleeve, depress the plunger with a small 
punch, and then, holding the catch with tweez¬ 
ers, slip it in place. The notched tool you made 
to disassemble the firing pin parts must also be 
used to assemble the parts. In assembling the 
firing pin parts, the firing-pin nut must be turned 
on as far as it will go. but need not be forced 
tight Before assembling the firing mechanism 
into the bolt, the cocking piece must be pulled 
back so the cocking piece catch can be engaged. 

To remove the extractor, lift the hook away 
from the bolt and push the extractor forward. The 
extractor collar can be spread apart and removed. 
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Brno ZKK Trigger System 



the trigger, Doorplate and doorplate catch. 

Disassemble the safety and sear mecha¬ 
nism as follows: Push out the sear pin and 
remove the sear, sear spring and sear-spring 
arm. Push out the safety pin from right to left. 
Lift out the sear release, sear-release spring 
and trigger-adjustment click plate. Lift out the 
bolt-stop and bolt-stop spring. With a small 
punch, pull the safety plunger forward and lift 
out the safety, after which the safety plunger 
and spring can be removed. With a bent 
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The TITLE OF this chapter will require 
some explanation. In another chapter, I 
describe the Browning BBR, a model intro¬ 
duced around 1984. In this chapter, I will try 
to describe a modification of this action 
which Browning calls the A-Bolt, introduced 
in the early 1990s. It is the Model A-Bolt II, 
which has a somewhat different bolt than 
used in previous models. There are three 
grades of the Browning A-Bolt, namely 
Hunter, Stainless Stalker and Medallion. The 
Hunter grade is the lowest in cost. Now 
comes the BOSS in the title. "B-O-S-S”- 
thcsc four letters stand for Ballistic Optimiz¬ 
ing Shooting System. WOW! These four 
words refer to a very distinct and visual fea¬ 
ture of this model, the device on the muzzle 
of the barrel. You will have to read further 
on for Browning’s and my description of this 
device. 

The rifle shown here is the A-Bolt 11 
Hunter, the one I purchased in 1994 and will 
describe. It is chambered for the 25-06 car¬ 
tridge, a very excellent powerful, flat shoot¬ 
ing number ideal for long-range work on the 
larger varmints and for antelope. It has a 
plain walnut stock with no cheekpiece and 
with a non-reflective, rust-resistant, black 
matte surface on the barrel and receiver. 
Without scope, it weighs around 7 pounds. It 
is fitted with Browning’s novel detachable 
magazine which is a feature many hunters 

For this Hunter model, Browning used a 
plain piece of dense walnut, shaping it just 
right for comfortable shooting. It is fitted 
with a smooth-sided recoil pad and sling 
swivel studs for standard sling swivels. After 
being well sanded smooth and level, it was 
given a glossy hard surface finish of some 
kind, and both the pistol grip and forearm 
cleanly checkered. I like the pistol grip on it. 
It is not capped, and its end is blended 


smoothly with the bottom line of the stock. I 
also like the height of the comb and the 
thickness of it, making it ideal for scope 
sighting. The receiver is bedded into a scant 
amount of bedding compound, and from the 
receiver forward the barrel is entirely free- 
floated as this is a part of the BOSS system. 
There is no bedding compound in the tang 
area. However, there is a steel shim between 
tang and wood, the reason for that I can only 

Now comes the real BOSS system, which 
is the muzzlcbrake on the muzzle of the 
22” round tapered barrel. I am going to call 
this feature a device rather than a brake 
because Browning credits it for doing 
much more than to reduce recoil. Anyway, 
this device accompanied by a checkered 
lock nut is threaded on the barrel with 
threads cut to minimum tolerances so that 
both parts can be just turned by hand. In 
addition, a nylon strip in the threads of the 
body also make up for some tightness. The 
barrel, lock nut and the brake part are cali¬ 
brated, the purpose of which will become 
clear in the following description of the 
function of this device taken in part direct¬ 
ly from the Browning booklet that comes 
with the rifle. 

General Operation 

The BOSS (Ballistic Optimizing Shooting 
System) operates as an adjustable rifle barrel 
vibration dampener and muzzlebrake. An 
adjustable weight affects accuracy while a 
series of exhaust holes reduce recoil. 

Every time a rifle is fired, barrel vibra¬ 
tions are set in motion. These vibrations 
occur in all directions, even back and forth 
along the axis of the barrel. Browning 
research has confirmed that barrel vibra¬ 
tions are the primary cause of inaccuracy. 
Barrel vibrations are influenced by many 


factors such as bullet type, bullet weight, 
primers, different powders and barrel con¬ 
figurations. 

The BOSS adjusts the timing of barrel 
vibrations so the bullet consistently leaves 
the rifle muzzle at the most advantageous 
time. Once the BOSS is adjusted to this 
“sweet spot" for a given ammunition, your 
rifle will consistently deliver extraordinarily 
tight groups. With precision ammunition, 
BOSS-cquipped rifles of many calibers are 
capable of 100-yard, one-hole groups. The 
smallest three-shot group obtained during 
the BOSS development measured an incred¬ 
ible .067”, using factory loaded hunting 
ammunition. With the BOSS you can tunc 
your rifle to get the optimum accuracy for all 
available factory loads. 

When adjusted to the “sweet spot," the 
BOSS will compensate for slight deviations 
in ammunition velocity. The BOSS will not, 
however, compensate for poor shooting or 
flyers caused by low quality bullets and 
ammunition. 

The unique exhaust hole pattern on the 
BOSS provides considerable recoil reduc- 

The BOSS body length is two inches for 
all calibers. The size of the gas vent holes 
and hole pattern is the same for all calibers. 
The size of the bullet exit hole is the same 
for all calibers except for the 338 Win. 
Mag. The thread system for the 338 Win. 
Mag. is different from other calibers to rule 
out the possibility of accidentally switching 
components and creating an unsafe combi- 

Each BOSS consists of a locknut, body 
and weight. 


(Above) Browning Model A-Bolt II Hunter 
BOSS rifle. 
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Precision accuracy from the BOSS sys¬ 
tem is achieved by calibrating your rifle 
caliber and ammo with a "sweet spot” set¬ 
ting. The “sweet spot” chart in the owner’s 
manual lists average “sweet spots.” These 
may vary between rifles of identical specifi¬ 
cations with a given ammunition. Even 
one-quarter of a turn away from the “sweet 
spot” can cause a group to spread as much 
as one inch or more. We suggest you use 
our listed “sweet spot” setting as a starting 
point in determining the “sweet spot” set¬ 
ting for your particular rifle, then make 
adjustments accordingly. Any change in 
BOSS setting may slightly alter your 
rifle’s point of impact. It’s recommended 
you set the BOSS “sweet spot” setting 
before sighting in your rifle for windage 
and elevation. The BOSS was tested in full 
turn, one-half and one-quarter turn incre¬ 
ments. Tighter groups may be achieved 
with the BOSS tested in other positions. 

Full turn “sweet spot” settings or gradua¬ 
tions are numbered I -10 and inscribed on the 
barrel of your rifle. Smaller, one-tenth turn 
increments are inscribed at the rear of the 
locknut. To set the “sweet spot,” the locknut 
is turned until it rests on the desired “sweet 
spot” number inscribed on you rifle’s barrel. 
One-tenth turn increments arc set by turning 
the locknut clockwise until the desired set¬ 
ting lines up with the hash mark on the bar¬ 
rel. 

Suppose you have a 270-caliber A-Bolt 
rifle and arc sighting in with 150-grain car¬ 
tridges. Referring to the “sweet spot” chart, 
you will find the average “sweet spot" to be 
6.0 for a 270 A-Bolt and 150-grain ammo. 
Turn the locknut until its edge lines up or 
rests on the marking for six on the barrel. 
Since the “sweet spot” is listed as 6.0, the 0 
inscribed on the locknut should line up with 
the hash mark on the barrel. Your BOSS is 
now calibrated for the recommended “sweet 

If you desire to further experiment and 
possibly obtain even tighter groupings, turn 
the locknut one-quarter of a turn clockwise 
and fire your rifle at your target. If groups 
open up, turn the locknut counterclockwise 
and sight-in at different one-quarter turns 
until you are satisfied with your groupings. 
Again, "sweet spots” may vary between 
rifles of identical specifications with a given 
ammunition. As in any sighting-in process, 
best results are obtained through trial and 
error. Once your rifle is fine tuned to its 
“sweet spot,” you will experience accuracy 
you never thought possible. You will need to 
re-tune the BOSS should you decide to shoot 
different brands, lots and types of ammuni- 

Be sure to keep a record of your rifle’s 
“sweet spots,” especially if you use your 


rifle for different game and shoot different 
loads. 

The nouns “sweet spot” could have been 
better named the ideal spot. To determine the 
ideal spot, you will have to do considerable 
test firing. The best way to do that is to fire 
from a solid bench rest in ideal weather at a 
target 100-yard distant. You will want a 
good scope on the rifle, and I would advise 
you to use ear muffs or ear plugs. If you arc 
prone to flinch from recoil or noise, have 
another person do the firing. I would suggest 
you use five-shot groups rather than three- 
shot groups, and to make the test thorough it 
may require fifty or more shots to be taken. 
All of this is very important if you want to 
get the full measure of usefulness that the 
BOSS system will deliver or as Browning 

I find the model designations of Brown¬ 
ing rifles a bit confusing. When I wrote the 
previous chapter back in the early 1980s, I 
knew the rifle as the BBR because it was 
marked as such. Later on it was called the 
A-Bolt. Anyway, if you have read the BBR 
chapter, you will have noticed a number of 
action features in that model that have been 
retained in the A-Bolt II model, and if you 
will compare them with the A-Bolt II 


BOSS in this chapter, you will have noticed 
some differences already with more to 


The A-ffott I Action 

The receiver is threaded up front to 
receive the barrel. The recoil lug is a sepa¬ 
rate part securely held in place between the 
shoulder on the barrel and the receiver. 
Remington has used this sort of recoil lug 
and fastening since 1948 with the introduc¬ 
tion of their Model 721. The front part of 
the receiver, the receiver ring, is round at 
the bottom and machined partially octagon 
on top. The very top of the receiver and 
bridge, or a flat surface if the receiver had 
been machined a full half octagon, has been 
left the same radius as the bottom of the 
receiver. The receiver bridge is machined to 
the same dimensions as the ring with each 
of the surfaces level with those on the ring. 
The top surfaces are drilled and tapped for 
scope mount bases. Even after the machin¬ 
ing has been done on and in the receiver for 
the bolt, magazine well and ejection port 
openings, it is still a very stiff part to ade¬ 
quately hold the free-floated barrel. 
Because the bolt has three evenly spaced 
locking lugs, three locking lug raceways. 
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with one at the bottom, have been cut 
lengthwise in the receiver. Then, of course, 
the rear end of the receiver is machined to 
accept the trigger mechanism, and the bolt 
shroud and bolt handle. 

The bolt on the old model A-Bolt was 
smooth, and so was the bolt raceway in the 
receiver. The A-Bolt II has only three lock¬ 
ing lugs, and the bolt body has three full- 
length matched ridges and the raceway in 
the receiver for the bolt has matching 
grooves. The bolt body could just as well 
have been called a sleeve—a non-rotating 
part between the bolt head and bolt handle 
section. These grooves end up front to form 
the locking shoulders for the bolt lugs. 
Having only three lugs instead of nine as in 
the previous model greatly shortened the 
space of the bolt head, which also short¬ 
ened the receiver ring and shortened the 
travel the cartridge must take going from 
the magazine to the chamber. 1 am quite 


sure that the three locking lugs are equally 
as strong as the nine on the old model. 
Also, the ridges on the bolt body also serve 
as bolt guides as the bolt is opened and 
closed. On my rifle, the bolt slides easily 
and is entirely bind free no matter how the 
bolt is operated. The bolt head is fully re¬ 
cessed to encircle the cartridge rim. The 
simple claw extractor is well made and fit¬ 
ted, more so than in some other rifles with 
the same type of extractor. In this A-Bolt 
rifle, the ejector is a spring-backed plunger 
positioned at the edge of the bolt head re¬ 
cessed similar to the one in the Remington 
Model 700 scries, and this is an improve¬ 
ment over the ejector used in the BBR as 
described in another chapter. 

The bolt handle, extractor cam on the 
receiver bridge, bolt shroud (bolt sleeve), 
cocking piece, firing pin, mainspring, bolt 
shroud lock and spring arc the same in this 
rifle as in the BBR described elsewhere. The 


disassembly instructions for these parts as 
given in the BBR chapter are the same, but 
be advised that this is not an easy procedure. 
Incidentally, the bolt shroud is aluminum 

The trigger mechanism is also a carry¬ 
over from the BBR model. It is attached to 
the receiver in the same manner as in the 
BBR, the safety is the same and the trigger 
has only one adjustment—that of weight of 
pull. The trigger housing is steel. Also car¬ 
ried over are all the magazine parts: hinged 
doorplate, detachable steel magazine box, 
trigger guard and the small parts that make 
up the complete unit. Trigger guard, maga¬ 
zine follower and floorplatc are made of alu¬ 
minum alloy. 

There are three grades and two different 
action lengths of the Browning A-Bolt II, 
namely the Hunter model with a plain no- 
cheekpiece stock with the outside metal hav¬ 
ing a matte non-reflective surface; the Stalker 
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model with stock made of black fiberglass, a 
receiver made of stainless steel and the rest 
of the metal given a matted silver-gray fin¬ 
ish; and the Medallion grade with a stock 
made of more showy wood, better checker¬ 
ing and a higher polish to the metal. Calibers 
for the three for the long-action model are: 
25-06, 270, 30-06, 280, 7mm Rem. Mag., 
300 Win. Mag., 338 Win. Mag., and 375 
H&H Mag.; and for the short model are 223, 
22-250,243,257 Robert, 7mm-08,284 Win. 
and 308. 

There is hardly any feature of the Brown¬ 
ing A-Bolt II BOSS that I can criticize. I 
like its stock, and on the Hunter model I like 
the matte finish on the metal parts. In the 
calibers it is made, the recoil pad is not a 
bad idea. I like the smooth operating and 
bind-free bolt. Although I do not much like 
the looks of the cock-eyed and flattened bolt 
handle knob, it sure fits my hand between 
my crook trigger finger and the middle joint 
of my thumb—it has a natural fit. After 
adjusting the trigger to a three-pound pull, I 
find nothing to criticize. I know some shoot¬ 
ers want a fully adjustable trigger rather 
than the single weight of pull adjustment on 
this nigger. I have run across many shooters 
who demand a fully adjustable nigger, who 
can't be satisfied with any trigger, and often, 
if not always, blame a missed shot on the 
trigger rather than admit it was their fault. 1 
do prefer a safety that locks either the sear 
or striker, but I could get along fine with this 
one. I also like the magazine arrangement 
with the simple steel magazine box attached 
to the hinged doorplate, and the magazine 
can be easily detached from it. If the maga¬ 
zine is left attached when the rifle is put 
away, this almost guarantees that it won't be 
misplaced or lost. That often is a problem 


with rifles having the usual detachable 
magazine. 

I wonder why Browning did not choose to 
retain the recoil lug with its flat platform as 
used on the previous model of this rifle. 

Markings 

Stamped on the left side of the barrel is: 

BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 
MORGAN, UTAH & MONTREAL P.Q. 

MADE IN JAPAN 

Stamped on the right side of the barrel in 

PAT. 4723369 & PEND. 

A-BOLT CAL. 25-06 REM ONLY 

Stamped on right side of receiver bridge is: 

48027NW817 

Note that no markings indicate that it is 
the A-Bolt II. However, the instruction book¬ 
let that comes with this BOSS-cquipped rifle 
has in bold print A-Bolt II on its cover and 
inside. Therefore my designation for it is the 
A-Bolt II BOSS. 

Additional Remarks 

Unless a rifle nut like myself has ready 
access to a lot of rifles of many makes and 
models, such as a few large sporting goods 
stores might have, it is mighty difficult to 
keep abreast of and to examine and study 
new rifles as they are introduced. I have been 
unable to do this, and I must limit myself to 
the ones I can find. Of course I do keep 
abreast of the writings of other gun writers in 
magazines and books, but all too often when 
a new rifle comes on the market they as 
often as not fail to give the full details of the 
features of the rifle I want to know about— 
such as the action mechanism covered by the 
stock. To take an example, during the time 
span between the issuance of the Browning 
BBR described in another chapter and my 
introduction to the A-Bolt BOSS in this 


chapter, I know that several features of the 
BBR were changed before it was discontin¬ 
ued. So do not be too surprised to find that 
your BBR or your A-Bolt Brownings have 
somewhat different actions than I have 
described in these two Browning chapters. 
The Browning A-Bolt BOSS model I pur¬ 
chased in 1994, and which is shown here, is 
the Hunter model, the lowest priced model in 

My A-Bolt BOSS rifle is chambered for 
the 25-06, a cartridge which I have been 
familiar with for many years. My acquain¬ 
tance with it started when it was known only 
as the 25 Niedner, and the few rifles I built 
for it were all astonishingly accurate. That 
was the reason why I bought the A-Bolt 
BOSS in this caliber. My son, Mark, and his 
father-in-law also have rifles for the 25-06, 
and because they have the facilities to test 
my rifle I gave the job to them. From the 
start I did not have to much faith that the 
BOSS system was all that the Browning lit¬ 
erature claimed for it. One reason for my 
skepticism is that the very last rifle I built in 
this caliber could and did from the very start 
put not only three shots into one hole, but 
five shots in one hole at 150 yards, and this 
without any gadget on the muzzle to tinker 
with. Could the BOSS system do any better, 
I wondered? I doubted it. However here are 
Mark's comments: 

“On firing the very first shots with the 
Browning BOSS, I immediately noticed 
two things: the lessened recoil and the 
increased muzzle blast. The recoil is defi¬ 
nitely less than with any other 25-06 rifle I 
have ever fired. The Browning was very 
pleasant to fire in that respect. But the noise 
and muzzle blast was terrible, and I mean 
terrible. Dad (Frank) warned me that I 
should wear ear plugs and this I did, but 
they seemed not to help at all against the 
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The Browning A-Bolt II Stalker rifle. Introduced in 1987, it has a fiberglass/graphite weather¬ 
proof stock; stainless steel receiver; matte silver-gray finish on 22" and 26' (mag.) bamsls; 
caliber options of 270,30-06,7mm Rem. Mag. and 375 H&H; and a weight of 6>/ 2 to 7'h bs. 



The Browning A-Bolt II Varmint rifle (with BOSS). Same as the A-Bolt II Hunter except 
it has a heavy varmint/target barrel, laminated wood stock with special dimensions, flat 
forend and palm swell grip. Chambered only for 223 and 22-250, it comes with BOSS 
barrel vibration modulator and muzzlebrake system. Introduced 1994. 



The Browning A-Bolt II Medallion rifle (with BOSS). Handsome detailing and fine fin¬ 
ish. Rosewood caps on the grip and forend give the Medallion a look of distinction. 
Intricately engraved receiver flats add classic good looks. The hand-select walnut 
stock has a high gloss finish and sharp cut checkering. All metal surfaces have a deep 
lustre finish. Also made for left-handed shooters. Made in all calibers except 375 H&H 
with the optional BOSS. 


Action length .. .9.875" (long action) 

Receiver ring diameter.1.375 4 

Bolt diameter .865" 

Bolt travel .(25-06)4.313" 

Striker travel.250" 

Guard screw spacing.7.938" 

Guard screw threads: 


Ignition . 

i 

Safety^ 


Tumbolt repeater, operated by bolt handle. 

One-piece all steel construction, separate recoil lug, round bottom, part 
octagon on top, drilled and tapped for scope mount bases. 

Three-piece construction, triple forward locking lugs, low-prolile bolt han¬ 
dle, separate non-rotating bolt body and recessed bolt face. 

One-piece firing pin (striker), coil mainspring, cocks on upturn of boll handle. 
Detachable staggered-column box attached to hinged floorplate. 
Single-stage, adjustable for weight of pull. 

Sliding type built in conjunction with trigger mechanism, locks bolt and trigger. 
Spring-backed hook extractor in bolt head. 
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blasts. So before I fired more shots, 1 care¬ 
fully folded my soft leather gloves, placed 
them over my ears and then pulled my 
heavy stocking cap down over them. Still, 
the noise was terrible. My 25-06 Ruger rifle 
kicks more than the Browning, but the 
noise level is far less. 

“As for the accuracy, well, it was nothing 
outstanding. I fired three shots with the 
BOSS sleeve removed and then fired three- 
shot groups with the sleeve adjusted to a dif¬ 
ferent setting for each. The smallest group 


was just over an inch. I fired only twenty 
rounds, so this was not a real test. Perhaps if 
I fired forty to sixty rounds, and did some 
more adjusting to the BOSS device, I might 
have found a setting which would produce 
tighter groups. Anyway, I’ll take a 24" barrel 
and a slightly heavier one on a 25-06 over 
any BOSS-equipped rifle.” 

To close, I want to report on the results a 
friend of mine obtained with his 7mm Mag¬ 
num Browning BOSS. He fired sixty rounds. 
Of course his rifle was scoped and fired from 


a benchrest at 100 yards, as did my son. He 
reported much less recoil than another rifle 
in the same caliber. Then, when I asked 
about the noise level made by the Browning, 
he said it did not bother him hardly at all. As 
for accuracy, the smallest groups he obtained 
were about .750". Perhaps my friend used a 
good set of ear muffs, but of that I am not 
sure. Perhaps he did, but who wears them 
when hunting? From the above information, 
you can form your own opinion as to the val¬ 
ue and usefulness of the BOSS device. 
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The BROWNING ARMS Company intro¬ 
duced their Model BBR high-powered bolt- 
action spotting rifle in 1978 after a period of 
several years in which they produced no rifles 
of this type. Previous to the BBR, Browning 
produced various calibers of centerfire rifles 
built on the three lengths of Finnish-made 
Sako actions (see the chapter entitled Ruger 
Model 77 Mark II) and on the famous Bel¬ 
gium-made FN Mauser actions (see the chap¬ 
ter about FN Actions & Rifles). For a source 
of Model BBRs, Browning has turned west¬ 
ward, for the BBR is made in Japan, the 
source of several other Browning fircaims. 

I have a high regard for the Model 98 
Mauser action, especially so for the FN 
Mauser action as used by Browning and oth¬ 
ers. The FN actions that I have seen and used 
were well made, very functional and very reli¬ 
able. Its major drawback was that it was 
designed to handle only cartridges of 30-06 
head size, and that the receiver was weakened 
when the action was modified to handle 
longer cartridges than the 30-06. There was 
also no practical way to adapt the FN Mauser 
action to handle the 222 family of cartridges. I 
also have the highest regard for the three Sako 
actions—they are extremely well made and 
finished, they are about as light in weight con¬ 
sistent with strength as any tumbolt action can 
be made, and there is an action to handle 
almost any standard centerfire cartridge from 
the 17 Remington on up to the 375 H&H 
Magnum and 458 Magnum. The latest action 


that Browning has adopted, the BBR, is a 
considerable departure from the FN Mauser 
and the Sako threesome. 

The BBR Rifle 

Let’s take a look at the rifle first and then 
go on to the action. As first introduced, the 
BBR rifle is a full-sized rifle weighing around 
8.5 pounds without sights or sling. It has a 24" 
round tapered barrel of medium sporter 
weight. The muzzle diameter is .600". Overall 
length of the rifle is 44.5". The stock is Amer¬ 
ican walnut and styled somewhat similar to 
the Wcathcrby tumbolt rifle stock, with raised 
comb and checkpiece, flared pistol grip and 
flat-bottomed forend. The stock has a high 
gloss finish and is checkered. The checkering 
on my BBR is coarse and not well done. 
There is a dark wood cap on the pistol grip, 
Pachmayr flush quick-detachable sling swiv¬ 
els, and Browning’s own familiar pressed- 
hom buttplatc fined to the stock. On the two 
magnum calibers, a Pachmayr recoil pad is 
used. The receiver is drilled and tapped for 
scope mounts. No provisions arc made on the 
baircl for open sights. The outside metal parts 
arc well polished and blued. BBR calibers arc 
25-06, 270, 30-06, 7mm Magnum and 300 
Magnum. 

The BBR Action 

The receiver of the Browning BBR is 
round up front to accept the baircl. Between 
the shoulder of the barrel and the receiver is 


the recoil lug. This lug is quite massive, and it 
not only serves to restrict rearward movement 
of the barrel and action in the stock, it has a 
flat area extending rearward to serve as a bot¬ 
toming platform against the stock. In other 
words, it is a substitute for a flat-bottomed 
receiver and prevents the round receiver from 
wedging the stock apart when the front guard 
screw is tightened. This is a good arrange- 

The loading and ejection port in the receiv¬ 
er is more than ample in width to load the 
magazine from above, with the bolt open, 
although the magazine can also be loaded 
from below with the action closed by swing¬ 
ing the doorplate open. Additionally, the 
magazine can also be detached and loaded 
independently. On the bottom of the receiver, 
the magazine well is milled flat, and there are 
cartridge guide lips provided in the receiver as 
well as on the magazine box to hold the car¬ 
tridges in place whether the magazine is 
loaded from above or below. 

The receiver ring is round on top, while the 
receiver bridge is somewhat flattened to 
reduce weight. Both are drilled and tapped, 
two holes each for scope mounts. The left 
receiver wall is very rigid, it being approxi¬ 
mately .250" thick, and it has no locking lug 
raceway to weaken it. However, because the 
receiver is round and because both the load¬ 
ing/ejection port and the magazine well open¬ 
ing are extra large, the rail on the right side of 
the receiver between the receiver ring and 
bridge is left very thin. This need not have 
been so—it could easily have been one-eighth 
or more thicker to reduce the width of the 
loading port that much. 

The tang is short, and the right side of it is 
notched to accept the root of the bolt handle. 
This could serve as a safety lug. To extend the 
tang and provide a place to mount the sliding 
tang safety, the BBR has a steel block attached 
below the receiver tang, held there by a stud 
screw—a screw which also serves to accept the 


(Above) The pre-’82 Browning BBR rifle. 
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rear guard screw. This block also provides a 
flat bottoming surface against the stock just as 
the recoil lug does at the front of the action. 

The BBR bolt is a three-piece affair consist¬ 
ing of the bolt head, the cylindrical and hollow 
body, and the bolt handle section. These three 
parts can be separated by the removal of two 
pins. More on this later. BBR’s locking lugs 
are on the bolt head. There are three rows of 
them, nine in all, three in each row. The diam¬ 
eter of the bolt head over the lugs is the same 
as the bolt body, and this eliminates the need 
to have locking lug raceways machined inside 
the receiver. Browning has used a modem 
innovation in providing locking shoulders for 
the bolt head inside the receiver ring. They are 
not machined in as part of the receiver, rather, 
they are machined inside a separate sleeve 
and—with the receiver ring inside to accept 
this sleeve—the insert sleeve is press-fitted 
into place. The lower (left row when bolt is 
locked) locking lugs are wider than the other 
two rows, and this results in a wide path 
between the locking lug shoulders for car¬ 
tridges fed into the chamber. The breech end 
of the barrel is flat, as is the front of the 
recessed boll head. Inside this recessed bolt 
head is the ejector, a plunger and spring held in 
place by a cross pin. 

The extractor is a tiny piece of metal that 
fits into and slides in a cut and a slit in the rim 
of the bolt face recess. It is given tension by a 
piece of spring wire inside the bolt head. For 
the very important job that it has to perform, it 
sure appears to me to be on the puny side. I 
have never seen another extractor quite like it, 

The rear end of the bolt head slips into the 
bolt body, and the two pieces are held togedter 
by a heavy cross pin with a hole in it for the fir¬ 
ing pin to pass through. A very similar arrange¬ 
ment is used in the bolt of the Sportco M44 
rifle. I see nothing wrong widt the arrangement, 
and 1 would prefer it over that of silver brazing 
the two parts together. The bolt body is a thin- 
walled tube with seven longitudinal grooves 
machined in its outside surface. Six of the 
grooves are shallow, and they do more to 
reduce fiction in operating the bolt than to light¬ 
en it. The seventh groove is deeper and longer 
than the others—it is the groove in which the 
projection of the bolt-stop fits to guide the bolt 
upon opening and closing, and to stop the bolt 
in its rearward travel. The bolt-stop is mounted 
on the outside left of the receiver, and it is held 
in place and pivots on a screw threaded from 
the bottom up. The bolt-stop is a simple aflair, 
and although it appears to be little more than 
adequate for the job, I would prefer it over the 
peg type as used on some other modem tumbolt 
rifles described in this book. 

The third part of the bolt is the bolt handle 
section. As many of the other steel parts of this 
action appear to be, the bolt handle section 



Attached between the receiver and barrel, the recoil lug serves two functions: as the recoil 
lug and as a bottoming platform against the stock. Browning also used a bedding compound 
in the recoil shoulder area for a close fit between metal and wood. 


probably is an investment casting. It is anchored 
to the bolt body with a pin through the under¬ 
side of the bolt body. A cocking cam notch 
milled into the rear of the bolt handle section 
cocks the striker on the upturn of the handle. 

The bolt sleeve is of one-piece construction 
and threads into the bolt with right-hand 
threads. It is enclosed on the sides, top and 
back, but open below, and it is very neatly 
shaped to keep weight to a minimum. The fir¬ 
ing mechanism consists of the one-piece strik¬ 
er, coil mainspring and the striker head. The 
entire underside of the bolt sleeve has a notch 
machined lengthwise through it so that the 
striker with striker head can slip in and out of 
it. This is not easily done since the mainspring 
is very stiff and is compressed between the 
front of the bolt sleeve and a collar on the 
front of the striker. 

BBR's shotgun-styled sliding safety is a 
good one. Mounted in a separate block that is 
fastened to the underside of the receiver tang, 
there is plenty of room behind the bolt sleeve 
to operate it—even the top of the grip is hol¬ 
lowed out behind the safety so the shooter can 


release it unhampered. A spring provides 
SAFE and FIRE positions for the safety. 
When the safety is rearward, a rotary cam in 
the trigger mechanism blocks the nigger so it 
cannot be pulled. On the same rotary lock is 
mounted a rod that projects upward into the 
notch for the bolt handle, locking the bolt 
closed. Although not entirely silent, the safety 
is not noisy when moved to the FIRE position. 

A windowed steel housing contains the 
trigger mechanism, and it is attached to the 
bottom of the receiver by a cross pin up front 
and by the safety block at the rear. The mech¬ 
anism is built on the same principle as the 
common Timney and similar triggers in that 
it contains a scar, a trigger that engages with 
it, and the necessary pins and springs. The 
BBR trigger mechanism, however, has only a 
single adjustment—a screw and locknut to 
adjust for weight of pull. The stock has to be 
removed to make this adjustment. The trigger 
spring and the area where the trigger engages 
with the scar are visible through holes on 
either side of the trigger housing. The cam 
stud on the trigger that engages with the safe- 
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The sliding tang safety of the BBR is conveniently placed, and the 
cocking indicator projecting below the contoured bolt sleeve can be 
felt and seen. 


ty cam is also visible, as is the bolt lock rod. 
The trigger let-off in my BBR rifle has a trifle 
too much take-up and over-travel, as well as a 
bit of roughness in the take-up. It seems to me 
that Browning would have bran wise to have 
provided adjustments for take-up and over- 
travel in this mechanism. 

The trigger guard bow is made of an alloy 
and is held in its inlcttcd area in the stock by 
the rear guard screw and by a screw up front. 
It is very neat in shape, and the trigger is well 
positioned in it. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the 
BBR is its magazine. It is not new with 
Browning, because I have seen a similar mag¬ 
azine on a custom-built rifle, although I 
believe it is the first time such a magazine sys¬ 
tem has been used on a commercial model. 
To describe this magazine briefly is to say that 
it is a semi-detachable, staggered-column, 
box magazine attached to the hinged floor- 
plate. It can be loaded through the open action 
or from below with the doorplate swung 
down or with the magazine detached. Also, 
the magazine box, if it is never detached, 
won't get lost or misplaced. 

The BBR floorplatc is hinged to a plate 
through which the front guard screw passes, 
and this holds the assembly in place. The hinge 
plate is steel; the doorplate a lightweight alloy. 
A latch built in the fiont of the trigger guard 
holds the floorplatc closed. The magazine box 
consists of a thin steel shell with a removable 
steel bottom, and inside it is an alloy follower 
and a cross-legged follower spring. In the front 
of the box there is an alloy block which serves 
as the feed ramp. The box has curved-in car¬ 
tridge guide lips to hold the cartridges in place, 
yet they allow the cartridges to be easily 


stripped out by the bolt or fingers. Lastly, the 
magazine box can be easily and quickly 

by a lip engaged in a slit at the rear and by a 
spring-backed plunger up front. To detach the 
magazine box, merely lift the front end of the 
box up and, presto, it is in your hand. The box 
is easily taken apart for cleaning. It seems to be 
a very practical magazine system. 

You may wonder at my description of the 
follower spring. Well, it is a cross-legged 
affair with one leg hinged to the rear of the 
follower and both legs hinged together in the 
middle, with a small torsion spring on the cen¬ 
ter hinge pin to keep the legs crossed and the 
follower under pressure. The cross legs hold 
the follower at a constant level position with¬ 
out binding. It is unlike any other follower 
spring mechanism that I have ever observed. 

Here I must also mention four other fea¬ 
tures found on the BBR. The first one visible 
from the outside is the cross pin or dowel 
through the stock at the recoil shoulder area. 
The use of this pin in this area will almost cer¬ 
tainly prevent the stock from splitting due to 
recoil. The second feature is the use of an 
epoxy compound at the inletting area of the 
recoil lug. Its use here assures a perfect fit of 
the recoil lug against the stock. The next fea¬ 
ture has probably never been used before on a 
commercial rifle. It is a forend stiffener or 
anti-warp feature—an 8" U-channel made of 
aluminum epoxied in a groove in the forend. 
The channel is probably no heavier than the 
wood removed to put it in place. I doubt if this 
feature will be of much value, although know¬ 
ing a bit about the wood that Browning has 
been using of late, the channel may help sta¬ 
bilize the forend. The last feature is that the 


barrel is free-floated, which means that the 
forend channel is made deep and wide enough 

with a free-floated bane! generally retains its 
zero much better than a rifle with a barrel 
pressure-inletted into the forend. A frec-float- 
cd battel stays sighted-in regardless of weath¬ 
er conditions, or how the rifle is held when 
fired, or whether or not a sling is used when 
firing—all provided the barrel is not tested on 
or against something. Often, but not always, a 
free-floated barrel delivers the best accuracy 

At the time I purchased my BBR, the store 
where I bought it had several more in stock. 
In going over my rifle, I noticed the cross pin 
through the stock projected slightly on both 
sides of the stock and that the buttplate also 
extended beyond the edge of the stock. This 
seemed to indicate that the stock had shrunk 
after it was finished. Then I checked the other 
BBR rifles and I noticed the same condition 
on them. Anyway, I am glad my rifle has an 

although I fear that if the stock shrinks any 
more the forend will split down the ranter. 

Takedown and Reassembly 

Always, when handling a tumbolt rifle, 
whether in a spotting goods store, in your 
home, in a hunting camp or wherever, open 
the bolt and make sure the rifle is unloaded. 

To remove the bolt, open it, press the front 
end of the bolt-stop down and slide the bolt 
rearward, out of the action. 

To disassemble the bolt, proceed as fol¬ 
lows: 1) Make a simple tool to hold the strik¬ 
er back. Take a 6" piece of */«" rod and bend 
it in the middle to form a two-tined fork, with 
the fork spaced to enter into the space under 
the bolt sleeve on each side of the striker in 
front of the cocking head. 2) Grasp this tool 
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In a groove inside the forend, Browning has inserted an aluminum channel to stiffen and sta¬ 
bilize the forend. 


tightly with it in place, pull back on it and at 
the same time unscrew the bolt sleeve from 
the bolt counterclockwise. Do this one hint at 
a time, keeping the tool in place. After sever¬ 
al turns, when the cocking head no longer 
touches the bolt, leave the tool in place and 
completely unscrew the bolt sleeve. 3) If you 
want to remove the striker front the bolt 
sleeve you need another tool to hold the main¬ 
spring compressed. Make this tool from a 
piece of >/<* rod about 5.25" long and bend 
each end up V2", leaving a space of 3.37" 
between the bent ends. File the ends a bit as 
needed so the too! won't slip off. 4) Place this 
tool with one end behind the mainspring in 
the slot of the bolt sleeve and the other end 
over the edge of the shoulder on the striker. 
This will compress the mainspring away from 
the bolt sleeve and, with the tool in place, lift 
off the bolt sleeve. If you want to remove the 
mainspring, drive out the pin from the cock¬ 
ing head to remove that part. 5) To reunite the 
striker and bolt sleeve, use the spring com¬ 
pressor tool as before, slip the bolt sleeve in 
place, insert the fork tool in place in the bolt 
sleeve, remove the spring compressor loo! 
and you are ready to reassemble the bolt 
sleeve with striker back into the bolt. 

After the striker assembly has been 
removed from the bolt, the bolt head can be 
removed from the body by driving out the 
large pin that holds these two parts together. 


To separate the bolt handle section from the 
body, use a drift punch through the hole in the 
rear upper side of the bolt and drive out the 
stud at the opposite side of the bolt. I would 
advise against the removal of the ejector and 

Remove the stock by turning out the rear 
and front guard screws and, with bolt open, 
carefully hand force the barrel and action 
evenly out of the stock. The bolt-stop can be 
removed by turning out its small screw. The 
safety and trigger mechanisms can be taken 
out by removing the rear guard screw stud 
and the safety mounting block, and then dri¬ 
ving out the cross pin at the front of the trigger 
housing that holds it to the receiver. Turn out 
the screw in front of the trigger guard and the 
guard can be removed from the stock. Lift the 
doorplate assembly from the stock. Disas¬ 
semble the magazine box by first removing it 
from the doorplate and by lifting its front end 
up and away from the plate. Then slide the 
loose bottom of the box rearward and out, 
after which the follower and follower legs can 
be removed. Reassemble in reverse order. 
The barrel and recoil lug arc threaded very 
tightly in place, and unless you have the prop¬ 
er equipment and the skill for this operation, 
no attempt should be made to remove the bar¬ 
rel. You should also not attempt to take the 
trigger mechanism apart unless you are 
skilled in working with small pieces. 


Markings 

The Browning BBR ride is marked as fol¬ 
lows: Stamped in small letters on the left side 
of the barrel is: 

BROWNING ARMS COMPANY MORGAN, UTAH 
& MONTREAL P.Q. 

MADE IN JAPAN 

The model designation and caliber is 
stamped on right side of barrel as: 

BBR CALIBER .25-06 ONLY 
The serial number is stamped on the right 
side of the receiver ring. The letters NP are 
stamped on the bolt head and on the barrel 


Browning firearms have long been held in 
high esteem among shooters the world over. 
In years past, if you owned a Browning auto¬ 
matic shotgun or their over/under, or their 22 
automatic ride or one of their pocket pistols, 
you owned the dnest—the finest in design 
and workmanship. 1 can't in truth say that 
about the BBR rifle, or be overly proud of it. 
The former Belgium-made Browning high- 
powered mmbolt ride built on the FN Mauser 
action was a finer crafted ride. Although it 
had a poorly designed and shaped stock and 
an oddly contoured batrel, it was better made 
and finished inside and out. As for the BBR, 
outwardly it is a fine looking arm, and while 
the overall design of the action, barrel and 
stock is what the American shooter likes, the 
workmanship that one expects of Browning is 
not there. True, every BBR owner is not 
going to look inside the ride as I did or be so 
critical about small this and thats that do not 
affect the safety or shooting qualities of the 
ride, but just the same the BBR could have 
been made better. 

The following are a few of the things I did 
not like on the BBR I purchased. The stock 
had shrunk and that indicates that the wood 
was not properly seasoned or dried. The 
checkering had over-runs: its surface was 
very uneven and the work poorly done. The 
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inletting showed hardly any handwork; five 
minutes more with a piece of sandpaper could 
have removed most of the machine marks and 
splinters from the raw edges. The funnel 
crown in the muzzle is not the way I like my 
barrels crowned. I would have liked two more 
adjustment screws on the trigger mechanism. 

I would like to sec a better and stronger 
extractor in this action. I would also like to see 
twice or triple the amount of metal in the right 
receiver rail. Lastly, I don't particularly like 
the machining done on the bolt head and 
inside the locking shoulder insert. 

The BBR is a large action that is ideally 
sized for 30-06-length cartridges. It is a very 
strong action, and those nine locking lugs and 
shoulders on the bolt and in the receiver 
locked together will hold a tremendous 
amount of pressure. It is a good looking action, 
too, and I especially like the graceful lines of 
the bolt sleeve. The bolt is easy to operate, 
slides backward and forward smoothly, and 
feeds cartridges from the magazine into the 
chamber without a hitch. The magazine is easy 
to load and unload, and by swinging the mag¬ 
azine down it can be refilled while there is a 
loaded cartridge in the chamber. The maga¬ 
zine can’t be dropped or lost in the process. 

Many hunters will say that this rifle is a bit 
on the heavy side to carry ail day. For myself, 
especially in the standard calibers, I would 
prefer that the stock have less wood; perhaps 
patterned after the classic Griftin & Howe 
style. However, stocked as it is, and weighing 
what it does, it is a comfortable rifle to fire, 
even in the magnum calibers. As is, in the 25- 
06 caliber, it can be put into the class of a 
long-range varmintcr. The free-floated barrel 


is a good feature, as is the epoxy bedding of 
the recoil lug area and the cross pin through 

As mentioned before, I like the BBR bolt 
sleeve and the clever arrangement used to put 
the cocking head and striker inside it. The 
arrangement makes it very difficult to disas¬ 
semble the bolt, but I have had a rifle or two 
around the house for forty years or more with¬ 
out my having a need to take those bolts apart. 

I also like the three-row arrangement of 
the locking lugs which results in them 
unlocking in only a 60 degree turn of the 


bolt. This results in a short uplift of the bolt 
handle, and the advantages of this are three¬ 
fold: 1) It speeds up bolt operation. 2) On 
the full uplift of the bolt handle, a lot of 
clearance is left between it and the scope, so 
a full grip can be maintained on the handle 
when operating the bolt without danger of 
the fingers becoming bruised or cut on the 
scope's eyepiece. This is especially impor¬ 
tant when a wide-field scope is on the rifle. 
3) The short uplift also makes possible a 
minimum cut in the stock to allow the bolt 
to close. On this rifle the cut is less than half 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL Arms Co., 
Ltd., the well known British gunmakers of 
Birmingham, England, first displayed an 
interest in producing a quality bolt-action 
sporting rifle for the American market short¬ 
ly after the end of WWII. Their U.S. repre¬ 
sentative at that time was Jack Warwick, 
who busied himself gathering ideas for the 
proposed new bolt action, on which the rifles 
were to be made. A prototype action was 
developed and made, and a rifle assembled 
on it. It was shown to several gun authorities 
in the U.S. As expected, some faults and 
undesirable features were found in this sam¬ 
ple rifle and action. Warwick, fortified with 
suggestions for its further improvement, 
went back to England. 

BSA engineers studied the suggested 
changes and modified the action according¬ 
ly. In 1954 BSA introduced a pilot version of 
a varmint rifle. 

This was the first “Royal Line” rifle to be 
introduced, though they were not so-named 
at this time. This was based on a short action, 
with medium- and long-actioned rifles to fol¬ 
low, hopefully. 

Tlw BSA Short Action 

The first BSA modem bolt-action center- 
fire rifle, initially made only for 22 Hornet 
and 222 Remington cartridges, had a 
remarkable action in a number of ways. It 
was short—only long enough to adequately 
handle the 222 cartridge, which was by that 
time a highly popular varmint and benchrest 
target round (my guess is that this action 
was about 7" long). The receiver was very 
heavy and massive, its ring 1.350" in diam¬ 
eter, which is larger than the “large ring” 
M98 Mauser. The bolt, of .700" diameter, 
had solid dual-opposed forward locking 
lugs, and the long Mauser-type non-rotating 
extractor. The breech end of the barrel was 
countcrbored to form a ring or collar to sur¬ 
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round the bolt head, the ring slotted for the 
extractor. The round-knobbed bolt handle 
(of low scope profile) base formed the third 
or safety lug, engaging a notch in the tang. 
The firing mechanism was entirely new, 
featuring a compact bolt sleeve, two-piece 
striker/firing pin. and a rotary safety in the 
bolt sleeve. 

This new action also had a staggered-col- 
umn box magazine, hinged magazine floor- 
plate and an adjustable trigger mechanism 
that held the bolt-stop and ejector. Integral 
dovetails on the receiver ring and bridge pro¬ 
vided anchorage for special Parker-Hale 
clamp-on scope mount rings. All in all, it 
was a well-designed and constructed action. 
Its most notable and impressive feature was 
the heavy receiver, massive and rigid enough 
to support a heavy free-floating barrel. Its 
most obvious fault was the absence, cither 
on the receiver or scope mount rings, of any 
means to prevent the scope rings from slid¬ 
ing on the straight dovetails. No gas escape 
holes were provided in the bolt or receiver 
cither. 

These original BSA rifles, 22 Hornet or 
222, had 24" round tapered barrels fitted 
with ramp front sights. The very neat stock, 
of French walnut, had white-line spacers 
under the black plastic buttplate and pistol 
grip cap, a low Monte Carlo comb and for¬ 
ward slanted cheekpiece, straight tapered 
forend, the latter nicely checkered as was the 
grip. The rifle weighed about 7.5 pounds. 

The BSA Medium Action 

In 1956, BSA introduced a new rifle with 
a medium length action. In the interim, 
some changes and improvements were 
made which were incorporated into the new 
medium length action; apparently those 
short actions made after 1956 also were 
made with most of these changes. Essential- 


longer version of the short action, long 
enough to handle cartridges up to 2.875" 
overall. The same heavy receiver was 
retained, except that it was made longer 
(again, my guess is that this action was 
7.75" long), plus a few other changes. Most 
important was a hole in the top of the bridge 
scope-mount dovetail. A matching stud 
under the rear scope-mount ring engaged 
this hole to prevent longitudinal movement 
of the scope mounts from recoil. Instead of 
the barrel breech being counterborcd to 
shroud the bolt head, the new medium 
receiver was made with an integral ring or 
shoulder to surround the bolt head, and 
against which the barrel abuts. This ring, 
slotted on the right for the extractor, which 
greatly strengthens the receiver ring, is a 
direct copy of the M98 Mauser ring. (While 
I am quite sure that the first of these medi¬ 
um actions had this feature, I*m also con¬ 
vinced that it was soon dropped in favor of 
the counterbored barrel—which in effect 
served the same purpose by enclosing most 
of the bolt head. At any rate, 1 believe the 
integral inside receiver ring feature was 
dropped before the long BSA action was 
introduced, which had a counterborcd bar¬ 
rel.) Another feature of the new medium 
action was a guide rib on the bolt body 
which, when the bolt handle was raised, 
contacted the left receiver raceway, which, 
helped prevent the bolt from cramping dur¬ 
ing operation. The action was also made 
safer via two gas-escape vent holes in the 
bolt and one in the receiver ring. 

The new medium length actioned rifle 
was originally offered in 257 Roberts, 7mm 
(7x57) Mauser, 300 Savage and 308 Win¬ 
chester (7.62 NATO). 


(Above) A typical example of a BSA rifle 
made prior to 1960. 











BSfl Royal, Majestic, Monarch, and Herter's U9 Rifles 



General specifications of this rifle match 
the short-action rifle except that the forend 
was more tapered, slimmer, and finished 
with a schnabel tip. There was also a three- 
leaf open rear sight. 

The Long Action 

The long-action BSA rifle was introduced 
in 1957. This action is 8.625" long overall. 
By this time BSA was calling these rifles the 
“Royal Line.” In addition to offering rifles in 
new calibers suitable to the long action, BSA 
also introduced a “featherweight rifle,” and so 
designated it. It also appears that at about 
this time J.L. Galef & Son, Inc. became the 
importers and U.S. distributors of this line. 

The BSA long action was merely a longer 
version of the medium length action to 
accommodate cartridges of30-06 length. Its 
magazine handles cartridges no longer over¬ 
all than 3.375". 

The standard-weight rifles had a 24" bar¬ 
rel and a receiver with a thick left wall; that 
is, the left side of the receiver was flush and 
in line with the receiver ring. The new Feath¬ 
erweight models, made with both medium 
and long actions, had 22" slim tapered bar¬ 
rels and receivers on which the left wall, 
between the bridge and ring, was milled 

In addition to the lighter barrel and receiv¬ 
er, the stock was routed out in places to 
reduce weight. Lastly an efficient barrel 
muzzlebrakc was included. This brake was 
made by boring out a section of the bore at 
the muzzle, then cutting several narrow gas- 
escape slots, one each side of the muzzle, to 
coincide with the bored-out cage. 

The long action standard-weight rifle was 
available only in 30-06. The long-action 
Featherweight was offered in 270 Winches¬ 
ter, 30-06 and 458 Winchester Magnum; the 
medium-action rifle in 243 and 308. The 458 
Magnum rifle weighed about 8.5 pounds, 
while the same rifle weighed only some 6.25 
pounds in the other calibers. 

The entire “Royal Line” BSA rifles was 
discontinued about 1959 and the “Majestic" 
rifles, with some improved action features, 
were introduced. Before discussing the latter 
line, I’d like to present a detailed study of the 
Royal action as made from about 1956 to 
1959. Except that the short, medium and 
long actions are of different length, and that 
the Featherweight receiver has a thinner side 
wall, the following description is applicable 
to all. 

Before going into detail I must say I have 
only thoroughly examined two rifles of the 
Royal Line; both were lightweight versions 
in 30-06 caliber, their receivers 8.625" long. 

I’ve never had an opportunity to examine 
the shori or medium actions and, since I have 
found them to be exceedingly scarce. I’ve 


concluded that few rifles on these actions 
were made. I doubt very much if any of 
these actions were ever sold separately, 
although perhaps some were sold in Canada. 

Tlw BSA Royal Action 

The receiver is precision machined from a 
solid steel billet. Its bottom is flat, with the 
recoil lug at the extreme front end. The 
receiver ring is threaded to accept the large 
barrel shank, which has right-hand V-type 
threads. 

Except perhaps for a few of the first made, 
the receiver does not have the M98-type 
internal ring or collar; instead the breech 
face of the barrel is countcrbored to form a 
shroud around the bolt head. The rim of this 
recess is cut away on the right for the extrac¬ 
tor. The receiver is not slotted for loading the 
magazine with a stripper clip. 

The bridge is about the same width as the 
ring. Both, flat on top, are made to form inte¬ 
gral dovetail scope-mount bases. The dove¬ 
tail is about .775" wide on top and is 
untapered. A shallow hole, about .200" in 
diameter, in the bridge dovetail, takes a stud 
in the rear scope-mount ring, thus securing 
the mount against movement caused by 
recoil. Two tapped holes in the left side of 
the receiver provide a means to attach a 
receiver sight. 

On the Featherweight models the left wall 
of the receiver between the ring and bridge 
is cut down quite thin to reduce weight. On 
the standard weight model the left side of the 


receiver is about straight. The loading ramp 
at the front of the magazine well is made 
with two shallow rounded grooves rather 
than with a single cartridge path. 

The bolt follows M98 Mauser design 
quite closely. Dual-opposed solid locking 
lugs on the head of the bolt engage behind 
shoulders cut into the receiver ring. The bolt 
head is partially recessed for the rim of the 
cartridge head; part of the left side is built 
up, its inside recess undercut so the extractor 
will securely hold the cartridge or case in 
place for proper extraction and ejection. The 
long one-piece Mauser-type extractor is held 
against the bolt by a collar encircling the 
bolt, with the ends of the collar flanged to 
engage in a mortise cut in the underside of 
the extractor. The extractor collar is of two- 
piece construction and, when in place on the 
bolt, the two halves arc linked together by a 
double notch arrangement. This collar is 
easy to remove and replace without being 
sprung out of shape. A projection near the 
head of the extractor engages in a groove cut 
part way around the bolt head, which pre¬ 
vents longitudinal movement of the extrac- 

The bolt handle is at the extreme rear end 
of the bolt; its base forms a safety lug by 
engaging a notch cut into the tang. The base 
of the bolt handle also provides primary 
extraction power, its beveled surfaces cam¬ 
ming against a matching surface on the rear 
of the bridge. The low bolt handle will clear 
the lowest-mounted scope. 
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Adequate gas-escape vents in the bolt and 
receiver protect the shooter from escaping 
gases in the event of a ruptured primer or 
case head. A small hole is provided under 
the right (lower) locking lug, with a match¬ 
ing hole cut through the left of the receiver 
ring. This set-up will take care of minor gas 
escapagc around the firing-pin tip. A larger 
hole, back on the bolt body at the intersec¬ 
tion of the mainspring shoulder on the firing 
pin, will direct additional gases downward 
into the front of the magazine. There is also a 
small hole through the head of the extractor 
to prevent gases from forcing the extractor 
head outward should gas be directed in its 
direction. The bolt sleeve is sufficiently 
flared to the left to seal off the left locking 
lug raceway should gases escape that far 

The bolt is made with a semi-guide rib 
which extends from the extractor collar rear¬ 
ward about 2.6". When the bolt is opened the 
edge of this rib contacts the lower edge of 
the left locking lug raceway, which prevents 
the bolt from being turned any further. It also 
helps prevent any binding of the bolt when 
the action is operated. The very smooth bolt 
body is a snug fit in the receiver, and even 
with the bolt opened and drawn back, very 
little end play or wobble exists. 


The bolt-stop, in the top part of the trigger 
mechanism pivots on the trigger housing- 
pin. The front end of the stop projects into 
the receiver, and under spring tension is 
pushed up into an oblong notch cut into the 
bottom of the bolt body, just forward of the 
extractor collar when the bolt is opened. 
When the striker is down, pulling on the trig¬ 
ger causes the bolt-stop to remain down so 
the bolt can then be opened and withdrawn. 
The bolt-stop also locks the bolt closed when 
the safety is ON by the action of the safety 
drawing the striker head off the sear, allow¬ 
ing the scar and bolt-stop to rise and allow¬ 
ing the bolt-stop to engage the bolt locking 
notch cut into the rear bottom of the bolt 
body. The bolt-stop also functions as the 
sear, which function will be discussed later. 

The ejector is a thin piece of hardened 
steel located in the bottom of the receiver, 
lying partially in the trigger housing. Held in 
position on the trigger housing-pin, it is 
under tension of a small coil spring. The bolt 
head is slotted to allow the ejector to rise 
behind the cartridge head on opening the 
bolt; this bottom slot is slightly to the left of 
the bolt head. Cartridges/cases are ejected to 

The firing mechanism is quite simple. The 
bolt sleeve threads into the rear of the bolt. 


The striker fits through the bolt sleeve and 
the mainspring is compressed over the strik¬ 
er rod between the bolt sleeve and firing pin 
tip which fits over the end of the striker rod 
much in the same way as on the Model 1903 
Springfield. The flat striker head is an inte¬ 
gral part of the striker rod. The rotary wing 
safety, positioned through the bolt sleeve, 
engages a milled cut in the striker head. A 
small spring and plunger lying in a hole in 
the left side of the bolt sleeve provide ten¬ 
sion to hold the safety in place and in the 
OFF position. The mainspring is quite strong 
and the striker assembly very light, which 
makes for fast lock-time and positive igni¬ 
tion. The striker head, engaging a notch in 
the rear of the bolt, cocks the striker on open¬ 
ing the bolt. 

The magazine box is a folded sheet-metal 
stamping, the ends welded together at the 
front. The top is gently tapered to fit easily 
into the magazine well. It is loosely held in 
place against the receiver by the doorplate. 
Two vertical ridges, pressed into the sides of 
the magazine box just forward of the shoulder 
location of the cartridges, hold the cartridges 
to the rear of the box and prevent battering of 
the bullet points from recoil. 

The alloy trigger guard bow is the only 
non-steel part. The doorplate is hinged to 
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9 Trigger guard 

10 Floorplate catcti 

11 Floorplate catch spring 

12 Floorplate catch pin 

13 Front trigger guard screw 

14 Floorplate 

15 Floorplate hinge plate 

16 Floorplate hinge pin 

17 Rear trigger guard screw 

18 Front guard screw 

19 Bolt 

20 Bolt sleeve 

21 Safety 

22 Safety plunger 

23 Safety plunger spring 

24 Striker 

25 Mainspring 

26 Extractor 

27 Extractor collar (two parts) 

28 Firing pin 
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guard screw and the trigger guard can be 
removed. Reassemble in reverse order. Both 
guard screws should be turned up tight. 

To remove the trigger mechanism, turn 
out the screw holding the front of the trigger 
housing to the receiver, then drive out the 
pin from the top rear of the housing and then 
the entire assembly can be removed. Do not 
disassemble the trigger mechanism unless 
absolutely necessary, and then only if you 
know what it’s all about. Check the position 
of each part removed, laying them out in 
sequence so that they can be correctly 
reassembled. 

NOTE: In listing the various BSA action 
parts I have named them as commonly 
known in the U.S., not by the names given in 
BSA literature. For example, the part I call a 
“firing pin" BSA calls the “striker.” Here are 
some other parts with different U.S. and 


.. .Body 
.. Cocking pie 


mainspring on the striker rod so the firing 
pin can be repositioned on it. Insert the 
mechanism in the bolt and, while pushing 
down on the bolt sleeve, begin turning it so 
the threads will catch. On each revolution 
of the bolt sleeve, as the striker falls into the 
cocking cam, raise it with a screwdriver so 
the bolt sleeve can be screwed in another 
turn. Continue this until the bolt sleeve is 
against the bolt, stopping it so the striker 
head rests in the shallow notch above the 
cocking cam. Remove the extractor by tam¬ 
ing it under the bolt and then move it for¬ 
ward. The extractor collar can then be 
separated and removed. 

To remove the barreled action from the 
stock, turn out the front guard screw and 
remove the magazine floorplatc and hinge 
plate. Then remove the rear guard screw, 
whereupon the barrel and action can be lifted 
from the stock. Turn out the front trigger 


Mamspnng.Stnkerspnng 

Bolt sleeve.Cocking-piece housing 

Magazine doorplate .. Bottom plate 
Floorplate hinge plate Bottom-plate hinge 
piece 

Front guard screw.Front body fixing 


Magazine box 
Follower. 


Follower spring .. 
Rear guard screw 


Magazine platform 
Magazine spring 
Rear body fixing screv 


The Majestic BSA Action 

An improved BSA tumbolt action was 
announced late in 1959. The rifles built on 
this action were called the Majestic. Accord¬ 
ing to Galef catalogs and the “Dope Bag” 
report on this rifle in the Dec., 1959 issue of 
The American Rifleman, the Majestic action 
was still being made at that time in the short, 
medium and long lengths. I am a bit skeptical 
about this however, and I suspect the “short” 



with a shorter magazine. At any rate, no¬ 
where can I find listed the length of the short 
action. In my 1962 Parker-Hale catalog the 
Majestic Featherweight action is listed as 
made in “two entirely different lengths”; the 
medium action in calibers 222,243 and 308, 
the long action in calibers 270, 30-06 and 
458. The long action is listed as being 7.75" 
long, while the medium action is 7.00" long. 
This would seem to indicate that the long 
8.625" action was dropped in the Majestic 
line, and also not used later on in the 
Monarch line, as we shall see later on. To 
confuse matters, in the same Parker-Hale 
catalog the BSA “standard weight” rifle is 
listed as the Regent Model with short action 
in 22 Hornet and 222; as the Viscount Mod¬ 
el with medium action in 243 and 308; and 
as the Imperial Model with long action in 
30-06 caliber. I know that the long Royal 
action was 8.625" overall and here I suspect 
that the Imperial action was of the same 
length, that the medium Viscount action was 
7.75" long, and the short Regent action only 
7.00" long. 

In any case, the 1960 improvements or 
changes to the action consisted of the fol¬ 
lowing: 

1) Bolt head, extractor and ejector: To 
begin with the Mauser extractor was dis¬ 
carded, as well as the inside collar in the 
receiver. Instead, the face of the barrel was 
countcrbored for the bolt head. The bolt 
face is recessed for the cartridge head and 
the extractor built into the side of the bolt 
head. The extractor, sort of a C-shaped clip 
with a hook, slides in a groove cut part way 
around the bolt head. It is tensioned by a 
small spring-loaded plunger fitted length¬ 
wise in the bolt. The new plunger-type is 
also fitted into the bolt head and held in 
place by a cross pin. The ejector in the trig¬ 
ger mechanism was thereby eliminated, but 
the rest of the trigger mechanism remained 

2) Bolt sleeve: The cocking piece is 
entirely within the bolt sleeve, the latter 
being closed so that the rear of the cocking 
piece is no longer visible. As small red plas¬ 
tic pin, positioned in a hole in the top of the 
bolt sleeve, becomes the cocking indicator 
when it projects out of the bolt sleeve when 
the action is cocked. The safety is positioned 
through the bolt sleeve as in the older Royal 



changed, although in the featherweight mod¬ 
els the guard and floorplate were made of 
aluminum. 

I don’t find the BSA short-actioned rifle 
in 22 Hornet and 222 mentioned any place 
after about 1962. Apparently, the short 
action was dropped. However, the 222 was 
again introduced in the BSA line-up. 
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The Next BSA Monarch Action 

1 don’t know just when the next change 
was made, but it was probably in 1966 when 
the safety was omitted from the bolt sleeve 
and incorporated with the trigger mechanism. 
It then became a pivoting side safety, located 
on the right side of the receiver tang. This 
also required that the trigger mechanism be 
changed somewhat, which changes can be 
noted by examining the sectional view draw¬ 
ings and parts photos. Even though a safety 
was added to it, the Monarch trigger mecha¬ 
nism is much simpler than those previously 

The final change came in 1968 when BSA 
began making the receiver without the inte¬ 
gral scope mounting bases. Instead, the top 
of the receiver bridge and ring were made 
round and for screw-on scope mount bases. I 
suppose too many shooters complained that 
the dovetailed receiver limited the choice of 
mounts that could be used, whereas with a 
tapped receiver almost every scope mount 
maker will have bases for it. 

In the Monarch action BSA attached a 
folded sheet-metal strip inside the floorplate, 
the follower spring fitting into the folds of 
this strip. 

Monarch rifles are built on two different 
action lengths; one 7.00" long, the other 
7.75" long. Rifles in 222, 243 and 308 have 
the 7.00" action, while the longer 7.75" 
action is used for the 270, 7mm Magnum 
and 30-06 calibers. 

1 have never seen the separate BSA- 
marked actions or barreled actions listed for 
sale, but I have been told that at one time the 
actions were available in Canada. Note that I 
said “BSA-marked” actions. 



Bolt head of the BSA Monarch and Harter's 
U9 action, showing: (A) bolt-stop notch, (B) 
right (bottom) locking lug, (C) extractor, (O) 
bolt face recess, (E) ejector. (F) left (upper) 
locking lug, (G) front gas-vent hole, (H) bolt 
guide-rib, (I) rear gas-vent hole. 

1 would also like to point out here that 
Galef s recent advertisements for BSA rifles 
indicate that the BSA actions are still being 
fabricated in the same way today as they 
were when first introduced. For example, the 
ad says the receiver goes through sixty-two 
separate machine operations before it is fin¬ 
ished, and that it is made from a solid steel 
billet. Another ad says the bolt is entirely 
machined, also going through sixty-two sep¬ 
arate stages before it is finished. Evidently 
they have not yet gone to making these parts 


from investment castings or using some oth¬ 
er modem processing methods, techniques 
being employed today by so many firearms 
manufacturers. 

Before leaving the BSA I must mention 
the locking system which BSA uses on 
their centerfire tumbolt actions. In the 
chapter on Lee-Enfields (BSA made many 
of these rifles), I noted the fact that the 
locking surfaces of the bolt and receiver are 
slightly angled, so that on lowering the bolt 
handle the bolt is cammed forward a very 
small amount. Conversely, after firing the 
rifle, the bolt becomes loose after the han¬ 
dle is raised only slightly. In other words, 
the bolt never seems to freeze in the locked 
position after firing. The British-designed 
Pattern 14 and Model 1917 Enfield actions 
also use a similar system though not so pro¬ 
nounced. The same system is used in BSA 
actions—the rear surface of their locking 
lugs is about 5 degrees off the normal 90- 
degree angle made with the bolt body. This 
angle is such that after the locking lugs first 
engage behind the shoulders in the receiv¬ 
er, as the bolt is fully closed it moves 
approximately .030" forward. Thus, as must 
be done when checking or making a head- 
space reading of the M1917 Enfield rifles, a 
true reading can only be had when the bolt 
is fully down. On practically all of the 
many other tumbolt actions described in 
this book, the rear locking surface on the 
bolt lugs are at a 90-dcgrce angle to the bolt 
of very close to it. 

BSA Markings 

All BSA rifles I’ve seen had the firm 
name stamped on the barrel, in one line, usu¬ 
ally as follows: 
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Sear/bolt-stop 

22 Sear/bolt-slop 

23 Sear/boll-stop 

24 Safely 

25 Safety pivot pin 

26 Trigger guard 

27 Front trigger guard i 

28 Front trigger guard screw 

29 Floorplate latch 

30 Floorplate latch spring 

31 Floorplate latch pin 

32 Magazine floorplate 

33 Floorplate hinge plate 

34 Floorplate hinge pin 

35 Front guard-screw 

36 Rearguard-screw 

37 Magazine box 

38 Follower spring 

39 Follower 
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the BSA action (except for length) and while 
nowhere in the long description of this action 
in Herter’s catalog does it mention BSA, it 
seems almost certain that the U9 actions were 
made by BSA. At least I am going to assume 
this to be the case until I have proof otherwise. 

Besides being stamped MADE IN ENG¬ 
LAND (in very small letters and shallowly 
imprinted on the side of the receiver ring), 
the serial number is stamped on the right 
lower side of the receiver ring and on the 
bottom of the bolt handle. British proof- 
marks are also stamped on these actions. 

At any rate, when first introduced, Hert¬ 
er’s U9 action was just like the BSA action 
being made at the same time. Beginning in 
1968, when BSA actions were being made 
without the integral scope mount bases but 
with the round topped receiver tapped for 
scope mounts, Hcrtcr’s also announced that 
their U9 actions would be similarly made. 

At that time Heiter’s cataloged five differ¬ 
ent U9 actions; namely, SSK3055 for the 
222, 223 and 222 Magnum cartridges; 
SSK3042 for such cartridges as the 22-250, 
243, 6mm, 257 Roberts, 7x57 and 308; 
SSK3056 for the 284; SSK3043 for the 270 
and 30-06; and SSK3057 for such magnums 
as the 264,7mm, 300,338 and 458. 

Herter’sJJ9 actions came in two lengths. 
One, 7.75" long, was used for cartridges 
from 222 to 308, while the other one, about 
8.50" long, was used for the 270,30-06 and 
the short magnums. Note that Herter's 
actions were longer than the BSA Monarch 
actions in the same calibers. 

The 3055 U9 action has the shortest mag¬ 
azine box, just long enough for the 222 Mag¬ 
num, and the magazine well is no longer 
than the magazine. The bolt is recessed, and 
the extractor made to handle the 222 head¬ 
sized cartridges. The 3042 and 3056 are 
alike except that the 3056 may have a slight¬ 
ly wider magazine well, and both are like the 
3055 except for a longer magazine and a bolt 
head made to accept the 30-06 head-sized 
cartridges. The 3043 and 3057 are alike 
except for a different bolt head, and both are 


Starting with a Herter’s U9 barreled action, an amateur stockmaker 
completed this rifle by stocking and fitting it with a Leupold Vari-X 
scope in Kesselring mounts. 


of the trigger guard was well polished, and 
the floorplate latch left in place during the 
polishing, which is the correct polishing pro¬ 
cedure. However, when the action was 
blued, the latch was not removed, nor were 
these parts properly rinsed afterwards, 
because the latch spring was caked nearly 
solid with dried bluing salts. 

I also found bluing salts growing out of 
the barrel shoulder-receiver joint on my U9 
action and, on removing the barrel, I dis¬ 
covered that the barrel shank was only par¬ 
tially threaded; the wide unthreaded section 
near the shoulder was filled with salts, hav¬ 
ing gotten into this area through the front 
trigger guard screw hole. If I had not 
removed the barrel and cleaned the area, 
those salts would have kept growing out of 
the joint for several years or more. Also, 
after removal of the barrel, I discovered that 
the breech face had not been polished at 
all—the chamber edge was not even round¬ 
ed. All in all, the Herter’s U9 action I 
received was poorly finished. Even though 
this action would probably function ox, and 
while some of the items mentioned are cor¬ 
rectable, there is no excuse for sending out 
a barreled action with a shatp chamber edge 
and from which the bluing salts have not 
been washed. 



The U9 receiver and bolt appear to be 
entirely machined from solid stock, as I 
could not find evidence of casting, welding 
or brazing. I assume that the bolt and receiv¬ 
er, as well as most of the other vital parts of 
this action, were made of the same quality 
steel used in the BSA actions. 

Except for very minor differences, the U9 
actions were all the same as the BSA action. 
This included the receiver, bolt, fire mecha¬ 
nism, extractor, ejector, bolt-stop, trigger 
mechanism and magazine parts. It is possi¬ 
ble that many of the smaller parts would be 
interchangeable with the BSA parts. 


I have only seen about a dozen or so of 
both Herter’s U9 and the BSA rifles and 
actions but, based on this limited observa¬ 
tion, the actions on BSA Monarch rifles 
were made and finished better than the U9 
actions. For example, while some tool marks 
could be found on BSA action parts, many 
more were plainly visible on the U9 action. 
Outside BSA parts were much better fin¬ 
ished, with much of the U9 surfaces care¬ 
lessly polished on a soft polishing wheel, 
leaving the surfaces uneven and the edges 
rounded. For example, there were lathe tool- 
marks on the rear of the bolt of the last U9 
action I received, while the front of the bolt 
was over-polished, leaving the bolt out of 
round in places. The sides of the U9 trigger 
guard bow were only polished on a belt 
sandcr, with many grit lines plainly visible. 
On my 1)9 action the outside curved surface 


BSA Monarch and Herter’s U9 rifles and 
actions are disassembled/assembled just like 
the BSA Royal action as described previous¬ 
ly except for the following: 

To remove the bolt, raise the bolt handle 
and pull the bolt about halfway back, press 
forward very hard on the trigger and, while 
holding this pressure, pull the bolt out. 

Because of the very stiff mainspring, the 
firing mechanism is quite difficult to remove 
and replace in the bolt. To remove the mech¬ 
anism the bolt sleeve must be turned coun¬ 
terclockwise out of the bolt. In doing this the 
striker must be lifted out of the cocking 
notch in the bolt on every turn of the bolt 
sleeve until the sleeve is free of the bolt. To 
disassemble the firing mechanism it is help¬ 
ful to place a small piece of wood in the 
open space in the bottom of the bolt sleeve 
to hold the striker forward. Then, while rest¬ 
ing the bolt sleeve on a table and pulling 
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down on the (iont of the mainspring, the fir¬ 
ing pin can be slipped off. The mainspring 
can then be removed, the striker tipped in the 
bolt sleeve and pulled out backward. Re¬ 
assemble in reverse order, again using the 
piece of wood to hold the striker forward in 
the bolt sleeve. In turning the firing mecha¬ 
nism back into the bolt sleeve a small C- 
clamp can be used to hold the striker back in 
the bolt sleeve so that the bolt sleeve is easi¬ 
ly started. 

The extractor can be removed by depress¬ 
ing the extractor plunger with the point of a 
pen knife and slipping the extractor away 
from the bolt. To remove the ejector, drive out 
the ejector pin by inserting a small drift punch 
into the hole through the right locking lug. 

After the trigger mechanism is removed 
from the receiver, it can be disassembled as 
follows: Drive out the safety pivot pin and 
remove the safety and sear/trigger spring. 
Drive out the trigger pin and remove trigger 
and trigger-adjustment spring. Drive out the 
sear bushing and lift out the sear. Reassem¬ 
ble in reverse order. 

Sometime during the late ’70s or early 
’80s Herter’s went out of business and sever¬ 
al different tumbolt rifles they sold were 
orphaned. 

Later BSfl Models 

As has happened with several other 
imported rifles, finding a permanent outlet 
for them in the U.S. has been difficult. The 
BSA is a good example of this. I believe the 
Galcf firm carried the BSA rifles the longest. 


I believe the line was then taken over by 
another firm in New York called Precision 
Sports. The firm cataloged the following 
models: 

North American Model CF2 Sporter 
This rifle is called the North American Mod¬ 
el because it was stocked in the style favored 
by many American rifle buyers. It was a full- 
sized stock in all its dimensions—a he-man’s 
stock. It was fitted with a thick recoil pad, 
quick detachable sling swivels, flared pistol 
grip cap made of rosewood with a white dia¬ 
mond inlaid into it, and a rosewood forend 
tip. White spacers set off the recoil pad, grip 
cap and forend tip. The forend was flat bot¬ 
tomed and semi-bcavertail in shape. The pis¬ 
tol grip fitted a large hand and sported a 
Wundhammcr swell on its right side. Both 
sides of the pistol grip and the forend were 
checkered. The large and rather thick cheek- 
piece slopes toward the front and was com¬ 
bined with a Monte Carlo and roll-over 
comb, with the comb low enough so the open 
sights on the barrel could be used. Those 
sights were a Williams Guide rear sight and a 
bead front mounted on a Williams ramp. The 
24" barrel was of standard sporter weight and 
contour. There were two versions of this rifle; 
the Standard caliber model and the Magnum 
caliber. Standard calibers were 222, 22-250, 
243,6.5x55,7x57,7x64,270,308 and 30-06. 
Magnum calibers are 7mm Rem. and 300 
Magnum. The rifle weighed about 8.5 

European Style CF2 Sporter—This rifle 
had the same action and barrel, and was made 
in the same calibers, as the North American 
style BSA Sporter described above. The dif¬ 
ference was in the stock alone. The stock on 
this rifle was trimmed to slimmer lines than 
the North American style with the white line 
spacers omitted. Checkering was plain rather 


coarse skip-line, plus the cheekpiece had 
no roll-over and the pistol grip was slimmer 
yet retained the Wundhammer swell. The 
stock could be had with cither a high-gloss 
polyurethane finish or a dull oil finish. This 
rifle weighed slightly less than the North 
American-style sporter, and although the 
stock was described as "European” in style, 
it was not nearly so European as the stock on 
the former BSA Royal and Majestic rifles 

BSA CF2 Stutzen Sporter—The Stutzen 
was BSA’s short barreled, full stocked carbine 
hunting rifle. Most American riflemen would 
call it a Mannlicher-stocked rifle or a Mann- 
licher styled rifle with its short 20.5” barrel and 
a forend that extends to the muzzle. It was 
Mannlichcr in another way too, in that it was 
also available with a double set trigger mecha¬ 
nism of BSA design. This rifle had a contrast¬ 
ing wood forend tip and pistol grip cap, a slim 
pistol grip with Wundhammer swell, open 
sights and quick detachable sling swivels. It 
weighed about 7.5 pounds and was available 
in calibers 222,6.5x 55,308 and 304)6, and, 
on special order, in some other standard cal¬ 
ibers. Fine checkering and an oil finish was 
standard. All of these models of the BSA ccn- 
terfirc rifles were fitted with recoil pads. All 
models also had the receiver drilled and tapped 
for scope mounts and the barrels of the 
spotters tapped for Williams open sights. 

BSA CF2 Heavy Barrel Varmint Rifle— 
This rifle was nothing more than the BSA 
CF2 North American-style but fitted with a 
4.5-pound heavy barrel. Barrel length was 
23.6" and the rifle weighed about 10.5 
pounds without scope. Available only in cal¬ 
ibers 222, 22-250 and 243. With standard or 
double-set trigger, it made an excellent var- 


In the first part of this chapter, 1 described 
the various centerfire tumbolt actions that the 
BSA firm made up until 1968. We saw the 
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change made from the long Mauser-type non¬ 
rotating extractor to a small one built in the bolt 
head; the safety changed from the bolt sleeve 
to the trigger mechanism; a change in the ejec¬ 
tor, etc. Beginning in about 1968, the round- 
topped receiver with scope mounting holes 
were becoming standard to replace the integral 
dovetail bases. I have already described the 
new line of BSA rifles above and now I want to 
describe the new CF2 action that has devel¬ 
oped after 1968. I used the word “new" in 
describing these rifles and actions and that may 
be misleading because, to the best of my 
knowledge, they are no longer new. 

The “new” CF2 action is basically the same 
as the Monarch action of the pre-’68 period. 
There have been changes and improvements 
made in the action and I will point them out 
later on, but one thing has not changed and 
that is the way they were manufactured. The 
receiver was still being made by machining it 
from a solid billet of steel—milled, bored, 
shaped, drilled, threaded and polished in about 
the same way as the first BSA tumbolt action 

The bolt was also being made in that same 
way, the old-fashioned slow way, by machin¬ 
ing it. Their action has not been cheapened 
by going to a faster and cheaper way of mak¬ 
ing these two major parts. They have not 
changed the basic design of the action either; 
such features as the dual opposed locking 
lugs on the front of the bolt, the bolt-stop and 
trigger mechanism or the magazine remain 
the same. What they did change has general¬ 


ly been for the better. If you are not familiar 
with the BSA Monarch action which preced¬ 
ed the CF2, then reread the early part of this 

A very noticeable feature which is found 
on the CF2 action but not on earlier BSA 
actions, except on the 1968 transitional 
model, was the bolt guide rib. It was a rib of 
steel that fits against and nearly the full 
length of the bolt and along the right side of 
the ejection port of the receiver. It was held 
in place by a collar that lies in a groove in 
the bolt, and was similar to the extractor col¬ 
lar on the M98 Mauser with lips that engage 
in a slot in the rib. This rib does not rotate 
with the bolt and when the bolt is rotated to 
its full unlocked position, it lies between the 


root of the bolt handle and the right locking 
lug. In this position it moved with the bolt 
as it is opened and closed, sliding in the 
locking lug raceway in the receiver bridge 
and in this manner it helps guide the bolt 
and prevents possible binding. When the 
bolt is closed, the front end of the guide rib 
fills the gap on the locking lug raceway in 
the receiver ring and thus serves to prevent 
foreign matter getting into this area. The 
arrangement was very similar to the guide 
rib in the Sako actions, except that on the 
long Sako actions the rib is fastened to the 
bolt with two collars instead of one. Not an 
absolute necessity, this rib is a worthwhile 
feature for the smoothest operation of the 
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Now study the exploded-view drawing of 
the CF2 action and compare it, as well as the 
parts legend, with the one shown for the 
BSA Monarch and Herter’s U9 action. You 
will note a number of changes, one of which 
is the bolt guide rib and its other parts. It is 
not included in the Monarch drawing but 
should have been as this feature was already 
in use in 1968. Look closely and you will 
notice some changes made to the receiver, 
bolt sleeve, trigger mechanism, trigger 
guard, doorplate latch and other parts. In the 
CF2 action, the front trigger guard screw 
was omitted and the trigger guard and maga¬ 
zine plate made as one piece. I consider 
every change made as an improvement, both 
in the functioning and operation of the 
action, as well as in the appearance of it. 
These changes and improvements were 
probably not all made and adopted at once, 
it probably was an on-going process. 

In addition to the BSA rifles just de¬ 
scribed. BSA barreled actions in many cal¬ 
ibers and BSA actions were also available 
from the importer. 


Markings 

The BSA CF2 rifle 1 bought is marked as fol¬ 
lows. On the top center of the barrel is stamped: 

B.S.A. GUNS LTD. ENGLAND 

The BSA trademark of three stacked rifles 
and the letters BSA arc also on the top center 
of the barrel. The caliber is stamped of the left 
side of the barrel breech. On the left side of 

GENERAL SPORTING GOODS, ITHACA, N.Y. 

The serial number is stamped on the right 
side of the receiver and just above it is: 

MADE IN ENGLAND 

The serial number is also stamped below 
the bolt handle. British proofmarks are 
stamped on the breech end of the barrel, 
receiver ring, and on the bolt handle. 

Comments 

Now for a few comments about the action. 
The face of the barrel is recessed and the bolt 


head fits into it, exactly as the Model 700 
Remington is made. I like this. The extractor is 
on the small side and it slides in a slot cut into 
the rim of the bolt face recess as in the Brown¬ 
ing BBR rifle. Of the two, the BSA extractor 
seems to be sturdier. In the Browning, the 
extractor is held under tension by a tiny piece 
of spring wire, while in the BSA a spring- 
backed plunger activates the extractor as in the 
post-*64 Model 70 Winchester and Savage 
I IOC. I like the BSA extractor and bolt head 
arrangement best I would also prefer the BSA 
extractor over the one in the Remington M700 
series and Model 788. However, for a big 
game hunting rifle I would prefer the older 
Mauser-type extractor that BSA once used, 
and that Winchester once used in their Model 
70 and are using again in the same model, and 
Remington in the Models 30 and 720, an 
extractor that prevents double loading. In addi¬ 
tion to serving as an extractor, and a very 
strong one at that, it also served as a bolt guide 
and as such probably was a better bolt guide 
than the one on the BSA. The concern about 
double loading seems to be a thing of the past 
and almost all ccnterfirc tumbolt rifle manu¬ 
facturers are making the bolts with simpler 
and smaller extractor! and plunger-type ejec¬ 
tors with which double loading is possible. 

The BSA safety is noiseless, but it seems 
a bit on the puny order to me. The CF2 is 
also one of very few rifles in which the trig¬ 
ger can be adjusted without removing the 
stock. I was able to adjust the weight of pull 
on my CF2 rifle to only two pounds. 

There are other features of this action worth 
mentioning. The magazine box is well made, 
and the round ridges pressed into each side of 
it to hold the cartridges from sliding forward 
from the recoil of the rifle are such diat they 
will do just this. BSA has also reinforced the 
right receiver rail by leaving a ridge of extra 
metal on it between the receiver ring and 
bridge. Amateur gunsmiths and Stockers will 
like the oval sides and large rounded ends of 
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the trigger guard assembly because it i 
er to inlet into a stock. Shooters will like the 
enclosed bolt sleeve and its graceful shape. 

At the time I ordered a BSA CF2 rifle the 
importer had only one on hand to ship 
promptly and that was the North American- 
style. I was very disappointed when I first 
held it in my hands and shouldered it. It was 
the stock I disliked and the more I looked at 
it, the more I disliked it. I thought it ugly 
and crude. Why anyone would want a 
rollover cheekpiece is beyond my under¬ 
standing. And whoever shaped that stock 
did a poor job of it. After I had examined the 
action and finished my write up about it and 
photographed it, I traded it off to a gun deal¬ 
er. I figured that he would have a hard time 
selling it. About a week later he called me 
up and told me this story: “Two young men 
came to my shop and when they spotted this 
BSA rifle that you so disliked, one of them 
exclaimed, ‘Just what I wanted.’ Believe it 
or not they liked everything about it espe¬ 
cially so the roll-over cheekpiece. Weil I 
sold it to them and you never saw two hap¬ 
pier fellows." That just goes to show you 
that taste in rifle stocks differ widely. 

At the time I wrote about the BSA CF2 
action, it was still being made and import¬ 
ed. Although it might still be made, I can 
find no information since 1992 that it is 
being imported in the U.S. I wrote about it 
in the present tense, and if it is true that no 
one is importing it, 1 should have used the 
A gun writer very often encoun- 


Also with so many different BSA mod¬ 
els made and different designations used 
such as Majestic, Royal and etc. gun writ¬ 
ers like myself find it difficult to separate 
them. In writing about them I sought and 
received information from the manufactur¬ 
er in England and from the major and 
minor importers about them. Using this 
information, I did my dead level best to 
give these various models their correct 
names and descriptions. But now and then 
I have been challenged by others that some 
of this information is incorrect. I found out 
that even the manufacturers aren’t sure if 
whether I am wrong or right. However, I 
did my best. 
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An ESTABLISHED FIRM in the field of 
custom-built sporting titles is Champlin Fire- 
amts Inc. of Enid, Oklahoma. They build their 
fine rifles on a remarkable tumbolt action pro¬ 
duced almost entirely in their shop. This action 
was developed around a patent obtained by 
Jerry Haskins (3,494,216, dated June 17, 

1969), which covers the combination rear safe¬ 
ty-lug and bolt-guide system—a feature which 
probably makes this action the strongest and 
smoothest working sporting rifle action made. 

The Champlin rifle illustrated is a typical 
example of the custom-built rifles turned out 
by Champlin Firearms Inc. It is stocked in the 
time-honored classic sporting stock pattern. 
Strictly made to order, these rifles can be 
made for most of the large rimless or belted 
ccnterfire cartridges, including the vety large 
Weatherby 378 and 460 Magnums. The ac¬ 
tions arc made only in one length, and right- 
or left-handed versions. 

The Action 

At the beginning the receiver and bolt of 
this very large and strong all-steel action were 
machined from 4140 steel bar stock. The 
receiver was heat-treated to 37 Rockwell on 
the C scale, the bolt to 45-C. Some years later 
Champlin began making the major parts of 
their action such as the receiver and bolt by the 
investment casting process with SAE 4140 
steel. All parts are made of a type of steel best 
suited to its purpose, and properly heat treated 
as required for maximum strength, durability 
and wear prevention. 

The receiver is large and massive. It has a 
flat bottom, flat sides, and is octagonal in 
shape on top. It is 9.00" long, 1.265" wide and 
1.285" deep, not including the integral recoil 
lug under the receiver ring, which is .375" 
deep. Since these receivers were finished one at 
a time, the above measurements, and other 
specifications, may vary somewhat. The re¬ 
ceiver ring is about 1.70" long, the bridge about 


1.60" long, with a loading port in between 
about 3.40" long. Two holes each are tapped 
in the top of the bridge and ring for scope 
mount bases. The receiver ends with a nicely 
tapered tang, but it is almost entirely covered 
by the bolt sleeve; only the extreme rear shows 
when the bolt is closed. 

The bolt, also massive, is slightly over 
6.00" long, its major diameter .850". 

To more clearly understand my description 
of the locking system of the Champlin action, 
the reader should study the illustrations of the 
bolt. The full bolt diameter is turned down to 
leave three locking lugs on its extreme for¬ 
ward end, each about .415" wide and .530" 
long. About '/ 2 -inch to the rear of each of 
these lugs are three equally wide ridges 
which, as covered by the Haskins patent, pro¬ 
vide three safety locking lugs, which also 
function as guide ribs. The inside of the 
receiver has three grooves which accept the 
ribbed bolt. When the bolt handle is turned 
down, the three front lugs engage shoulders in 
the receiver ring, while the three guide ribs 
engage in front of, but do not contact, shoul¬ 
ders in front of the bridge. The bottom guide 
rib, however, is grooved for the bolt-stop, and 
it presents only a small area of possible con¬ 
tact with the receiver, thus there are really 
only two safety lugs at work. The front lock¬ 
ing lug system, in fact, is more than adequate¬ 
ly strong to hold the bolt in the receiver 
against the back thrust of any cartridge for 
which the rifle might be chambered; the safe¬ 
ty lugs give an added margin of safety. The 
bolt is so well secured in the receiver that it 
would be impossible to drive it back. 

The 3.485" long bolt ribs also guide the 
bolt in the receiver when it is operated, which 
is their primary function. This function can 
best be described by comparing the Champlin 
action with a couple of others in which a 
small bolt-stop acts as the bolt guide, namely, 
the Ranger and the Weatherby Mark V. In 


both of these actions the round plunger-type 
bolt-stop provides the only bolt guide that pre¬ 
vents the bolt from turning in the receiver. 
The Champlin action has a similar bolt-stop, 
but it functions only to stop the bolt. The 
Champlin guide ribs steady the bolt better 
than the bolt-stop alone could ever do. The 
ribs also prevent the bolt from binding regard¬ 
less of how, or from what position, the action 
is operated, with the result that the Champlin 
action is smooth and easy to operate. Because 
of the triple locking-lug arrangement, only 
about a 60-degree bolt rotation is required to 
lock or unlock the Champlin bolt. 

The barrel face is flat, as is the bolt face, 
which nearly contacts it when the bolt is 
closed. The bolt face is deeply recessed for 
the cartridge head so that the chambered car¬ 
tridge is all but completely enclosed. The bolt 
is so large in diameter that there's a thick rim 
of metal around the recess, which adequately 
supports the cartridge head and rim. The 
spring-loaded plunger-type ejector projects 
from the recessed bolt face, held in place by a 
cross pin. The sliding type extractor occupies 
a mortise cut into the front face of the right 
locking lug, held in place and tensioned by a 
coil spring and plunger. The inside edge of the 
extractor is well beveled, letting it move easi¬ 
ly over the rim of a cartridge in the chamber. 
The extractor is wide enough so that it will 
not pull through the rim of a cartridge that 
tends to stick in the chamber. This extractor is 
not unlike that in the new post-’64 Model 70 
Winchester and Model 110-C Savage actions. 

The bolt handle, attached to the heavy rear 
part of the bolt, has a tapered stem which 
angles slightly rearward and ends in a round 
ball. The top of the ball is neatly and finely 


(Above) Custom-made Champlin rifle stocked 
in classic form. 
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checkered for better grasping. The bolt handle 
is low enough to clear the eyepiece of the 
lowest-mounted scope. The rear side of the 
bridge is deeply notched for the base of the 
bolt handle. Although this action certainly 
does not need another safety lug, the bolt han¬ 
dle could serve this function. 

The top of the notch into which the base of 
the bolt handle fits is sloped slightly rearward; 
on raising the bolt handle, it contacts this sur¬ 
face and the bolt is cammed back to provide 
the initial power to the extractor. Each of the 
three locking lugs have their approaching cor¬ 
ners cut off so that the bolt is forced forward 
on the final closing. 

The bolt is drilled from the rear to accept 
the firing mechanism, which is composed 
chiefly of the one-piece firing pin, coil main¬ 
spring, cocking piece and bolt sleeve. The fir¬ 
ing pin is threaded into the cocking piece and 
prevented from turning by a half-moon wedge 


of metal fitted in a notch cut into the stem of 
the bolt sleeve, which is in turn threaded into 
the boll. This method of keeping the firing pin 
from turning is better than using a set-screw, 
as in the Sako and some other actions, since 
set-screws can work loose. The mainspring is 
compressed over the firing pin between the 
bolt-sleeve stem and a C-shapcd collar on the 
front part of the firing pin. The action cocks 
on lifting the bolt handle, a cam on the rear of 
the bolt forcing the cocking piece back. The 
entire firing mechanism and bolt sleeve are 
prevented from turning when the bolt is 
opened by the nose of the cocking piece rest¬ 
ing in a shallow notch at the rear of the bolt. 

The bolt sleeve (called a shroud by the 
Champlin people) deserves special mention. It 
is quite large, and octagonal in shape to match 
the receiver bridge, against which it fits when 
the action is closed. From the bridge the bolt 
sleeve tapers gently back to match exactly the 


contour of the receiver tang, against which the 
bottom of the bolt sleeve fits closely. It is 
entirely closed at the rear; only its bottom is 
open to allow the removal of the cocking piece. 
The front of the bolt sleeve is slightly recessed 
to fit over the rear end of the bolt. All of this 
provides maximum protection in the event 
powder gases should get into the bolt body. 

If powder gases should enter the bolt 
through the firing pin tip hole, there is an ade¬ 
quate oblong hole in the bolt body bottom, 
about 2" behind the bolt face, to allow the gas¬ 
es to be directed into the magazine well. Con¬ 
sequently, there arc no vent holes exposed on 
the outside of the action into which dirt or oth¬ 
er foreign material can enter. 

As previously mentioned, the bolt-stop is a 
round plunger, made as part of the trigger 
mechanism. It projects upward through a hole 
in the front part of the trigger housing, through 
a hole in the bottom of the receiver and into 
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1 Receiver (top view) 

2 Canjar single-stage 

trigger mechanism 

3 Trigger screw 

4 Bolt-stop 

5 Bolt-stop release lever 



19 Follower spring 

20 Follower 

21 Front guard screw 

22 Rear guard screw 



(major dia.).850" 

(bodydia.) .671" 

Jolt travel 
itriker trar 
Jolt (ace r 

Depth . 

Magazine length . 3.675" 

Magazine-well width .650" 

-7. 81 2" 


the bolt raceway. The bottom rib of the bolt is 
grooved for the end of the bolt-stop, and the 
bolt is halted in its rearward travel when the 
bolt-stop contacts the end of this groove. The 
bolt-stop is ample in diameter and hardened, 
so there is little chance of it being damaged or 
sheared off when the bolt is opened smartly. It 
is held up by a small coil spring and can be 
lowered, to remove the bolt, by a lever which 
is attached to the left side of the trigger hous¬ 
ing. The knurled knob of this lever lies along¬ 
side the receiver tang just above the stock line, 
where it is unobtrusive and convenient to use. 

Of the several makes of actions which have 
similar bolt-stops, 1 believe the method Cham¬ 
plin uses to depress it for bolt removal is the 
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leave integral cartridge-guide lips on each 
side to hold the staggered column of car¬ 
tridges in the magazine, and to guide each one 
into the chamber when pushed there by the 
bolt. The smooth inside surfaces of the well 
let cartridges feed smoothly into the chamber. 
Made to handle the longest magnum car¬ 
tridges, Champlin can block off the rear part 
of the magazine if the customer wants the rifle 
chambered for a shorter cartridge. 

Two Allen-head guard screws passing 
through each end of the guard and threading 
into the bottom of the recoil lug and receiver 
tang, securely hold the barrel and action in the 
stock. 

Champlin uses the very fine Canjar single- 
stage trigger for their action. This mechanism, 
with its anached bolt-stop, is fastened to the 
bottom of the receiver by an Allen-head screw 
and tightened by a setscrcw.The trigger is ful¬ 
ly adjustable for weight-of-pull, take-up and 
over-travel. Because the trigger is a Canjar, I 
assume that Canjar also furnishes a single-set 
mechanism to replace the trigger itself. 

Champlin once furnished more than one 
type of safety. The first one was a pivoting type 
built into the right side of the bolt sleeve. When 
tipped back, it locked both striker and bolt. The 
second is a sliding tang type built into an exten¬ 
sion of the receiver tang; when it is slid back it 
locks the trigger mechanism. The sliding tang 
safety has become the standard safety. 

In time as more actions were made and 
used some minor improvements have been 
added including the Canjar trigger, bolt-stop, 
firing pin, etc. 


This is an extremely rugged and strong 
action, very well made and finished. No 


other sporting tumbolt action has a stronger 
or more rigid receiver or a stronger locking 
system. It is a large and heavy action, and 
so-made that it will handle the largest mag¬ 
num cartridge that anyone would want to 
fire in a shoulder arm. Yet it is not so large 
and bulky that it looks out of place on a 
trim sporting rifle. It is an action that will 
stand up under hard usage with powerful 
cartridges. Neat and trim in outline, all parts 
are well fitted, making it easy and smooth 
to operate. Lock time is very fast and igni¬ 
tion is positive. 

There are other things I like about this 



Champlin bolt head showing: (A) extractor, 
(B) bolt-face recess, (C) ejector. This photo 
also shows the triple forward locking lugs 
and the front of the triple bolt-guide ribs, 
which also serve as safety lugs. 


action, such as the octagon shape of the receiv¬ 
er and bolt sleeve, the enclosed or shrouded 
bolt sleeve and the use of the Canjar trigger. 

The Champlin action, however, is not one 
to choose for making a rifle in one of the 
many standard calibers, and especially not if 
you want a lightweight rifle. It is a most ideal 
action for building a medium- to heavy¬ 
weight rifle in one of the belted magnum car¬ 
tridges, and especially so for one of the long 
magnum calibers. For example, if you want 
an easy working, rugged action on which to 
build a rifle for hunting the largest and most 
dangerous African game, in such calibers as 
the 375 H&H Magnum or 460 Weatherby 
Magnum, then 1 can recommend this action. 
On the other hand, if you want a custom- 
made rifle just for show, then the Champlin 
action, with its octagon-shaped receiver, is as 
showy as any other action, with or without 
engraving. 

In our affluent society, some people are 
actually buying firearms that are unusual, 
expensive, custom made, or whatever, just for 
the sake of owning something different to 
show off and talk about. Whether the Cham¬ 
plin rifle will be used or not, anyone owning 
one will certainly want to exhibit it. 

One last comment. Because of the bolt 
design, with its three guide ribs, there are two 
openings between the bolt and the rear of the 
receiver ring. In the tare event of a case head 
rupture much powder gas could enter the 
locking-lug ways and be directed toward the 
shooter’s face. While there’s little likelihood 
of this ever happening, if I were to builda rifle 
on this action I’d want a V\<," hole drilled 
through the right side of the receiver ring, 
opposite the extractor. That extractor location 
is the most likely spot for any powder gas 
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escape between the bolt and the barrel, and a 
hole at this point would allow much of the gas 
to escape through it. This is the only thing 
about this action I don’t like. I certainly don't 
think it a serious fault, but since there is no 
way to seal these holes, I would want the extra 
vent hole in the side of the receiver. 

Markings 

The Champlin actions are serial numbered. 
The number is stamped on the right side of the 
receiver ring and on the major working parts. 
The firm name, CHAMPLIN FIREARMS 
INC. is stamped on the left receiver wall and 
U.S. PATENT 3,494,216 will be stamped on 
the left side of the receiver ring. 

Takedown and Assembly 

To remove the bolt, raise the bolt handle 
and pull the bolt back while pushing forward 
on the bolt release lever at the left side of the 
receiver. To replace the bolt, the release lever 
must also be pushed forward until the bolt is 
well started in the receiver. 

To disassemble the bolt proceed as follows: 
grasp the bolt firmly in one hand; with the 


other hand rotate the bolt sleeve counterclock¬ 
wise as far as it will go; then, using a screw¬ 
driver or some square-edged tool, draw the 
cocking piece back far enough so the nose of 
the cocking piece clears the cocking cam and 
the bolt sleeve can be turned further counter¬ 
clockwise; rotate the bolt sleeve another turn 
and repeat the process until the cocking piece 
no longer prevents the bolt sleeve from being 
turned; now grasp the bolt sleeve top side up 
and, holding the bolt level, unscrew the bolt 
from the bolt sleeve until the two can be sepa¬ 
rated; lift out the firing-pin lock from the 
threaded stem of the bolt sleeve; the firing pin 
can then be unscrewed from the cocking piece 
and the firing pin, mainspring, cocking piece 
and bolt sleeve can then be separated. Re¬ 
assemble in reverse order. In reassembling the 
firing pin. it must be turned in the correct 
amount so that when the bolt is completely 
assembled and the striker down, the firing-pin 
tip protrudes .060". If it projects more or less 
than this amount turn the firing pin in or out as 
required to obtain correct protrusion. 

To remove the extractor depress the extrac¬ 
tor plunger with a very small drift punch, slid¬ 


ing the extractor toward the center of the bolt- 
face recess. The ejector can be removed by 
driving out its cross pin. Reassemble in 
reverse order. 

To lift the barrel and action from the stock, 
turn out the two guard screws; pull the trigger 
guard/magazine from the bottom of the stock. 
Slip the follower off its spring, and the spring 
out of the floorplate. The doorplate and floor- 
plate latch can be removed by driving out their 
pins. In reassembling, the follower is slipped 
on the narrow end of the follower spring. 

To remove the trigger assembly loosen the 
trigger mechanism tightening screw, then turn 
out the trigger-holding screw. Do not disas¬ 
semble the trigger mechanism unless absolute¬ 
ly necessary, and then only if you know what 
you arc doing. 

The barrel is screwed very tightly into the 
receiver and no attempt should be made to 
remove it unless the proper tools are available. 

Late word (1994) received from Champlin 
is that they arc still building fine deluxe cus¬ 
tom large game hunting rifles for the most 
discriminating hunters. Because they are of 
the finest quality, the production is limited. 















As THE NAME implies, the Colt Sauer 
sporting rifle was made for Colt’s of Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut, by the long established 
firm of, J. P. Sauer & Sohn in Germany. The 
Sauer firm is perhaps best known for their 
fine quality over/undcr shotguns, rifles, and 
combination guns. The rifle made a big hit 
with U.S. hunters when introduced in 1973. 
Importation was discontinued in 1985. 

The Colt Sauer sporting rifle is a fine 
piece of shooting equipment. Built around 
an action of unusual design which I will 
describe in detail later on, this rifle is well 
barreled and well stocked. There are two 
action lengths: a 10" action for 30-06 length 
cartridges and a shorter one for shoiter car- 

The Colt Sauer Rifles 

There are three different models of Colt 
Sauer sporting rifles made. The highest 
priced one is the Grand African Sporting 
Rifle, made only in the 458 Winchester 
Magnum caliber. It is stocked with a piece 
of African Bubinga wood, checkered, and 
fitted with a rosewood forend tip and pistol 
grip cap, and a recoil pad. On the 23.6" 
round tapered barrel are mounted a hooded 
bead front sight and a Lyman open rear 
sight. It weighs around 10.5 pounds. 

The second model is the Colt Sauer sport¬ 
ing rifle with the long action. Standard 
chamberings are 25-06, 270, 7mm Mag¬ 
num, 30-06, 300 Winchester Magnum and 
300 Wcatherby Magnum. It has a checkered 
walnut stock fined with sling swivel studs, 
rosewood forend tip and pistol grip cap, and 
recoil pad. The barrel is 23.6" long, round 
and tapered. Weight is around 8 pounds. 

The Colt Sauer Short Action rifle is the 
third model. It is stocked and barreled the 
same as the long action model and made in 
calibers 22-250, 243, and 308. Its weight is 
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around 7.5 pounds. The only practical dif¬ 
ference between this rifle and the long 
actioned one is that the action is .750" short¬ 
er; the overall length of the rifle is that much 
shorter, also the magazine is shorter. 

The Colt Sauer is a ccnterfire bolt-action 
rifle having a detachable, single-column 
magazine of three-shot capacity. The action 
has a bolt locking system that is very unique 
with retractable locking lugs on the rear of 
the bolt. But, more on this later. 

It has an adjustable single stage trigger 
and the receiver is drilled and tapped for 
scope mounts. The blued finish on the metal 
is extremely well done. The bolt body and 
the magazine follower are highly polished. 
There is little to criticize about the stock 
although the eighteen-line checkering is a 
bit coarse for such a high quality rifle and 
should be better finished. The rifles are not 
lightweights by any means, and this is be¬ 
cause their receivers are longer and heavier 
than receivers on most other tumbolt rifles 
of the same caliber. Even the so-called Colt 
Sauer short action is longer than most other 
actions regardless of their caliber. 

Barrels are rifled by the hammer forging 
process, a technique now in common use by 
a number of rifle manufacturers in the U.S. 
and abroad. 

A distinctive Colt feature of these rifles is 
the black and white rampant Colt trademark 
under clear plastic in the center of the pistol 
grip cap. Smith & Wesson used a similar 
approach on their Model 1600 tumbolt rifle 
with their S&W emblem. 

TheAcUor 

I am not sure whether I should call the 
Colt Sauer action a tumbolt action. It is not 
tumbolt in the sense that the bolt rotates in 
the receiver to lock and unlock it, or that the 
locking lugs rotate for the same purpose. Its 


unique locking system makes the Colt Sauer 
unlike almost every tumbolt action that I am 
aware of; however, because it is operated by 
a bolt handle I will call it a tumbolt action. 
Anyway, it is the locking lug arrangement 
of this action which sets it apart from all 
other bolt actions I am familiar with. I will 

According to Colt, the receiver is 
machined from a forging. It is of one-piece 
construction and it is long and heavy. The 
receiver of the standard or long action is 10" 
long and weighs 1.5 pounds. The receiver 
ring into which the barrel is threaded is 
approximately 1.290" and there arc no 
recesses inside it since the locking lugs are 
on the rear of the bolt. The receiver wall 
between the receiver ring and bridge varies 
in thickness since it is machined thinner on 
top to reduce weight. Because the single 
column magazine is narrow and the ejection 
port is just wide enough to allow cartridges 
to easily pass through, a lot of metal is left at 
the bottom of the left receiver wall and right 
receiver rail. The result is that the receiver is 
strong, stiff and stretchless. Of the same 
thickness as the receiver ring, the bridge has 
more than ample wall thickness to be 
recessed inside for the locking lugs to 
engage in. Even if the receiver had been 
designed to have no tang the receiver would 
still be on the long side. 

Before leaving the receiver, I must point 
out another feature in the Colt Sauer action 
that is unusual in a bolt-action rifle and that 
is that the receiver ring is split at the bottom 
with two heavy draw screws drawing the 
split together. I don’t know the exact pur¬ 
pose of this feature, but I do know the ef- 


(Above) The Colt Sauer Short Action model 
made for calibers 22-250,243 and 308. 










Colt Sauer Rifle 


■hand view of the Colt Sauer. 



fects of it on the barrel and a possible use it 
could be put to. A similar split receiver ring- 
screw tightening arrangement is used on 
some Martini single shot actions, including 
the Greener GP shotgun and the No. 15 BSA 
target rifle. On these Martini guns it is used 
as a takedown system—by removing the 
forend and loosening the draw screw which 
usually has a large knurled head, the barrel is 
loosened enough so that it can be unscrewed 
by hand. Conversely, when the barrel is 
replaced and turned by hand to the index 
marks, tightening the screw draws the re¬ 
ceiver together to instantly lock the barrel 
securely in place. The action of drawing the 
split receiver together on the V-threads on 
the barrel and in the receiver causes the bar¬ 
rel to be drawn into the receiver and forces 
the shoulder on the barrel to abutt with con¬ 
siderable force against the receiver. It is a 


an be applied, works. Sauer adopt¬ 


ed this arrangement on the Colt Sauer action 
and it is a barrel tightening and fitting system 
that must work for them. I believe it could 
also be used as an extra barrel replacement 
system if they had ever decided to offer an 
extra barrel with the rifle. 

The Colt Sauer bolt assembly is com¬ 
prised of many pieces, about as many pieces 
as the total of parts for some well-known 
complete tumbolt actions. If I count the Colt 
Sauer striker as one part, the total of pieces 
in this bolt is thirty. This compares with 
only six parts for the Japanese Arisaka bolt 
assembly, seven for the Model 1917 Enfield 
and ten for the Model 98 Mauser. Even with 
thirty parts the Colt Sauer bolt is a very 
clever arrangement, and considering the 
unusual design of the locking lugs I cannot 
see how it could be made with fewer parts 
and work so well. 

The main part of the bolt assembly is the 
bolt body. Its front face is deeply recessed 



for the cartridge head and fitted with a claw 
extractor and plunger ejector, with both 
" parts requiring pins and springs. 
Three gas vent holes are drilled in the right 
side of the bolt body, and underneath it arc 
two grooves machined lengthwise to slide 
over the lips of the magazine. Another 
groove made in the ridge between the maga¬ 
zine grooves is for the bolt-stop. Inside the 
bolt body there is a hole for the striker, and 
at its rear the hole is enlarged to accept the 
front end of the bolt handle sleeve. Lastly, 
three evenly spaced notches are cut at the 
rear end to accept the three pivoting locking 
lugs. In addition to the triple set of lugs, a 
small but very important lever is fitted in a 
groove inside the rear end of the bolt body 
with one end of the lever projecting through 
a hole to the outside. This lever pivots on a 
pin and is tensioned by a small coil spring; 
its function is to lock the bolt handle sleeve 
from turning when the action is open. 

The second major portion of the Colt 
Sauer bolt assembly is the bolt handle sleeve 
to which the bolt handle is attached as an 
integral part. The front part of the sleeve is a 
slip fit inside the rear end of the bolt body, 
and it has three rounded grooves machined 
into it to slip under the locking lugs so that 
when the bolt handle is lowered to close the 
action, the locking lugs are spread outward. 
The locking lugs engage in the locking lug 
recess that encircles the inside of the receiv¬ 
er bridge. There is also a groove in this for¬ 
ward extension into which the locking lever 
can engage, and a lug which engages in a 
circular groove inside the bolt body to hold 
the bolt handle sleeve in place. Between the 
bolt handle sleeve and the bolt there is a thin 
washer and a ring. This ring is important as 
it is the part that retracts the locking lugs on 
the uplift of the bolt handle. The bolt handle 
sleeve is bored through to accept the striker, 
striker head and bolt sleeve cap. 

According to one source, the striker is 
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holds the two parts together. However, I can 
find no evidence of a cross pin in the striker 
of my Colt Sauer. Even if there is a pin, the 
rod and the firing pin head arc so well put 
together that I will consider them as a single 
piece. Anyway, the rear end of the striker 
rod has a short squared end and is threaded 
for the striker head; a small key slips on the 
squared end to prevent the striker from tum- 

The bolt handle sleeve has an additional 
function. Machined into the larger diameter 
rear portion is the triangular cocking cam 
notch, which on the uplift of the bolt handle 
cocks the striker. The open end of the bolt 
sleeve is closed with a cap that slips into the 
sleeve and is held in place by a loose stud 
fitted in a hole on the bottom left side of the 
sleeve. The cap is about 1.5" long and is 
bored and slotted to fit over the striker head; 
the cap does not rotate with the sleeve. A 
light coil spring inside the cap and bearing 
on the striker lock key holds the key in 
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dropping out when the action is cocked 
and/or opened, by the tailpiece on the strik¬ 
er head, and by the receiver when the action 
is closed. The bolt assembly has two more 
parts which I will describe later on. 

Before leaving the bolt 1 should mention 
three more items. One is that the striker 
head has a tailpiece which, when the action 
is cocked; projects rearward beyond the bolt 
handle sleeve cap and serves as a visible 
cocking indicator. The second item con¬ 
cerns the mainspring, which is about the 
smallest one I have ever seen used in a cen- 
terfire bolt action rifle. The third is that the 
receiver is notched for the root of the bolt 
handle to serve as a safety lug and to supply 
camming power to the final closing and ini¬ 
tial opening of the bolt; the root of the bolt 
handle slides along curved surfaces on cor¬ 
ners of the notch. 

The trigger mechanism is housed in a 
steel shell and is held in place under the 
receiver by two roll pins. The sear, the part 


which holds the striker cocked, is located at 
the upper front of the mechanism and is fit¬ 
ted with a roller to reduce friction. This part 
also serves as the bolt-stop. At the rear of 
the mechanism is the alloy trigger and it is 
fitted with a socket set-screw to adjust the 
weight of trigger pull. Between the trigger 
and the sear is a toggle linkage which serves 
to control the sear—to hold it up when the 
trigger is pulled. The instruction booklet that 
comes with the Colt Sauer rifle states that 
adjustment screws are provided in this 
mechanism to control trigger slack (take-up) 
and over-travel, and that these two adjust¬ 
ments have been made at the factory and 
require no further adjusting. The trigger has 
some slack and over-travel which may be an 
annoyance to some, but the booklet states 
that both arc needed for the trigger mecha¬ 
nism to function properly. The trigger pull 
on my rifle has a weight of just over 3.5 
pounds which is satisfactory on a hunting 
rifle. The slack and over-travel movement 
was noticeable but not at all distracting. 

A shotgun-style sliding safety is used on 
the Colt Sauer rifle. The safety button is ide¬ 
ally shaped and serrated for the shooter to 
get a firm purchase on it. It is also ideally 
located on the receiver tang for convenience 
of use—it can be operated easily and 
smoothly. Below the receiver a bar connects 
the safety button with the trigger and bolt 
lock mechanism. When the safety is in its 
forward, or Fire, position, a red dot appears 
on the tang, the scar in the trigger mecha¬ 
nism is locked, and the spring on the bolt 
lock plunger located in a hole in the receiv¬ 
er below the root of the bolt handle is 
moved into position to lock the bolt. While 
the safety does act to lock the bolt, the bolt 
can still be opened at will. This is accom¬ 
plished by merely depressing the small but¬ 
ton on the root of the bolt handle, which in 
turn depresses and unlocks the bolt lock and 
allows the bolt to be opened for unloading 
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the chamber while the safety remains 
engaged. 

A bolt-stop is positioned below the 
receiver at the rear edge of the magazine 
well. It is a piece of steel that is a slide fit in 
its cut in the receiver. It is activated by a 
steel lever mounted on the left side of the 
trigger housing. Pulling the trigger back 
about as far as it will go activates the lever 
and pulls the bolt-stop out of its groove in 
the bolt and allows the bolt to be removed. It 
is a bolt-stop system not unlike the one used 
in the Weatherby Mark V action, an action 
that the Sauer firm once made. 


Even though a lot of tumbolt actions and 
rifles are covered in this book there are still 
quite a number that I have not seen and 
examined. Therefore, while there may be 
others that have this feature, the Colt Sauer 
is the first one 1 have examined that has a 
loaded-chamber feature. Nowadays with 
lawsuits against manufacturers so common, 
this feature might spare Colt and Sauer a lia¬ 
bility claim. Anyway, this little gadget on 
this rifle is a round-headed, rivet-like 
plunger fitted with a small coil spring in a 
hole in the receiver ring, with its rounded 
head at the very edge of the chamber and 
projecting beyond the chamber itself. It does 
not interfere with chambering a cartridge, 
and when fully chambered the head of the 
cartridge pushes the plunger aside so that its 
exposed end projects out of the receiver 
ring. It can be easily seen and readily felt. 
When the chamber is empty, the plunger is 
flush with the outside of the receiver. 
Because the plunger projects to the chamber 
line it is necessary to notch the rim of the 
bolt face recess to fit over it. This does 
weaken the rim of the recess but so does the 
cut made for the extractor. I think it is a 
worthwhile feature and other makers of 
bolt-action rifles should try to come up with 




Photo shows the handle sleeve partly withdrawn from the bolt body and shows: (A) bolt han¬ 
dle sleeve lock lever, (B) two ot the three locking lugs, (C) the grooved part of the bolt han¬ 
dle sleeve which expands the locking lugs to lock the bolt in the receiver, and (D) ring which 
retracts the locking lugs on the uplift of the bolt handle. 


similar devices on their rifles. 

The bigger guard of the Colt Sauer is a 
one-piece steel unit, making this rifle one of 
a very few modem bolt action rifles with the 
guard so made. The Sako is another. Two 
guard screws, one at each end, through 
holes in the guard and stock, hold the bar¬ 
reled action securely in the stock. The rear 
guard screw threads into the tang, while the 
front one threads over a separate stud 
threaded into the recoil lug of the receiver. 

The magazine box slips easily through 
the opening in the trigger guard and it is 
held in place by a latch built into the guard 
just in ftont of the guard bow. This latch is 
spring tensioned and the portion of it that is 
depressed to remove the magazine lies flush 
with the guard. There is little chance that 
this latch will be accidently depressed. A 


protruding lip on the upper front of the mag¬ 
azine engages in a notch in the front of the 
magazine well in the receiver and holds the 
front of the magazine in place. To assist in 
the removal of the magazine, Sauer has put 
twin spring-loaded arms at each side of the 
magazine opening in the guard; on depress¬ 
ing the magazine release latch these arms 
push and tip the rear end of the magazine 
out enough so that the lip on the front is 
released from its hold. These arms also 
assist in reinserting the magazine correctly 
by holding the magazine box tipped down at 
the rear so that the lip up front is properly 
positioned with its notch before the maga¬ 
zine is fully inserted and locked in place. 

The magazine is a well constructed box 
made of tempered sheet steel and it will hold 
three cartridges in a single column. The main 
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pan of the box is a single piece of steel folded 
so it is rounded at the front and square at the 
rear where it is spot-welded together. On each 
side near the front, rounded grooves pressed 
into it foim shoulders inside to coincide with 
the cartridge shoulder to prevent cartridges 
from moving forward ftom the recoil of the 
rifle and thus prevent damage to the bullet 
points. There are also three holes on either 
side at the rear end of the box through which 
cartridges inside can be seen. The bottom 
edge of the box is flared and the magazine 
bottom, also made of tempered steel, slips in 
place on it. The follower, made of a polished 
steel stamping, is pivoted on a pin through the 
top rear fold of the W-shaped follower spring. 
A small flat spring attaches to the inside of the 
box and, which can be depressed through a 
small hole in the lower front left side of the 
box, holds the magazine bottom in place, 
allowing it to be removed to disassemble the 

Takedown and Assembly 

Make sure the rifle is unloaded by remov¬ 
ing the magazine and opening the bolt. To 
remove the bolt assembly after the action is 
open, pull the trigger back very hard about 
as far as it will go and withdraw the bolt. 

To disassemble the bolt proceed as follows: 
Grasp the bolt body in the left hand, depress 
the boll handle sleeve lock which projects 
from the bolt body, and with the right hand 
turn the bolt handle clockwise 60 degrees or 
until it is stopped, then pull the bolt handle 
sleeve assembly from the bolt body, and 
remove the locking lug retractor ring with it. 
Remove the retractor ring and washer noting 
how the ring was positioned. No further dis¬ 
assembly of the bolt body is advisable. 
Replacement of broken parts is best done by 
the factory or by a highly competent gun¬ 
smith. This same advice also applies to the 
trigger mechanism and to a lesser degree to 
the bolt handle sleeve assembly. 

To disassemble the bolt handle sleeve 
assembly, first uncock the striker by turning 
it counterclockwise in the bolt handle 
sleeve. This will expose the stud that holds 
the bolt handle sleeve cap in place, which 
was covered by the tailpiece on the striker 
head. With a finger depressing and jiggling 
the cap, and tapping the rear end of the 
sleeve on a bench top, the stud will fall out, 
whereupon the cap and the striker key 
spring can be removed from the sleeve. 

Remove the striker key next with a tweez¬ 
ers. To assist in getting the striker reassem¬ 
bled again with the correct tip protrusion, use 
a Vernier caliper and carefully measure the 
distance from the end of the firing pin to some 
spot on the sleeve such as the lug on its for¬ 
ward end, then lock the caliper. Now unscrew 
the firing pin from the striker head and all the 
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tip protrusion. 

To remove the barrel and action from the 
stock, remove the magazine, unscrew the 
rear trigger guard screw and then the front 
guard screw, lift the barrel and action 
assembly from the stock and then remove 
the trigger guard and screws. 

Replacing any parts in the trigger-safety- 
bolt-stop mechanism is a job for the factory or 
a competent gunsmith. Do not attempt to 
remove the barrel. Instructions for disassem¬ 
bling the magazine are in an earlier part of this 
chapter. Reassemble the barreled action and 
trigger guard into the stock in reverse order. 

Markings 

My Colt Sauer rifle, which was made 


after I9S0, has the following markings: 
Stamped on top of the barrel in one line: 

COLTS PT. F.A. MFG. CO. 

HARTFORD, CT. U.S.A. 

On the right side of the receiver ring in 
two lines is: 

Made in W. Germany 
by J. P. Sauer & Sohn 
On the left receiver wall in two lines is: 

COLT SAUER 
SPORTING RIFLE 
The serial number is stamped on the left 
side of the receiver ring and the number is pre¬ 
ceded with the letters CR. The caliber is 
stamped on the left side of the barrel breech. 
The follower in the magazine box is stamped 

COLT SAUER 
Cal. .22-250 Rem. 














The name COLT SAUER is also em¬ 
bossed on the recoil pad. The bairel, receiv¬ 
er and the bolt are proofmarked and the bolt 
carries part of the serial number. Colt’s 
famous trademark symbol, the stallion and 
the spear, is outlined in white and imbedded 
under the clear plastic center of the pistol 
grip cap. 

Comments 

I have already injected a few comments 
and opinions about the Colt Sauer rifle in 
this chapter, but I have a few more that I 
want to mention here. There are many fea¬ 
tures of this rifle that 1 like very much and a 
few which I'd like different, but consider¬ 
ing the whole rifle I have a high regard for 


it. One thing is sure, it is a different rifle 
that works, and because it is different it 
appeals to me as it has appealed to many 
other riflemen. 

I remember well when it was introduced 
and reading about it in The American Rifle¬ 
man and other gun magazines. I particular¬ 
ly remember reading about the big game 
hunt that Colt sponsored for a group of gun 
writers, all using Colt Sauer rifles. I do not 
often write about a gun when it is fresh; I’d 
much rather write about a gun after every¬ 
one else has written about it and after 1 have 
played with it a long while and listened to 
others who have used it. 

1 will begin with the stock. I like the 
shape and the size of the stock very much. 


Top view of the rear part of the action in the 
stock, showing the bolt sleeve cap, sliding 
tang safety, bolt handle, bolt release button 
and the notch into which the root of the bolt 


It is not too bulky in any place. I do not 
much care for the slight flare at the bottom 
of the pistol grip but I can live with it. 1 do 
not like the placement of the front sling 
swivel stud—it is much too far back for 
heavy recoiling calibers and ought to be at 
least 2" farther forward. I also think Sauer 
overdid it with the rosewood forend tip; had 
they made it shorter the swivel stud could 
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have been mounted farther forward. For the more than an ounce would be added to the release rather than have the trigger as the 
7mm Magnum and heavier recoiling cal- weight and then it would be an all-steel release. I also like the loaded chamber indi- 
ibers I would want no swivel stud on the action. cator. 
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One of the reasons why the Colt Sauer 
action is easy to cock is the mainspring. As 
mentioned before, this spring is small as 
compared to the mainsprings of other bolt- 
action rifles. I also noticed that I did not 
have to fight it when assembling the bolt. 


The sound of the striker fall appears nor¬ 
mal, as if there was ample speed and power 

From the information 1 have and begin¬ 
ning in 1984, the Colt Sauer rifle is no 
longer being imported by Colt. Although 


my information is sketchy, it appears that 
the Swedish firm, Gevarsfaktoriet, Eskilstu- 
na, Sweden, recently made the gun as the 
Carl Gustaf 3000. Good as the design is, it 
appears that there is no U.S. importer for 
the gun at this time. 
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Imagine IF YOU can a healthy young 
man consumed by the desire to hike the 
Continental Divide from its southern end in 
New Mexico to the most northerly end at 
the Bering Strait. Imagine, too, the many 
and varied obstacles that he would en¬ 
counter; hardships of the weather he had to 
endure; the mountains he had to ascend and 
descend; high plateaus over rocks, brush 
and sometimes snow; the streams and rivers 
he had to cross; all with the weight of a 
pack on his back. But despite all, he did it. 
It was not done in a single effort but in 
stages over a six-year period. It was a 
10,000-mile trek. In the end he had accom¬ 
plished something few other people had 
done. The man I am writing about is Daniel 

Cooper had another dream, too, and that 
was to design a rifle mechanism and to 
manufacture rifles built on it. Of course, 
this too he has also done, and the rifle 
shown here is a product of that dream. This 
was not all that easy, and the many hard¬ 
ships he overcame on his six-year hiking 
adventure was all the training and resolve 

Cooper lived in Oregon and for several 
years in the late 1980s he found off and on 
employment in the company that manufac¬ 
tured the Kimber rifles. The Kimber firm 
manufactured a limited line of wonderfully 
fine and well designed, tumbolt rimfire and 
centcrfire sporting rifles of a quality, to my 
way of thinking at least, that surpassed even 
the Winchester Model 52 Spotter. With his 
eyes and mind wide open, Dan surely must 
have learned a lot. When the Kimber firm 
went under and ceased manufacturing, Dan 
and all the other Kimber employees were out 

Before all this happened, Dan had be¬ 
come interested in a new cartridge. He 
wanted something special, something dif¬ 


ferent for his rifle. In short, what he was 
looking for was a reloadable 22 WMR 
(Winchester Magnum Rimfire). He search¬ 
ed cartridge books for a case that might do 
for his dream cartridge and discovered the 
5.5 Velo Dog designed long ago to be used 
in a small revolver for taking pot shots at 
dogs harassing a person riding a bicycle. 
Anyway, he settled on the Velo Dog case 
and he figured, rightly so, that if this case 
was made with a solid head and loaded with 
a modem primer, powder and a jacketed 
bullet, he might have something better than 
the 22 WMR, and have a reloadable one 
besides, something a little less than the 22 



Pictured here in actual size are the 17 CCM 
and 22 CCM, flanked on either side by the 
22 Hornet and the 22 WMR. The 22 CCM is 
less powerful than the standard 22 Hornet 
but can be handloaded to out perform the 22 
WMR. Both are centerfires and quite ideal 
for use on the smaller varmints at moderate 
ranges. The 22 CCM can also be loaded 
down to 22 Long Rifle velocities and with 
cast lead bullets could be ideal for use on 
small game. 


In a telephone conversation with Dan, I 
asked if he remembered his early school 
days, and about the question of which came 
first, the chicken or the egg? Then I asked 
him which came first, his new little cartridge 
or the Cooper rifle? He thought a moment 
and said, "Well, I suppose it had to be the 
cartridge.” 

The Cooper 22 CCM, which he named 
and registered, is only slightly larger than the 
22 WMR and similar in ballistics. After con¬ 
siderable searching, Dan found a firm in 
Italy that would manufacture the cases and 
ammunition. Later, at the suggestion and 
with help from Mike Hill, this case was 
necked down to hold a 17-caliber bullet and 
it became the 17 CCM. 

The dimensions of the 22 CCM cartridge 
are as follows: 

Rim diameter .307" 

Rim thickness .050" 

Base diameter .248" 

Neck diameter: 

17 CCM .197" 

22 CCM .244" 

Case length .158" 

The 17 CCM has a shoulder diameter of 
.2445". 

In the reloading data which Cooper fur¬ 
nishes with his rifles in these two calibers, he 
lists 2400 fps as top velocity with a 40-grain 
bullet in the 22 CCM, and a top load of 3275 
fps with a 20-grain bullet in the 17 CCM. This 
seems reasonable to me. 

In 1990, when the Kimber firm folded, 


(Above) This custom-made Model 38 Cooper 
rifle is chambered for the 17 CCM cartridge. 
Daniel Cooper of Cooper Arms almost single 
handily designed this cartridge and the rifle. 
He also designed a similar 22 caliber car¬ 
tridge called a 22 CCM. This last cartridge is 
more or less a reloadable 22 WMR. 
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Cooper Model 38 Centerfire Rifle 




(Above) Right side view of the M38 Cooper action showing the bolt open. This detachable 
box magazine action has a bolt with three forward locking lugs. Arrow points to the unique 
plunger-type bolt-stop. This action is shown with the two-piece scope mount bases made to 
accept the Warne quick-detachable scope mount rings, rings very similar to the Brownell 
rings used on the Kimber rifle. 


The Cooper M38 bolt head showing: (A) one 
of the three locking lugs: (B) the twin extrac¬ 
tors and (C) the ejector groove. 


Dan and three friends who had been 
employed by Kimber since it began in 
1989, moved from Oregon to Stevensville, 
Montana, where Dan made preparations to 
manufacture rifles. He sold his expensive 
sports car and motorcycle, got a Small 
Business Administration loan, found a 
building and secured the necessary machin¬ 
ery to make rifle actions and stocks. His 
nephew, Jason Stacy, aided him in design¬ 


ing the Cooper actions, especially to handle 
the two new Cooper cartridges, the 22 
CCM and 17 CCM. 

The first Cooper rifles were finished in 
1991, and as of 1994, Cooper Arms em¬ 
ploys twenty persons. They turn out two 
different action types: the Model 36 made 
with triple locking lugs near the center of 
the bolt for rimfirc and small centerfire car¬ 
tridges, and the Model 38 and 21. The 
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Mode! 38 is made in the 17 CCM and 22 
CCM calibers, and the Model 21 is for the 
17 and 222 family of cartridges. Tile 1994 
Cooper price list did not list the Model 38. 
You can find information on the Model 36 
in the “Dope Bag" in the December 1993 
American Rifleman. The Model 21 repeater 
is slated for 1995 production. It is the Mod¬ 
el 38 action and rifle which I will describe 
here because it is the only Cooper model I 

The M38 Cooper Action 

The receiver is round and a thick recoil 
lug is dovetailed into it near the front end. 
The inside front of the receiver is threaded to 
receive the barrel shank and machined inside 
to receive the bolt; openings are cut through 
it for the loading port and magazine well if it 
is to be a repeater. The rear end of the receiv¬ 
er is machined to form a tang and a cut is 
made into the right side for the root of the 
bolt handle. Other machining is done to it to 
accept the trigger mechanism, bolt-stop, and 
ejector, and three grooves the size of the 


locking lugs are cut the length of the bolt 
travel for these lugs and to form locking 
shoulders for the locking lugs. 

The bolt of the M38 is constructed with 
three locking lugs on the forward end. These 
lugs are solid and substantial. The front of the 
bolt is recessed for the cartridge rim. Twin 
extractors fitted in grooves in the bolt head are 
spring tensioned and held in place on pins; 
one extractor is on the right and the other on 
the left. The right one has a hook to engage 
over the cartridge rim and to pull the cartridge 
or empty case from the chamber, while the 
one on the left has a dull hook to allow the 
case to slip away from it to aid ejection, when 
the ejector hits it. 

The ejector is a spring-tensioned lever posi¬ 
tioned in a groove in the bottom left of the 
receiver. On opening the action, an angled 
groove in the bolt head allows the end of the 
ejector to rise behind the case to tip and eject 
it from the action. 

At the rear of the bolt is the low-profile bolt 
handle which is silver-soldered in place. Here, 
too, is the deep cocking cam and a shallower 


notch, which, when the bolt is open, allows the 
tip of the cocking piece to slip into it to prevent 
the bolt sleeve from easily being turned. 

Inside the bolt is the firing pin which is 
powered by a coil mainspring compressed 
between a collar on the firing pin and the 
front of the bolt sleeve. The bolt sleeve is 
threaded with its front end flared to close 
off the locking lug raceways. The firing pin 
is threaded into the cocking piece and a set 
screw in the underside of the cocking piece 
prevents the firing pin from turning. The 
hole in the rear end of the cocking piece is 
filled flush with the head of a screw. 

At the right rear of the receiver, in an 
angled hole, is a sturdy spring-backed plung¬ 
er which is the bolt-stop. It is so positioned 
that when in its normal position it extends 
part way into a locking lug raceway to stop 
the bolt when it is drawn back. This plunger 
extends upward out of the receiver to allow 
it to be depressed with the thumb so that the 
bolt can be withdrawn. I have never seen 
another bolt-stop like, it but it does the job 
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Pinned below the rear of the receiver is 
the trigger mechanism. Cooper describes it 
as a match trigger and so it is. Its compo¬ 
nents—the scar, trigger, pins and springs— 
are fitted inside a steel housing. Three 
set-screws with locknuts threaded into this 
housing are the adjustment screws to control 
trigger weight of pull, over-travel and sear 
engagement. The whole is little different 
from the usual trigger mechanism used on 
the bener quality tumbolt rifles. The trigger 
on the rifle I examined and write about here 
was perfectly factory adjusted and I had no 
desire to adjust it further. 

The safety on the Cooper action is very 
similar to the safety on the Kimbcr M82. It is 
a rotaiy-type safety mounted on the right side 
of the receiver and blocks the trigger when the 
safety is rotated rearward. It is fitted with a 
set-screw so that adjustments can be made to 
take up wear. 

Also mounted below the receiver and pre¬ 
cisely over the magazine well, on the 
repeater model only, is the perfectly shaped 
magazine holder. It is made of sheet stain¬ 
less steel and is fastened in place by three 
socket-head screws; two on one side and 
one on the other. This holder might also be 
described as the magazine guide. Close in 
front of it is the magazine catch screwed to 
the receiver. It is made of spring steel and its 
angled and serrated end projects below the 
magazine when the magazine is in place. It 
is a good catch. 


The magazine is also made of a heavy- 
gauge stainless steel sheet. It is perfectly 
shaped to fit smoothly into the magazine 
holder or guide. The upper edges of the mag¬ 
azine are curved inward to hold the small 
Cooper cartridges. At the bottom, the edges 
arc bent outward so that the blued steel cover 
can slide in place and to allow it to be easily 
slid off to clean the magazine should that be 
ever needed. It is all quite clever. Inside the 
magazine is the flat magazine follower and a 
zig-zag spring. The magazine will hold three 
cartridges. 

On the M38 single shot, the receiver is 
made without the magazine well, the maga¬ 
zine holder, magazine and the magazine 
catch. 

The trigger guard/magazine plate is made 
of steel and inletted into the stock. Holes at 
both ends are for the two guard screws 
which thread into the receiver and recoil 
lug, to hold the barrel and action securely in 
the stock. 

In size and shape, the stock on the Coop¬ 
er rifle I had was similar to the one on my 
Mark-X Mini Mauser, except the Cooper 
stock was made of a quality piece of wal¬ 
nut, much better checkered and much better 
inletted. Cooper rifles are by no means low- 
cost rifles, and certainly not cheap. A Coop¬ 
er rifle, regardless of the model or grade, is 
priced similar to a custom-made gun which 
it is. And because of that price you can ex¬ 
pect a stock made of quality walnut with 


plenty of color and figure in the wood. The 
stock is fitted with a rubber buttpad and 
metal pistol grip cap. 

The first Cooper M38 rifle loaned to me 
came with its action fitted with scope mounts 
made to accept the quick-detachable Wamc 
scope mount rings. They are a modification of 
the Brownell mounts Kimbcr used. I am sure 
that the tapped holes in the receiver will also 
allow the use of Redficld and Buehler bases, 
or one of these bases adapted to fit. 

The Cooper M38 Rifle 

Afler receiving and examining the first 
Cooper M38 rifle, I also had the opportunity 
to examine and photograph another one. 
Both were nearly identical except for the 
stocks, the second one having a better ap¬ 
pointed stock. Maybe I should say a more 
custom-made stock. Anyway, both rifles 
were chambered for the Cooper 17 CCM 
cartridge, both fitted with 24" varmint-weight 
barrels, and they weighed about 7 pounds. 
They were adult-size rifles, and although I 
had no opportunity to shoot either one or 
test them for accuracy, I am quite sure I 
would not have been disappointed. If I had 
had one of them in either the 17 or 22 cal¬ 
iber forty years ago I would have had a lot 
of fun shooting it. I think I would have pre¬ 
ferred the 22 CCM because of the bullet 
supply and because I could have used cast 
bullets. I do not believe I would have used 
cither caliber for small game hunting because 




















An angled view of the Cooper action in the stock. 


1 have never found or used a cartridge more 
adequate for this sport than the 22 Long 
Rifle. But for shooting pests such as the 
stripped ground squirrel, flickcrtails and 
crows within range there could hardly be a 
better rifle or caliber. 

Both rifles had stainless steel barrels which 

stainless steel. Both rifles had superb trigger 
pulls—I could not have asked for anything 
better and I had no reason to adjust them 
beyond the factory adjustment. Both stocks 
had a lot of well-done checkering on the 
forends and pistol grips, and both were fitted 
with Packmayr basket-weave rubber butt- 
pads. There were the sling swivel studs, too, 
but I never have had any use for them on a 
varmint rifle. 

The stocks on both were made of dense 
Claro walnut, but of the two the last Coop¬ 


er rifle I had was the most “custom” one. 
The one feature I noticed first was the beau¬ 
tiful shaping of the stock at the bottom of 
the action and I have tried to show this in a 
photo. The second thing was the well 
shaped and shadow-lined cheekpiece. It 
was not over-done, just tasteful. I could live 
without the raised comb, but even that fea¬ 
ture was nicely done. If 1 had ordered this 
rifle and paid the extra cost, I would have 
asked for an ebony forend tip and a pistol 
grip cap. 

As I write this (1994) the Cooper firm is 
only four years old. Although a lot has hap¬ 
pened there, the Cooper rifle is still in its 
infancy, and if the experience of many oth¬ 
er beginning arms designers and manufac¬ 
turers in their early years tells us anything, 
it tells me that Daniel Cooper is bound to 
make some changes and possible improve- 


this that may have already happened. 

Markings 

Stamped on the left side of the receiver is: 

17-532 Cooper Arms M38 

On the left side of the barrel breech is 
stamped the caliber. 

In a letter received from Dan, he stated 
that the Cooper M38 Repeater was obsolete. 
This meant that the M36 had taken its place. 
Earlier in this chapter I described the lock¬ 
ing system of both the M38 and M36, stat¬ 
ing that the M36 had the three locking lugs 
on the bolt near the middle, while the M38 
bolt had the locking lugs on the front of the 
bolt. 1 can see the advantage of having the 
locking lugs on the middle of the bolt rather 
than up front because the middle position 
affords these advantages: (1) by eliminating 
the locking lug shoulder and locking lug 
recess in the receiver, the gap between mag¬ 
azine and barrel breech is also eliminated: 
(2) which allows the magazine to be placed 
close to the barrel breech; (3) which makes 
for a shorter bolt travel; and (4) makes for 
much more reliable and smoother feeding of 
the cartridges from the magazine to the 
chamber. Neither the bolt nor the action is 
weakened with the middle locking lug loca¬ 
tion. I had no opportunity to examine an 
M36, but I believe every other feature of the 
M38 is also retained, including the trigger, 
safety, bolt-stop, extractor and magazine, as 
well as the wonderful classic walnut stock. 
The two short Cooper cartridges, as well as 
the rimfires, necessitated this change and 
the Cooper rifle is better for it. If, in addi¬ 
tion, the bolt were made in two parts as 
Ruger does in their Model 77/22, and I am 
not sure whether or not it is, it would be a 
better rifle still. 





















Riflemen were shocked when in 

1964 Winchester announced that they were 
discontinuing the manufacture of their Mod¬ 
el 70 bolt-action rifle, and in the same breath 
announced they were introducing a new 
Model 70. Of course, I wondered, as I am 
sure every fan of the original M70 did, what 
the new one would be like. Would it be an 
improved M70, or would it be greatly al¬ 
tered? Or, would it be manufactured differ¬ 
ently and, if so, how? Also, would the new 
gun be cheaper or more expensive? We soon 
found out when the new rifle appeared on 
the market and gun writers began writing 
about it. And were we disappointed? We 

As it happened, the “new” Winchester 
M70 was not nearly as bad as most M70 fans 
believed, but it was indeed a far cry from the 
original gun it replaced. Regardless of what 
it was all about, it took the Winchester peo¬ 
ple more than twenty-five years before they 
redeemed themselves by bringing out a very 
close replica of the original design which 
they call the M70 Classic. 

Many riflemen decried the fact that the old 
M70 might never again be made. However, 
Don Allen and gun designer Peter Grisel did 
something about that. Together they worked 
to design an action that would have all, or 
most, of the attributes of the old M70. Doing 
this took time and the end result was an action 
that looked mighty like the old M70 Win¬ 
chester. Right away riflemen began referring 
to it as a copy or reproduction, and as one gun 
writer explained, “The Model 70 Winchester 
action, the tumbolt action beloved by riflemen 
all over the globe, is bom again." 

They were not altogether wrong, or right 
either. Anyway, Allen and Grisel called it the 
Dakota Model 76 and made ready to manu¬ 
facture it. This was about 1986 and the first 
actions were announced for sale in 1987. 
Starting from a modest beginning, Don Allen 


and his wife have built a successful business 
and as of 1994 employ thirty people. Don is 
most interested in the manufacture of stocks, 
and the custom rifle operation is guided by 
his wife Norma. Under her direction, the 
Dakota Arms firm is more or less a custom 
rifle business, building rifles specifically to 
customer specifications. The customer 
chooses the style or type of rifle he or she 
wants, the caliber, barrel size and length, 
sights, grade of stock wood, stock pattern, 
etc. Generally, however, the customer selects 
the rifle wanted from an example shown in 
the Dakota Aims brochure. All are more or 
less pure classic in style, beautiful guns with 
fine English walnut stocks, well checkered 
and finished, and with metal parts extremely 
well made, fitted and finished. The Dakota 
rifles are accurate, durable and of very high 
quality. 

The Dakota M76 Action 

The receiver is entirely machined from a 
solid piece of chrome moly heat-treated steel. 
Looking at it from the outside it looks very 
much like the receiver of the Pre-’64 M70 
Winchester. However, closer inspection will 
reveal two major changes. 

The first one is inside the receiver ring. 
Designer Grisel chose not to use the cone- 
type breeching in which the breech face of 
the barrel is cone-shaped, but instead made 
the breeching like that of the old standby 
M98 Mauser with its internal collar. With 
this collar the barrel breech is flat and the 
barrel fitted so that the breech and the shoul¬ 
der on the barrel contact this collar and the 
front of the receiver. Most gunsmiths will 
take great pains to give these contacting sur¬ 
faces equal pressure. When the barrel is set¬ 
up tightly both surfaces will be equally tight. 
As with the Mauser M98, the Dakota has a 
slot cut through it for the Mauser-type 
extractor hook. 


I have nothing against the cone breech¬ 
ing except that fitting a barrel to such an 
action requires considerable more effort 
than fitting a barrel to the M98 Mauser type 
of action. 

The second major difference is the bolt- 
stop, which is entirely different from the M70. 
It is also different from any other bolt-stop in 
all of the actions described in this book. I have 
never seen another like it. This important pan 
is so well hidden in the left side of the receiv¬ 
er bridge that it appears at first to be part of 
the bridge. Its main part is a round vertical 
stem that fits through the bridge to intersect 
the left locking lug raceway with a horizontal 
lever or arm anached to it; the lever hides in a 
groove cut into the side of the receiver bridge. 
It is this lever that is cleverly hidden because 
it seems to have been machined level with the 
side and rear of the bridge. Of course, this 
bolt-stop is spring tensioned inside the bridge 
to hold it in the closed and opened position. 
The small end of this lever is seirated and lies 
nearly flush with the rear surface of the 
bridge. Finger pressure at this point is enough 
to rotate the bolt-stop. 

The vertical stem is machined to perform 
three functions. First, it serves as the bolt- 
stop to halt the rearward travel of the bolt. 
Second, being positioned to close off the 
locking lug raceway it becomes an effective 
seal against any powder gases from a rup¬ 
tured case. Third, it is also a bolt guide or 
anti-bind feature in that it has a concave sur¬ 
face to match the convex surface of the bolt. 
This stem is also milled so that when the 
lever is swung 90 degrees outward it clears 


(Above) Available in any caliber from 22-250 
to 456 Magnum, the Dakota M76 Classic big 
game hunting rifle must be considered as 
one ol the finest tumbolt rifles made. 
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the way for the locking lug to pass by on 
removing the bolt from the receiver. The 
small hump near the center of the original 
Model 70 bolt, which served as the bolt guide 
and anti-bind feature, has been eliminated on 
the Dakota bolt. This function has been taken 
over by the clever bolt-stop. 

The Dakota M76 receiver is drilled and 
tapped for scope mounts. On the rifle I ex¬ 
amined, and which is pictured here, the 
action is fitted with a set of bases to accept 
Rcdficld rings. These bases are custom- 
made to fit so neatly that they seem to have 
been made integral with the receiver, espe¬ 
cially the front one. 


The Bolt 

The bolt in the Dakota M76 appears to be 
of one-piece construction and in a sense it 
actually is. However, the bolt handle is made 
as a separate piece and by some advanced 
electrical process it is fused to the bolt. After 
finishing there is no evidence whatsoever that 
the handle was made as a separate piece. 
Because of the Mauser M98 breeching, the 
dual opposed locking lugs are set back the 
same amount as the thickness of the ring 
inside the receiver, actually the same as with 
the Mauser M98 bolt. Both lugs are solid. 
This breeching is the same as if the barrel 


breech were recessed for the bolt. If I were 
given a choice between the M98 breeching 
and one like that in the Remington M700, I’d 
take the former, and especially so if the action 
has the Mauser-type extractor, which the 
Dakota has. 

Dakota’s extractor is the standard Mauser 
M98 type mounted on the bolt with a collar. 
The bolt face has an undercut recess for the 
cartridge head. This allows cartridges fed into 
the chamber by the bolt to rise from the mag¬ 
azine and allow the rim to slip under the 
extractor hook, so that if for some reason the 
bolt is not fully closed, then pulled back 
again, the cartridge will be ejected. This is 
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Dakota Arms Model 7G 
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For A NUMBER of years Stoeger Arms 
imported genuine Obemdorf-made Model 
98 actions into the U.S. These were fine ac¬ 
tions—no question about that—but they were 
high priced. For example, in 1939 Stoeger 
listed the lowest-priced M98 action at $70, 
while in the same catalog the standard grade 
complete M70 Winchester rifle was only 
$61.25. Obviously the customer was paying 
very dearly for that “Mauser banner" stamped 
on the receiver. However, by this time Ger¬ 
many was deeply involved in making war, 
and her arms plants were turning out nothing 
but military weapons. So, Stoeger had to 
turn elsewhere. 

Fabriquc Nationalc (FN for short, the same 
firm which makes Browning pistols, rifles 
and shotguns) in Liege, Belgium, was and is a 
very large arms making plant. For many years 
they had been making various models of 
Mauser rifles, including many thousands 
based on the M98. When Stoeger could no 
longer get original Mausers they turned to 
FN, and the FN Mauser action was an¬ 
nounced in Stocger's 1941 catalog. Calling it 
their “Stoeger Peerless Action," it was only 
$18, unbelievably low, even then. 

The Peerless action was nothing other than 
the standard M98 military action, as made by 
FN, except that the magazine was made to 
handle 30-06-length cartridges and the bolt 
handle was bent down sharply at its root. It 
was described as being made of high-grade 
steel, properly hardened, well polished and 
blued, except for the bolt parts which were 
left bright. It was the large ring type with the 
thumb slot in the receiver wall, clip-charger 
guideways in the receiver bridge and the stan¬ 
dard double-stage military trigger. 

When I received the 1941 Stoeger catalog, 

I remember that I quickly ordered one FN 
action, but my money was refunded. No won¬ 
der, for German troops invaded Belgium in 
May of 1940 and Stoeger's supply was most 


likely cut off before it started. Stoeger’s 1942 
catalog did not list these actions. 

A couple of years after the close of 
WWII, the FN 98 action appeared again, 
this time imported by Firearms International 
of Washington, D.C. 1 found the first 
announcement of it in the November, 1947, 
issue of The American Rifleman. It was 
called the ”1947 FN Mauser” action, but 
except for its very low profile bolt handle, it 
was the same as the FN action offered by 
Stoeger in 1941. 

FN Action Improvements 

Here was an action that gunsmiths had long 
been seeking, although it still had a number of 
features retained from the military action. But, 
as FI announced in their 1947 ad, changes 
would be made on it in accordance with the 
wishes of the American shooter. This was 
done as will be seen. 

In January, 1948, it was announced that the 
following changes had already been adopted: 

I) bolt handle knob partly checkered; 2) trig¬ 
ger changed to a single pull, no-slack let-off; 
3) a new type of floorplatc quick-release 
plunger for instant removal; and 4) the thumb 
slot was eliminated. This last item was the 
major and most important improvement, 
since it made the receiver much more rigid. 

By May, 1948, the action could be 
ordered fitted with a double-set trigger 
mechanism. By fall of 1948 the action was 
further improved by having a new low scope 
safety, and the receiver bridge was modified 
by eliminating the raised portion and the 
clip-charger slot. Tapping the receiver for a 
receiver sight and/or a scope mount was also 
started at this time, though the bridge was 
not tapped. Up to this time these actions 
were made for the standard 30-06 length and 
head-sized cartridges. By the end of 1948, 
barreled actions were offered in 30-06 and 
270 calibers, as were complete FN Mauser 


deluxe rifles and, by the end of 1949, cal¬ 
ibers included the 257 Roberts, 250-3000 
Savage and 300 Savage. Within a short time 
two other calibers were added, the 7mm Mau¬ 
ser and 220 Swift. 

The actions for these different calibers 
were all alike except that a sheet metal filler 
block was fitted in the rear of the magazine 
box, along with a shortened follower and 
spring, for the 257 Roberts and the shorter 
cartridges. The first FN battels had an unusu¬ 
al “stepped" contour, but this changed in 1952 
when the FN smooth-contoured, lightweight 
barrel was introduced. 

The FN Magnum action, introduced early 

most popular magnum cartridges, the 300 and 
375 H&H Magnums. This "magnum” action 
was nothing more than the standard 30-06- 
length FN, but with the magazine box extend¬ 
ed in front, the feed ramp altered to accept the 
3.60" magnum cartridges, and the bolt head 
and extractor opened up for the head of the 
belted case. Engraved FN actions were also 
made available at about this time. 

An important development in the Mauser 
action came in 1955 when the “bench-rest” 
action was announced. This was a single 
shot action, the solid bottom receiver minus 
any magazine-well cuts. The trigger guard 
was merely made with a long forward strap 
or tang through which the front guard screw 
passed. The BR action was made to handle 
three different sizes of cartridge heads: 222, 
30-06 or belted magnum head sizes, with 
the bolt face and extractor altered appropri- 


(Above) Mannllcher-stocked 270 sporting rifle 
built by the author. Based on the FN Deluxe 
action, this rifle has a Fajen stock, Douglas 
barrel and a B&L Balfor scope in B&L mounts. 
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As soon as the various scope mount mak¬ 
ers began standardizing the hole spacing in 
their mounts, FN began tapping the top of 
the receiver of all of their actions so that 
these mounts could be easily and quickly in¬ 
stalled. 

When new factory cartridges were devel¬ 
oped, such as the 243, 308 and 244, the FN 
line was promptly extended to include them. 
It was also extended to include the 438,264, 
7mm and 300 Magnums. Then, as some of 
these cartridges fell into disfavor with shoot¬ 
ers, they were dropped from the FN lineup. 
By 1971 FN rifles and barreled actions were 
available only in the following calibers: 243, 
270, 7mm, 308, 30-06, 7mm Magnum, 300 
Magnum and 264 Magnum. FN actions alone 
remain available. 

Around 1957, the standard FN action 
became the FN Deluxe action, and a new 
action was introduced called the Series 300. 
The new action incorporated the following 
improvements and changes: a streamlined 
bolt sleeve, made without the safety; an 
adjustable, single-stage trigger which in¬ 
cluded a right-side sliding-tang safety, and 
an all-steel hingcd-floorplatc magazine. 
This was a fine modem action and, within a 
short time, the "Series 300" name was 
changed to “FN Supreme." By 1964 the FN 
Deluxe model was dropped, with only the 
Supreme actions, barreled actions and rifles 
remaining. To replace the Deluxe types a 
new model was introduced, called the Mus¬ 
keteer, but these actions were not offered 
separately. 

In the 1970s the FN firm ceased production 
of these actions and rifles. There is a most 
interesting article in the December, 1989, and 
February, 1990, American Rifleman on the 
history of the FN firm. 

A Quality Action 

FN actions were made to the usual exact¬ 
ing FN quality, a quality so outstanding that 
no one should question it. I don't know what 
steel was used in the receiver and bolts of 
these actions, but you can be sure that the best 
available steel was used, and that the various 
parts were properly hardened for the work 
they do. Like the usual M98 military action, 
the FN receiver depends more on its design 



ments. The FN receiver was probably made 
of a top quality, low-carbon steel and surface 
hardened, which results in a very tough 
receiver, one that will “give” under extreme 
stresses but will not shatter. The FN bolt is 
much harder than the receiver, especially in 
the area of the locking lugs. 

FN actions were finished and furnished in 
the "white," that is, not blued but with the 

ing and polishing. The bolt, bolt sleeve, cock¬ 


ing piece and a few other small parts were 
usually polished very highly, and needed no 
further polishing. The bolt-stop and bolt-stop 
spring often had a light “heat” blued finish. At 
first, the receivers were usually finished pol¬ 
ished, but the later ones were not completely 
finished and usually required further polishing 
before being blued. This also applies to the 
trigger guard and floorplatc, except for the 
inside of the trigger guard bow which is sel¬ 
dom factory polished at all. 


Markings 

Every FN action was subjected to a proof test 
in the Belgian government proof house. Only 
actions which passed this test were ptoofmarked 
and sold, with the usual final Belgian proof 
stamped on the receiver ring. Most FN actions I 
have observed also have MADE IN BEL¬ 
GIUM stamped on the lower part of the receiv¬ 
er. There are usually some inspector’s marks 
stamped on the bottom of the receiver also. 
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fflActton Users 

One of the first large scale custom rifle 
makers to adopt the FN action was Weather¬ 
by of South Gate, California. They used 
these actions almost exclusively for their 
expensive custom rifles in the standard and 
Weatherby Magnum calibers until 1958, 
when they introduced their own bolt action. 
That Weatherby chose to use the FN action 
was probably the very best endorsement that 
could be given it. The fact that the FN action 
did not prove entirely satisfactory for some 
of the very long Weatherby Magnum car¬ 
tridges was not the fault of die action, as we 
shall see later. 

Several large gunmaking firms also chose 
the FN actions on which to build rifles bear¬ 
ing their firm names. 

As already mentioned, FN made rifles 
on these actions. The Browning firm, 
which is associated with FN, also made 
several fine grades of high power rifles on 
the slightly modified version of the FN 
action. A number of other firms formerly 
made rifles on these actions, including 
Sako, Parker Hale, Colt, Marlin, High 
Standard, Winslow, Harrington & Richard¬ 
son and others. No bolt action could have a 
more distinguished endorsement than the 
wide use of the FN. 


FN ac 


Receiver Ring Collar 

at first with th 


inside collar, just as in the M98 military 
action, with the collar slotted on the right side 
for the extractor. At some point FN began to 
fudge and, thereafter, slotted the collar on the 
left as well, leaving only partial collars top 
and bottom. This was done for one reason 
only—to make milling the left locking lug 
raceway much easier. I feel this was an 
unwise move, and that Paul Mauser would 
think the same. Although I have no solid evi¬ 
dence to indicate that dividing the collar has 
affected the strength or safety of the action, 1 


serrated button exposed above the stock line 
on the right of the receiver tang. With the 
safety to the rear, trigger and bolt would be 
locked. Because some intricate milling is re¬ 
quired on the receiver and bolt for this safety, 
the No. 4 Sako trigger with the safety cannot 
be easily installed on the FN Deluxe or M98 
actions. 

FN Action Numbers 

Below is a listing of the various numbers of 
ttions, as shown in the Firearms 
tal catalog up to 1969: 


ungrooved forward guard tang. 


Trigger and Safety 

The original trigger furnished with the FN 
Deluxe actions was nothing more than a dou¬ 
ble-stage military trigger, modified to a sin¬ 
gle-stage pull. A poor trigger setup at best, it 
would do if one didn't mind a long and heavy 
pull. Most owners of rifles built on this action 
soon replaced this poor trigger with one of the 
several commercial single-stage adjustable 
triggers on the market, such as the Timney or 
with a set-trigger. 

When the Series 300 or FN Supreme 
action was announced a new trigger was 
introduced with it. This was the Sako No. 4 
trigger, which is described in detail in the 
chapter on the Sako actions. This trigger, fit¬ 
ted with a side safety, was used on the Su¬ 
preme action, and fitted without the safety on 
the Deluxe action. 

This trigger underwent unimportant minor 
changes at first. It had provisions for limited 
adjustment of weight of pull, and a trigger- 
stop adjustment, but it was cheaply made, 
and many proved unsatisfactory. It used a 
plunger-type scar arrangement, which re¬ 
quired that it be well lubricated for proper 

very cold weather. 

The FN Deluxe action had the convention¬ 
al M98 bolt sleeve, which was fitted with a 
very rugged low scope safety. The safety 
lever was to the left of the bolt sleeve and, 
when swung up, the safety locked both sear 
and bolt. I consider this a very convenient 
and reliable safety, and preferred it to any 
other safety ever made for the Mauser action. 
Most shooters, however, did not like this safe¬ 
ty for one reason or another. The Supreme 
action has a low rounded bolt sleeve minus 
any provision for a safety, but with the safety 
built into the trigger mechanism. Early ones 
had a pivoting-type safety lever, later ver¬ 
sions had a sliding-type lever; both had the 


308,243,244, etc. 
22-260,250,257 

300,375, MAG. 


Note that all of these actions are the same 
length (8)0, since all are based on the same 
receiver, and all are about the same weight 
(2Va pounds). Below are some comments on 
the different action numbers: 

No. 1: The standard or basic action, suit¬ 
able for all cartridges of 30-06 head size and 
approximate length. 

No. 2: Identical with the No. 1 except for a 
folded sheet metal spacer riveted in the rear of 
the magazine box, along with a shorter maga¬ 
zine follower and follower spring. 

No. 3: Same action as No. 2 but with the 
spacer positioned further forward, shortening 
the magazine opening to 2.75". 

No. 4: Like No. 2 and 3 actions except for a 
sheet metal spacer in the front of the maga¬ 
zine box, with both rear and front spacers 
angled slightly to the rear. Since the 220 Swift 
cartridge has a semi-rimmed head, this maga¬ 
zine generally prevented incorrect loading of 
the magazine so that the rim of one cartridge 
cannot easily override another. 

No. 5: This is the FN Magnum action, the 
front of the magazine box lengthened and the 
feed ramp cut to accept the long, belted 300 
H&H and 375 H&H Magnum cartridges, and 
with the bolt head and extractor made to han¬ 
dle the belted head magnum case. This is the 
action formerly used for the long Weatherby 
Magnum cartridges. 

No. 6: This is the single shot Bench Rest 
action with solid-bottom receiver. The three 
differ only in bolt head and extractor. The first 
No. 6 was made for 222 Remington head-size 
cartridges. The second one was made with a 
bolt head and extractor to handle all 30-06 
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The author’s personal long rai 
varmint rifle is based on the 
Deluxe No. 6 single s 
benchrest action, with a Nc 
Sako trigger. The 25" medium- 1 
weight Douglas Supreme barrel, f 
rifling twist 1:12" is chambered l 
for the 244 Remington. The i 
fine curly maple stock is "" 


grip cap. The scope is 
Bausch & Lomb BalEk 
with B&L mounts. This rifle f 
weighs 11.5 pounds and is #' 
extremely accurate, even I 
with factory 6mnr ' 


head-size cartridges. The last BR action is 
made to handle any of the belted head mag¬ 
num or rimmed cartridges of equivalent rim 


As noted, the No. 5 is merely the regular 
FN action opened up to accept H&H Mag¬ 
num cartridges. In opening the magazine 
well, part of the feed ramp is cut away. The 
metal in this area is vital in supporting the 
right (or lower) locking lug, and removing 
metal from this area weakens the support for 
the locking lug. How important this is will 

Let us consider the following factors: 1) 
The upper (or left) locking lug on the M98 
and FN bolt is deeply slotted for the ejector, 
with the result that it has less bearing surface 
against the receiver than the solid bottom (or 
right) locking lug. Being slotted, it is not 
nearly as strong as the bottom lug. 2) In stan¬ 
dard FN actions (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 & 7) the 
upper locking recess gives a more massive 
support to its locking lug than does the low¬ 
er locking recess to its locking lug because 
the lower shoulder is partly cut away to form 
the feed ramp. The result is that the weakest 
locking lug is more solidly supported by the 
receiver than the stronger lower locking lug. 
In the standard action, this support is more 
than adequate to hold the bolt securely in the 
receiver against the back thrust of firing the 
most powerful cartridges. 3) In the No. 5 FN 
action, considerable metal is cut away from 
the feed ramp to make room for the long 
magnum cartridges, which weakens the low¬ 
er locking shoulder even more. Even so, 
there is still adequate support for the bolt 
with factory-loaded 300 H&H and 375 H&H 
Magnum cartridges, which normally devel¬ 
op less than 50,000 psi breech pressure. 
However, with the receiver so modified (and 
1 would also say weakened), and the action 
used for some higher-pressure cartridge 


based on the long magnum case, the picture 
is different. 

For example, I used a No. 5 FN action to 
build a rifle for the 300 H&H Improved 
Magnum, and the action failed. Its owner 
fired it quite a bit with heavy, but I do not 
think excessive, handloads. On a big game 
hunt he fired a shot at an elk, and then was 
unable to open the bolt. When he finally got 
the bolt open he found that the left half of 
the upper locking lug had cracked off. He 
wisely did not attempt to fire the rifle after 
that. 

On careful examination of the rifle I con¬ 
cluded that the following took place: On fir¬ 
ing the rifle a gradual bolt set-back occurred 
because of the locking lugs peening into the 
locking shoulders, and due, I believe, to the 
minimal support provided by the lower lock¬ 
ing shoulder. As the peening quickly 
increased, the metal of the bottom locking 
shoulder was further weakened so that the 
top locking lug was doing most of the work. 
At this point, and on the final shot, the top 
lug cracked. Fortunately, the safety lug took 
over and prevented possible injury to the 
shooter—even, perhaps, had he tired another 
shot. However, the receiver and bolt were 
damaged beyond repair. After this experi¬ 
ence, and being told of similar happenings 
with Weatherby rifles based on this action, I 
have concluded that the No. 5 FN action is 
suitable for factory-loaded 300 and 375 
H&H Magnum cartridges, but not for hot 
Weatherby or similar wildcat cartridges. The 
FN No. 5 Magnum action was not a true 
“magnum” action, as was the Brevex Mag¬ 
num, but merely a standard action modified 
to handle H&H Magnum cartridges. I be¬ 
lieve the failure described was due entirely 
to weakening of the lower locking shoulder 
in the receiver when it was altered. This is 
also the reason I advise that the M98 military 
action not be modified in this manner for 
magnum cartridges too long for the original 
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Some Mauser 98 rilles were made up for target shooting, chambered tor the 8.15x46Rmm. This has long 
been a popular cartridge in Germany for target shooting. The rifle shown here was more or less a regular 
Model 98 military rifle except tor the chambering. Some were made as repeaters while most seemed to have 
been made as single shots with a solid-bottom receiver. When made as a single shot, the bottom of the 
receiver was machined to leave an angled loading chute (below) so that a loaded cartridge could be dropped 
into the opened action, and on closing the bolt the cartridge would be directed into the chamber. 



and top caliber choices for the former would 
be the 6mm Remington, 25-06 and 257 
Weatherby Magnum; the best long range tar¬ 
get calibers would be the 6.5x55 Swedish 
Mauser, 30-06 and 300 Magnum. Serious 
benchrcst shooters say the No. 6 is not quite 
stiff enough for a “one holer" bench rifle, but 
for the shooter-held varmint or target rifle I 
don’t believe it can be beaten. 

This action, however, had one minor short¬ 
coming. The inside bottom of the receiver is 
an unbroken, straight shallow groove match¬ 
ing the radius of the bolt. For more convenient 
loading I believe it should have been made 
with a shallow, inclined loading groove. 

This action would also have been stronger 
if the following had been done: First, there is 
no need for an ejector, and with the ejector 
eliminated, the slot in the left locking lug 
could be omitted. This would make the No. 6 
even stronger. Second, why wasn’t the under¬ 
cut eliminated in the bolt face recess and 
made a full diameter recess instead? This 
would have made the action safer. 

Browning FN Action 

Browning firearms were formerly made in 
the Fabrique Nationalc plant in Liege, Bel¬ 
gium, the same plant that made FN actions. 
While separate Browning FN actions and bar¬ 
reled actions in the U.S. were never available, 
I will give a short description of this action 
because it is slightly different from the regular 
FN Supreme action. 

Browning introduced their first high-power 
bolt-action rifles in 1960. They were cham¬ 


bered for the 243,270,308,30-06,264 Mag¬ 
num, 338 Magnum, 458 Magnum, 300 H&H 
Magnum and 375 H&H Magnum. A few new 
magnum calibers were added later, among 
them the 7mm, 300 and 308 Norma. All cal¬ 
ibers were built on a modified version of the 
standard and magnum FN actions. 

The Browning FN action was finely made 
and superbly finished, making it the 
smoothest working, best looking action based 
on the M98 design. 

Except for two things—trigger and bolt- 
stop—the Browning FN action is just like, 
and had the same features as, the regular FN 
Mauser action. It has the large ring receiver, 
tapped for scope mounts. The collar inside of 
the receiver ring is divided, that is, notched 
out on both left and right sides. The bolt is 
identical with the FN bolt except the grasping 
ball is round. The magazine is the same, hav¬ 
ing a hinged doorplate, and either a steel or 
alloy follower. 

The Browning FN action, trigger and 
bolt-stop are unlike those on the standard 
FN action. The trigger, more or less a copy 
of the Model 70 Winchester, has a sliding 
tang safety which locks both trigger and 
bolt when slid back. The trigger spring pro¬ 
vides a let-off of about 3 to 3.5 pounds, 
very short and smooth. Only one adjust¬ 
ment is provided, a trigger stop screw 
which holds the trigger spring in place; this 
screw is normally adjusted correctly at the 

The Browning trigger is so well designed 
and made that no other adjustments are need¬ 


ed. One could not ask for a finer, simpler, 
more reliable trigger. 

The Browning FN bolt-stop is almost flush 
with the receiver, quite different from the reg¬ 
ular Mauser bolt-stop box and ejector hous¬ 
ing. On the Browning FN action, the bolt-stop 
and the ejector pivot together on a pin, these 
parts fitting into a hole and slot in the left 
receiver bridge wall. The bolt-stop and ejec¬ 
tor are held in place and tensioned by a forked 
spring attached to the action by a stud mor¬ 
tised into the receiver wall. Depressing the flat 
serrated thumbpiece on the bolt-stop allows 
the bolt to be removed. This appears to be an 
excellent arrangement and, being nearly flush 
with the receiver, a desirable design feature. 
Neither the trigger/safety mechanism nor the 
bolt-stop/ejector are interchangeable with 
these parts in any other M98 or FN Mauser 

Browning FN actions are serial numbered 
on the right side of the receiver ring and under 
the bolt handle stem. 

In 1971, separate Browning FN tumbolt 
rifle actions were not available in the U.S., but 
they were in Canada. I found them listed in 
Ellwood Epps’ catalog (Orillia, Ontario, Cana¬ 
da) in the standard and short magnum calibers 
and in the long belted magnum calibers. 

Today the FN Mauser action is no longer 
available. Browning and other aims makers 
who once used this action to build their high 
powered sporting rifles have switched to oth¬ 
er makes of actions; Browning to their own 
action made in Japan (see the chapter on the 
Browning BBR Rifle). 
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sent me some negatives of a M36 sporter 
that he owned and had used when he lived 
in Africa. 

Then I received a letter from a Florida 
man who had a MAS M36 spotter. "Would 
you like to see a factory produced MAS 
sporter?" he wrote in his letter, "or would 
you like to buy one?” Of course 1 would, I 
wrote back. I ended up buying it. It is this 
rifle that is shown and described here. 

The rifle appears to be original in every 
detail, and appears to have been a regular 
model as opposed to a rifle built on a mili¬ 
tary action by a gunsmith. 

The markings are as follows: On the right 
side of the receiver is stamped: MANU¬ 
FACTURE NATIONALE D’ARMES 
SAINT ETIENNE. On the left side of the 
receiver is stamped: CAL. 7 x 54 No. 91. 
The caliber designation CAL. 7 x 54 is also 
stamped on the bolt body. Below the breech 
end of the barrel and hidden by the forend is 
stamped: MAS 1947. The final positive 
marking is on the upper left side of the barrel 
breech as follows: CAL. 7-54.1 found no 
definitive proofmarks on the action or barrel, 
no military serial numbers or other ordnance 
markings except a small marking here and 
there which I took to be manufacturing 
inspector stamps. 

My MAS M36 sporter has a 22.6" round 
tapered barrel of light sporter weight. The 
front sight is an inverted V mounted on a 
ramp base that is pinned to a barrel band and 
sweated in place. The rear sight is the same 
as the military sight used on the MAS M36, 
an elevation-adjustable aperture sight gradu- 

The action appears to be identical to the 
military version except that the receiver 


bridge and the rear sight base are machined 
for scope mounts, and the trigger guard has 
a built-in safety mechanism. I have not seen 
an illustration of the scope mounts made for 
this rifle, but the grooves and cuts mach¬ 
ined on the receiver indicate a pair of rings 
with the front one having a base that clamps 
in the grooves on the receiver ring, the rear 
ring having a catch or clamp that engages 
the rear sight base (by which the scope can 
be quickly removed and replaced). 

Both trigger guard and safety are entirely 
non-military. The trigger guard bow is neat¬ 
ly shaped and into it is built a pivoting wing 
safety. With the wing swung down, the 
safety blocks the trigger so that it cannot be 
pulled back. With the safety swung to the 
left, which is easily done with the tip of the 
trigger finger, the safety is disengaged from 
the trigger. It is a very positive arrangc- 

The wood of the stock and forend appears 
to be walnut and both arc proportioned on 
the minimum side. The forend is slab-sided 
and no wider than the receiver. At the bot¬ 
tom it tapers from the receiver to the barrel. 
It is held to the barrel by the sling swivel 
screw which threads into a round stud dove¬ 
tailed into the barrel. In addition to this fas¬ 
tening there is steel plate with a hooked end 
inletted and fastened in the bottom rear of 
the forend to engage in a recess in the receiv¬ 
er, and this arrangement prevents the forend 
from moving forward from the recoil of the 
rifle. 

The buttstock has a short, round-ended 
pistol grip, thin comb and a well-propor¬ 
tioned composition shotgun-style buttplatc. 
Both the stock and forend are checkered. On 
my MAS M36 sporter, the bolt handle has 


been rebent rearward, whereas in the illustra¬ 
tions in the French catalog the bolt handle is 
the same as on the military carbine: that is, it 
is bent forward. The barrel is of the same 
configuration, size, and length as the MAS 
M36 military barrel. The rifle weighs 7.5 
pounds. 

The caliber marking on the barrel 
appears to have been stamped on by hand, 
the letters and numbers are neither even nor 
of the same size, and a dash is used instead 
of an X between the numbers. The number 
4 is also indistinct. At first I got the impres¬ 
sion that perhaps an original 7.5-caliber 
military barrel had been used and the cal¬ 
iber marking of 7.5 altered to 7-54, and that 
the barrel may have been rclined. However, 
close inspection reveals no evidence of any 
alteration of the marking and no positive 
signs of a barrel relining job. 1 therefore 
conclude that this rifle is a commercial 
manufactured one, perhaps the 91st one as 
indicated by the serial number, and that it 

I have been unable to find any good 
information on the 7x54 cartridge this rifle 
is chambered for. A chamber cast revealed 
that it is merely the French 7.5x54 MAS 
cartridge necked down to hold a 7mm bul¬ 
let. As such, I would classify it as a French 
wildcat cartridge—the French gunsmiths 
made up wildcat cartridges just as Ameri¬ 
can and Canadian gunsmiths did. However, 
in my research of other rifles and car¬ 
tridges, I ran into some interesting bits of 
information. Philip B. Sharpe in his book. 
The Rifle in America, writing about his 
work in developing the 7x61 Sharpe & Hart 
cartridge, mentions that his first choice of a 
cartridge case to use was a 7mm French 
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The GOLDEN EAGLE Model 7000 turn- 
bolt rifle is a Japanese-made import of which 
little is known. Vcty little has appeared in print 
concerning the origin and history of this rifle 
and my letters to the importer and U.S. distribu¬ 
tor drew a blank. 1 do not know when it was 
introduced, who designed it, how many were 
made, or if it will ever be on the market again. 
From the little that I did uncover in print about 
this rifle, it seems it was introduced sometime 
in the mid-1970s and that the Houston, Texas, 
Ann that distributed it foiled in 1980 or about 
that time. What I did learn about the rifle I 
gleaned from advertising literature and from 
the rifle itself, which I had a chance to examine. 

The Rifle 

The Golden Eagle Model 7000 tumbolt 
rifle was made in the following calibers: 22- 
250, 243, 25-06, 270,270 Wcatherby Mag¬ 
num, 7mm Remington Magnum, 30-06,300 
Winchester Magnum, 300 Weathcrby Magnum, 
338 Winchester Magnum, 375 H&H Magnum 
and 458 Winchester Magnum. Weight of the 
standard-caliber rifles averaged around 8.5 
pounds with 24" barrel. It was also available 
with a 26" barrel. Weight of rifles in the mag¬ 
num calibers averaged close to 10 pounds, and 
for the 458 a pound more. Only the M7000 in 
the 375 and 458 Magnum calibers were made 
with open sights, but all were drilled and 
tapped for scope mounts. The staggered-col¬ 
umn magazine with hinged floorplate holds 
four cartridges in the standard calibers and 
three in the magnum calibers. 

Fine quality American walnut was used for 
the stocks. They were made with Monte Car¬ 
lo comb with cheekpiece, hand-cut checker¬ 
ing, flared pistol grip with a golden eagle 
inlaid in its cap, slanted forend tip of contrast¬ 
ing wood, quick-detachable sling swivel 
studs, ventilated rubber recoil pad, and a high- 
gloss finish. Although these rifles were well 
made and well appointed, they were on the 


heavy side and proportioned for a large per¬ 
son with large hands. 

The Action 

The receiver of the Golden Eagle action 
appears to be machined from a piece of seam¬ 
less steel tubing with a finished wall thickness 
of .300". The flat-faced barrel is threaded into 
the front of it with a heavy recoil lug fitted 
between the receiver and the barrel shoulder, 
as is done on the Remington Model 700 
action. Machined in the upper right center of 
the receiver is an ample-sized ejection port, 
large enough to also be used as a loading port. 
Below that is the magazine well opening. The 
receiver bridge is unslotted on top. Below the 
bridge, the receiver is machined to accept the 
trigger mechanism and the short safety tang. 
The upper exposed part of the receiver is very 
gracefully contoured to improve the otherwise 
plain round appearance of the usual round- 
topped receiver, and to reduce its weight. The 
top of the receiver ring and bridge are drilled 
and tapped for scope mounts. 

The bolt appears to be of one-piece construc¬ 
tion with an integral low-profile bolt handle for 
low scope mounting. Similar in shape to that of 
the Winchester M70, the bolt handle is ample in 
length for good grasping and operation. On the 
rear of the bolt are five locking lugs in three 
evenly spaced segments around the boh body. 
The inside of the receiver bridge is machined to 
accept these lugs and to provide locking shoul¬ 
ders for all. The root of the bolt handle serves as 
the sixth locking lug in an L-shapcd slot in the 
right side of the receiver bridge. 

The smooth front end of the bolt is recessed 
for the cartridge head. In the left edge of this 
recess is the spring-loaded plunger that is the 
ejector. The right side of the bolt head is 
machined to accept the extractor which is held 
in place, and pivots on, a pin and is tensioned 
by a spring. It rotates with the bolt as the 
action is opened and closed. 


The bolt is drilled from the rear to accept 
the one-piece firing pin. The rear end of the 
bolt is also threaded to accept the bolt sleeve 
and is notched for the cocking cam on the fir¬ 
ing pin head. Except for a small teat on the 
bottom rear of the firing pin head, the bolt 
sleeve encloses the entire head. There is no 
bolt sleeve lock, but the mainspring is of such 
heavy tension, and combined with the cock¬ 
ing cam in the shallow bolt-open notch, the 
bolt sleeve is not easily turned. 

The firing pin is threaded into the firing pin 
head. The coil mainspring is compressed 
between a shoulder on the front of the firing 
pin and the bolt sleeve. To prevent the firing 
pin from turning, which would affect the 
amount of tip protrusion, there is a small stud 
threaded into the firing pin with its head end 
moving in a slot cut into the threaded front 
end of the bolt sleeve. 

Three gas vent holes are provided in the 
right side of the bolt body to allow gases to 
escape through the ejection port, should any 
ever enter the bolt through the firing pin tip 
hole. 

The Golden Eagle action is fitted with a 
trigger mechanism not too unlike that of the 
Timney trigger. Trigger and sear (along with 
the pins, set-screws, and springs to hold these 
parts in place and to make the mechanism 
ftinction) are housed in a steel box which is in 
turn fitted into a slot in the bottom of the 
receiver; it's held in place by a pin and tight¬ 
ened by two small screws. The bolt-stop is 
also part of the trigger mechanism with its 
own pin and spring and is linked to the trigger 
to activate it. There is only one adjustment 
screw for the trigger, located in front of the 
lower part of the housing. Turning it counter- 


(Above) The Golden Eagle Model 7000 De¬ 
luxe tumbolt rifle. 
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clockwise lightens the trigger pull. The trigger 
pull is shoit and crisp. 

The sliding tang safety is on a short separate 
tang on the rear of the receiver and is linked 
with a bar to a rotaiy safety block through the 
housing directly in front of the trigger. It blocks 
only the trigger. A lengthwise groove in the 
bolt is provided for the bolt-stop, the length of 
the groove depending on the length of the car¬ 
tridge for which the rifle is chambered. 

The trigger guard is made of a lightweight 
alloy and to it is hinged the thin stamped 
flootplate. The magazine box fits between the 
trigger guard and the receiver and is made of 
thin sheet metal. A cartridge guide or feed 
plate is fastened in the front end of the box. 
An L-shaped plate is fastened in the rear of 
the box and is located to make the magazine 
box opening the correct length for the car¬ 
tridge the rifle is chambered for. The follower 
and the follower spring are also made to cor¬ 
respond with the magazine length. The latch 
to hold the flootplate closed is mounted in the 
top front of the trigger guard bow. 

Two slotted-head guard screws through the 
ends of the trigger guard and threaded into the 
receiver, hold the barreled action securely in 

My comments will be mostly about the 
action of the Golden Eagle rather than the 
entire rifle. The action has been well thought 
out and designed—it is strong and safe and 1 
believe it was designed specifically to handle 
any of the belted magnum cartridges, includ¬ 
ing the older ones such as the 375 H&H Mag¬ 
num. The receiver, bolt and the magazine all 
seem to bear this out. 

It is a magnum action throughout. The 
designers did a good job of adapting it to han¬ 
dle smaller cartridges such as the 22-250, but 


it was something on the order of what Win¬ 
chester once did when they adapted their 
Model 54 and Model 70 actions to handle the 
22 Hornet. 

There are many good features in the Gold¬ 
en Eagle action which 1 like. The locking lug 
arrangement is good. I especially like the bolt 
handle. With no locking lug raceway the 
length of the receiver, the front end of the bolt 
effectively seals the breech when the action is 


closed. There is adequate provision for vent¬ 
ing powder gases in the event of a primer or 
case head failure. The bolt sleeve design for 
sealing the rear of the receiver is very good. I 
like the design and arrangement of the firing 
pin and cocking cam, and I especially admire 
the contouring done on the upper half of the 
receiver. I do not see too much to criticize 
about the trigger and bolt-stop mechanism, 
although I believe a larger diameter pin 




The M7000 action, open. This particular action has a short magazine 
box adapted for the 22-250 cartridge. 
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should have been used to hold the mechanism 
in place. The safety, however, can certainly be 
improved. The safety button is much too 
small and the safety should block the sear 
rather than the trigger. There is also no bolt 
lock. I see nothing wrong with the magazine 
box, follower, follower spring or the method 

but the sheet steel doorplate seems out of 
place on a fine rifle. The sharp squared-off 
front end of the floorplatc bothers me and it 
will bother others. 

A few comments on the rifle itself. As men¬ 
tioned above, the Golden Eagle action is large 
with a magazine designed for a magnum car¬ 
tridge, wide and deep. Even with the standard 
lightweight sporter barrel on this action, it is 
difficult to stock the barreled action to end up 
with a lightweight hunting rifle, or even a 



Bolt head of the Golden Eagle rifle showing: 
(A) ejector. (B) extractor, and (C) one of the 
gas vent holes. 
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medium-weight one. The rifle shown here 
weighs exactly 8.5 pounds, and scoped, 
slinged, and loaded, it would come close to 11 
pounds. That is a he-man’s rifle. In addition, 
because the action is so wide and deep, the rifle 
has a large ovcr-the-action girth, and in turn 
this means that the forend starts out large. Any¬ 
way, to make it all come out to look right the 
end result was a he-man’s stock, one ideally 
suited for a large man with large hands. Like 
the action, it’s a stock for a magnum caliber. 

The 22-250 is one of the finest varmint car¬ 
tridges around, but it is out of place in the 
large Golden Eagle action; so is the 243. 
Based on my own experience there is no 
varmint rifle design of action, barrel and stock 
for the 22-250 cartridge more ideal than the 
Ruger M77V. This rifle has less wood than 
the Golden Eagle, and that is the way I think it 
should be. 

The Golden Eagle is a fine looking rifle 
and a vety husky one, made for a husky cal¬ 
iber and a husky hunter. 

Takedown and Reassembly 

Make sure the chamber and the magazine 
are empty. To remove the bolt, pull the trig¬ 
ger back as far as it will go and then open the 
bolt and remove it. To disassemble the bolt, 
proceed as follows: Using a piece of hard 
wood as a spatula in one hand, and the bolt 
grasped firmly in the other, force the cocking 
cam back away from the bolt and at the same 
time unscrew the bolt sleeve counterclock¬ 
wise. Keep on doing this until the bolt sleeve 
separates from the bolt. To disassemble the 
bolt sleeve from the firing pin, remove the 
small screw from the slot in the bolt sleeve 


threads and unscrew the firing pin from the 
cocking cam. Be careful here as the main¬ 
spring is quite powerful. Reassemble in 
reverse order. 

Disassembling the firing pin parts is not 
recommended for any purpose except to re¬ 
place broken parts, because reassembling and 
obtaining the correct firing pin protnision is 
difficult. 

To remove the stock from the barrel and 
receiver, unscrew the front and rear guard 
screws, lift the bairel and receiver out of the 
stock and remove the trigger guard assembly. 
The trigger mechanism can be removed from 
the receiver by loosening the two set-screws in 
the front of the nigger housing and driving out 
the small pin just behind them. Do not attempt 
to disassemble the trigger mechanism unless 
necessaty, and unless you know for sure what 
you are doing. Reassemble in reverse order. 

The barrel is screwed very tightly into the 
receiver and unless you have the proper 
equipment for this job, do not attempt to 

Markings 

The Golden Eagle rifle as made by Nikko 
in Japan is marked as follows: On the left 
receiver wall is stamped in bold lettering the 
name: GOLDEN EAGLE. On the right side 
of the receiver ring is: 

U S PAT. 4005540 
MADE IN JAPAN 
BY NIKKO 

On the right side of the barrel breech is: 
GOLDEN EAGLE 
FIREARMS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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The serial number is stamped on the left 
side of the receiver ring. The same number is 
also found under the bolt handle and barrel 
On left side of barrel breech: 

MODEL 7000 
(caliber) 

Conclusion 

1 may be wrong in this assumption, but the 
thought occurred to me that the designer of 
the Golden Eagle M7000 action and rifle was 
influenced by the Schultz & Larson M6SDL 
because of several major similarities in the 
design. The size, weight and general style of 
both rifles are very similar. So is the size and 
construction of the receiver, bolt, magazine 
and the locking lug arrangement. Here and 
there on these parts the designer changed 
things so that he wasn't exactly copying, 
things such making the bolt with five locking 
lugs 120 degrees apart, rather than four as on 
the S&L bolt. The designer also adopted and 
adapted some features of other tumbolt ac¬ 
tions such as the recoil lug and bolt-stop 
arrangements. 

Although at a casual glance the M7000 
action in a stock looks very much the same as 
the Schultz & Larson M6S, it differs greatly 
in minor design and construction details. 
Inside, the action of the M7000 also differs in 
the workmanship, in the manufacture and the 
finishing of the parts as compared to the high 


quality of work done in making the S&L 
action. Nikko also took manufacturing short¬ 
cuts. For example, the locking lugs on the 
S&L bolt are finished off on top to the same 
radius as the locking recesses in the receiver, 
and the raceways for them are made the same 
way. The locking lug raceways in the M7000 
receiver seem to have been machined with an 
end mill of less than 7 /i 6 " diameter and the 
tops of the locking lugs made to the same 
radius, using the easy and quick way of per¬ 
forming this operation. Even with four lugs 
instead of five, the locking lugs in the S&L 
action are the stronger. 

In my comments about the Schultz & Lar¬ 
son action in another chapter, I stated that al¬ 
though this action was well made and strong. 


I also thought it was too bulky to be ideal for 
any of the standard rimless cartridges, and 
that if it was large and strong enough to han¬ 
dle the Wcatherby super magnum cartridges 
then it was needlessly large for smaller ones. 
The same is true in regard to the Golden 
Eagle M7000 action, for it seems to me that 
for a hunting rifle there is too much action. I 
can't but help admire the way Sako handles 
this problem—by making three lengths of 
actions: a short one for the 222 family, a 
medium one for the 308 family and a long 
one for the 30-06 and the belted magnum 

I have no information as to when the Gold¬ 
en Eagle rifle was discontinued, but I have not 
run across any since about the mid-1980s. 
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The LITTLE 22 Homel cartridge has 
been around since about 1931. During the 
1930s and 40s it was a very popular car¬ 
tridge, and several American and foreign 
rifles were chambered for it. Then along 
came the 222 Remington in 1950, which cre¬ 
ated such a stir among varmint shooters that 
the 22 Hornet was all but forgotten. One by 
one the American-made 22 Hornet rifles dis¬ 
appeared. including the 54, 70 and 43 Win¬ 
chesters and the Savage 23D, 19H, 417, 
417'/2,340 and 219. By 1967 no American- 
made Hornet rifles were available. The 
availability of foreign rifles in 22 Hornet cal¬ 
iber was somewhat sporadic but, except dur¬ 
ing WWI1 years, it was always possible 
throughout most of this period to obtain a 22 
Hornet by one means or another. Of the for¬ 
eign-made bolt action 22 Hornet rifles there 
were two Stoeger imports, the Krico, Brno, 
Walthcr, Anschutz, Sako and several lesser- 
known makes. 

For a few years the Krico Hornet and the 
original Sako Hornet actions were avail¬ 
able. The Krico 22 Hornet rifle was last 
offered by Stoeger in 1959. Incidentally, 
the Tradcwinds Model 600 action described 
in another chapter is an offspring of this 
Krico action. Since then it has reappeared 
on the American market (1993) as a Krico 
Model 400. 

I now refer you to the No. 956 Precision 
Hornet Rifle, from Stoeger's 1934 
Shooter’s Bible. Most knowledgeable arms 
students can tell at a glance that this was 
not much of a rifle, and the description of it 
will fool only a few. In all the years since 
this rifle was first listed I have seen only 
one of them, and I can tell you it was a toy. 
It was no more than a very light boy’s rifle, 
of the type commonly used for 22 rimfire 
cartridges, merely made over to accept the 
22 Hornet cartridge. This brings us to Hert- 
er’s Model Plinker rifle, the main topic of 


this chapter, for it, too, is a “toy" rifle, in 
my opinion. 

During the many years I did rifle-barrel 
and chambering work 1 turned down numer¬ 
ous jobs of rebarrcling and/or rechambering 
22 rimfire rifles to the 22 Hornet or some 
other 22 centcrfire cartridge. Many more 
were the letters I received asking questions 
about whether or not this or that low-cost 22 
bolt action rifle or action was suitable for the 
Hornet. My reply was almost always a nega¬ 
tive one. 1 don't know just how well 
Stoeger’s No. 956 Precision Hornet rifle 
stood up, but I have serious doubts about 
Hcrter's Plinker. 

For example, if I were asked if a Model 
D Page-Lewis single shot bolt-action rifle 
would be suitable for rechambering to the 
22 Hornet, my answer would be a positive 
“No.” Yet that is just about what the maker 
of the Plinker did—use a very weak 22 rim¬ 
fire action and build Hornet rifles on it. Not 
only did they use such an action for the 22 
Hornet, but for the 222 cartridge as well! 
Having got a number of letters inquiring 
about Hcrter’s Model Plinker rifle, I grew 
curious about it myself. To find out what 
sort of rifle it is I ordered one, and here it 


Herter’s 22 Hornet Rifle 

Listed in Herter’s 1970 catalog as the 
Model Plinker, this is a single shot tumbolt 
rifle, listed as being available in 22 Hornet or 
222 calibers. The rifle I received, in the 22 
Hornet caliber, weighs about 4.3 pounds and 
has a 21” barrel. The six-groove barrel has a 
twist of one turn in 16", the groove diameter 
223". The barrel, about .630" in diameter, is 
not tapered. It is held in the round receiver 
by a single small cross-pin. This is definitely 
not the way to attach a barrel to a receiver of 
the 22 Hornet or similar cartridge, unless the 
barrel is a shrink fit into the receiver. The 


simple blade front sight, dovetailed into the 
barrel, is adjustable for elevation. The 
receiver top is grooved for common tip-off 
scope mounts. 

The hardwood stock is stained dark, the 
inlctting done by machine. The barrel and 
action are held in the stock by a single screw 
threading into the bottom of the receiver 
ring. The stock, which has no buttplate, is 
deeply grooved. It has a full pistol grip and a 
comb raised so high that it is about impossi¬ 
ble to get one’s face down low enough to use 
the open sights. The stock is sanded smooth 
and given a glossy finish. 

The letters LUX, within a diamond, arc 
stamped on the receiver ring. The caliber 
designation and serial number are stamped 
on the barrel just forward of the receiver. 
The words MADE IN GERMANY (in 
small letters and lightly imprinted) are 
stamped on the left side of the receiver ring. 
There are no less than three proofmarks on 
the barrel and receiver! 


The PMter Action 

The receiver, .865" in diameter, is about 
5" long. A 1.5" opening in top of the receiv¬ 
er gives access to the chamber. 

The one-piece bolt, .587" in diameter, is 
recessed for the cartridge head. The bolt han¬ 
dle, which has a bent-down stem and a round 
grasping ball, fits into a hole in the rear of 
the bolt. The right rear side of the receiver 
has an L-shaped slot for the bolt handle to 
pass and lock into, when the bolt handle is 
turned down. The back of the slightly 
enlarged base of the bolt handle is filed flat. 


(Above) The German-made Herter’s Plinker 
rifle was made in 22 Hornet or 222 calibers. 
Shown fitted with a Savage variable scope. 
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this becoming the locking surface against a 
locking notch in the thin-wallcd (about .160" 
thick) receiver. This locking notch is not 
very deep, but the bolt handle in this notch is 
the only thing that locks and holds the bolt in 
the receiver when the rifle is fired. Neither 
bolt handle nor receiver are hardened; a file 
easily cut both parts. 

The bolt body, open from the rear, takes 
the one-piece firing pin and its coil main¬ 
spring. A bushing threaded into the rear of 
the bolt compresses the mainspring and holds 
the firing pin in place. The cocking piece, 
which fits onto the rear end of the firing pin 
stem (projecting to the rear of the bolt) is held 
by a pin. A stud fitting into the side of the 
cocking piece, which moves in the bolt han¬ 
dle slot, provides a means to place the rifle on 
Safe when the action is cocked. This is done 
by mming the stud up to engage a shallow 
notch in the rear of the receiver. The sliding 
type extractor fits into a slot cut lengthwise in 
the bottom of the receiver. Its front end half- 
encirclcs the cartridge head. The rear end of 
the extractor, bent upward to engage a groove 
in the bottom of the bolt, is thus pulled back 
when the bolt is opened. This type of extrac¬ 
tor is found in several different foreign-made 
22 rimfire rifles, as well as in the long-obso¬ 
lete Page-Lewis Model D and Winchester 
Model 67 rimfire rifles. 1 don't know how the 
222 extractor is made in this rifle, but it prob¬ 
ably has a narrow hook which snaps into the 
extractor groove in the rimless cartridge 
head. 

As in the Page-Lewis rifle, the sear is a 
long spring fastened to the bottom of the 
receiver ring by a screw. The nigger is piv¬ 
oted on the rear end of this spring on a pin. 
The extractor is normally held in place by 
this spring. Two projections on this spring 
extend into the boltway, one forming the 
sear, the other the bolt-stop. When the bolt is 
closed the rear projection engages forward of 


the cocking piece, and holds it back as the 
bolt is moved forward and locked. The trig¬ 
ger has a two-stage let-off, the last stage 
quite short and light. 

The trigger guard is a steel stamping 
screwed to the bottom of the stock. 

Comments 

I don't think much of this rifle. Whether it 
is safe to use remains to be seen. I’ve already 
mentioned some very poor features and weak 
points, such as the pinned-in barrel, the soft 
thin-walled receiver, and a bolt handle which 
provides the only locking lug to hold the bolt 
closed, but there are more. For example, the 
trigger can be pulled at any time, even if the 
bolt handle is only very slightly down. The 
locking notch is not very deep at best and 
there is nothing to prevent this rifle from 
being fired even if the bolt handle is not fully 
closed. More on this later. Also, with the bolt 
open, if the rifle is held upside-down and the 
trigger pulled back, the extractor will fall out. 
Furthermore, when the bolt is removed the 
extractor is free to fall out. 

The Model 23D Savage, while not having 
a hardened-steel receiver, nevertheless had 
two large locking lugs to hold the bolt 
closed. Yet if this rifle was fired a lot it grad¬ 
ually developed headspace through wear and 
set-back of the bolt in the receiver. 

The Model 43 Winchester receiver was 
hardened, and its bolt also had twin locking 
surfaces, but in spite of this, if the rifle was 
fired a great deal it too would develop excess 
headspace. 1 have always considered these 
two bolt actions as about the minimum for 
cartridges like the 22 Hornet. However, they 
had enough of a built-in margin of safety so 
that they were still usually safe to fire even 
with considerable excess headspace. 1 also 
consider the Model 1922 M-l and M-2 
Springfield actions as being on the minimal 
side, yet with a marginal safety factor when 


converted to the 22 Hornet. At least these 
rifles could not be fired unless the bolt was 
locked sufficiently to hold it closed upon fir¬ 
ing. Compare these three actions with Hert¬ 
er's Plinker action and it is predictable what 
is going to happen when the Plinker is fired 
to any extent. In my opinion the Plinker is an 
unsafe rifle, in 22 Hornet or 222 caliber, and 
I never recommended it. 

Fortunately the bolt in my Plinker rifle 
locked up very tightly, and some effort was 
required to fully lower the bolt handle. How 
long it will remain tight is another question, 
but I’ve seen many 22 rimfire rifles, with 
stronger actions than this one, wear and 
loosen up to the point where they were posi¬ 
tively unsafe to fire. While the action of my 
Plinker Hornet rifle was still tight my son took 
it out fora limited range test. I decided against 
firing factory ammunition in it, but used hand¬ 
loads consisting of 8 grains of 42400 powder 
behind the 45-grain, .223" Sierra Hornet bul¬ 
lets. This is a moderate load which I’ve found 
to be very accurate in a number of different 
rifles. Using a 4x Weaver B4 scope, and 
shooting from a rest, the first five shots, after 
five sighting-in shots, grouped within 1.7" at 
fifty yards. This surprised us. Taking suitable 
precautions we fired one shot with the bolt 
handle only halfway down, and the bolt 
remained in that position. After the shallow 
locking notch becomes worn, and it surely 
will if the rifle is fired a few hundred times, 
firing this rifle with the bolt only half-locked 
might prove disastrous. 

Fortunately the Herter’s Plinker has long 
been off the market. One reason is that the 
Herter's firm went out of business in the late 
’70s or early ’80s. Anyway, if you have a 
Herter’s Plinker rifle, do not fire it, and if you 
know of anyone else who has one, tell him 
the same thing. The main reason I have in¬ 
cluded this rifle in this book is to sound that 
warning. 
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TrADEWINDS, INC., BEGAN to import 
the Husqvama centcrftrc tumbolt rifle action 
about 1954. Made in Sweden by Husqvama 
Vapenfabriks Aktiebolag (HVA for short) in 
Sweden it is a modified Mauser-type action 
with forward dual locking lugs on the bolt and 
a staggered-column box magazine with a 
hinged flooiplate. 

Tradewinds once imported and sold the 
fTVA barreled actions and complete HVA 
sporting rifles. 

The complete line of HVA rifles range 
from the lowest priced Husky to the highest 
engraved Presentation Grade. These, and their 
other grades were fine rifles in every sense of 
the word, and were good values. All have 
HVA Swedish-made "cold-hammered" bar- 

The HVA has a low-profile bolt handle and 
a sliding tang safety, both out of the way of a 
low-mounted scope. The bolt-stop is built 
almost entirely within the receiver. The action 
is trim, light in weight, clean in outline and 
smooth in operation. It has proved to be 
amply strong and safe for the cartridges for 
which the rifles were chambered. 

The Early HVA Action 

Until the early 1960s the HVA action dif¬ 
fered somewhat in minor details from the lat¬ 
er HVA action. Illustrated here is an early 
HVA action which I received in 1955 and on 
which I later built a vety light big game rifle 
in 270-caliber. Because this action is no longer 
made, I'll describe it only briefly. 

The markings on the early HVA include 
the Husqvama crown trademark and the word 
SWEDEN stamped on the top of the receiver 
ring. The serial number, proofmark and the 
word NITRO are stamped on the flat on the 
bottom of the receiver ring. 

The trigger guard/magazine assembly was 
made entirely of steel. The trigger guard bow 
is part of a magazine plate, and into its mag¬ 


azine hole a sheet-metal magazine box is fit¬ 
ted. Spot welded to the plate in six places, 
the magazine box is 3.385" long. Two HVA 
actions were then listed by Tradewinds; No. 
1 was made for the 257 Roberts, 7mm 
Mauser and 30-06 length cartridges. No. 2 
for the shorter 308 family of cartridges. The 
latter is identical to the No. I, including 
action length and magazine length, but the 
magazine box was made with ribs inside it to 
hold the shorter cartridges in the rear of the 
box. 

The hinged floorplatc latch was a bent, flat¬ 
spring affair fitted into the upper front part of 
the trigger bow. This all-steel action weighs 
about 44 ounces. 

I don't know just when the change from the 
steel trigger guard/magazine to the alloy 
assembly was made, but except for this differ¬ 
ence, the following description of the HVA 
action applies to the early action as well. 

The Late HVA Action 

I imagine the Husqvama action was made 
of the finest quality, Swedish steel available 
for the purpose, with all components prop¬ 
erly heat treated. The receiver is slim and 
smooth in outline, yet ruggedly made. 
Receiver ring is 1.290" in diameter and 
1.750" long. The high and unnotchcd left 
wall and the lower right receiver wall extend 
straight back from the receiver where they 
connect with the 1.225" long bridge, leaving 
a receiver opening of slightly over 3". The 
bridge is the same width as the ring, thus the 
entire left side of the receiver is straight and 
of the same radius. The top of the bridge is 
lower than the ring, the general shape and 
contour the same as the modem FN Mauser 
action. The receiver ends in a narrow tang, 
which gives it an overall length of 8.750". 
The part of the receiver which shows above 
the slock line is smoothly and evenly pol¬ 
ished. The top of the receiver ring and 


bridge each have two 6x48 tapped holes for 
standard scope mounting, plus two 6x48 
tapped holes in the right side of the bridge 
for receiver sight attachment. All of these 
holes are fitted with plug screws, these hav¬ 
ing been turned in before the receiver was 
polished. 

The bottom of the receiver is flat except for 
about .425" at the front of the ring. This flat 
spot, as well as the heavy recoil lug under the 
ring, is 1.10" wide. The recoil lug, about .325" 
deep, has enough area to prevent recoil from 
setting the action back into the stock provided 
it is bedded into the stock properly. 

The front end of the ring is threaded to 
accept the barrel shank. There is no inside col¬ 
lar in the ring such as the M98 Mauser action 
has, so the barrel requires a reinforced shoul¬ 
der to abut against the front of the ring to hold 
it tightly in place. The breech face of the bar¬ 
rel is flat. Barrel shank specifications are 
nominally: length, .615"; pitch,V-type, 12 per 
inch; diameter, .988". 

The bolt is of one-piece construction, with 
the bolt handle made as an integral part of it. 
The bolt handle has a round, tapered stem 
curved slightly back and out, and ending in a 
round grasping ball. It has a very low profile 
so that it will clear the eye-piece of the lowest 
mounted scope. 

On the extreme forward end of the bolt are 
two dual-opposed locking lugs. When the bolt 
is closed these lugs engage behind heavy 
shoulders within the rear of the receiver ring, 
securely locking the bolt. The left (top) lock¬ 
ing lug. larger than the right lug, extends for¬ 
ward of the face of the bolt to nearly contact 
the breech end of the banel when the action is 
closed. Neither lug is slotted. The face of the 


(Above) HVA Imperial Custom sporting 
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boll is recessed for the cartridge rim, but this 
recess is undercut at the bottom as in the M98 
Mauser bolt. This allows the head of the car¬ 
tridge to slip under the extractor hook, on 
feeding a cartridge from the magazine, to pre¬ 
vent double loading. 

As on the M98 bolt, the HVA has an auxil- 
iary, or safety, locking lug on the rear of the 
bolt body which engages in, but does not bear 
against, a recess in the bottom of the receiver 
bridge. 

There is a 2.3" long rib on the center of the 
bolt body and a matching groove under the 
top of the bridge. This rib guides the bolt as it 
is operated and prevents the bolt from bind¬ 
ing. The extractor is a conventional M98 type, 
attached to the bolt by a collar in a groove 
around the bolt. A lip under the front end of 
the extractor fits in a groove in the bolt head, 
which prevents longitudinal movement of the 
extractor. The front of the extractor hook is 
flat, and quite thin like that of the regular M98 
extractor. The surface on the edge of the hook 
is not angled enough to allow the extractor to 
snap easily over the rim of a cartridge pushed 
into the chamber. Like the M98, the HVA 
action is designed for magazine-fed car- 

initial extraction camming power is 
obtained by the base of the bolt handle mov¬ 
ing across an inclined surface on the rear of 
the bridge, forcing the bolt and extractor 
back as the bolt handle is raised. Similar 
inclined surfaces on the approaches to the 
locking shoulders in the receiver ring also 
force the bolt forward as the bolt handle is 

The bolt sleeve threads into the open rear 
of the bolt. The coil mainspring is com¬ 
pressed between a forward collar on the one- 
piece firing pin and the bolt sleeve; the rear 


end of the firing pin is held in place in the 
bolt sleeve by the cocking piece, which is 
secured to the firing pin by an interrupted lug 
arrangement. 

The firing pin has a flattened rear section, 
which rides in a matching hole in the bolt 
sleeve; this prevents the firing pin from rotat¬ 
ing. A spring-tensioned, plunger-type bolt 
sleeve lock fits into the left side of the bolt 
sleeve, and when the bolt is opened, the end 
of this plunger slips into a notch in the rear 
end of the bolt. This prevents the bolt sleeve 
from turning when the bolt is open. 

Like the 98 Mauser bolt, the rear end of the 
HVA bolt is enlarged to provide thicker met¬ 
al for the cocking cam notch. The action is 
cocked on the uplift of the bolt handle. 

The trigger mechanism is similar to the 
conventional military two-hump M98 system, 
but has only one hump, resulting in a single- 
stage pull. The scar, positioned under the 


receiver and pivoting on a pin, is tensioned by 
a coil spring. A projection on the rear end of 
the sear protrudes through a hole into the 
cocking cam raceway to contact the cocking 
piece as the bolt is operated. The trigger piv¬ 
ots on a pin through the sear. The trigger is 
grooved. 

Trigger pull weight is about 5.5 pounds. 
No adjustment is provided. 

The sliding serrated tang safety, at the right 
side of the tang, is a piece of thin steel fitted 
along the right side of the sear. There is a 
groove cut into the bottom of the receiver into 
which the higher front end of the safety 
moves, and which projects into the safety 
locking lug recess. 

The safety slides on the sear pin and a 
screw in oblong holes, and is provided On 
and Off tension by a small spring screwed to 
the underside of the tang and bearing on a 
small pin in the safety. A pin through the 
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rear end of the sear projects in an L-shaped 
slot in the safety. With the action closed and 
cocked, pulling back on the safety locks 
both sear and bolt. Pushing the safety for¬ 
ward, exposing the red dot on the rear of the 
tang, unlocks the sear and bolt. The safety 
can be put On when the action is closed and 
uncocked, but then only the bolt is locked. 
The safety is conveniently placed and easy 
to use. There is no need for an unsightly 
notch cut into the stock to accommodate the 
safety. It makes hardly any noise when it is 
moved from the On to the Off (forward) 

The bolt-stop (combined with the ejector) 
is a thin piece of metal lying in a groove in the 
left underside of the bridge. It is tensioned and 
partially held in place by a flat spring screwed 
to the receiver, with the bolt-stop also pivot¬ 
ing on this screw. A serrated button on the 
bolt-stop projects from the receiver. By 
depressing this button when the bolt handle is 
raised, the bolt can be withdrawn. Quite 
inconspicuous, this button docs not stick out 
far enough on a slim-stockcd rifle to snag on 
clothing or btush. 

The front part of the bolt-stop, which pro¬ 
jects into the receiver, has two saw-toothed 


projections; the front one is the ejector, the 
other the tooth which stops the bolt. 

Two slots are cut into the bolt head; the 
front slot is cut into the bolt face so the ejector 
tooth can tip the cartridge case or cartridge up 
and to the right, out of the action, when the bol t 
is opened. The rear slot ends in the single gas- 
vent hole in the bolt. The bolt is stopped when 
the rear bolt-stop tooth contacts this hole. 

There is only one gas-escape vent hole in 
the bolt, and none in the receiver. This hole is 
located about i/j" back from the bolt face, and 
when the bolt is closed and locked, the hole is 
positioned to direct the gases into the left 
locking lug raceway. The left side of the bolt 
sleeve, flush with the outside of the receiver, 
would deflect any powder gases outward 
should any get this far back. 

The one-piece magazine box/trigger guard 
unit is cast in a lightweight alloy, as is the 
magazine floorplatc. Those alloy parts which 
show are well polished, and the whole unit is 
anodized black. The flooiplate, hinged to the 
front of the trigger guard on a pin, is released 
by a spring-loaded lever built into the top 
front of the guard bow. 

One end of the conventional W-shaped fol¬ 
lower spring fits into a mortise in the floor- 


plate, the other end in a mortise in the bottom 
of the machined steel follower. A ridge on the 
left side of the follower staggers the cartridges 
in the magazine box. The top of the magazine 
box fits flush with the bottom of the flat-bot¬ 
tomed receiver. The magazine-well opening 
has integral cartridge guide ribs on each side. 
The usual ramp in the front of the magazine- 
well opening guides cartridges into the cham¬ 
ber when they are fed from the magazine by 
the bolt. 

Three HVA actions were available; The 
501 was for 30-06 length and head-size car¬ 
tridges, the 502 is for 308 and similar-length 
and head-size cartridges, and the 503 for belt¬ 
ed magnums of 30-06 length. Thus the 501 
and 502 are identical except for construction 
of the magazine walls, and the 501 and 503 
are alike except for differences in the bolt- 
face recess and extractor. All three have mag¬ 
azine boxes of the same length (3.385" inside 
opening). The No. 502 magazine-box side 
walls are thicker in front than at the back, and 
the step-down or ridge left provides a shoul¬ 
der stop to hold cartridges rearward in the 
magazine. The shoulder is placed correctly 
for cartridges of about 243 and 308 body 

Two sturdy guard screws, through the front 
and rear ends of the trigger guard/magazinc, 
hold the action securely in the stock. The front 
guard screw passes through an integral lug on 
the tang of the trigger guard/magazinc. The 
top of this lug is recessed to fit over a small 
round stud on the bottom of the recoil lug. 
This aligns the guard with the receiver. A 
bushing for the rear guard screw, furnished 
with HVA actions, is used in the rifles made 
up by Husqvama. 

Comments 

Since the HVA action was first introduced 
into the U.S. it has been advertised as the 
“HVA Improved Mauser" and as, “The only 
improved Mauser action designed for light¬ 
weight rifles. World famous Swedish steel 
makes possible an action that is stronger in 
construction, yet lighter in weight than other 
Mauser actions." The newly introduced S& W 
high powered rifle is also built on the HVA 
action just described. In the S&W advertising 
describing this action can be read, among oth¬ 
er statements, the following: "...possesses a 
number of advantages over designs of the 
military Mauser typc....The striker travel is 
only half that of rifles of the military Mauser 
type,” and, “...to cope with the high gas pres¬ 
sures produced by modem ammunition—up 
to about 50,000 lbs./square inch, as against 
the former maximum of about 40,000 lbs...” 
Anyone knowing anything at all about the 
Mauser system would assume they’re refer¬ 
ring to the M98 Mauser. 1 don't think they 
were. Here’s why. 
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There are only two large arms makers in 
Sweden: the commercial Husqvama firm, 
making the HVA and other firearms, and the 
Swedish government arsenal, the Carl Gustafs 
Gevaersfaktori in Eskilstuna. Husqvama had 
made up some rifles on the M98 Mauser 
action obtained from FN in Belgium, and 
they'd also made some sporting rifles on the 
Swedish M96 Mauser action. However, the 
Carl Gustafs factory—the “Springfield Ar- 
moty” of Sweden—manufactured many thou¬ 
sands of Mauser military rifles for a period of 
around fifty years. 

The “Mauser" rifles produced at Eskilstu¬ 
na were the Swedish M94 Mauser carbines 
and M96 Mauser rifles. Of the original Mau¬ 
ser tumbolt systems, the M98 is without ques¬ 
tion the best one, but in Sweden it is natural 
to expect that a “Mauser” there is one they 
made and used during World Wars I and II, 
which are the Models 94 and 96. This is home 
out by the statement above about the striker 
travel. The S&W rifles made by Husqvama 
have the same actions as the HVA described 
previously, and their striker travel of .500” is 
the same as that of the M98 Mauser. This is 
exactly half that of the M96 Swedish Mauser 
action. Thus, the HVA advertising references 
to “improved Mauser” means “improved” 
over the M94 and M96 actions, not over the 
M98. 

Now the M94 and M96 Swedish actions 
arc good and, for a military action, they are 
extremely well-made and finished. They are 
certainly strong enough and safe enough to 
be used with cartridges developing up to 
about 45,000 psi breech pressure. For details 
of this action read the chapter entitled 
"Mauser Models 92,93,94,95 & 96“ in this 
book. 

Let's see what HVA copied from the M96 
Swedish Mauser and what improvements 
they made. With some changes they used the 
receiver which, incidentally, is the small ring 


type. The tang was made a bit wider, the 
bridge was made without the clip slot and 
the raised portion, and the thumb groove was 
omitted from the left receiver wall. The same 
barrel threads are used, the breeching system 
is the same, with the barrel having a flat face. 
Except that the left locking lug is not slotted, 
the locking lugs are the same. The bolt face 
recess, bolt rib guide and extractor are also 
the same. The firing mechanism is essential¬ 
ly the same, but the HVA cocking piece is 
made lighter and the firing pin fall reduced 
by half, two improvements over the M96 
design. Other HVA improvements are the 
auxiliary safety lug, the flanged bolt sleeve 
with its M98 bolt sleeve lock and the low- 
profile bolt handle. The trigger, essentially 
the same as that on the M98 Mauser, is no 
improvement. 

HVA features which were not copied 
directly from any other action are the sliding 
tang safety and the bolt-stop/ejcctor. For 
sporting use the safety is an improvement, but 
the bolt-stop/ejcctor is a doubtful one. It is, 
however, an improvement in that the left 
locking lug need not be sloned for the ejector, 
and the bolt-stop need not project beyond the 
edge of the stock line. The bolt-stop would be 
better if it were built heavier. 

HVA regressed in designing the gas- 
escape system. They would have been bet¬ 
ter off duplicating the t enting system used 
on the M96 action. In addition, I feel there 
should be a gas-vent hole through the left 
side of the receiver ring, in line with the 
vent hole in the HVA bolt, or even two 
holes, with the second one just to the rear of 
the barrel face. I also see nothing wrong 
with a hole through the right side of the 
receiver ring and a small hole through the 
end of the extractor. These two or three vent 
holes would make this action much safer in 
the event of a serious cartridge head or 
primer failure. True, such failures are so rare 


with modem commercial ammunition that 
one hardly needs to worry about it, but the 
handloader might want and need more pro- 

I also feel that the HVA breeching system 
would have been stronger and safer had an 
inside receiver collar been used, as in the M98 
action. Still, the HVA breeching is not so 
much different from that used in the pre-1964 
M70 Winchester, and 1 don’t find much fault 
with it. 

As for the HVA standard trigger, I would 
much rather have the regular two-stage mili¬ 
tary let-off, for with it the trigger can be a safe 
one and still have a final release that is short, 
free of creep, and light in weight. It would be 
just about impossible to obtain a short and 
moderately light trigger pull with the HVA 
trigger and still have a safe rifle. Few shooters 
and hunters today are satisfied with either a 
heavy, five pounds or more, trigger pull or 
with a double-stage pull, so the only solution 
to getting a good trigger let-off with the HVA 
action is to install a commercial adjustable 
trigger. 

The statement in the S&W literature that 
the HVA action is made to cope with maxi¬ 
mum pressures of50,000 psi seems odd to me 
because the factory 270 load develops more 
than 50,000 psi yet it is one of the cartridges 
for which their rifles were chambered. Husq¬ 
vama also uses this action for the 7mm Mag¬ 
num, which also develops higher pressure. I 
believe the HVA action with its solid locking 
lugs, safety lug and modem steels is suitable 
for cartridges developing up to some 55,000 
psi breech pressure. There is little question 
that the HVA Improved Mauser is a strong 

Smith and Wasson Rifles 

Smith and Wesson, long known for their 
quality handguns, entered the rifle field in 
1968. Their rifles are based on the exact 
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No SOONER HAD 1 written the original 
chapter on Husqvama actions when an 
entirely new one was introduced, early in 
1969. The Model 8000 HVA rifle action is 
quite a departure from one described in the 
preceding chapter. 

Before describing the new action, I'll cover 
the Husqvama rifles built on it. The best one, 
the M8000 Imperial, is quite an impressive 
rifle in every detail. Offered in 270, 30-06, 
7mm Magnum and 300 Magnum calibers, 
this well-made Mauser type tumbolt rifle 
weighs about 7.5 pounds. The four-groove 
lightweight 23.62" barrel has no open sights 
on it, nor is it tapped for any. The rifle is 
intended to be used with a scope, and the 
receiver is suitably tapped, as it is also for 
mounting a receiver sight. 

The well-proportioned stock, of select 
European walnut, is shaped to satisfy the 
average American shooter, being quite full 
in the forend, grip and comb areas. The fine¬ 
grained, well-colored stock is sanded level 
and smooth, then given a high-gloss plastic 
or varnish type finish. Two panels each of 
skip-line checkering decorate the sides of 
the forend and pistol grip. The stock has 
non-dctachable sling swivels and a rose¬ 
wood forend tip. The pistol grip cap and 
buttplate are plastic, with white-line spacers, 
as has the forend tip. Metal parts are beauti¬ 
fully polished and blued, except for the 
highly polished and jeweled bolt. The an¬ 
odized alloy floorplate is lightly engraved. 
The M9000 Crown grade Husqvama rifle is 
in every way similar to the Imperial grade, 
but the stock is a plainer piece of walnut 
with a semi-gloss finish, and it has open 

The HVA M8000 Action 

To make it easier for me to describe and 
easier for you to follow, and to avoid some 
repetition, I will compare this new Husqvama 


action with the older HVA action described 

To begin with, the trigger guard/magazine 
assembly on both actions is nearly identical, 
with both of lightweight alloy one-piece, con¬ 
struction. The follower spring, follower, and 
floorplate latch are also the same. 

Outwardly, the M8000 receiver is quite 
similar to that of the early HVA, but it is 
slightly longer and has a wide and well- 
rounded tang surface like that on the new 
M70 Winchester. Underneath, however, there 
is quite a difference. Except for the recoil lug, 
the bottom of the M8000 receiver is round. It 
may be that this receiver is machined from bar 
stock or from a die forging, or it may be an 
investment casting. In any case, this would 
not reflect on the quality or strength of the 
receiver. It only indicates the Husqvama has 
adopted a better method to make a better 
receiver. The several people I’ve shown this 
receiver to all agree that the recoil lug is made 
integral with the rest of the receiver and, if 
this is the case, the receiver probably is a 
modem investment casting. 

The barrel, of course, is threaded into the 
receiver and it has a flat breech face. 

The magazine well opening is 3.525" long, 
though the magazine box has an opening only 
3.390" in length. In making the magazine 
well, cartridge guide lips are left on each side. 
There are no machine marks on the sides of 
the well and guide ribs, and the surfaces are 
unusually smooth and burr free. This is one 
reason why cartridge feeding is so easy and 

Everything else is a radical departure from 
the earlier HVA action. The M800O action 
has a number of new design features which 
rifle shooters seem to demand. These include 
a set of non-slottcd forward locking lugs, a 
safety lug, recessed bolt face, cock-on-open¬ 
ing, enclosed bolt sleeve, side safety, cocking 
indicator, adjustable trigger, anti-bind bolt. 


and a low bolt-handle profile for low scope 
mounting. 

The fully recessed bolt head is cut away at 
the rim only for the extractor, the latter held in 
place and tensioned by a small spring and 
plunger set into a hole behind it. It is a close 
copy of the extractor in the Sako L-61 action. 
The ejector is a spring-loaded plunger fitted 
into a hole on the edge of the bolt-face recess. 

The dual-opposed locking lugs are on the 
extreme front of the bolt and both are solid. 
As can be seen in the accompanying photo, 
the lugs are fantailed in shape or, if you pre¬ 
fer, male dovetail shape. To complement this 
shape the locking lug guideways in the receiv¬ 
er are milled to a female dovetail form. Thus, 
as the bolt is opened and closed, with the left 
locking lug sliding snugly in its guideway, the 
front of the bolt is guided without binding. 
There is, in addition, a slight ridge on the low¬ 
er comer of the right locking lug which slides 
in a groove cut along the right receiver wall, 
above the cartridge-guide lip, thus further 
guiding the front of the bolt. 

The result is that the bolt cannot bind no 
matter how it is opetated or by whom—it has 
to go in a straight line. Finally, the Husqvama 
gunmakers finished the contacting surfaces of 
the bolt and the receiver so well that it is one 
of the easiest and smoothest actions to oper¬ 
ate made. Since the dovetail shape of the lock¬ 
ing lugs provides more contact area with the 
receiver locking shoulders than usual, this 
may be of some additional benefit in prevent¬ 
ing set-back of the bolt in the receiver due to 
heavy loads. 

There is a single gas-vent hole just behind 
and between the locking lugs which, when the 


(Above) Model 8000 Imperial Grade Husq- 
varna sporting rifle, once imported by 
Tradewinds, Inc. It was made in 270, 30-06. 
7mm Magnum and 300 Magnum. 
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through the housing, is tensioned by a coil 
spring. When not cocked, the scar acts as 
the bolt-stop. A groove is cut into the bot¬ 
tom of the bolt in which the sear rides, and 
the bolt is stopped when the front of the 
sear contacts the end of the groove. Pulling 
the trigger back hard tips the sear down out 
of the path of the bolt so that the bolt can be 
removed. The sear must also be tipped 
down to replace the bolt. The scar is quite 
wide and rugged, and 1 believe it will stand 
up under the punishment of opening the 
action smartly, something which cannot be 



Rear end of the Model 8000 Husqvama bolt 
showing: (A) bolt-sleeve retainer lug and (B) 
cocking-cam surface. 
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said of all actions having a similar bolt-stop 

The trigger is pivoted on a pin in the bot¬ 
tom of the housing. An arm extends straight 
up from the trigger, just forward of the front 
of the sear, where a shallow sear notch 
engages the trigger when the action is 
closed. Another arm on the trigger extends 
backward; between the end of this arm and 
the housing there is a coil spring backed by a 
screw. This is the trigger adjustment screw, 
and its head is exposed through a hole in the 
receiver tang. With the bolt removed this 
screw can be turned clockwise with a small 
screwdriver to increase the weight of the 
trigger pull, and vice versa. The total range 
of adjustment is from about 3 to 6 pounds. 
The trigger itself, well curved and grooved, 
is properly positioned in the guard for good 
control. Trigger travel is a longer than nec¬ 
essary, and it over-travels a bit when the sear 
is released, but neither is objectionable on a 
hunting rifle. 

The safety pivots on the same pin as the 
trigger. The deeply serrated thumb-piece, 
extending just over the stock line on the right 
side of the rounded tang, is easy and conve¬ 
nient to operate. It is virtually noiseless. 
Pulling the safety back locks the scar and bolt. 
Pushed forward, a yellow dot in the stock is 
exposed, indicating the rifle is ready to be 
fired. 

All M8000 action parts are made of steel 
except the trigger guard/magazinc and floor- 
plate. All exposed steel parts of the receiver 
and bolt are expertly finished and polished. 
The surfaces are true, level and very smooth. 
There are no waves, dished-out holes or 
rounded edges. Few tool marks can be found 


anywhere. Bolt operation is very smooth and 
easy. The bolt handle is well positioned for 
fast operation of the bolt from any position. 
The action is clean and smooth in outline. The 
same scope mounts which fit the earlier HVA 
action also fit this one. 

Takedown and Assembly 

To remove the bolt, raise the bolt handle 
and pull back hard on the trigger; now pull the 
bolt out. To replace the bolt, the bolt head anti 
locking lugs must be carefully aligned with 
the bolt and locking lug guideways in the 



Model 8000 bolt head showing: (A) guide rib 
on the bottom comer of the right hand lock¬ 
ing lug, (B) extractor, (C) bolt-face recess, 
(D) left locking lug, (E) ejector. Note fantail 
shape of both locking lugs. 

























Husqvarna Model 8000 



receiver; again pull the trigger to lower the 
sear, and push the bolt home. 

To disassemble the bolt, grasp the bolt 
body in one hand and mm the bolt sleeve 
clockwise one-half mm; the bolt sleeve and 
firing pin can now be removed from the bolt. 
To replace the firing mechanism in the bolt, 
align the open bottom of the bolt sleeve with 
the lug on the rear of the bolt, then push the 
bolt forward until it can be mmed one-half 
turn clockwise. The firing pin, threaded into 
the cocking piece, is held from turning by a 
roll pin. Although there is no real need for 
ever removing the firing pin (except for 
replacement of parts or bluing the bolt 
sleeve), the firing pin can be mmed out after 
driving the roll pin in and through the cocking 
piece, then unscrewing the firing pin. 

The extractor can be removed by depress¬ 
ing the extractor plunger within the bolt with a 
jeweler’s screwdriver and lifting it out. 
Replace the extractor by inserting the spring 
and plunger in place, then insert the extractor 
and back it into place. The ejector, held in 
place by a hollow pin, can be driven out after 
the extractor has been removed. 


of the stock. 

Remove the trigger mechanism by driving 
out the pin in the very top of the housing 
which holds the housing to the receiver, and 
pull the mechanism free. Do not disassemble 
this mechanism unless absolutely necessary, 
and then do it with utmost care. 


The Husqvarna rifle is marked through a 
roll stamping on the top middle of the barrel: 

HUSQVARNA 
VAPENFABRIKS A.B. 

This is followed by the caliber designation. 
The serial number is stamped rather careless¬ 
ly on the left side of the barrel breech. The last 
four digits of the serial number are also etched 
on the bottom of the bolt. A proofmark and 
the word NITRO under it are stamped on the 
breech—the proofmark is stamped under the 
receiver also. The Husqvarna trademark and 
the word SWEDEN are stamped on the top 
of the receiver ring. The trademark is also 


Tlw 1970 Smith & Wesson Rifle 

In the previous chapter describing the ear¬ 
ly Husqvarna action, I pointed out that the 
Smith & Wesson boll action rifles introduced 
in 1968 were built on this action. After the 
introduction of the improved HVA action 
described in this chapter, the 1970 line of 
S&W rifles were based on this new action. 
Except for the change in the actions, the 1970 
S&W rifles remained about the same. Adopt¬ 
ing the new HVA action improved the S&W 
rifles. As mentioned earlier in this chapter, 
the HVA M8000 and M9000 rifles were 
introduced in about 1969, and as mentioned 
in the previous chapter. Husqvarna ceased 
manufacture of firearms in 1972, making 
these two models short-lived ones. 1 have no 
knowledge that Smith & Wesson ever 
imported this model. I also have no informa¬ 
tion as to how many of these HVA rifles 
were made, but surely the number must be 
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In LATE 1969, Interarms, Lid., announced 
a new commercial M98-type tumbolt action, 
which they designated the Mark X. I obtained 
one, and printed on the box is MARK X 
CUSTOM MAUSER COMMERCIAL 
ACTION. It is made in Yugoslavia by Zavo- 
di Crvena Zastava. 

The Mark X action, based on the original 
M98 design, has most of the features that 
made the M98 famous, plus some modem ele¬ 
ments, which accounts for Interarms describ¬ 
ing it as a “custom" action. The literature and 
advertisements describing the Mark X contain 
the following statements: “A custom, com¬ 
mercial Mauser action, foiged and machined 
by true craftsmen from the finest high carbon 
steel." “The Mark X says ‘honest craftsman- 
ship'...that old-fashioned, almost forgotten 
concept of real value for money spent," etc. 

Let’s sec what the Maik X action looks like. 
Based on the standard length (8.75”) large-ring 
(approx. 1.40") M98 Mauser receiver, it is 
threaded to accept the standard M98-type bar¬ 
rels. The bridge is made without a clip-charger 
guide slot, the left receiver wall un-notched. 
Receiver ring and bridge are tapped for top 
scope mount bases, and the right side of the 
bridge is tapped for a standard receiver sight. 
Six holes in all. 6x48 size, all holes fitted with 
plug screws. The bolt is identical to the stan¬ 
dard M98 bolt, except for a low bolt handle 
profile to clear the lowest-mounted scope. The 
round grasping ball is fiat underneath and 
checkered. The streamlined bolt sleeve, firing 
pin, mainspring, cocking piece and bolt sleeve 
lock are like the modem FN M98 action 
design, including the safety lug feature on the 
firing pin shoulder. Striker travel is .500”. 
Cocking occurs on the upturn of the bolt han¬ 
dle. The bolt-stop and ejector are M98 copies. 

The trigger guard/magazine is a one-piece 
steel unit, the steel doorplate is hinged and its 
latch positioned in the front of the guard bow. 
The follower is milled steel. 


Two types of triggers were available in 
1969; a standard single-stage, non-adjustable 
trigger not unlike the M98 military trigger, or 
a fully adjustable single-stage trigger mecha¬ 
nism at extra cost. A sliding side tang safety is 
standard with either trigger, a safety which 
locks the bolt and scar on the non-adjustable 
trigger and locks the bolt and trigger on the 
adjustable trigger. The complete action 
weighs about 46 oz. It is of all-steel construc¬ 
tion—no alloy or plastic parts are used. 

Mark X actions arc made to handle three 
family lengths of cartridges; namely, for the 
long belted magnums the magazine box is 
slightly over 3.600" long; for the 30-06 class 
the box is about 3.385" long, and, for such 
cartridges as the 22-250,243, ct al, the 3.385" 
magazine is made shorter through the use of a 
sheet-metal spacer. 

Like the FN receiver, the Mark X action 
has the collar or shoulder inside the ring slot¬ 
ted on the left side as well as on the right side 
for the extractor. I believe these actions would 
be stronger and safer if this collar were unslot- 
ted on the left side. 

My first Mark X action was poorly pol¬ 
ished. The floorplate is not level and 
smooth—it has several flat spots which can 
be felt and seen, as if extra polishing was done 
to remove deep tool marks from these places. 
The floorplate and the guard were polished 
separately instead of together, leaving the 
edges of the hinge joint rounded. The bolt- 
stop and the bolt-stop spring were also pol¬ 
ished separately on a soft polishing wheel, 
and their rounded edges certainly look out of 
place on a “custom” action. A soft wheel must 
also have been used on the receiver, for the 
sight-mounting screw holes are dished and 
edges of the left receiver wall are rounded. It 
is not that the tool marks have not all been 
removed from the metal surfaces which show 
when the action is stocked, or that these sur¬ 
faces do not have a high polish, but that the 


polishing was inexpertly done. All major parts 
except the follower, extractor and the front 
part of the bolt are blued. 

Aside from that, the Mark X action which I 
received in 1969 on the whole appears to be 
well made. The main functional and working 
parts are mechanically interchangeable with 
parts from other M98 actions. Even with these 
minor faults I considered it a good value for 
the money. 

The Marie X action is serial-numbered, and 
the stamp is on the right side of the receiver ring. 
The Mark X designation is stamped on the left 
side of the ring. There are also numbers stamped 
on the bottom of the bolt handle stem and on an 
inside surface of the trigger guard, but on my 
1969 Mark X Mauser action these numbers do 
not match the serial number on the receiver. 

Stamped on the left receiver wall in two 
lines is the following: 

ALEXANDRIA INTERARMS 
VIRGINIA/ZASTAVA - 
YUGOSLAVIA 

The ZCZ trademark (the letters within a 
circle) is also stamped on the left receiver wall. 

duced, barreled actions also became available. 
The actions were suitable to be barreled to 
many modem calibers; one action for car¬ 
tridges of 30-06 head size and the other for" 
belted magnum cartridges. Barreled actions 
also came in many calibers, and at this writ¬ 
ing, 1993, they are still available. Also not 


(Above) The Mark X Mauser Whitworth Rifle. 
This model comes in a variety of popular cal¬ 
ibers from the 22-250 to the 30-06 and 7mm 
Rem. Mag., 300 Winchester Mag., 338 Mag. 
and 458 Magnum. This model, as well as the 
other Mark X Mauser models, is built on the 
Mauser Model 98 commercial action, one of 
the best tumbolt actions ever designed for 
military and sporting rifles. 
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long after the Mark X was introduced, com¬ 
plete rifles became available. 

In 1983 Interarms cataloged the following 
styles and types of Mark X rifles: Mark X 
Standard Rifle—Checkered walnut stock 
with Monte Carlo cheekpiccc, forend tip and 
grip cap, white-line spacers and sling swivel 
studs. Features hinged floor plate, 24" barrel 
with adjustable rear and ramp front sight, in 
calibers 22-250,243,25-06,7 x 57,270,7mm 
Magnum, 308, 30-06 and 300 Magnum. 
Weight is 7.5 pounds. Mark X Alaskan 
Magnum—About the same as Standard Rifle 
except in 375 H&H Magnum and 458 Mag¬ 
num calibers only and weighing 8.25 pounds. 
Mark X Continental Mannlicher—Euro¬ 
pean walnut stock with full-length forend, 
straight comb with chcckpiccc, and checker¬ 
ing. Features 20" barrel with adjustable rear 
and ramp front sights in calibers 243,270,7 x 
57mm, 308 and 304)6, button-release hinged 


flooiplatc, adjustable single-stage or double¬ 
set niggers and butterknife bolt handle. Mark 
X Cavalier—About the same as the Standard 
Rifle above except has stock with recoil pad, 
roll-over cheekpiccc comb, rosewood forend 
tip and grip, cap and flat-bottomed forend. 
Mark X Marquis Mannlicher About the 
same as the Continental Mannlicher except 
somewhat different stock and in calibers 243, 
270. 308 and 30-06. Weight 7.5 pounds. 
Mark X Viscount—Classic-style checkered 
walnut stock with checkpiecc. sling swivels, 
24" barrel with adjustable rear and ramp front 
sights in calibers 22-250,243,25-06,270,7 x 
57mm, 7mm Magnum, 308, 30-06 and 300 
Magnum. Weight 7.5 pounds. 

Interarms Mark X Whitworth Model Rifle 
In 1994, twenty or so years after I purchased 
the Mark-X action described earlier in this 
chapter I purchased an Interarms Mark X rifle. 


It is cataloged as the Whitworth model. I was 
quite surprised at what I got because it was 
more rifle than I expected to get. 1 checked it 
over carefully and here is what I found: The 
stock caught me off guard, not because of the 
quality of the walnut but its overall shape and 
appointments. It is a plain piece of European 
walnut in a plain oil-type of finish. Nothing 
fancy about it, although it could have been 
trimmed better around the trigger guard and 
doorplate. It is otherwise perfectly shaped and 
finished with all the uncheckered surfaces lev¬ 
el and smooth. A black tip properly fitted and 
shaped dressed off the forend, and a thick 
smooth-sided rubber pad finished off the butt. 
A black well-shaped oval cap finished off the 
pistol grip. No white-line spacers spoil the 
looks. A trend which 1 noticed, that is to my 
liking beginning in the '80s, was that many 
arms manufacturers had discontinued the use 
of white-line spacers on many of the stocks 
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The next feature 1 noted was the large 
amount of cut checkering on my Mark X 
stock. The forearm had wrap-around checker¬ 
ing, sides and bottom, and larger than average 
panels on the pistol grip, To have this amount 
of checkering done on several of the rifles I 
had made cost me $50 or more, and the 
checkering on the Mark X stock was not at all 
carelessly done. 

On removing the bamcl and action from my 
Mark X stock, I found that the recoil shoulder 
was bedded in a bedding compound and that 
the forearm channel was routed out deep 
enough to float the barrel free of contact with 
the wood except for a couple of inches at the 
tip, which did contact the barrel with some 


> a feature on the Mark X 
stock that really surprised and delighted me, 
and that was the chcekpiece. If my rifle had 
cost a thousand dollars or more, it could not 
have had a chcekpiece more pleasing to me. 
Even though the checkpiece could have been 
made a bit smaller or placed a bit further for¬ 
ward, nevertheless it pleased me no end. 
What’s more, it was dressed off with a shad¬ 
ow line so perfectly done that an amateur 
stockmaker could leam from it. 


For a sporting rifle with 24" barrel the fore¬ 
arm could have been made a couple inches 
shorter. It came fitted not only with quick- 
detachable sling swivel studs but also with the 
swivels included. Next to be examined was 
the action and the barrel. The spotter-weight 
barrel is nicely contoured and finished, and 
attached to it with screws are an adjustable 
rear open sight in a ramp base and a gold bead 
front sight on a ramp. The barrel, receiver, 
trigger guard and floorplate arc well polished 
and blued. In the polishing, the screw holes 
were not dished out as on the Mark X action I 


. One-piece all steel co 


m, integral recoil lug, drilled and tapped for 


. .One-piece construction, low profile bolt handle, dual-opposed front locking 
lugs, safety lug near the rear, guide rib, all dose duplicates of Mauser 

. One-piece firing pin, coil mainspring and cocking piece. Cocks mainly on 
opening of bolt. 

.. Non-detachable, staggered-cdumn box magazine, hinged floorplate. 

.. Single-stage, adjustable for weight of pull, sear engagement and over¬ 
travel or optional non-adjustable single-stage trigger. 

.. Side tang sliding safety built into trigger mechanism, and the adjustable 
trigger locks trigger and bolt. On the early non-adjustable trigger the safety 
locks the bolt and the sear. 

.. One-piece, Mauser type attached to bolt by a collar, non-rotating. 

.. Pivotal, mounted on left rear of receiver, stops bolt travel on contacting left 
locking lug. 

.. Spring-tenskmed fever mounted in bolt-stop box and slides through slot in 
left recoil lug. 

. .None provided, barrel threaded tightly into receiver. 
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The Mark X adjustable trigger and safety mechanism, showing: (A) 
sliding thumb safety: (B) rotary safety lock which blocks trigger when 
the safety is pulled back: (C) weight of pull adjustment screw: (D) 
safety adjustment screw; (E) trigger stop or over-travel adjustment 
screw: (F) sear engagement adjustment screw. The bolt lock is an 
integral part of the heavy sheet-steel safety. Note that all three trig¬ 
ger adjustment screws have lock nuts to prevent their accidental 
turning. To make adjustments the lock nuts must first be loosened, 
then tightened again afterward. The stock must be removed before 
any adjustments can be made. To decrease weight of trigger pull, 
turn out (counterclockwise) screw C. About two pounds is the lightest 
pull that can be obtained with safety. To adjust for minimum over¬ 
travel: with bolt closed and striker in fired position, turn in (clockwise) 
screw E all the way, and then back it out '/«-tum. To obtain minimum 
safe trigger take-up or sear engagement: with bolt closed and action 
cocked, turn in (clockwise) screw F until the sear is released, then 
turn it back one-quarter turn. After any adjustments are made test 
the action by slamming the bolt closed several times; if the striker 
does not stay cocked while this is done then the sear engagement is 
too shallow, the weight of pull is too light, or both. This trigger is 
unusual in that it has an adjustment screw to take up wear in the 
safety bolt. This screw (D) is threaded into the rotary safety bolt (B) 
and prevented from easily turning by a small coil spring under its 
head. As wear develops (this would be indicated If there is trigger 
movement when the safety Is engaged) this screw can be turned in 
(clockwise) until trigger movement is gone. 


been tested for accuracy, but I feel confident 
22-250 sporter made. 

There are two things on my action which 
should not have been there, both are minor 
but irritating. One is that the front edge of the 
Doorplate is sharp, and a shooter could easily 
skin a finger on it. It should have been round¬ 
ed off a bit before leaving the factory. The 
other is the head of the rear guard screw. It 
was so battered that only the thinnest bladcd 
screwdriver would fit. After filing the battered 
portion down, polishing and bluing it, it was 


then a normal screw. Whoever assembled this 
rifle at the factory surely should have noticed 
this, discarded the screw and replaced it with 
a good one. Little things, to be sure, and cor¬ 
recting them would not have cost the manu¬ 
facturer one cent more. 

The complete disassembly and reassem¬ 
bly instructions given in the chapter on the 
Model 98 Mauser also apply to the Mark X 
Mauser. 

My Interarms Mark X Whitworth Mauser 
rifle is marked as follows: 

Left side of receiver: 


ALEXANDRIA VIRGINIA 
INTERARMS 

MANCHESTER ENGLAND 
Left side of the tang: 

MADE IN YUGOSLAVIA 
Left side of receiver ring: 

MARKX 

The serial number is stamped on right side 
of the receiver ring. There is also a number 
stamped on the right side of the receiver 
bridge. There arc proofmarks stamped on the 
barrel and on the receiver. The caliber is 
stamped on the left side of the breech. 
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Introduced IN 1987, the Interarms 
Mini-Mark X is a sound and economically 
priced rifle which the owner can be proud of, 
and which has accuracy equal to rifles of 
higher price. Made in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
by Zavodi Crvena Zastava, and imported and 
distributed in the U.S. by Interarms, the Mini- 
Mark X has captured its full share of sales of 
rifles of its class and caliber. Originally cham¬ 
bered only for the very popular 223 Rem., it 
was later also chambered for the 7.62x39mm 
cartridge. In 22-caliber, it's an outstanding 
varmint rifle, and in the 30-caliber, very suit¬ 
able for taking deer-size game. 

Although the “Mini Mauser" was made in 
Europe it is nevertheless all American, espe¬ 
cially the stock. The rifle in 223-caliber 
weighs 6.35 pounds. Made of walnut-stained 
hardwood, the stock has a full pistol grip, 
Monte Carlo comb, cheekpiece, and a black 
plastic buttplate and pistol grip cap that are 
both checkered. The forend is well shaped, 
rounded at the bottom and with sides slightly 
flattened. The pistol grip and the sides of the 
forend sport a very generous amount of cut 
checkering. Unlike a lot of American bolt- 
action rifles in the lower price range, the 
Mini-Mark X stock is expertly sanded. It has 
no waves, bumps or hollow spots, and no 
sanding marks. On this almost perfect level 
surface, a glossy finish has been applied 
smoothly and evenly. I would prefer to see a 
somewhat smaller but thicker cheekpiece, 
and a bit more wood removed from the bot¬ 
tom of the stock over the length of the 
action. Lastly, American-style sling swivel 
studs have been installed. With the blued 
barrel and action in place, and with a pol¬ 
ished bolt in the action, the Mini-Mark X is 
one good-looking rifle. 

Separating the metal parts from the stock 
on my rifle revealed rather rough machine 
inletting in the stock. There were wood slivers 
and splinters all over, and especially so in the 


action inletting. A five-minute job of sanding 
easily removed them. Little care was used in 
the inletting, but this was not the case with the 
final fitting and bedding of the barrel and 
action into the stock. A bedding compound of 
some kind was used in the recoil lug area. A 
I '^-inch-long pressure point in the end of the 
barrel channel gives some upward pressure 
against the barrel. Between this pressure point 
and the recoil lug area, wood was routed out 
so that the barrel was not touching wood in 
this area. 1 have received several reports from 
owners of this rifle that accuracy is quite 
acceptable—near minute of angle or better. 
The Mini-Mark X is a very good value for the 

The Action 

The Mini-Mark X action has a number of 
Mauser M98 features and it's stretching the 
point, I suppose, but it can be called a Mini 
Mauser. But if a M98 Mauser action is placed 
beside the Mini, it shows there is certainly a 
lot of difference between the two. The visible 
M98 features on the Mini Mauser are: bolt- 
stop. bolt sleeve, cocking piece and the gen¬ 
eral shape of the top of the receiver bridge 

removed, the dual opposed locking lugs can 
be seen. All of these parts are smaller than 
M98 Mauser parts. 

The receiver most likely started as an 
investment casting of a suitable steel. It is 
threaded up front to receive the barrel, but 
there is no inside collar in the receiver ring as 
there is in the M98. The 20" round tapered 
barrel is well polished and is shaped and con¬ 
toured similar to the No. 1 Shilen barrel. Its 
muzzle diameter is .545". It is neither slotted 
nor drilled and tapped for iron sight mounting. 
The receiver is flat on the bottom like that on 
the M98, and the integral recoil lug is ade¬ 
quate in size for the calibers the rifle is made 
in. The front guard screw threads into this lug. 


Four threaded holes, two in the receiver ring 
and two in the bridge, are there for scope 

The bolt-stop and ejector are miniatures of 
the M98 Mauser unit. They are mounted on a 
stud on the left rear side of the receiver and 
pivoted there on a screw. The Mini-Mark X 
parts list calls this the ejector housing. The 
bolt-stop is provided with a heavy spring so 
that it can be pivoted to remove the bolt. The 
ejector is also pivoted on this screw. 

The two opposed locking lugs on the front 
of the bolt engage in matching recesses in 
the receiver ring. The left lug, like that of the 
M98, is slotted for passage of the ejector. 
The extractor is in no way similar to the M98 
extractor. Instead it is a small and simple 
claw held in place in a slot in the bolt head, 
and pivots on a pin. It rotates with the bolt. 
Unlike that in the M98, the bolt face on the 
Mini-Mark X recess is not undercut, thus 
leaving a rim of steel completely surround¬ 
ing the cartridge head, with the exception of 
a narrow cut for the extractor. A bar on the 
right side of the bolt serves as a bolt guide. It 
fits between the bolt handle and the right 
locking lug and is held in place by a ring and 
pin much like the bolt guide that Sako uses. 
This bar has a lengthwise groove along its 
lower outside edge which engages over a 
ridge on the inside edge of the right receiver 
wall. At first glance this bar or guide may 
appear to some as the extractor, and I have 
noticed that some persons have confused it 
as such. A gas escape vent in the bolt pro¬ 
vides some safety to the shooter in event of a 
primer rupture which might allow powder 
gases to enter the bolt. This is done by hav¬ 
ing a small hole near the front of the bolt and 
a matching hole in the bolt guide. 


(Above) The Interarms Mini-Mark X rifle, 
available in 223 or 7.62x39. 
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As with the Mauser M98 bolt, the rear end 
is enlarged to give added bearing surface for 
the cocking piece. Also the low-profile bolt 
handle is attached to, or made as an integral 
part of this large portion. The bolt handle 
knob is round but flattened underneath and 
checkered, as was the commercial FN Mauser 

At the rear of the bolt and inside it, there 
are several M98 influences. The bolt sleeve 
threads into the boll and is fitted with a spring 
and plunger to serve to keep the sleeve from 
turning when the bolt is open, just as with the 
M98. The cocking piece and the firing pin are 
attached together as in the M98, and the cock¬ 
ing piece is plainly visible. It can serve as the 
cocking indicator. The travel of the firing pin 
is less than half that of the military M98 
Mauser with the result that lock time of the 
Mini-Mark X is much faster. 

The trigger guard, magazine box and floor- 
plate arc all made of steel. Of double column 
width, the magazine box is merely a steel 
shell fitted to the trigger guard and held in 
place by a screw at the rear of the box. The 
screw is threaded at an angle into the trigger 
guard. The floor plate is hinged to the front of 
the trigger guard by a pin. The floorplatc is 
held closed by a rather thick spring-tensioned 
crossbolt. Pushing the crossbolt to the left 
releases the doorplate to allow it to swing 
open. The usual W-shaped magazine spring is 
used with its lower end slip-fitted into the 
floorplatc and its upper end into the polished 
steel follower. Cartridge guide lips are 
machined into the receiver magazine well. 
Screws through the front and rear ends of the 
trigger guard are threaded into the receiver 
and hold the trigger guard/magazine assembly 
in place below the receiver. They also serve to 


hold the barrel and action securely in the 
stock. Guard screw spacers of proper length 
limit how far the magazine can be drawn to 
the action. The overall quality of the trigger 
guard/magazine is good, especially consider¬ 
ing the price of the rifle. 

The Trigger 

Built within a steel housing the trigger 
mechanism is comprised of the sear, trigger, 
safety and safety cam, along with the neces¬ 


sary screws, pins and springs. The assembly 
is fastened to the bottom of the receiver by a 
cross pin and held tight by a screw. The 
whole is not unlike many other triggers hav¬ 
ing a side-mounted sliding safety. The trigger 
has a full range of adjustments including 
weight of pull, over-travel and take-up. The 
safety cam is also fitted with a screw so that it 
can be adjusted. This adjustment is vital, and 
if any adjustments arc made to the trigger the 
safety must also be adjusted. To make any 



The bolt head of the Mini-Mark X showing: (A) extractor; (B) ejector slot in the left locking lug; 
(C) cartridge head recess; (D) anti-bind groove in the right locking lug: (E) anti-bind bolt guide 
rib; and (F) gas vent holes in bolt and guide rib. 
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adjustments, it is first necessary to remove 
the stock. According to one gunsmith-dealer 
who has sold a number of Mini-Mark Xs, 
trigger and safety adjustments have to be 
made on new rifles if the shooter finds the 
factory adjustments not to his or her liking. I 
found this to be true with the rifle I pur¬ 
chased, which had a trigger with far too much 
slack, or take-up, and a weight of pull over 
five pounds. Rather than describe this trigger 
further, I will include here, word for word, 
the factoiy directions: 

WARNING: 

INCORRECT TRIGGER ADJUSTMENT 
CAN BE DANGEROUS! 

The adjustable trigger is pre-set at the 
factory for optimum performance. No 
attempt should be made by the user to re¬ 
adjust the trigger for personal preferences 
unless the user fully understands the pur¬ 


pose and function of all adjustment 
screws, follows the instructions exactly 
and confirms his work by thoroughly test¬ 
ing the trigger and safety with the rifle 
unloaded before further use. 

Failure to heed this warning can result 
in faulty adjustment which might permit 
the rifle to fire without the trigger being 
pulled, or to fire with the safety "On". 

No attempt should be made to reduce 
the weight of pull below 3'4 pounds. This 
should be checked with a trigger gauge. 
Maintain sufficient trigger/sear engage¬ 
ment to prevent “jarring off' if the rifle is 
dropped or the bolt closed forcefully. The 
engagement is visible through the “win¬ 
dow” on the left side of the trigger housing. 

Screw (I) should not be loosened and 
must always be kept tight. Screw (I) is not 
an adjustment screw; its purpose is to 
prevent any looseness between the trig¬ 


ger housing and the rifle receiver. 

Whenever any adjustment is made to 
the trigger, it is absolutely essential to also 
re-adjust screw (E). This must be done 
last. With the safety in the “On" position, 
screw (E) must be turned in until its point 
bears against the trigger. If then the safety 
is difficult to manipulate, screw (E) may be 
backed off very slightly until the safety 
moves easily. Check this adjustment by 
applying firm finger pressure to the trigger 
with the safety “On". There should be 
practically no movement of the trigger. 

All lock nuts should be securely tight¬ 
ened while holding the adjustment screws 
to prevent inadvertent turning. Adjust¬ 
ments should be secured with a thread 
adhesive such as Loctite. 

To ensure safe operation, it is strongly 
recommended that any re-adjustment be 
entrusted to a qualified gunsmith. 
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IMPORTANT: 

ALL ADJUSTMENTS SHOULD BE 
MADE WITH THE FIRING PIN IN 
COCKED POSTION 

Sear Engagement Adjustment 

Engagement between sear (B) and 
trigger (A) is adjusted with screw (C). 
This may be observed through aperture 
(c). After adjustment, nut (b) should be 
tightened to set each screw. Prior to 
adjustment, safety lever (D) must be in 
rear position and nut (b) partially un¬ 
screwed. 

Weight ot Pull Adjustment 

Screw (H) is turned counterclockwise 
to decrease weight—clockwise to in¬ 
crease weight of pull. After adjustment, 
nut (b) is tightened to set screw (H) in 
chosen position. The weight of pull may 
be adjusted from 3</2 to 5 pounds. 

Back-Lash Adjustment 

When the trigger is pulled it comes to 
rest against screw (G). Back-lash can be 
minimized by turning screw (G) clock¬ 
wise. It must not be turned so far that 
sear (B) cannot slide freely. After adjust¬ 
ment, nut (b) must be tightened to set 
screw (G). 


Safety Adjustment 

The safety is adjusted by means of 
screw (E), which should be advanced 
until its point bears on the trigger surface. 
In this position, safety (F) moves easily in 
its notch in safety lever (D)—and in the 
safe position fully blocks the trigger. Final¬ 
ly, screw (I) should be tightened slightly to 
reduce vertical play. 



WARNING: 

FAILURE TO READ, UNDERSTAND 
AND FOLLOW THE ACCOMPANYING 
WARNINGS AND INSTRUCTIONS 
MAY DEFEAT THE DESIGN AND PUR¬ 
POSE OF THE TRIGGER/SAFETY 
FUNCTION AND RENDER THE 
FIREARM UNSAFE! USE CAUTION 
AND COMMON SENSEI 
In the above instructions you will note the 
number of repeated cautions. My gunsmith- 
dealer (fiend adjusted the trigger in his Mini- 
Mark X to a crisp three-pound pull, and I did 
the same with my rifle. 

The factory instructions have much to say 
about the safety and its use. The very best safety 
is an unloaded gun with its action open. Factory 
instructions never tell you this, nor do magazines 
or books. In my humble opinion the next best 
safety on the Mini-Matk X, and with many oth¬ 
er bolt actions having a cocking arrangement 
similar to this rifle, is the bolt handle. Yes, I said 
the bolt handle. On this rifle and many others, the 
rear end of the bolt has a deep cocking cam 
notch and just beyond it a shallow notch into 
which the cocking piece must pass, or slip into, 
every time the action is opened or closed. On 
raising the bolt handle in one rapid motion after 
the rifle has been fired, you hardly notice this 
notch. However, on lowering the bolt you cer¬ 
tainly will, and you will notice it on opening the 
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action if the action is already cocked. For exam¬ 
ple, if you lower the bolt handle slowly you can¬ 
not help feel when the cocking head slips into 
this notch, and again when the action is opened 
with the action cocked. In this position it requires 
a noticeable effort to either fully raise or lower 
the bolt handle, and in this position the bolt can¬ 
not be pulled back nor can the rifle be fired. 

No matter how cold or numb your trigger 


hand becomes, or if it is gloved or mittened, 
the bolt handle can be felt and easily lowered 
when you want to fire the rifle. But more than 
that, and I feel this is as important, is that oth¬ 
ers can see at a glance that your rifle cannot 
be fired. Again, the factory instructions don't 
tell you this. They stress the safety button. As 
for me I would rather have no safety button at 
all on my rifle and use the bolt handle instead. 


Disassembling & Reassembling 

To disassemble, first open the bolt and 
make sure the chamber and magazine are 
empty. To remove the bolt, raise the bolt han¬ 
dle, and. while holding the bolt-stop outward, 
slide the bolt out of the receiver. To disas¬ 
semble the bolt, insert a small Allen wrench 
through the hole at the bottom of the cocking 
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piece and, grasping the bolt with the right 
hand and with the thumb depressing the 
sleeve lock plunger, turn the bolt sleeve 
counterclockwise until it and the firing pin 
can be withdrawn. Separating the firing pin, 
mainspring and cocking piece from the bolt 
sleeve is not easily done and unless absolute¬ 
ly necessary should not be attempted. How¬ 
ever, to disassemble these parts the bolt 
sleeve must be moved forward enough so 
that the cocking piece can be rotated to 
unlock it from the firing pin. Reassemble in 
reverse order. Also, unless absolutely neces¬ 
sary, do not remove the extractor or bolt 
guide from the bolt. These bolt parts are held 
in place with small pins. To remove the bolt- 
stop and ejector merely remove the screw 
holding these parts in place. To remove bar¬ 
rel and action from the stock, first turn out the 
rear guard screw and then the front one, and 
lift this assembly out of the stock. Now the 
trigger guard/magazine assembly can be 
withdrawn from the stock. 

Markings 

On the left receiver wall: 

ALEXANDRIA INTERARMS MANCHESTER 
VIRGINIA ENGLANO 

On the left receiver ring: 

MARK X MZ 


The serial number is on the right side of the 
receiver ring. 

The same number is stamped underneath 
the bolt handle. On my rifle there is also the 
number 91 stamped on the right side of the 
receiver bridge, which may indicate the year 
of manufacture. 

On the left side of the tang, hidden by the 

MADE IN YUGOSLAVIA 

The caliber is stamped on the left side of 
barrel breech. 

The proofmarks are stamped on the right 
side of the barrel breech. 

Comments 

1 have a high regard for the Mini-Mark X 
and the 223 Remington cartridge. You can 
pay a lot more for a 223 bolt-action rifle but 
you probably won’t get one any more accu¬ 
rate or durable than this one, or more fun to 
shoot. By modem standards this rifle is a 
working man’s rifle. It’s modestly priced, 
quite good looking, has good handling quali¬ 
ties and is a perfect low-cost mate for the 223 
cartridge. So, if you want a light sporter for 
crows, fox, woodchucks and prairie dogs you 
should take a look at this one. 

There are a number of features I like about 
this rifle. I like the stock a lot. Of course, if it 
were made of walnut I would like it more. I 


tike the barrel size and contour, and the mag¬ 
azine with its hinged floorplate. I couldn’t ask 
for a better one. Lock time is right there with 
the best. 1 have no quarrel with the bolt guide 
or the fully recessed bolt face, or any part of 
the ignition system. That the entire action is 
all steel is a plus with me. Another plus is the 
generous checkering done on the stock, and 
the absence of white spacers. The trigger 
mechanism I find little fault with; it seems to 
be well made and I believe that time will 

There arc two things I do not much care 
for. One is the tiny extractor. Could it not 
have been beefed up a bit? The other thing is 
the safety. As mentioned earlier I can do with¬ 
out it. To begin with, I believe a safety should 
lock the striker or firing pin. The safety cam is 
also not to my liking—it should have been 
placed to lock the sear instead of the trigger. I 
can foresee shooters who always rely on it 
having problems with it if they do much 
shooting. I also do not like the rather flatfish 
safety button. This rifle needs a safety button 
as on the Remington M700, one that rotates 
and that can be manipulated with cold or 
gloved fingers, and one that also locks the 
scar or striker. I would also prefer a rotary 
safety as on the Wcathcrby Vanguard. It can 
be adjusted to minimum backlash. The bolt 
handle on this rifle is by far the best safety, as 
explained earlier in this chapter. 









The ITHACA GUN Company of Ithaca, 
N.Y., is best remembered for the double bar¬ 
reled shotguns they once manufactured. If your 
father or grandfather was a waterfowl or upland 
bird hunter he might have used one. If he also 
enjoyed the spott of trap shooting he might have 
started the game with an Ithaca single barrel trap 
gun. And in recent years the shotgun that has 
kept the Ithaca name talked about among 
hunteis and users of slide-action shotguns is the 
Ithaca Model 37 Featherweight. Up until about 
1958 Ithaca never bothered with a rifle, but in 
that year they introduced the Model X5 Light¬ 
ning, a semi-automatic 22 rimfire which 
remained in production only a few years. Then 
they introduced the Model 49 single shot 22, and 
after that the Model 72 lever action repeater. But 

LSA-55, a ccntcrfirc bolt action—it is this rifle 
which is the subject of this chapter. 

While the LSA-55 has ITHACA GUN 
CO. stamped on it, it is really not an Ithaca at 
all. Rather, it is a gun that was made for them 
by a Finnish film. Probably Ithaca had no part 
in the design and development of the LSA-S5 
action. Anyway, this rifle was manufactured 
by Oy Tikkakoski AB, Tikkakoski, Finland. 
Ithaca put it into their line of firearms in 1969. 
Several models or styles of it were made and 
they were as follows: 

LSA-55 Standard Grade—22" barrel in 
calibers 222,22-250,243,6mm, and 308. Plain 
walnut stock with raised comb, checkered grip 
and forend, sling swivel studs, adjustable open 
sights and black plastic buttplate and grip cap. 

LSA-55 Deluxe—Same as Standard Grade 
except high luster polish and blue, no open 
sights, skip-line checkering, rosewood forend 
tip and grip cap, cheekpiece with roll-over 
comb and scope mounts. 

LSA-55 Heavy Barrel—23" heavy barrel, 
beavertail forend, no sights, and in 222 and 
22-250 caliber only. 

LSA-65 Standard Grade—About the same 
as the LSA-55 Standard Grade except heavier 
stock and in calibers 25-06,270 and 30-06 only. 

LSA-65 Deluxe—Same as LSA-65 Stan¬ 
dard Grade but with features of the LSA-55 
Deluxe. 


The LSA-55 Rifle 

The rifle illustrated in this chapter is the Stan¬ 
dard Grade LSA-55. It has a 22" spotter weight 
tapered barrel with a muzzle diameter of .643". 
The front sight is a bead sight dovetailed on a 
ramp base which has a detachable hood. Two 
screws are used to attach the windage and eleva¬ 
tion rear open sight to the barrel—a screwdriver 
is needed to adjust it The stock is of plain wal¬ 
nut with a raised comb and no cheekpiece. The 
pistol grip is well curved and placed in relation¬ 
ship to the trigger, and sized for an average-size 
adult man's hand. On the right side of it is a 
palm swell. Hand cut checkering areas on the 
sides of the grip and forend improve the appear¬ 
ance of the otherwise plain stock. It is fitted with 
quick-detachable sling swivel studs and a black 
plastic buttplate and pistol grip cap. The surface 
of the stock is sanded very level and smooth, and 
a glossy varnish type finish is given to it. 

The action of the LSA-55 is a tumbolt with 
dual-opposed forward locking lugs, single- 
stage trigger and detachable single-column 
box magazine. It is an all-steel action with all 
parts except the bolt and the follower given a 
blue-black finish. The bolt and the follower 
arc highly polished and left bright. My LSA- 
55 in 22-250 caliber weighs 7.25 pounds. It is 
an attractive rifle, well made and finished. 

The Action 

The receiver is of one-piece construction 
and could have been machined ftom a solid 
billet or machine finished from an investment 
casting; I am not sure which, although I sus¬ 
pect it is the latter. It is flat bottomed and flat 
sided with an integral recoil lug below the 
receiver ring and a box below the tang to 
accept the trigger housing and the head of the 
rear guard screw. Both the receiver ring and 
the bridge are also flat, with the surfaces 
between this flat and the receiver sides round¬ 
ed. The top flats are matted and are the same 
height over the bore line. Holes are drilled and 
tapped in these flats for American scope bases. 
In addition, grooves are cut at the sides of 
these flats so that they become integral bases 
for the special LSA-55 clamp-on mounts. The 


receiver is 7.25" long and 1.180" in width. The 
receiver ring is 1.660" in length, the ejection 
port 2.880", and the bridge 1.160". 

An unusual feature of this action is that the 
magazine opening in the receiver is slightly to 
the left of bore center. Why this was done I 
am not sure, but by doing it this way the right 
receiver rail is greatly strengthened. It is very 
possible that this action has more metal in the 
right rail than any tumbolt action of its size 
and weight having dual-opposed forward 
locking lugs. It is a very stiff action, and I 
might add, a very neat one. 

The bolt appears to be of one-piece con¬ 
struction. Dual-opposed locking lugs on its for¬ 
ward end lock in front of shoulders machined 
inside the receiver ring. The bolt face is 
recessed for the cartridge head and on the outer 
edge of it is the common plunger-type ejector. 

head of the bolt and it is held in place and ten¬ 
sioned by a spring-backed plunger. Its pointed 
hook extends forward of the face of the bolt. 
The batrcl is threaded into the receiver, and it 
has a face that is shaped to accommodate the 
extended extractor hook. Instead of being flat, 
recessed or coned, the face of the LSA-55 bar¬ 
rel has a reverse cone, like the outside of a vol¬ 
canic coned mountain. It is an odd arrangement 
but as long as the cartridges are fed properly 
into the chamber I see nothing wrong with it. 
Perhaps the makers wanted to avoid duplicat¬ 
ing the breeching used by Sako. 

The swcpt-back bolt handle with its flattened 
ball is part of a collar that surrounds the rear end 
of the bolt with the root of the handle serving as 
the safety lug by fitting in a notch in the receiver. 
The collar has a cocking cam notch cut into it 
Between this collar and the front locking lugs 
the bolt is a stretch of smooth and polished steel. 

To achieve a bind-free and smooth bolt 
operation the LSA-55 action has a bolt guide 
not unlike that of the Savage I IOC. It is a 
groove in the right locking lug that engages 


(Above) Weighing only 7.25 pounds, the LSA- 
55 was Ithaca’s first entry into the centerfire 
sporting rifle field. It is a Finnish-made bolt 
action with a detachable box magazine. 
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over a matching rail machined the length of 
the bolt travel on the right receiver rail. 

The firing mechanism in the LSA-55 bolt is 
as simple as those in the Remington M722 and 
Sako bolts comprising largely of a one-piece 
firing pin or striker, coil mainspring, bolt sleeve 
and cocking cam. The tenon on the front of the 
bolt sleeve which fits into the bolt has a small 
lip on it which fits in a groove inside the bolt, 
and this holds the sleeve and the rest of the fir¬ 
ing mechanism in place. The cocking cam is 
threaded to the rear of the firing pin and locked 
by a set screw. With the mainspring and bolt 
sleeve in place on the firing pin. and the cock¬ 
ing cam in place, the entire assembly is held in 
the bolt by the bolt sleeve. 

Provision is made in the notch for the bolt han¬ 


dle to cam the bolt fully closed on lowering the 
bolt handle, and to supply initial extraction pow¬ 
er on the uplift of the handle. This last is accom¬ 
plished by a ball-ended stationaiy pin fitted in the 
receiver at a point to contact the bolt handle as it 
is swung upwards to cam the bolt back. 

The bolt-stop is a simple pivotal part which 
is mounted on the left rear of the receiver on a 
pin in the receiver wall. The front end of it 
projects into the locking lug raceway, and this 
stops the rearward movement of the bolt 
when the locking lug contacts it. 

Gas vent holes are provided in this action. 
There is a small hole entirely through the 
upper part of the locking lug recess in the 
receiver ring so that any gases entering in that 
area can escape. This does little good howev¬ 


er, since the gases will escape through the 
locking lug raceways far easier. Gases getting 
inside the bolt can escape through a hole in 
the right front side of the bolt. 

The trigger mechanism is built into a steel 
housing and it is held in place in a recess in the 
receiver by two cross-pins. Fitted inside this 
housing on pins are the trigger and the sear, with 
the end of the scar projecting into the cocking 
cam raceway in the receiver. Both the scar and 
the trigger are provided with springs. A single 
adjustment screw is provided to adjust weight of 
pull. This screw is positioned inside the lower 
front of the housing and is accessible through a 
hole in the front of the housing. Unless the stock 
is removed, you will need a small ratchet oflset 
screwdriver to turn it. Turning this screw clock- 
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wise increases the weight of pull. 

Of the pivoting type, the safety is mounted 
on the tear of the trigger housing. It is provid¬ 
ed On and Off tension by a stiff spring mount¬ 
ed below it. Tipped to the rear the safety locks 
the nigger and bolt. 

The trigger guard plate is a piece of snap 
steel with openings cut into it for the magazine, 
trigger and nigger guard bow. It is inletted into 
the stock about '/a" below the stock surface, 
this done to allow the bottom of the detachable 
box magazine to lie flush with the stock. The 
magazine latch and spring are also located on 
this snap. The nigger guard bow is a separate 
part. With the nigger guard plate in place, and 



the magazine latch and the guard bow in place, 
a small screw at an angle through the front of 
the bow, and threading into the bottom of the 
nigger housing, holds the front of the bow in 
place. Then, with the barrel and receiver 
assembly in place, the two guard screws do the 
rest; the front one through the front of the snap 
and threaded into the recoil lug, and the rear 
one through the tang and threading into the rear 
of the steel trigger guard bow. 

The magazine box is made of sheet steel fold¬ 
ed into a box. Attached to the bottom of it is a 
thicker piece of flat steel, and on the open top the 
edges of the box are curved inward to form lips 
to hold cartridges in place. A regular W-shaped 
follower spring provides the upward tension to 
the flat follower. The front of the trigger hous¬ 
ing serves as the guide to the rear of the maga¬ 
zine, and an L-shaped steel bracket screwed to 
the receiver serves as the front guide. The stock 
serves as the side guides. As mentioned earlier, 
the magazine is set slightly to the left of center, 
and the hole in the trigger guard plate through 
the stock is similarly offset. No arrangement is 

when tire latch is released. 

The recoil lug on the bottom of the receiv¬ 
er is very small, but this is compensated for by 
the use of a piece of channel iron that fits over 
it and which is inletted into the stock. Thus 
this piece of channel serves as the recoil plate 
and affords a large area for bottoming. 

On my particular rifle the factory used thin 
metal shims between the receiver and the stock; 
two half-round ones under tire end of the tang, 
and two rectangular ones under the recoil lug 
plate. I am not sure of the reason why shims aro¬ 
used, but by their use it is an easy matter to 
establish a two-point bedding of the action in die¬ 
stock and raise the barrel to frec-float it. The bar¬ 
rel is a free-floating one; it does not contact the 
forend channel at any point—a good idea. 


The Ithaca LSA-SS rifle I have is marked 
as follows: On the left side of the receiver is 

LSA-55 

Stamped on the left side of the barrel in 
three lines is: 

CAL. .22-250 REM. 

ITHACA GUN CO., ITHACA, N.Y. 

MADE IN FINLAND 
On the right side of the barrel is: 

BOFORS BARREL STEEL 
The serial number is stamped on the left 
side of the receiver ring, and the last three dig¬ 
its of it are stamped under the bolt handle. The 
three digits in front of the serial number arc 
the code numbers for the LSA-55 model. 

Takedown and Assembly 
Open the bolt and remove the magazine to 
make certain the rifle is unloaded. 
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Remove the bolt by depressing the bolt- 
stop on the left of the receiver and pulling the 

To remove the firing mechanism from the 
bolt turn the bolt sleeve clockwise until it 
pops out. Do not attempt to disassemble the 
firing pin parts unless it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to do so. The keys for doing this are the 
two small set screws (one locks the other) 
threaded into a hole in the threaded end of the 
firing pin. Both set screws are accessible 
through the hole in the cocking cam. Re¬ 
assemble the firing mechanism into the bolt in 

To remove the barrel and receiver assembly 
from the stock proceed as follows: Remove 
the magazine. Turn out the small screw locat¬ 
ed in the front of the trigger guard bow. Turn 
out the front guard screw and lift out the trig¬ 
ger guard plate and magazine catch. Lift the 
barrel and receiver from the stock. The recoil 
lug plate and shim will lie loose in the stock. 
Reassemble in reverse order. 

To remove the trigger mechanism drive out 
the two pins that hold it in place. Do not 
attempt to disassemble this mechanism unless 
you have had experience in this work. 
Reassemble in reverse order. 

Comments 

I was favorably impressed on seeing and 
handling the Ithaca LSA-55 rifle for the first 
time. It was well finished. Metal surfaces 
were smooth, well polished and blued; the 
bolt, which was bright, was perfectly 
machined and polished, and it opened and 
closed with very little effort. I liked both the 
way the receiver was shaped and the matting 
on top of the receiver ring and bridge. I did 
not like the grooves made for foreign mounts 


or the flattened bolt handle ball, nor did I like 
the bolt-stop and the safety. There was ample 
camming motion on the initial opening and 
final closing of the bolt. I did not much care 
for the odd shape of the barrel face. The trig¬ 
ger pull was good and I do not mind that the 
trigger adjustment screw is a bit difficult to 
get at. The trigger position in the guard bow is 
good. On taking the rifle and action apart I 
was pleased to find every part made of steel. 
The magazine was ox, but it was not easy to 
remove and replace—this could have been 
made better. 

As for the stock, for the most part I liked it. 
I thought that the forend could have been 
about 2" shorter, the butt section could have 
been a trifle fuller, and the raised comb left 
off. I liked the pistol grip very much as it was 
the first one made with a palm swell that fitted 
me. I would sooner have a pistol grip without 


that swell, but if the grip is made with one, I 
want it to fit me. Except for the problem of 
removing and replacing the magazine, the 
LSA-55 rifle is well designed, appointed, 
made and finished. 

In 308-caliber and used as is, or with a low- 
powered scope, the LSA-55 would be an ide¬ 
al rifle for the deer hunter. In 222-caliber and 
fitted with a 6x or 8x scope, it would be ideal 

ous varmint shooting at longer ranges, the 
LSA-55 with heavy barrel would be a good 

According to the information I have, Ithaca 
discontinued the LSA-55 rifle about 1976, 
about the same time they began selling anoth- 

rifle made in England by BSA. The BSA CF2 
rifles and action are described in another part 
of this book. 
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WHEN I SAW the first two five-shot 
groups fired with my Model 82 Kimber 
Special Grade Hornet rifle I knew immedi¬ 
ately that it was the most accurate 22 Hor¬ 
net I had ever owned. Not only that, but it 
was also the best looking and handling Hor¬ 
net rifle that had ever come my way. The 
rifle I am referring to is the one shown here, 
one of 300 of a special series, the “S” series, 
made by Kimber of Oregon in Clackamas, 
Oregon. It is the quality of the stock wood 
and workmanship expended on it that makes 
this an “S” or Special scries rifle, and it is 
not far from being a Griffin & Howe classic 
of fifty years ago. Anyway, even if this par¬ 
ticular rifle had been fitted with a regular 
Kimber Classic or Cascade stock of plainer 
walnut it would still be an ideal Hornet in 
size, shape, weight, etc. 

The assembled Kimber M82 Hornet bar¬ 
reled action weighs close to 4.75 pounds, 
and in a Kimber stock the complete rifle 
weighs 7 pounds, give or take a few ounces. 
I consider this ideal for the Hornet caliber. 
The barrel is 22" long and this length is also 
ideal. It has a straight taper measuring, .962" 
at the breech and .600" at the muzzle, and in 
my estimation is perfect in size and weight. 
The action is 7.187" in length with the 
receiver 1.152" in diameter, and this too is to 
my liking. The trigger is as good as any 
shooter could want. 

The receiver is round and of one-piece 
construction with the barrel threaded into 
its front end. It is machined from a solid 
block of chrome-moly steel. Its loading/ 
ejection port is 1.735" long and the rear end 
of the receiver is nicely slanted to blend 
smoothly with the top line of the pistol grip. 
Two deep scope mounting grooves extend 
nearly the full length of the receiver top, 
and a cross pin between the grooves near 
the front of the receiver ring provides a stop 


for the front scope mount ring. This pre¬ 
vents the scope from sliding forward from 
the recoil of the rifle. A round recoil lug is 
dovetailed into the barrel. 

The body of the bolt is of one-piece con¬ 
struction and it is almost as long as the dis¬ 
tance from barrel breech to the rear of the 
receiver. The bolt handle and locking lug 
are integral with the bolt sleeve/cap. A deep 
notch in the right rear of the receiver to 
accept the base of the bolt handle, and a 
machined recess at about eight o'clock to 
accept the second locking lug, serve to lock 
the bolt in the receiver when the bolt han¬ 
dle is turned down. Grooves milled length¬ 
wise in the bottom front half of the 
non-rotating bolt body override the maga¬ 
zine lips to feed cartridges out of the maga¬ 
zine and into the chamber. On either side of 
the bolt head arc narrow grooves to accept 
the right and left extractors, with the right 
one having a claw to extract a case from the 
chamber and the left one with a dull claw to 
assist in ejection. A flat C-shape spring fit¬ 
ted in a groove in the bolt not only supplies 
tension to the two extractors but also serves 
to hold them in place. This is a novel and 
effective arrangement, although it does 
spoil the looks of the bolt and reminds me 
of the spring-clip extractor system used on 
some of the cheapest 22 rimfire rifles made 
by Mossberg and Marlin. The face of the 
bolt of the Kimber is recessed for the rim of 
the Hornet cartridge, although the lower 
half of it is cut away to allow the rim to slip 
behind the extractor claws as it is fed out of 
the magazine. Two small notches cut into 
the flat face of the barrel breech allow 
entrance of the extractor claws when the 
bolt is closed. 

Located in a slot cut into the left side of 
the receiver, and pivoted on a pin and ten¬ 
sioned by a small coil spring, is the bolt- 


stop. The tip of this part projects into the 
receiver and rides in a lengthwise groove cut 
into the bolt body to stop the bolt when the 
stop contacts the end of the groove. The rear 
end of the bolt body is turned down and over 
this is fitted the combination bolt sleeve/ 
cap/cocking cam, and the bolt handle. The 
bolt handle has a low profile to clear the 
eyepiece of a scope. Inside the machined 
chrome-moly bolt body is the one-piece fir¬ 
ing pin, a coil mainspring, a threaded bush¬ 
ing at the rear of the bolt to compress the 
mainspring and a cocking cam guide on the 
rear of the firing pin. A pin with a socket- 
head partly smooth and partly threaded 
serves to hold the firing pin and cocking cam 
guide together. At the same time this be¬ 
comes the part which cocks the firing pin 
and holds the bolt handle slecvc/cap on the 
bolt body. The threads on this small part are 
left-handed to prevent it from loosening and 
turning when the bolt handle is lifted to open 
the action. It is an ingenious arrangement 
using a minimum of parts for the cocking 
and firing mechanism. On cocking the ac¬ 
tion, the sear engages in front of the shoul¬ 
der near the center of the firing pin, the same 
shoulder against which the mainspring push¬ 
es. The purpose of the cocking cam guide is 
to prevent the firing pin from turning as the 
bolt handle is raised, when the firing pin is 
being cocked. 

Inletted precisely into the bottom of the 
stock is the one-piece steel trigger guard. 
This part appears to have been machined and 
finished from an investment casting, as I 


(Above) The Kimber centerfire Model 82 
Special limited production model. The Kim¬ 
ber M82 rifle was available in calibers 22 
Hornet, 218 Bee and 25-20 centerfire. 
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suppose some of the other parts are. The trig¬ 
ger guard bow is nicely shaped. At each end 
of the guard there are holes for the front and 
rear oval-headed guard screws, which when 
in place hold the band and action assembly 
securely in the stock. The recoil lug is mere¬ 
ly a round stud dovetailed into the bottom 
breech-end of the barrel. 


Positioned between the receiver and the 
trigger guard is the one-piece magazine- 
trigger housing. This part appears to be a 
steel investment casting of substantial con¬ 
struction, and is held in place at the bottom 
of the receiver by a screw at each end. Of 
course, the underside of the receiver has 
openings machined into it for the magazine 
well, ejector and sear. At the rear of the 
magazine well in this housing is the maga¬ 
zine catch, held in place and pivoting on a 
pin through the housing walls and there ten¬ 
sioned by a small coil spring. Just above 
this catch and projecting above the housing 
is a block of metal held in place in the hous¬ 
ing by a screw, with the block serving to 


prevent the bolt body from rotating, and 
with a projection on the top left side of it to 
serve as the ejector. 

The trigger mechanism is an intricate and 
well designed arrangement of precisely 
machined parts. Its two main parts are the 
sear and trigger, plus an assortment of pins, 
springs and adjustment screws. At the top 
front of the trigger part of the housing is the 
sear, which partly projects out of the housing 
to contact the striker in the bolt. It is held in 
place and pivots on a pin through the hous¬ 
ing walls, and is tensioned by a coil spring 
between the front end of it and the receiver. 
Positioned below and to the rear of the sear 
is the trigger with its well-shaped finger 
piece, and it pivots on a pin. 

Threaded into a shelf inside the housing 
at the front of the trigger are two adjustment 
screws; the one farthest to the rear and com¬ 
bined with a coil spring is the weight-of-pull 
adjustment; the one ahead and above it is the 
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over-travel adjustment. A screw through the 
housing at this point locks both of these 
adjustment screws. The third trigger adjust¬ 
ment screw, that regulates the amount of 
sear engagement or take-up, is located at 
the rear of the housing. When the Kimber 
rifle is assembled and shipped from the fac¬ 
tory, all three of these screws have been 
properly adjusted to give minimum safe 
trigger take-up, over-travel, and a weight of 
pull of close to three pounds. There is no 


need to do any further adjusting. However, 
if any adjusting is to be done, the barrel and 
action assembly must be removed from the 

There is still another adjustment screw 
connected with the trigger mechanism, 
located at the rear of the trigger and below 
the sear engagement adjustment screw. It is 
an important one as we shall sec. The safe¬ 
ty button, or wheel, as some writers have 
called it, is mounted on the right rear side 


of the receiver and rotates on a screw. The 
safety bolt is positioned through holes in 
the trigger housing walls and is rotated to 
lock the trigger when the safety is pivoted 
back by a pin and spring positioned 
between it and the safety. This last adjust¬ 
ment screw is threaded through the safety 
bolt, the end of which contacts a shoulder 
on the trigger when the safety is engaged. 
This screw is important in that it is the 
adjustment to lock the trigger when the 
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safely is engaged, and should wear occur or 
the trigger be abused, this screw can be 
adjusted so no movement of the trigger is 
possible when the safety is engaged. Of 
course, this screw has also been properly 
adjusted at the factory, and under normal 
usage may never need adjusting again. 

The sear engagement adjustment screw 
must never be tampered with as any adjust¬ 
ment to it will upset the adjustment to the 
safety, and either make it inoperable or 
unsafe. The safety locks only the trigger and 
not the sear or bolt. 

The Kimber Hornet magazine is a heavy 
sheet metal stamping formed into a box with 
a slide-off bottom. The follower is made of 
aluminum, the only part of this action not 
made of steel. Its follower spring is the usual 
zig-zag type made of spring wire. It is a well 
made and sturdy magazine of three-round 
capacity, and when in place is flush with the 
bottom of the stock. 

There is much about the design of the 
Kimber action that reminds me of the Win¬ 
chester Model 52 action, like the bolt han¬ 
dle and the locking lug arrangement. As 
with the M52 Winchester, the Kimber 
locking lugs, which include the base of the 
bolt handle, lock up into the receiver the 
same way. I might add here that the bolt 
handle, sleeve and locking lugs of the 
Anschutz are also nearly identical to the 
Kimber bolt handle sleeve. I am not sure 
which was designed first, the Anschutz or 
the Winchester M52, but it seems likely 
that the designer of the Kimber was influ¬ 
enced by one of them. 

There are some features about this Kim¬ 
ber Hornet rifle I do not like. I would like 
this rifle better had the loading/cjcction port 


been made a bit longer at the rear and the 
upper edge of it beveled off. I would have 
liked it better, too, had Kimber incorporated 
a bolt handle sleeve lock to keep the bolt 
handle locked when the bolt is open. I am 
sure that some shooters will find it annoy¬ 
ing that the bolt handle, if bumped when the 
action is opened, can easily turn down and 
prevent the bolt from being closed unless 
first turned up into position again. This bolt 
should have been fitted with a bolt sleeve 
lock similar to that used on the Colt Sauer 

Another minor annoyance may also be¬ 
come evident in time, and that is with the 
removal of the magazine. As made, the 
removal of the magazine is solely dependent 
on gravity and this works well. However, 
what if the magazine becomes grimy or 
slightly damaged, or a weed seed gets 
jammed alongside of it and gravity is not 
enough to remove it? Kimber has closely 
copied the general shape and form of the 
Model 52 Winchester trigger guard, to 
include the quarter-moon dips in it at each 
side of the magazine opening. However, 
unlike the M52 stock which has matching 
concave cuts at these points to provide fin¬ 
ger room to grasp the magazine should it 
need to be pulled or lifted out, my Kimber 
stock does not have these dips. This makes it 
all but impossible to grasp the magazine. 

I also had a problem with the rear sight on 
my Kimber Hornet. The first thing I noticed 
on handling the rifle was the veiy sharp cor¬ 
ners on the rear sight leaves on which I 
scratched a finger. These four comers should 
have been rounded off slightly. After that 
incident a larger problem loomed when I 
attempted to mount a Weaver K6 scope on 


the rifle. To do that required the removal of 
the rear sight and base and would have been 
an easy task had the base been attached with 
two exposed screws, such as the bases made 
by Lyman and Marbles. Kimber chose to use 
a base with one mounting screw, with that 
screw under the dovetail of the leaf sight, 
requiring the removal of the sight before the 
base can be removed. With the base protect¬ 
ed with sheet copper and held in a vise, I 
drove the sight out. It was a very tight fit and 
I knew that I would need to do some file 
work before being able to replace it again. 
After all that, I found that the Weaver K6 
scope looked out of place on the rifle and 
decided to use one with a smaller objective 
lens which would not interfere with the rear 
sight. 

I have no objection to the receiver being 
grooved for scope mounting, but I can’t ful¬ 
ly understand why these grooves were not 
made of standard width to accept tip-off 
mounts. In the pictures I saw of Kimber 
rifles with scopes in the Kimbcr-Brownell 
mounts, these mounts looked very good to 
me. Since they were the only ones available 
to fit the grooves in the Kimber receiver, I 
ordered a pair. I would much rather have the 
receiver drilled and tapped for Redfield or 
Buehler mounts instead of being grooved. 
They would have been just as good, if not 
better, and cost less than the Kimbcr- 
Brownell mounts. Just the same, the K-B 
mounts proved to be extremely light and 
nicely finished. Besides the side-lever, only 
one screw showed. One of the side-lever 
screws had a right-hand twist, while the oth¬ 
er to be used as the rear ring had a left-hand 
thread. Both of these screws were a very 
sloppy fit, as though an over-sized tap was 
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used to cut the threads in the hole. A person 
with a more powerful thumb than I have 
could easily strip the threads on tightening 
the mounts on the receiver. Other than the 
sloppy threads, the mount rings were well 

Even by closely following the instructions 
which came with these mounts, I had some 
difficulty installing them on the scope and on 
the rifle. Once installed, however, dtis mount 
certainly appeared very sturdy. I disliked the 
fact that the base of the front ring projected 
well over the loading/ejection port. This 
could have been eliminated by machining a 
recess in the front of the ring’s dovetail to 
override the cross stop pin in the receiver, or 
by beveling off the lower rear comer of the 
base itself. 

If the levers are properly adjusted this 
mount allows easy and quick removal of 
the scope from the rifle. This requires open¬ 
ing the bolt, turning the levers 180 degrees, 
and sliding the scope to the rear. However, 
reinstalling the scope is an entirely different 
matter and you might even do a little 
cussing before getting it back in place. One 
thing is sure, and that is that you cannot do 
it with one hand; even with both hands you 
can’t do it easily or quickly. And you prob¬ 
ably can’t do it at all with cold hands, while 
wearing mittens or gloves, or without look¬ 
ing at what you are doing. You will have 
several problems, one being that the levers 
will likely turn too far one way or the other 
and you will have to start all over again; the 
bolt will close and you can’t get the mounts 
to slip into place in the receiver grooves; 
you can’t easily get both rings started into 
the grooves at the same time, and more. I 
solved part of the problem by inserting a 
small coil spring (.115" diameter and .250" 
long) into the socket of the front clamp 
screw in each mount ring to hold the front 
end of the mount clamps outward. This put 
some tension on the levers to keep them 
from turning easily. Even so, the mounts 
are not easily guided into the receiver 
grooves. 

I believe this mount would have been 
much better had it been made with knurled 
clamp screws instead of levers. If this had 
been done, there would have been no need 
for right- and left-hand threads, and if two 
springs were placed between the mount and 
clamp the mounts could be tipped off and on 
rather than slid off and on. Making the 
mounts this way would surely be cheaper 
and better. 

Except for the somewhat longer action, 
longer bolt travel, and the larger magazine 
and ejection port, the Kimber M82 Hornet 
action and rifle ate the same as the 22 Long 
Rifle and 22 WMR M82 rifles. Especially 
attractive are the stocks. There were three 


basic styles: the Classic, which has no 
raised comb or cheekpicce; the Cascade, 
which has a cheekpiece with raised comb; 
and the Super Grade with straight comb and 
cheekpiece. The best wood and checkering 
come with the Super Grade, but very select 
walnut is also used for the Cascade and 
Classic models, along with a generous 
amount of well done checkering. All the 
stocks arc nicely shaped and finished, and 
fitted with checkered steel buttplates and 
pistol grip caps. All are adult sized. On spe¬ 
cial order, barreled actions in all calibers 
available, were available for those who 
wanted to make the stock and save some 
money, or to make the stock somewhat dif¬ 
ferent than the factory version. However, to 
make a stock that is better looking than the 
factory unit would will not be easy. Any¬ 
way, for those who want to duplicate the 
size and dimensions of the Super Grade 
stock, I will list the guiding dimensions lat¬ 


er. To begin, you should use the Nicdner 
checkered steel buttplatc and pistol grip cap 
and size the butt and pistol grip according¬ 
ly. 

Disassembly and Reassembling 

To disassemble the Kimber M82 rifle pro¬ 
ceed as follows: First check the rifle to make 
sure it is not loaded. Remove the bolt by 
depressing the bolt-stop at the left rear of the 
receiver, raise the bolt handle and withdraw 
the bolt from receiver. Remove the magazine 
by drawing back the magazine catch and let¬ 
ting the magazine fall out. To remove the 
barreled action from the stock, turn out the 
rear and (font guard screws in that order and 
carefully lift barrel and action from the 
stock. Remove the trigger guard from stock. 
To remove the trigger and magazine housing 
from the action, turn out the rear screw of 
that unit and then turn out the front one, 
which is a hollow-headed screw into which 
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the front guard screw is threaded. Both 
these screws arc supplied with lock wash¬ 
ers, the thick one for the rear screw. The 
magazine catch and bolt guide can then be 
removed from the housing by driving out a 
pin and turning out a screw. Unless you arc 
skilled and experienced with trigger work, 
do not attempt to disassemble the trigger 
and safety mechanism. It is also advisable 
to never make any adjustments to the trig¬ 
ger. Reassemble in reverse order. 

To disassemble the bolt, first remove it 
from the action and tum the bolt handle 
down to lower the firing pin. Then use the 
correct Allen wrench to remove the cocking 
cam screw from the rear of the firing pin 
assembly. Remember, this screw has a left- 
hand thread. When this screw has been 
removed, slide the bolt handle/sleeve off 
the bolt body, and pull the cocking cam 
guide off the firing pin. A special hollow 
spanner wrench is required to remove the 
threaded mainspring retainer bushing, and 
with the bushing removed the mainspring 
and firing pin can be withdrawn. To remove 
the extractors, slip the C-spring from the 
bolt and lift out these parts. Reassemble in 
reverse order. 

To disassemble the magazine, merely 
slide off the bottom plate and the follower 
spring and follower can be removed. 

Markings 

My Kimber M82 Hornet rifle is stamped 
on the left side of the receiver: 


HS 88 KIMBER MODEL 82 “S" SERIES 

On top of the barrel is: 

KIMBER OF OREGON, INC., CLACKA¬ 
MAS, OREGON, U.S.A. 

“CALIBER 22 HORNET’ is stamped on 
the left barrel breech. The “Kimber" on the 
receiver is in script and the “HS 88” is the 
serial number, this rifle being the eighty- 
eighth of300 made in this series. 

Comments 

There are many things about the M82 
Kimber Homct rifle that I like. I could not 
wish for a Hornet rifle with better balance, 
size and weight than this one. The barrel 
length, size and weight are also superb. Per¬ 
fect, too, is the stock, although for someone 
with smaller hands than mine the pistol grip 
could have been made shorter, slimmer and 
closer to the trigger. I have always admired 
the little 22 Homct cartridge, and in this rifle 
it is completely at home and performs in it as 
in no other Hornet rifle I have ever used. I 
have no quarrel with the trigger or safety, 
and I particularly like the well constructed 
magazine and catch and that both are flush 
with the bottom of the stock. The lock time 
is very fast, feeding and ejection are flaw¬ 
less. What more could one ask? 

As for me, I could ask for a better mount¬ 
ing of the rear sight or that there be no sights 
on the barrel at all. I would have liked the 
receiver drilled and tapped for scope mounts. 


and the grooves omitted or improved along 
the lines mentioned earlier. I would also like 
my rifle to have a bolt sleeve lock and per¬ 
haps a bolt handle of different shape to 
reduce the notch in the stock or requiring 
less uplift. I suppose I ought to consider 
these dislikes not so much as faults but as 
my own prejudices or dislikes of these fea¬ 
tures. Still, my rifle looks so good, handles 
so well and shoots so good that 1 should be 
happy and satisfied with it, and that I surely 

Kimber of Oregon, Inc., began their rifle 
manufacturing business about 1980 with 
high hopes of success. They made their rifles 
on a very excellent action, used the best bar¬ 
rels available and stocked the rifles with top 
grades of Clara walnut. In every respect their 
rifles were the finest obtainable. Perhaps 
they were over ambitious by offering so 
many models, and no doubt only a very few 
of certain models and calibers were made. If 

highly. But their story ends in about 1990 
when it was announced that they had ceased 
manufacturing. 

In the September, 1994, issue of Ameri¬ 
can Rifleman there is a “Dope Bag" report 
on the Kimber Model 82C 22 rimfire sport¬ 
ing rifle. Therein is stated that Kimber is 
under new ownership and management with 
the name changed to Kimber of America, 
and that the factory is located in a building 
next door to the former Kimber plant. The 
Kimber M82C has a few minor changes 
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made to the rifle and action, but that is not 
important here. What is important is that the 
firm has no plans to enter the ccntcrfirc mar¬ 
ket and so this chapter stands as written. If 
you have a Kimber M82 Hornet you have 
one of the finest 22 Hornets ever made. 

Included in this chapter is a factory chart 
listing the specifications of all the different 
original Kimber rifles made. This chart 
should be of great interest to all those who 
collect Kimbers. If in time you collect all of 
the different models, calibers and variations 
you will have one very fine and valuable col- 


Drop at heel. 

Drop at comb . 

(comb drop is measured from center of bore or top line of forend) 
Length of pull (measured from thgger) 

Overall length. 

Circumference at small of pistol grip 
Width at small of pistol grip 
Width over the action 

Width at forearm. 

Depth at forearm tip 


Dimensional Action Specifications 

Action length 

Receiver diameter 

.... 7.187" 

.... 1.15T 

Bolt travel 

.'.'.'."2.000" 


Type.Tumbolt, operated by bolt handle. 

Receiver .Machined from solid block of chrome-moly steel. 

Bolt.Two-piece bolt non-rotating bolt body, separate bolt handle (locking 

lugs) bolt sleeve. 

Magazine Detachable, holds three 22 Hornet cartridges. 

Trigger.Single stage, adjustable. 

Safety.Rotary type, locks trigger only. 

Bolt-stop.Pivoting. 

Takedown.None provided, barrel threaded tightly into receiver. 
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The following chart lists and gives specifications of the Kimber i 


i made. This chart will be valuable I 


Kimber Rifles: Technical Specifications 
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4016 

22 

6 

16 

82B 

.22 Hornet 

Sporter 

R 


• 




3 

616 

4016 

22 



82B 

.22 Homet 

Varmint 

R 

III 


■1 

• 

|| 

3 

716 

4216 

24 

6 

M 

82B 

.22 Homet 

Sporter 

L 






3 

616 

4016 

22 

6 


82B 

.218 Bee 

Varmint 

R 

III 



• 


N/A 

716 

4216 

24 

6 

*« 

82B 

.25-20 

Sporter 

R 






N/A 

616 

40'6 

22 

6 

14 

84 

.223 Rem 

Spotter 

R i 


• 


III 

n i 

5 

6U. 

4016 

22 

6 

12 

84 

.223 Rem 

Varmint 

R < 






5 

7'a 

4216 

24 

6 

12 

84 

.223 Rem 

Sporter 

L « 




III 

II 

5 


4016 

22 

6 

12 

84 

.223 Rem 

Varmint 

L < 






5 

716 

42*6 

24 

6 

12 

84 

.222 Rem 

Sporter 

R < 


• 


III 


5;.. 

616 

4016 

22 

6 

14 

84 

.222 Rem 

Varmint 

R < 






5 

7 Vi 

4216 

24 

6 

14 

84 

.222 Rem 

Sporter 

L l 




III 


t 

616 

4016 

22 

6 

14 

84 

.222 Rem 

Varmint 

L 1 






s 

716 

42*6 

24 

6 

14 

84 

.221 Fireball 

Sporter 

R i 


• 


III 

IM 

5 

616 

4016 

22 

6 

12 

84 

.221 Fireball 

Varmint 

R < 






5 

716 

4216 

24 

6^ 

12 

84 

.221 Fireball 

Sporter 

L < 




III 

|| 

5 

616 

4016 

22 

6 

12 

84 

. 17 Rem 

Sporter 

R < 


• 




5 

6‘-. 

4016 

22 

6 

10 

84 

17 Rem 

Varmint 

R < 

III 


»a 

III 

• 

5 

7V« 

4216 

24 

6 

10 

84 

.17 Rem 

Sporter 

L < 






5 

616 

4016 

22 


1(1 

84 

.17 Mach IV 

Sporter 

R < 


• 


III 

|| 

5 

616 

4016 

22 

6 

10 

84 

.17 Mach IV 

Varmint 

R < 






5 

7Vi 

4216 

24 

6 

10 

84 

17 Mach IV 

Sporter 

L I 




III 


5 

616 

4016 

22 

Mi 

10 

S4 

6x47 

Sporter 



• 




5 

616 

4016 

22 

6 

12 

84 

6x47 

Varmint 

R 1 




III 

IKN 

5 

716 

4216 

24 

6 

12 

84 

6x47 

Sporter 

L < 






5 

6' 4 

4016 

22 

6 

12 

84 

6x45 

Sporter 

R < 


• 


III 

II 

5 

616 

4016 

22 

6 

12 

84 

.222 Rem Man 

Sporter 

R '< 


• 




5 

616 

4016 

22 

6 

12 


Trigger: Triggers on all rifles are set for 2'h ^'h pounds of pressure: adjustable for weight of pull and overtravel. 
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To EXPAND THEIR line of centerfire 
rifles to include a few longer cartridges than 
those already made for their M82 rifle, Kim- 
ber of Oregon had to have a longer action. To 
accomplish this, they redesigned the M82 
action to make it longer and stronger, and this 
they did very successfully. Kimber already 
had three outstanding stock designs and these 
they used for this rifle. Except for certain 
action features, the M84 closely resembles the 
M82. The M84 was introduced in 1985 and it 
remained in production until the Kimber firm 
shut down, about five years later. 

The additional chambcrings which Kimber 
wanted to include in their line-up were the 
five members of the 222 family, which by 
then were well known and most were popu¬ 
lar. They were the 17 Rem., 221 Fireball, 222 
Rem., 222 Rem. Magnum and 223 Rem. In 
addition, their catalog listed three wildcat 
chambcrings, the 6x47mm, 6x45mm and 17 
Mach IV. The 221 was developed as a pistol 
cartridge for Remington’s XP-100 single 
shot, bolt-action pistol. The 222 Rem. Mag¬ 
num never became very popular and what fol¬ 
lowing it had quickly dissolved when the 223 


was introduced, a cartridge also known as the 
5.56x45, as adopted by the U.S. armed forces. 

Here, briefly, is what the Kimber designers 
did to adapt or re-make the M82 to handle the 
222 family of cartridges. The receiver was 
made longer, including a longer receiver ring 
and a longer loading port. The bolt was con¬ 
sequently also made longer, but it also was 
made with dual locking lugs on the front end, 
a Mauser-type extractor replaced the small 
claw extractor and lastly, the magazine was, 
of course, changed. The end result was an 
action not too unlike the original M82, but 
stronger and safer. 

The following is a more detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the main features of the M84: 

Receiver—Machined from a solid block of 
chrome moly steel, the receiver is made 
longer than the M82’s with a longer ring, 
longer and wider loading port, and a different¬ 
ly shaped magazine well opening. Inside the 
M84 receiver there are threads up front to 
receive the barrel, locking lug raceways 
machined out the entire length of the receiver, 
and it's bored out behind the threads to leave 
plenty of metal for support shoulders for the 


twin locking lugs on the bolt. The top of the 
receiver is round and drilled and tapped for 
scope mount bases. 

Bolt—The one-piece bolt is also machined 
from a solid block of chrome moly steel, with 
dual-opposed solid locking lugs at its front 
end and a bolt handle at its rear. The root of 
the bolt handle serves as a safety lug. 

Extractor—The extractor is patterned after 
the famed Model 98 Mauser extractor, and in 
the Kimber literature this action is sometimes 
referred to as the “Mini-Mauser." The face of 
the bolt is recessed for the cartridge head and, 
as in the Mauser M98, the rim is undercut to 
allow the head of a cartridge to slip under the 
extractor hook when it is being chambered. 
Many other actions such as the Springfields 
and Enflclds have the same feature. All the 
same, this extractor is much stronger than the 
small claw extractor in the M82. 

Bolt-stop—Patterned after the bolt-stops in 
some Mannlicher actions, the M84’s is nearly 


(Above) Kimber Model 84 223 Custom Clas¬ 
sic with varmint-weight barrel. 



At one time, Kimber made barreled actions 
available, including both the M82 and M84 
models in various calibers and two weights 
of barrels. 
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Close-up view of Kimber's M84 223 Mini- 
Mauser. 


identical to the same part in the M82, and bolt 
travel is stopped when the left locking lug 
contacts the bolt-stop. 

Ejector—This small but important part is 
patterned after the Model 70 Winchester ejec¬ 
tor, and is positioned in a slot in the rear left 
underside of the receiver. 

Trigger and safety—The trigger/safety 
unit is the same as used in the M82 Kimber. 
My remarks on this trigger and safety ar¬ 
rangement made in the chapter on the M82 


rifle apply here as well. 

Magazine—Unlike the detachable single¬ 
column box magazine used in the M82 
actions, the M84 has a nondetachable maga¬ 
zine very similar to that found in many bolt- 
action repeating rifles such as the Remington 
700 series. 

Trigger Guard—Made of steel, the trig¬ 
ger guard is fitted with a hinged magazine 
doorplate and catch. Guard screws through 
holes in the front and rear of the trigger guard 


and threaded into the receiver secure the bar¬ 
reled action in the stock. The recoil lug is 
merely a round stud dovetailed in the bottom 
breech end of the barrel. 

The Kimber chart in the M82 chapter lists 
the various specifications, different calibers 
and models in which the M84 Kimber was 
once made. It was quite an array. I never 
owned or used one, but if 1 had chose one I 
would have selected the varmint style in 223- 
caliber with a Classic stock. 
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It WOULD PLEASE me ifl could begin this 
chapter with a detailed historical rundown of 
not only the rifle featured here, but of its manu¬ 
facturer and importer as well. For various rea¬ 
sons I am not able to do this, the main one 
being that little has been written about them 
that I can rely on. Anyway, it is die rifle and its 
action that we arc interested in. As the title 
implies, the rifle and action covered here is 
Kleinguenthcr's Improved KI5 Insta-Fire, 
introduced in 1982, aquality rifle made in Ger¬ 
many by Voerc and imported and distributed in 
the U.S. by Kleingucnthcr, Inc. If you have 
never heard of the rifle or of the manufacturer 
or importer, it is not surprising, as all three arc 
more or less newcomers on the scene. And in 
19941 can find no evidence that Voerc is mak¬ 
ing the same gun or that Kleinguenthcr is still 
handling them. This probably indicates that the 
Improved K15 rifle has been discontinued. 
However, I am going to describe the rifles and 
actions as if they were not discontinued. 

Klcingucnther began importing the Voere- 
made rifles in 1972, the first one being the KI4. 
This model was dropped in 1975 and a new 
model, the KI5, was introduced. The KI5 was 
replaced in 1982 by the Improved K15 Insta- 
Fire, the subject of this chapter. The improve¬ 
ment consisted mostly in the elimination of a 
cumbersome cover for the detachable magazine. 
This is about the sum total of the background I 
have about the Klcingucnther rifles and the peo¬ 
ple who make and sell them. However, I was 
able to Icam a lot about the rifle itself by reading 
literature on it put out by the Kleinguenthcr peo¬ 
ple and by having a rifle to study. 

The Rifle 

Kleinguenthcr’s Improved KI5 rifle is 
made in a number of standard centerfirc cal¬ 
ibers and with several styles of stocks. The 
calibers are 243,25-06,257 Wcathcrby Mag¬ 
num, 270, 270 Weatherby Magnum. 7X57, 
7mm Magnum, 308, 30-06, 300 Magnum, 
300 Weatherby Magnum, 308 Norma Mag¬ 
num and 375 H&H Magnum. 

The stock styles are the Standard, as illustrat¬ 
ed, the Classic spotter with straight comb and 
regular forend tip and pistol grip cap with no 


white line spacers, the Thumbhole spotter and 
the Target stock with close pistol grip, high comb 
and large forend The standard linish on these 
stocks is a very smooth high gloss, although a 
dull oil finish can also be had. The stocks can also 
be ordered made of various woods of various 
grades, various checkering patterns and with 
plain or skip-line checkering. Rosewood forend 
tips and grip caps are fitted some with and some 
without white spacere, and the same goes for the 
recoil pads. And if you want it you can get ultra¬ 
fancy wood with fancy checkering, carving, and 
inlays. It’s like ordering a custom-made rifle. 
Detachable sling swivel shids are also standard. 

The same barrel and action is used in all of 
these stock styles. On some of these stocks a 
steel crossbolt is used through the stock just to 
the rear of the recoil lug. In all stocks the barrel 
and action is carefully bedded into the stock with 
pressure points at both ends of the receiver and 
at the banel breech and forend tip. Each rifle is 
also tested for accuracy on the Kleinguenther 
range so that accuracy can be guaranteed. Sock¬ 
et-head guard screws are used to hold the stock 
and the barreled action securely together, with 
these screws turned up vety tight. 

Standard barrel lengths for the K15 rifles 
are 24" for the standard calibers and 26" for 
the magnum calibers. The barrels are sporter 
contoured and arc on the slender side, with the 
24" barrel having a muzzle diameter of 
approximately .595". Rifling twists, groove 
and bore dimensions arc standard for all cal¬ 
ibers. The barrels are extremely well made 
and finished inside as well as on the outside, 
and they perform as well as they look. 

Among tumbolt actions the Kleinguenthcr 
K15 is unique. With seventy-five or more bolt 
actions shown and described in this book you 
might ask, how under the sun can still another 
bolt action be different? Well, the KI5 is dif¬ 
ferent in some ways from all the others and it 
has a few features found in no other tumbolt 
action. Of course, the K15 can’t help but have 
features used before in other actions, and it 
also has features that other actions have 
already tried to copy. Take for example the 
use of Stellite for the locking shoulder insert; 
its use not only makes locking and unlocking 


the bolt smooth and easy, but it also guaran¬ 
tees against the rifle ever developing a head- 
space problem due to upset of the shoulders 
or from wear. Altogether it is a unique action, 
it is clean in outline, veiy strong and safe. Few 
other actions have a bolt which can be operat¬ 
ed with so little effort and smoothness. 

The K15 Unproved Actton 

The main part of the Klcingucnther KI5 
receiver is a round piece of steel with a smooth 
hole through its center to accept the bolt. Up 
front the receiver is bored and threaded to 
accept the locking shoulder insert and the bar¬ 
rel, with the flat breech end of the barrel 
jammed tight against the insert to hold it 
secure. Beginning a short distance to the rear of 
the insert two openings are machined into the 
receiver: an ejection and loading opening 
above and towards the right, and the magazine 
port below. More machining is done at the bot¬ 
tom to accept the trigger mechanism and on top 
to thin the receiver bridge and to angle it off at 
the rear. Four holes are drilled and tapped on 
top for scope mounts. To provide a flat bot¬ 
toming surface and a recoil lug to the receiver, 
an L-shaped piece of steel is welded to the bot¬ 
tom of the receiver ring. This is neatly done. 
The recoil lug is drilled and tapped to accept 
the front guard screw. There is ample surface 
area on both arms of the L to provide solid 
inlctting into and against stock wood. On most 
K15 stocks the wood in this area is bolstered by 
a heavy cross bolt through the stock. 

The K15 bolt appears to be made of a sin¬ 
gle piece of steel. The face of the bolt is 
recessed for the cartridge head and the outer 
surface machined to leave three equally 
spaced locking lugs with a diameter the same 
as the bolt body. Thus no locking lug race¬ 
ways are needed inside the receiver. A recess 


(Above) The Kleinguenther Improved K15 Insta- 
Fire. Although it wears the Kleinguenlher name, 
this rifle is made in Germany by the Voere firm. 
However, Voere probably made only the metal 
parts and the Kleinguenther gunsmiths did the 
stock work. The rifle pictured is in 306-caliber and 
weighs 8.25 pounds. 
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is machined into the top right locking lug to 
accept the claw extractor, which is held there 
and tensioned by a spring-backed plunger. 
This lug is weakened somewhat by being 
recessed for the extractor but there is still 
enough metal at both sides and to the tear of it 
so that it can do its full share of work to hold 
the bolt locked in the receiver. 

I believe the bolt is an investment casting. 
While the bolts of most other tumbolt rifles are 
given a very smooth, level and high polished 
finish, the K1S bolt has an uneven surface of 
staggered rows of low bumps the size of jew¬ 
eling swirls. They can be felt easier than they 
can be seen. Each bump is jeweled. Even 
though the surface is uneven, it is vety smooth. 
One sure result of such a finish is that the jew¬ 
eling will not wear off and it in no way affects 
the smooth operation of the bolt. 

When tile bolt is closed and the bolt handle 
turned down, the triple set of locking lugs on it 
engage in front of a matching set of shoulders 
on the Stellite insert inside the receiver, as men¬ 
tioned in a previous paragraph. Stellite is an 
extremely hard space-age metal ideal for just 
such a purpose. The locking arrangement is a 
strong one, and except for the difference in the 
number of locking lugs, the principle is the 
same as used in the Browning BBR. Browning 
adopted it after Voerc had begun using it. 

Although the bolt handle is swept back, its 
main stem sticks straight out from the bolt; 
there is no collar or other reinforcement where 
the root of the bolt handle joins the bolt body. 

fourth or safety lug by engaging in an L-shaped 
notch machined in the rear of the receiver. 
Angled surfaces on both upper comers of this 
notch provide initial extraction power on the 
uplift of the bolt handle and seating power on 
lowering the handle. It requires only a 60- 
dcgrec lift of the handle to unlock the bolt. 

So far there is nothing unusual about the bolt 
body, handle, locking lugs, extractor or ejector, 
as the same are found in other modem tumbolt 
rifles. However, the remainder of the K15 bolt 
assembly and firing mechanism is different, 
quite unlike anything I have ever seen. For 
example, while the striker is cocked by the 
uplift of the bolt handle, the bolt has no cocking 
cam notches—instead, these arc on a separate 
part inside the bolt. I will try to explain. 

The firing mechanism is composed of a 
number of parts of which all but one are at¬ 
tached to the bolt sleeve, and that part is the 
front section of the firing pin, which lies loose 
inside the bolt head. The bolt sleeve has a lipped 
tenon which fits inside the bolt, with the two 
lips engaging in a groove to hold it in place. A 
raised portion on the outside of the bolt sleeve 
matches the bolt handle slot in the receiver and 
closes the slot when the action is closed. This 
raised portion contains a spring-backed plunger 
which serves to lock the bolt sleeve from turn¬ 


ing when the bolt is open. It does this by engag¬ 
ing in a recess in the end of the bolt. When the 
action is closed, the entire bolt sleeve is within 
the receiver, with its exposed end flush with the 
angled rear end of the receiver. 

The cocking cam is pinned in place on the 
striker, and it and the rear end of the striker arc 
fitted into the front of the bolt sleeve. The bolt 
sleeve tenon is slotted for the cocking cam so 
that it cannot turn. On the inside of the bolt 
sleeve and threaded on the striker is the striker 
head. A lever fitted in a groove in flic striker 
head pivots on a pin, tensioned by a coil spring 
and adjustable by a set screw, which serves to 
hold flic striker back. The lever contacts the sear 
in the trigger mechanism. The rear end of the 
striker shows through a hole in the rear face of 
the bolt sleeve and serves as a cocking indicator. 

Forward of the cocking cam is a short 
sleeve with twin cocking cam notches on it 
which I will call the cocking cam sleeve. This 
part has a small teat on its front surface which 
in turn fits into a matching notch in a shoulder 
inside the bolt. The purpose of this teat and 
notch is to make the cocking cam sleeve turn 
with the bolt and to cock the striker. The 
mainspring is compressed between the cock¬ 
ing cam sleeve and a U-washer in the front 
end of the striker rod. Thus, on the uplift of 
the bolt handle the cocking cam sleeve rotates 
with the bolt to cock the striker, which will be 
held back by the sear engaging with the strik¬ 
er head. When the striker is released by 
pulling the trigger, the striker moves forward 
to strike the loose firing pin in front of it. 


Contained in a steel housing, the trigger and 
safety mechanism is attached to the underside 
of the receiver with two socket-head screws, 
one at each end. In the top front of the housing 
is the sear/bolt-stop. It is held in place in the 
housing by a pin, tensioned by a spring, and 
the top part of it projects through a slot into the 
receiver. The bolt body has a lengthwise 
groove to slide over this projecting part, with 
this groove serving three functions: 1) to serve 
as a bolt-stop when the front end of this groove 
contacts the scar/bolt-stop; 2) as the bolt guide 
on opening and closing the bolt, to prevent it 
from turning; and 3) to open a path at the rear 
so the striker head can become engaged with 
the sear/bolt-stop when the bolt is closed. 

Also mounted on a pin in the housing is the 
trigger with its upper end contacting the 
sear/bolt-stop, so that when the action is 
cocked the trigger holds the scar/bolt-stop in 
engagement with the striker head and to 
release it when the trigger is pulled. The trig¬ 
ger is also linked to the sear/bolt-stop so that 
on pulling the trigger back far enough the 
sear/bolt-stop will be tipped down to allow the 
bolt to be withdrawn from the receiver. The 
nigger is provided with a spring and a socket- 
head setscrew directly in front of it to provide 
weight of pull adjustment in a range from 
about 2 to 7 pounds. Behind the trigger is 
another setscrew with lock nut set at the facto¬ 
ry and this screw must not be tampered with. 

Also built in and on the trigger housing is the 
safety. It is made with a large serrated thumb- 
piece for sure manipulation. Pivoting the safety 
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back rotates a rotary bolt to lock the trigger and, 
at the same time, move a lever to lock the bolt. 
Everything about the trigger and safety mecha¬ 
nism is well built and there is little likelihood 
the function of the sear will be affected because 
the bolt-stop is combined with it. 

The magazine assembly is comprised of 
two main parts, the detachable magazine box 
and the magazine box holder. The magazine 
box holder is a sheet metal shell attached to the 
receiver by two small lips at its front which 
slip into notches in the recoil lug, and at the 
rear by another lip which extends under the 
front of the trigger housing. At the rear of this 
holder is mounted the magazine box release 
consisting of two levers, two pins and a spring. 
The top lever projects into the holder and 
engages in a notch in the rear of the magazine 
box when it is inserted. The lower lever pro¬ 
jects into a slot in the front of the trigger guard 
bow so that it can be easily depressed to 
release the magazine box. In front of the mag¬ 
azine holder is a small spring clip which holds 
the front of the magazine box in place. Two 
wire spring clips, one on each side of the hold¬ 
er with their ends projecting inside the holder, 
serve to eject the magazine box from the rifle. 

The magazine box of staggered column width 
is well constractcd of sheet steel, stamped, bent 
and spot welded into a box to hold five standard 
caitridgcs or three belted magnum cartridges. It 
has a regular staggered-column follower and flat 
follower spring, as well as guide lips on its open 
end to hold cartridges inside and allow them to 
be fed out Rounded ridges are stamped into the 
sides of the magazine at the shoulder junction of 
the cartridge it is made for, they hold the car¬ 
tridge to the rear when the rifle recoils from fir¬ 
ing, and this helps prevent bullet nose damage. A 
filler block in the rear of the box is used to short¬ 
en it for cartridges of the 308 class. 

In place in the rifle, the magazine bottom is 
flush with the stock. Cartridges can be fed into it 


whether it is in the rifle or out of it. There are 
also cartridge guide lips in the magazine well 
opening in the receiver. If the owner of a KIS 
wants to do so, he need never remove the maga¬ 
zine from the rifle. He can load and unload the 
magazine while it is in place and, in so doing, 
avoid the possibility of losing or misplacing the 
magazine. This last is an ever-present problem 
with detachable-magazine rifles. 

The trigger guard is made of steel—the bow 
part appears to be an investment casting, with the 
other three parts that surround the magazine hold¬ 
er welded together. Socket-head screws through 
holes in the ends of the guard thread into the 
recoil lug and rear end of receiver.Thcy securely 
hold the action and barrel assembly in tire stock. 
A steel sleeve pressed into the hole for the rear 
guard screw regulates the space between file trig¬ 
ger guard and the receiver. It prevents the screw 
from being turned too tight and perhaps damag¬ 
ing tire stock or affecting the bedding. There is no 
sleeve for the front guard screw, but there are two 
pillars of epoxy or some other material through 
the wood between tire front of the trigger guard 
and receiver to maintain this spacing. 


Takedown and Assembly 

First open the bolt and remove the maga¬ 
zine to make certain the rifle is unloaded. To 
remove the magazine, depress the magazine 
release latch located at the front of the trigger 
guard bow. To remove the bolt after it has 
been opened, pull the trigger back until the 
bolt can be pulled free of the receiver. 

Disassemble tire bolt as follows: With your 
thumbnail or a dull tool, depress the bolt sleeve 
lock plunger in the front edge of the bolt sleeve 
and turn the bolt sleeve clockwise a few 
degrees until it pops out. It can then be 
removed. When it is removed, the front section 
of the firing pin will drop out. The cocking cam 
sleeve might also drop out. but if it docs not, 
tap the rear end of the bolt against the bench 
top and tire cocking cam sleeve will drop out. 
To reassemble, first drop in the front section of 
the firing pin, making certain that it falls in 
place with dre tip protruding from the breech 
face, then insert the firing mechanism with the 
lock plunger in line with the lower edge of tire 
bolt handle root, and then push the bolt sleeve 
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against the bolt and turn counterclockwise until 
the plunger slips into the lock position. Next, 
insert the cocking cam sleeve with teat forward 
in line with the hole in the bolt body. Do not 
attempt further disassembly of the firing mech¬ 
anism as this is a job for a competent gunsmith. 

To remove the barrel and action from the 
stock use a correct size metric Allen wrench 
and remove the two guard screws, the rear 
one first and then the front one. The trigger 
guard can then be removed and the barrel and 
action lifted out of the stock. The trigger 
mechanism can then be removed by turning 
out the socket-head screw. This will allow the 
magazine box holder to be removed. Do not 
attempt to disassemble the trigger and safety 



The Kleinguenther Improved K15 rifle is 
marked as follows. Stamped on left side of 


Kleinguenther, SeguirVTex. 

The serial number is stamped on the right 
side of the receiver ring. The model and cal¬ 
iber designations are stamped in one line on 
the left side of the barrel as: 

MOD K15 CAL. .308 WIN 

Stamped on the right side of the barrel is: 

VOERE VOEHRENBACH MADE IN 
GERMANY 
Comments 

I have had the chance to closely examine 
only two Kleinguenther K15 rifles and my 
comments are based on those. The rifles were 
extremely well finished on the outside. Major 
metal parts such as the barrel, receiver, trigger 
guard and bonom of magazine arc given a mir¬ 
ror polish and then blued. The markings on the 
barrel are evidently put on after the barrel was 
polished as the edge of the loners are raised. 

The stock is also expertly finished. The sur¬ 
face is sanded level and smooth. There are no 
waves or rounded edges. The recoil pad, grip 


cap and the forend tip are fitted without gaps 
and level with the wood. Both stocks that I saw 
had a high gloss finish applied evenly, with all 
the grain filled and with no runs; then the stock 
was checkered by a skillful hand. Both rifles 
were showpieces. The jeweled bolt has a bright 
polished finish and it shows up well with the 
polished blue finish of the receiver. 

All the parts of the action are steel except 
the trigger housing, which is a lightweight 
alloy. The follower appears to be stainless 
steel and it is left bright. All the screws are of 
the socket-head type with metric threads and 
you need metric Allen wrenches to turn them. 
Some of the parts appear to be investment 
castings, such as the bolt, bolt sleeve and trig¬ 
ger guard bow. Incidentally, on one of the 
rifles I examined, the inside of the trigger 
guard was not polished, but this could have 
been an oversight. The magazine holder and 
the magazine box are mostly of sheet metal 

As mentioned earlier in this chapter, the recoil 
lug is welded to the receiver. There is absolutely 
nothing wrong with this, but I did wonder why 
the receiver proper and the recoil lug were not 
made as one piece. There is also some welding 
done on the trigger guard in its manufacture, but 
it is so skillfully done that evidence of it does not 
show on the outside. Metal surfaces that do not 
show are not polished, except the moving and 
working parts. Of course, working parts that 
require hardening are hardened. 

The inside of the receiver is smooth and pol¬ 
ished, and the bolt moves back and forth in it 
effortlessly. There are no raceways of any kind 
inside the receiver, not even one for the striker 
head. The cocking of the striker is done entire¬ 
ly inside the bolt. Everything about the opera¬ 
tion of the action is smooth and easy, including 
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IF MY MEMORY serves me right, I believe 
that I ran across the Krico name many years 
ago, perhaps in an early Stoeger's catalog. 
And, as I recall, the rifle that bore that name 
was a 22 rimfirc tumbolt repeater with a mag¬ 
azine that seemed to merge with the front of 
the trigger guard. Also, it had a typical Ger¬ 
man-styled sporting stock with schnabcl and 
cheekpiece. (I may be mistaken here, for this 
rifle could have been a Bmo.) I could not 
afford such a rifle then, but many years later 
when I heard that Krico had brought out a 
rifle chambered for the Hornet I ordered one. 
This was in 1994. When it arrived, and on 
opening the box, I was somewhat surprised to 
see that it was nothing like the Krico in my 
memory. But it is a Krico, and I have no 
doubt but that it will serve its next owner well. 

The Krico M300 rifle I received and which 
is the topic of this chapter is the Standard 
model—the lowest priced of the three Hornet 
rifles the firm makes. My rifle is marked as 
follows: 

In script on the barrel, ahead of the rear 
sight, is the name and address of the importer 
as follows: 

Mandalls—Scottsdale, AZ 
Stamped behind the rear sight is the cal¬ 
iber. On the left side of the breech is the ser¬ 
ial number, with the last three digits also on 
the shroud. Stamped on the left side of the 

A. Kriegeskorte GmbH Furth Germany 
German proofmarks are stamped on the 
breech end of the barrel and receiver. 

The 1994 literature sent me by the importer 
shows and describes three different models of 
the M300 models in 22 Hornet. They are the 
Standard model which has a 23.5" barrel. 



The receiver is a steel tube machined on the 
outside to a diameter of 1.062" and bored and 
reamed inside to accept the .665" diameter 
bolt. It is machined up front to accept the bar¬ 
rel shank, at the bottom to leave a magazine 
well opening and the double-set trigger, and 
on the right side for the ejection port. The top 
of the receiver is grooved for tip-off scope 
mounts as well as being drilled and tapped for 


A simple spring-backed claw extractor 
positioned in a groove at the front of the bolt 
body provides all that is necessary to extract 
loaded or fired cases. The breech end of the 
barrel is flat and this is broken only by a nar- 


(Above) The Krico M300. ca 
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row slot into which the tip of the extractor fits 
when the bolt is fully closed. The face of the 
bolt is recessed, with the rim extending only 
over the upper half. The bolt body below the 
front part is machined flat so that the bolt 
rides low over the magazine. A narrow raised 
portion at the front of this flat contacts the car¬ 
tridge rim to push it out of the magazine and 
into the chamber. 

At the left side of this flat surface is a 
lengthwise groove for the ejector. At the rear 
of the magazine opening in the receiver, a 
flat-topped, half-moon, small steel part is held 
in place at the bottom of the bolt raceway by a 


screw. This screw is deep inside the front stud 
into which the forward trigger guard screw 
threads. A raised ridge on the upper surface of 
tliis part matches the lengthwise groove in the 
bottom flat of the bolt, and this becomes the 
ejector. This is a vital part because it does 
more than eject cases. It also prevents the bolt 
body from rotating, a part not unlike the simi¬ 
lar parts in the Winchester Model 43 de¬ 
scribed elsewhere in this book. For this reason 
it is also called the bolt guide. 

The working parts in the bolt of the M300 
are few, but more complicated than I would 
have guessed until I disassembled the bolt. 


Then 1 discovered that here was a firing 
mechanism arrangement which I had never 
seen before. It reminded me of the bolt of the 
Klcinguenther rifle described elsewhere, 
because it had a firing mechanism vastly dif- 

Thc best way to describe the Krico firing 
parts is to take the bolt apart. At the rear of the 
bolt is the shroud, which is threaded to the 
bolt body, right-hand threads. Ahead of the 
shroud there is a very thin lock washer and it 
takes some effort to unscrew the shroud. I did 
it by winding several layers of masking tape 
around it and using pliers. When turned off, I 
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Left-side view of ttie Krico M300 action with bolt open showing: (A) bolt shroud, (B) locking lugs, (C) 
showing one of two tip-off scope mounting grooves and (D) tapped holes for non-tip-off mount bases 


tor inside. The cocking indicator also served 
partly as the mainspring guide and plunger. 
Next I removed the thin lock washer and the 
bolt handle sleeve. Under the sleeve was the 
cocking cam. This was a small part, curved 
part way around the turned down section of 
the bolt. Lastly, I removed the flat firing pin. 
A simple mechanism? Not really. Whoever 
came up with this system must have worked 
hard at it. Most of it is easy to understand, 
such as the flat firing pin, the mainspring 
behind it, the shroud and cocking indicator, 
but how the firing pin is cocked is not so sim¬ 
ple. Here is how that works: The cocking 
cam, a small frail part, or so it seemed to me, 
lies in a groove in the bolt body; when the bolt 
sleeve handle is in place this little part is 
entirely hidden. This important piece is 
curved to fit the bolt and thin enough to allow 
the bolt handle sleeve to drop over it. At one 
end it is bent up sharply, with the front of the 
bolt handle sleeve slotted to slip over it so that 
this piece rotates with the sleeve. At the other 
end, this piece is angled off to become the 
actual cocking cam surface to engage the fir¬ 
ing pin, so that on raising the bolt handle the 
firing pin is drawn back to cock it. At the 
upper end of this cam surface there is a shal¬ 
low notch, just as in most tumbolt bolts. 
When the firing pin is cocked, the sear in the 
trigger mechanism rises in front of a projec¬ 
tion on the firing pin, and on lowering the bolt 
handle the firing pin is held cocked. 1 would 
guess that the very first part of this action to 
break or wear out would be this small cock- 

Thc bolt-stop is like none other 1 have 
ever come across. It is located on the left of 


of a single small piece of spring steel. It’s 
held in place by the end of the pin on which 
the trigger sear is mounted. It snaps in place 
and is not held on by a screw. Integral with 
the inside surface, a stud projects through a 
hole in the receiver wall and this is the stop. 
This stud projects into a groove in the side of 
the bolt body, the front end becoming the 
stopping point. A serrated surface on the 
bolt-stop projects above the stock line, and 
the bolt is released by pushing its upper end 
to the left. 

Three different trigger mechanisms are 
made for the Krico M300 action: plain single- 
stage, double-set and a match trigger. I have 
not had the opportunity to examine the first 
and the last types so I will not comment on 
them. My rifle was fitted with the double-set 
triggers and as such triggers go this one is a 
dandy. It is well made and finished and per¬ 
forms flawlessly. My only criticism is that the 
triggers should be closer to the rear of the 
guard bow or, better yet, that the pistol grip be 
made closer to the bow. 

This trigger mechanism is housed in a steel 
shell or box which is attached to the bottom 
rear of the receiver by a pair of threaded studs 
at each end. These studs are threaded at the 
lower end, and hold the housing via nuts. In 
addition, both studs are hollow and threaded 
inside to accept the two screws that hold the 
trigger guard in place. 

Two pins through the lower part of the trig¬ 
ger housing hold the triggers of this mecha¬ 
nism. The rear trigger is the cocking trigger 
and the front one the firing trigger. The rear 
trigger is powered by a rather stiff spring, 
while the front one has a very weak one. To 


“set" the front trigger, the rear trigger is pulled 
back until it is cocked. Touching the front 
trigger releases the cocked trigger to strike the 
sear (or rocker as it is often called) which then 
releases the firing pin. The rifle can also be 
fired by merely pulling the front trigger. On 
this rifle there is considerable slack to take up 
on the front trigger, but the pull then is rather 
short and light, which is something unusual 
with most double-set triggers. 

The small screw between the triggers is to 
adjust the lightness of the pull of the front trig¬ 
ger when the double-set mechanism is used. 
There is a whole lot more to know and learn 
on the safe and proper use of a set-trigger, as I 
have outline in my small book, Managing 
And Mastering A Set-triggered Rifle. 

I followed my own advice and I did not 
completely disassemble the set-trigger mech¬ 
anism on my Krico rifle. However, having 
disassembled many others in the past, 1 know 
fairly well just what this trigger mechanism is 
comprised of, other than what is visible from 
the outside. Besides the two triggers and the 
adjusting screw, there are several pins, 
springs, the sear and perhaps another lever in 
the Krico trigger housing. 

If you must adjust the set-trigger, the bar¬ 
reled action must be removed from the 
stock. This is necessary to gain access to a 
small black set-screw in the lower left side 
of the trigger housing, which must be loos¬ 
ened before the adjustment screw can be 

The safety, with its serrated upper portion, 
is mounted on the rear right side of the trigger 
housing, and rather than sliding, it pivots to 
the Safe and Fire positions. Pivoted to the 
rear, it locks both the sear and bolt. 
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detachable sling swivels anached to the 
stock with wood screws. It is fitted with a 
hard plastic buttplate but no pistol grip cap. 
There is a MonteCarlo comb but no cheek- 
piece. The forend is semi-flat bottomed and 
its end is cut off at an angle. Coarse checker¬ 
ing covers much of the pistol grip and less of 
the forend. 

Machined inletting is rough leaving a lot of 
tool marks and splinters. The bairel channel is 
deep enough so the barrel is free-floating. On 
my rifle, the wood on the left side of the tip 
bears more heavily against the barrel than the 
other side. What is novel in this stock is that a 
steel block is snugly inletted and wedged into 
the rear of the forend channel. The bottom of 
the barrel, just ahead of the receiver, has a 
groove across it to engage the steel lug in the 
stock. This serves as the recoil lug! The chan¬ 
nel forward of this lug is free of the barrel. 

Comments 

There are a few features of the M300 I 
think could have been better. While the bolt- 
stop is of one piece and seemingly simple, I 
do not like it. The comers of its serrated top 


are too sharp—they ought to have been 
rounded off. On my rifle, the rear end of the 
receiver is smooth and polished but not so 
the ejection port. Here there are tool marks, 
sharp edges that could cut the finger on sin¬ 
gle loading, and there are machine burrs at 
each end and little sharp points at the end of 
the scope mounting grooves. I intend to 
smooth them off and do some retouching 
with a cold blue. 

I certainly do not like the way the barrel is 
fitted to the receiver. I would greatly prefer it 
be threaded into place as with most centerfire 
rifles. 

Another feature which I believe could be 
greatly improved is the cocking cam. Some¬ 
thing similar to this arrangement was used 
in the Tradewinds M600 action. In this 
action, the cocking cam has two camming 
surfaces and a pin to cock the firing pin. 
With forethought I believe this could have 
been done on the M300. If the cocking cam 
on the M300 was made that way it would 

would be far less wear, and less chance of 
the cam breaking or getting lost. Also, with 


more camming surface area against a heavy 
pin, the action would cock easier and more 
smoothly. 

If I had designed and made the M300 Stan¬ 
dard stock, the pistol grip would be closer to 
the triggers and it would be shorter and some¬ 
what slimmer. That would have made using 
the set-trigger handier to manipulate and use. 
The pistol grip on the Ruger M77/22 Hornet 
is what I have in mind. 

Putting the steel recoil lug in the stock and 
notching the barrel is a novel idea. However, I 
dislike the notching of the barrel and I would 
have done it differently, as I have actually 
done in the past. My method was to drill a 
hole in the barrel about V^" deep and of that 
diameter, and then glass-bed a rod about 7 /g" 
long into the stock in line with the hole in the 

The Krico action is different but I have my 
doubts about some of the differences. I would 
overlook them if this Hornet rifle proved 
exceptionally accurate, which it very well 
might be. But until it is tested 1 will stick with 
the Kimber M82, which is the finest and most 
accurate 22 Hornet rifle I have ever owned. 
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As A RIGHT-HANDED shooter, I never 
was much interested in left-handed bolt- 
action rifles until the time came when I was 
forced to change sides; that is, to begin shoot¬ 
ing from the left shoulder because of failing 
sight in my right eye. I then began to under¬ 
stand the problems southpaw shooters faced, 
and for the first time, I realized that there was 
truly a need for left-hand bolt-action rifles. 
Mossberg had come out with a line of 22 rim- 
fire bolt-action rifles during the late 1930s, 
but it appears now that there was not too 
much demand for them; they were soon dis¬ 
continued. Perhaps the first specialty gun- 
maker to turn out a high-powered tumbolt 
rifle was R.F. Sedgley of Philadelphia. He is 
supposed to have made up a few left-hand 
rifles on the 1903 Springfield, although I 
have never seen one or ever talked to anyone 
who has seen one. In the August, 1940, issue 
of American Rifleman, a mention is made 
that Stoeger could also furnish a left-hand 
Mauser action, but I fail to find any verifica¬ 
tion of this in any of my Stoeger catalogs, 
which date back to the mid-1930s. 

In the August, 1949, issue of American 
Rifleman, there is a photo of a left-hand M98 
Mauser conversion done by Roy Gradlc. This 
was accomplished by fitting a geared bolt 
handle on the front left side of the bolt sleeve, 
pivoting it on the bolt sleeve lock, and mesh¬ 
ing it with gears cut into the rear of the bolt 
body. It probably worked, but to me it looks 
like a flimsy arrangement. Another gunsmith, 
still in business at this writing, began special¬ 
izing in converting 721 and 722 Remington 
actions for left-hand operation. He is Dale M. 
Guise of Gardners, Pennsylvania. 

All of these, as well as some others, were 
conversions of existing right-hand actions; 
they were not honest-to-gosh left-hand 
actions. This situation was changed when 
Mathieu Arms Co. of Oakland, California, 
introduced a quality “true" left-hand tumbolt 
action around 1950. It was a custom-made 
action, expensive, and delivery on it was 


slow, but it wt 


ue lefty action, and a good 


It was seldom advertised and little has been 
written about it or its maker. I cannot find it 
mentioned even once in any of my many gun 
books, and only once in American Rifleman, 
and that was the September, 1952, issue. But 
word got around that it was a good action. It 
probably received the most publicity from 
Weathcrby, who used it for building those 
fine Weathcrby Magnum rifles for their left- 
handed customers before the Mark V Weath- 
erby action was introduced in 1958. 

Mathieu actions, barreled actions and com¬ 
plete rifles stocked by Fajcn were listed in the 
1961 Reinhart Fajen, Inc., catalog. The stan¬ 
dard action for 30-06 length cartridges listed 
at $162.50, the magnum at $175. Barreled 
actions were $211.45, while the Fajen- 
stocked rifle was $277.50. Those were the 
good old days. 

This is all the information that I have been 
able to dig up on the Mathieu action. A letter 
of inquiry to the Mathieu Arms Company was 
not answered prior to completing this book, 
so I don’t know about their present status. 
However, when word got out that I was doing 
a book on ccnterfire tumbolt actions, I was 
loaned a magnum Mathieu action by my good 
friend Dean Miller. Here follows a description 
of it. 


The Mathieu receiver was machined from 
a solid piece of steel. While not a copy of any 
other receiver, it docs have features of some 
other actions, which indicate that Mathieu 
was thoroughly familiar with various tumbolt 
actions. For example, the barrel shank threads 
are the same as those in the 1917 Enfield 
action; the bridge is shaped like that of the 
721 Remington; the bolt-stop housing resem¬ 
bles the cut-off housing on the 1903 Spring- 
field; and the overall general lines of the 
receiver, including its recoil lug, flat bottom 
and tang, are not unlike the 70 Winchester 


receiver. The 1.5" long receiver ring is round 
on top, flat on the bottom, with the recoil lug 
an integral part of this ring. The loading port 
is about 3.640" long, its right (unnotched) 
wall enclosing the right locking-lug raceway. 
The left wall is cut down to the bottom of the 
left locking-lug raceway. The bridge, about 
1.625" long with a flattened, but slightly 
rounded top, is about '/i 6 " lower than the ring. 
The receiver ends with a well-rounded tang. 

Rearward from the recoil lug to the rear of 
the bridge, the bottom of the receiver is flat. 
The magazine opening is milled out of this 
flat surface, leaving cartridge guide lips on 
each side. The extra metal left on the receiver 
to form the flat bottom provides the needed 
metal below the receiver walls to give 
strength and rigidity to the middle of the 
action. Extra metal is left under the tang to 
provide walls for the trigger and sear parts. 

An extra lump of metal, left on the right 
side of the bridge to hold the bolt-stop, is 
machined to fotm a very graceful housing for 
the very simple bolt-stop. I say "simple” 
because it is merely a thick, notched washer. 
A slot is cut through the housing into the lock¬ 
ing-lug raceway, the bolt-stop positioned in it 
on a pin lengthwise through the housing. A 
small set-screw holds this pin in place. A 
small spring and plunger, positioned in the 
rear of the housing, contact a groove in the 
bolt-stop. The outside edge of the bolt-stop is 
knurled so that it can be rotated with the 
thumb, and rotating it so its notch is aligned 
with the lug raceway allows the bolt to be 
removed. Otherwise, the bolt is stopped when 
the right locking lug contacts the unnotchcd 
part of the bolt-stop. Although not easily 
made, the Mathieu bolt-stop system is simple, 
strong and unobtrusive. 

The Mathieu bolt body appears to be 
machined from a solid bar of steel, with the 
bolt handle base an integral part of the bolt; 
however, the low-profile bolt handle is weld¬ 
ed onto this base. The handle base, by fitting 
into a deep notch cut into the tang, serves as a 
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safety locking lug. The top part of the bolt 
handle base has an inclined surface which, 
contacting a similar cam on the rear of the 
bridge, provides the initial extractor camming 
power when the bolt handle is raised. 

The dual-opposed locking lugs are on the 
extreme forward end of the bolt. Neither lug 
is slotted or drilled, hence not weakened 
thereby. When the bolt handle is turned 
down, these lugs engage behind ample-sized 
locking shoulders within the receiver ring to 
hold the bolt against the flat-faced barrel. 
Approaches to the locking-lug shoulders arc 
well-rounded off and, to a lesser extent, so 
are the locking lugs, thus on lowering the 
bolt handle the bolt is forced forward about 
.20". More on this later. 

The bolt face is deeply recessed for the car¬ 
tridge head. The barrel is nonnally fitted so 
that, when the bolt is closed, the front of the 
bolt comes within .004" of the bairel, thus the 
cartridge is entirely sealed in the chamber and 
bolt face recess. 

The plunger-type ejector, spring loaded, 
fits into a hole in the bolt head and is held 
there by a cross-pin. The simple hook-type 
extractor fits into a groove in the front side of 
the bolt head; it is held in place, and tensioned 
by, a spring and plunger set into a hole behind 
it. The modem Husqvama Model 8000 action 
has copied the Mathieu locking, breeching, 
ejector and extractor systems. Mathieu proba¬ 


bly was not the first to use these individual 
systems, but he probably was one of the fust 
to bring them all together. His system is wide¬ 
ly copied today. 

There are no gas-vent holes in the receiver 
ring, but there is a hole in the bolt about an 
inch back from the bolt face. With the bolt 
closed, this hole appears near the front-bottom 
comer of the loading port. Thus no gases are 
directed into the right locking-lug raceway, 

Mathieu designed and put together a very 
interesting firing mechanism, the bolt drilled 
from the rear to accept it. The square-type 
threads of the bolt sleeve screw into the rear 
of the bolt. The cocking piece slides in a 
recess and slot in the rear part of the bolt 
sleeve. The rear end of the one-piece firing 
pin extends into the bolt sleeve and cocking 
piece, with the coil mainspring compressed 
over the firing pin and between the bolt 
sleeve and a shoulder on the front of the fir¬ 
ing pin. A groove is cut around the rear end 
of the firing pin, over which a split collar is 
fitted, with the collar in turn recessed into the 
rear end of the cocking piece. Thus, the cock¬ 
ing piece is not solidly attached to the firing 
pin, and die firing pin is free to turn. Forward 
travel of the firing pin is halted when a shoul¬ 
der on the front of the pin contacts a shoulder 
inside the bolt, thus maintaining constant fir¬ 
ing-pin protrusion. 


A cam notch is cut into the rear of the bolt; 
on the 90-degree up-tum of the bolt handle, 
the cam on the cocking piece, which extends 
into this notch, forces the cocking piece and 
firing pin (together called the striker) back 
about .20". Then, after opening and closing 
the bolt (at which time the cocking cam is 
placed behind the sear), on lowering the bolt 
again the striker is cocked anodier .190" by 
the action of the bolt being pulled forward as 
the locking lugs engage the locking shoulders 
in the receiver. Thus, the total striker fall 
(travel) is about .390". Although the main¬ 
spring is very strong and the striker travel 
short, it takes little effort to raise or lower the 
bolt handle, at which time cocking occurs. 

The left side of the bolt sleeve flares out¬ 
ward to match the top part of the bolt handle 
(remember, this is a left-hand action), and 
into this the safety is built. The winged safe¬ 
ty-lever pivots on a pin held in the bolt sleeve 
by an Allen head set-screw. A spring and 
plunger, positioned in another hole in the bolt 
sleeve, provide ON and OFF tension to the 
safety, with the plunger also functioning as 
the bolt lock; when pushed forward, it goes 
into a hole in the rear of the bolt when the 
safety is tipped up. Also, when tipped up, a 
cam on the base of the safety is cammed in 
front of the cocking piece to force it back 
slightly and hold it back. The safety is low 
enough to clear the lowest mounted scope, 
and its lever is long enough so it is easy and 
convenient to operate. 

The rear part of the bolt sleeve is nicely 
rounded, with its end threaded, over which is 
screwed a cap. Thus, the bolt sleeve is entire¬ 
ly closed except at the bottom, and no powder 
gases can escape to the rear. A small set¬ 
screw is threaded into the joint between the 
bolt sleeve and its cap, which prevents the cap 
from turning. 

There is no separate bolt-sleeve lock, as on 
the 1903 Springfield, but with the nose of the 
cocking piece resting in a shallow notch in the 
rear of the bolt, when the bolt is open, the bolt 
sleeve is not easily turned. 

So far this action is all, or mostly all, 
“Mathieu." The rest is more or less "Spring- 
field,” which includes the trigger guard/maga¬ 
zine and provisions for a trigger. 

The bottom rear of the receiver is machined 
accept the regular 1903 Springfield sear and 
trigger, so any commercial trigger made for 
the '03 will also fit the Mathieu action. 1 
understand that Mathieu regularly used the 
Jaeger single-stage trigger in his actions, as 
the one illustrated here was originally fitted 
with Jaeger’s trigger. This action now has a 
double-set trigger of modem German (An¬ 
schutz) manufacture. 

I think the Springfield trigger guard/mag- 
azine unit cannot be beaten for functional 
reliability or for looks. Probably Mathieu 
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Mathieu bolt head showing: (A) gas-vent 
hole. (8) dual-opposed locking lugs. (C) ex¬ 
tractor and (D) ejector. 

thought the same. At any rate, these units 
have been readily available in the past. For 
this reason, as well as the fact that making 
such a guard/magazine assembly would be 
about as difficult as making a receiver, 
Mathieu decided to use this unit. The Math¬ 
ieu action shown here was made for the long 
H&H belted Weathcrby Magnum cartridge, 
with a receiver-well opening of 3.750" in 
length; the Springfield magazine box was 
lengthened accordingly by sawing the box in 
two and welding in short wall sections, as 
required, to make it fit. Mathieu then made a 
new flooiplate, follower and follower spring 
to fit. He probably retained the original 
Springfield floorplate latch, but on the action 
shown, the latch had to be discarded when 
the set-trigger mechanism was installed. The 
plate is now held in place by a round-head 


Since Mathieu left-hand actions were more 
or less custom made, they most certainly are 
not all alike. It would seem highly probable 
that if he made an action for the 270 or 30-06 
that he'd use an unaltered Springfield maga¬ 
zine and a shorter action. No doubt some 
design changes were made from the first to 
his last action. The action shown here is serial 
numbered 1303 (stamped on the bridge), and 
I believe it is fairly representative of most of 
the actions he made. 

Takedown and Assembly 

Make sure the rifle is unloaded. To re¬ 
move the bolt, tip the safety-lever down, 
rotate the knurled bolt-stop clockwise, then 
raise the bolt handle and pull the bolt from 
the receiver. 

To remove and dismount the firing mecha¬ 
nism, unscrew (turn counterclockwise) the 
bolt sleeve from the bolt. Turn out the small 
set-screw from the joint between the bolt 
sleeve and the bolt-sleeve cap, then turn off 
the cap. Rest the firing pin tip on a smooth 
hard surface, press the bolt sleeve and cock¬ 
ing piece down until the rear of the firing pin 
projects out of the bolt sleeve, then remove 
the divided firing pin collar. This allows fir¬ 
ing pin. mainspring, cocking piece and bolt 
sleeve to be separated. To remove the safety, 
turn out the set-screw under the safety pin and 
push the pin out the front. The safety can then 
be removed. Turn out the Allen head bushing 
from the front of the bolt sleeve and remove 
the spring and plunger. Reassemble in reverse 

To remove the ejector, drive out its 
cross-pin. To remove the extractor, depress 
the extractor plunger with the tip of a jew¬ 
eler’s screwdriver, then lift out the extrac¬ 
tor. 

Turn out the set-screw from the rear of the 
bolt-stop lug and remove the bolt-stop spring 
and plunger. Remove the set-screw from the 


side of the bolt-stop lug; then pull out the bolt- 
stop pin and bolt-stop. Reassemble in reverse 
order, inserting the bolt-stop so the indents are 

Remove the two guard screws, then the 
barreled action and the trigger guard/maga¬ 
zine can be removed from the stock. The 
trigger mechanism can then be removed. 
The barrel is threaded (right-hand threads) 
very tightly into the receiver, it is not easily 
removed unless the proper tools are available 
to do this right. 

Comments 

I wish I could have examined more than 
just one Mathieu action, but if I may judge 
the rest from what I learned about this one, 
I’d say they are good. This one, certainly, is 
very well made, and from the very little I’ve 
read about other Mathieu actions, they were 
well made, too. This particular action has 
seen a lot of service, and Dean Miller, its 
owner, told me he’s worn out two barrels on 
it since he got hold of it. It was barreled both 
times to one of the Weatherby Magnum cal¬ 
ibers. with the Weatherby shop installing the 
first barrel. I don’t know how many times 
the action was fired, but there are no signs of 
heavy use, and it probably will outlast a few 
more barrels. This ought to prove that this 
action, at least, is a strong one. Miller, a left- 
hand shooter, likes this action and never has 
had any trouble with it. On this basis, it is 
also a reliable action. 

Although there is no guide rib or any other 
anti-bind device on the bolt, its operation is 
smooth and easy. 

Owners of Mathieu left-hand actions, or 
rifles built on this action, ought to hang on to 
them because there is no other ccnterfire turn- 
bolt action quite like it. Mathieu actions were 
never commercially made and have long 
since been discontinued, and may never be 
made again. 
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1 Receiver (top view) 

2 Bolt 

3 Mainspring 

4 Firing pin 


10 Safety 

11 Safety pin 

12 Safety-pin retainer screw 

13 Bolt lock/safety-plunger 

14 Bolt lock/safety-plunger 

15 BoSuock/safety-plunger, 

spring retainer screw 

16 Bolt-stop 

17 Bolt-stop pin 

18 Bolt-stop pin-retainer scr 

19 Bolt-stop plunger-spring 

20 Bolt-stop plunger spring 

21 Bolt-stop plunger 

22 Sear (with—-*- 


26 Floorplate 

27 Floorplate SC - 

28 Floorplate spring 

29 Follower 

30 Front guard screw 

31 Rear guard screw 

32 Double-set trigger 


Not shown: 

Extractor 
Extractor plunger 
Extractor spring 
Ejector 
Ejector sp 
Ejector ret 
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Not TOO MANY years ago, I participat¬ 
ed in a jackrabbit drive for the sole purpose 
of getting first-hand information for a mag¬ 
azine article. I don’t remember much about 
the actual hunt except that a small truck 
load of rabbits was killed by the seventy- 
five or so hunters who comprised the group. 
I remember clearly, however, the wide vari¬ 
ety of shotguns these hunters used. Mostly 
farmers, their shotguns were of every make, 
model, type and gauge imaginable; from 
single shots, doubles, pumps and automat¬ 
ics to the "Mauser two-shot” bolt action— 
as they are referred to in my section of the 
country. 

I got the chance to see all of their guns as 
the group assembled for a hot lunch on the 
grounds of a country school house. A snow 
fence along the edge of (he grounds afforded 
an excellent stand for the many guns. As the 
hunters gulped down the hot coffee and 
doughnuts, I went slowly down the line of 
guns and, to my amazement, found that about 
one of every eight or ten was a German-made 
Gcha or other make of two-shot bolt-action 
repeater! I talked to some of the owners of 
these unusual shotguns, and they all insisted 
their guns were hard hitting and reliable, and 
that they thought a lot of them, despite the 
derogatory remarks some noted gun editors 
had written about them. Some of these guns 
were marked to assure the user they were 
indeed hard hitters, for the words HEART 
and HARD HIT were pressed into the butt¬ 
stock. 

Their Origin 

There were hard times in Germany for a 
few years, following their defeat in WW1, 
and the peace treaty forced on them cur¬ 
tailed much of the military arms production 
on which much of their past economy had 
been based in good part. They were allowed 
to make sporting arms which, of course, 
they continued to do. As I piece the story 
together, Germany had large quantities of 
M98 Mauser rifles and/or parts of these 
rifles on hand, plus facilities to make them. 


Why not make shotguns from them and dis¬ 
pose of them on the world market at com¬ 
petitive prices? This they did, during the 
early 1920s, and apparently on a grand 
scale, if one can judge by the number of 
guns still around at that time. 

Briefly, the two-shot Mauser shotgun was 
made as follows: Starting with an M98 mili¬ 
tary rifle (or parts), the rifle barrel was 
removed and discarded. The collar and the 
locking shoulders in the receiver ring were 
then bored out from the front, and a shotgun 
barrel fitted. The front of the bolt was bored, 
and a special bolt head fitted. Various other 
things were then done to the action and mag¬ 
azine so it would accept and handle shot- 
shells, such as installing a shell stop and 
guide; replacing the magazine follower and 
ejector; and altering the extractor, magazine 
and other pans, including remodeling the mil¬ 
itary stock. The result was a handy, light¬ 
weight and low-cost bolt-action repeating 
shotgun. 

I have seen many of these German-made 
M98 rifle-to-shotgun conversions, and 
while I've noted a number of variations, 
they’re all about the same as the Geha 12- 
gauge model pictured here. Most were 12- 
gauge, the weight about 6 pounds. Some 
were 16-gauge, and a very few were 20s. 
All were chambered for IV? shells. The 
steel barrels, usually 26.5" long, were Full 
choked. The magazine held one shell, thus 
with a cartridge in the chamber one had a 
two-shot repeater. The front sight is a brass 
bead threaded into the muzzle; a small U- 
groove milled along the top of the receiver 
ring formed the rear sight. A steel buttplatc, 
turned-down bolt handle and a single-stage 
trigger pull were also common features. 
The stocks are usually solid walnut (not 
laminated or two-piece) cut down from the 
original military stock and oil finished, with 
the metal parts polished and blued. The 
breech end of the barrel is usually stamped 
with a proofmark and the word NITRO, 


indicating proof testing for smokeless 
loads. GERMANY in small type is usually 
stamped on the receiver ring. 

Most of these I’ve seen were of the Geha 
brand, usually having two large brass medal¬ 
lions marked GEHA (one on each side) inlet- 
ted into the sides of the buttstock. These 
replaced the original metal firing-pin disas¬ 
sembly tool found in the original military 
stock. There arc supposedly similar shotguns 
marked GECO, a brand name of Gustav 
Gcnschow & Co., A.G., formerly of Berlin, 
but I’ve never examined one. The only other 
brand I've seen was the Remo, discussed later 
in this chapter. 

Some Geha-marked guns have the word 
BAYARD stamped under the breech end of 
the barrel or receiver. Picpcr of Belgium 
made a Bayard automatic pistol, but so far 1 
have no information which would connect 
this firm with the Geha guns, or even why the 
word “Bayatd” was used. 

Action Details 

The regular large-ring M98 Mauser mili¬ 
tary action was used in making these shotgun 
conversions. Basic features which are un¬ 
changed or only slightly so are the trigger and 
firing mechanism, safety, bolt-stop and ejec¬ 
tor, extractor and trigger guard. 

The front of the bolt is faced off, and the 
firing-pin hole bored out to accept the new 
shotshcll bolt head. The latter is machined 
with a stem to fit into the bored out bolt, its 
face only slightly larger than the head of the 
shotshcll to be used. On the left of the 
removable bolt head, a slight forward exten¬ 
sion aids in holding the shell in place for 
proper extraction and ejection. The extractor 


(Above) German-made Geha two-shot shot¬ 
gun, once available in 12,16 and 20 gauges. 
Many were imported and sold in the U.S. after 
WWI. These shotguns are based on a con¬ 
verted M98 Mauser military action. Those 
marked Geco are almost the same as the 
Geha. 
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hook is altered and shortened to a dull V- 
point which engages a matching V-groove in 
the right of the bolt head. This holds the bolt 
head in the bolt. A short extractor hook 
added to the front of the extractor engages 
the shotshell rim. 

The receiver is bored out from the front 
to a diameter slightly larger than the bolt 
head for whatever gauge it is made, and 
bored rearward to a point about 1/2" into 
the receiver bridge. When made for a 12- 
gauge shotshell, this boring removes al¬ 
most all of the metal of the collar and 
locking shoulder in the receiver ring, as 
well as considerable metal from the 
receiver rails and sidewall. Even in the 16- 
and 20-gauge conversions, enough metal 
is removed from the locking shoulder 
areas so that the original forward locking 
lugs no longer function. This job is taken 
over by the auxiliary, or safety, lug on the 
rear of the bolt body, engaging its notch in 
the bottom of the receiver bridge. In the 
20-gauge, there may be enough metal left 
in the receiver ring for the locking lugs to 
gain a little purchase, but in the 12s and 
16s, the rear safety lug is the only thing 
which locks and holds the bolt in the 
receiver when the gun is fired. 

A longer ejector replaces the original, and 
it functions in the same manner. 

A new flat-topped sheet metal magazine 
follower is used, and provision is made so that 
it cannot he pushed too far down or rise too 
high to interfere with the bolt. The top left 
edge of the magazine box is cut away for a 


long shell-stop attached to the underside of 
the receiver, which pivots on a screw threaded 
into the receiver ring. The rear end of the 
shell-stop extends through a hole milled in the 
left of the receiver bridge and is activated by 
an inclined mill-cut in the left locking lug 
when the bolt is drawn entirely back. Only 
one shell can be pressed into the magazine, 
and it is retained therein until released by the 
shell-stop. 

Another shell-stop or guide is provided to 
halt the upward motion of a shell being 
released from the magazine. This shell-stop, 
a piece of curved sheet metal screwed to the 
left receiver wall, extends over the top of the 
bolt. 

Remo Two-Shot Shotgun 

For many years, I was not aware of any 
other Mauser two-shot shotguns, other than 
the Geha, but then I was shown the Remo 
shotgun pictured here, and now in the NRA 
Gun Museum. It is so different from the 
usual Geha shotgun that I don’t believe it to 
be entirely a conversion, but rather partly or 
entirely manufactured as a shotgun. As the 
photographs show, there’s the distinctly 
continental-type sporting rifle stock on the 
Remo, and the receiver docs not appear to 
be a conversion, either. The shell-stop is an 
integral part of the receiver, not a piece of 
sheet metal as on the Geha. The rest of the 
Remo action is more or less the same as the 
Geha, except for a feature or two that make 
the action work better. The Remo guns 
were made by Remo Gewehrfabrik, Geb- 


ruder Rempt of Suhl, Germany. I assume 
they were also made in the 1920s, perhaps 
in the 1930s as well, and most likely in 12, 
16 and 20 gauges. 


I have never heard a good word spoken for 
the two-shot Mauser shotguns except by their 
owners. Most experts generally have a low 
opinion of them. Mention is always made that 
only the single safety lug locks the bolt, and 
that if this lug should fail the shooter will get 
the bolt in his face. 

For myself, I have never heard of, nor ever 
seen, one of these shotguns in which the lock¬ 
ing lug failed—and I know men who have 
used them for years, firing many heavy duck 
and rifled slug loads in them. This is not to 
say that 1 advise firing these shotguns with 
heavy loads or even with regular loads, but I 
cannot imagine the safety lug shearing off. I 
believe the receiver side rails would break or 
part first. I've also asked many people well 
acquainted with these guns if they ever saw 
one that had failed or blown up, and none of 
them had. 

The poorest feature of this action is the 
separate bolt head. Its flange is quite thin and 
easily broken. The two thin extensions on 
the left of the flange break off easily, and 
without them fired cases will not be ejected 
properly. The bolt head is not positively 
anchored to the bolt, and it is easily lost if it 
pops out. Most of these shotguns I’ve seen 
for sale lack the bolt head. They arc then 
positively dangerous as they can be fired in 
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1 Receiver (lop view) 

2 Boil-stop 

3 Bolt-stop screw 

4 Bolt-stop/Ejector spring 

5 Boil head’ 

6 Ejector 

7 Sear spring 

8 Sear pin 

9 Sear 

10 Trigger 

11 Trigger pin 

12 Extractor collar 


15 Firing pin 

16 Mainspring 

17 Cocking piece 

18 Bolt sleeve 

19 Bolt sleeve lock 

20 Bolt sleeve lock spring 

21 Safety 

22 Follower 

23 Follower spring 

24 Trigger guard/magazine 

25 Magazine doorplate 

26 Floorplate catch 

27 Floorplate catch spring 

28 Floorplate catch pin 

29 Front guard screw 

30 Front guard screw lock 


33 Shell-stop' 

34 Shell-stop screw’ 

35 Shell guide- 

36 Shell guide screws (2)’ 

37 Shell-stop spring- 

38 Shell-stop spring screw’ 



this condition, which, incidentally, results in 
considerable Fireworks spurting out of the 
action! The seller of such a gun has a moral 
obligation to advise the prospective buyer 
that the bolt head is missing. I believe some 
of the stories that have been told about these 
guns “blowing up” may well have been 
about guns without the bolt head, not be¬ 
cause of some basic failure of the action or 

From the above, the reader can see that I 
am not in full accord with the many gun 
experts who rate these guns as pure junk. 
I'm not going out on a limb, however, and 
say that these shotguns are safe to fire— 
but, as mentioned before, I have never 
seen one that failed, nor ever heard of an 
authentic case where one failed. There¬ 
fore, if you have one of these shotguns, 
you will have to make up your mind about 
its safety, whether it is junk or not, or 



Comparison views of the Remo (top) shotgun with the common Geha. 
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Commercial Rifles & Actions 


In THIS CHAPTER, I will briefly discuss 
variations of the M98 action used to build 
sporting rifles, and review the various sport¬ 
ing rifles made in Europe and Great Britain 
between the introduction of this action in 
1898 and the WWII period. I will also dcs- 

nisms often used in these rifles. 

Shortly after Mauser in Obcmdorf (Ger¬ 
many) began making military rifles on the M98 
action, they began making fine sporting rifles 
on the same action. In due time, Mauser also 
made these actions available to other arms firms 
in Germany and other countries on the conti¬ 
nent, as well as to Great Britain and the United 
States. As other German firms began manufac¬ 
turing M98 military rifles, they also started 
using their own M98 actions for sporting rifles. 

A great many firms, besides Mauser, made 
sporting rifles on the M98 action. In Germany, 
this included such well-known firms as J.P. 
Sauer & Solrn, Remo, Krieghoff, Merkel, C.G. 
Hacncl, and such lesser known firms as Halger, 
Vom Hofc, Brenneke and others. Many little- 
known individual German gunsmiths used 
both commercial and military M98 actions on 
which to build a wide array of sporting rifles in 
many standard and wildcat calibers. Model 98 
spotters were also built in Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and other Euro¬ 
pean countries. In the British Isles, practically 
every well-known gunmakcr made sporters on 
this action, with names like Gibbs, Rigby, Hol¬ 
land & Holland, Westley Richards, Greener, 
Vickers and others often appearing on these 
fine rifles. Griffin & Howe, Hoffman, Pach- 
mayr and other American gunmakers also used 
these actions for building sporters. For many 
years, Stoeger Arms Corp. imported the “orig¬ 
inal" Mauser Obcmdorf actions and rifles, 
while such firms as Abercrombie & Fitch 
imported others, including some of the better 
British-made Mauser rifles. All in all, there 
never was an action more widely used for 
sporting rifles than the M98 Mauser. 


M98 Sporting Actions 

Most of the better makes of Mauser sport¬ 
ing rifles were based on actions usually con¬ 
sidered “commercial” types, as opposed to 
those made for a military rifle or reworked 
from a military action. Even so, the commer¬ 
cial sorting action was essentially the same as 
the military, and most parts were interchange¬ 
able. The commercial action, however, was 
generally made to closer tolerances, better fin¬ 
ished. and smoother in operation. In many 
cases, the commercial actions featured a quick- 
release floorplatc or a magazine floorplatc 
hinged to the forward part of the trigger guard. 

Mauser sporters were made for a wide vari¬ 
ety of cartridges, and for the most part, the 
standard-length action was used—that is, an 
action 8.75" long, the same length as the stan¬ 
dard M98 military action made for the 8mm 
Mauser cartridge. This action was made for, 
or modified to accept, magazine boxes of var¬ 
ious lengths to handle cartridges of different 
lengths. The Mauser firm alone listed twenty 
different action numbers, most of them the 
standard action with different magazine 
lengths. In some cases, the magazine depth 
was increased to handle fatter cartridges. 

Mauser, as well as some others, also made 
"short” and "long” magnum actions. The true 
short Mauser actions, about 8.00" long, are 
fitted with a magazine of proper length for the 
various cartridges of 6.5x54mm length or 
shorter. The "short” military action used on 
7mm Mexican Mauser rifles is about 8.50" 
long, but I don’t know if this action was ever 
made commercially for sporter use. The mag¬ 
num, or long action, about 9.25" long, is 
intended for cartridges longer than the 30-06. 
Of course, to the best of my knowledge, at 
least none of these original Obemdorf or oth¬ 
er similar commercial Mauser actions are 
available today, and to the best of my knowl¬ 
edge, neither are the standard FN Mauser 
action (8.75") and the Brevex Magnum action 


(9.50"). Although I have never seen them, a 
couple of more other shorter Mauser M98 

Sporting rifles built on these actions followed 
several distinct styles or types. I won’t describe 
these in detail, but briefly they’re as follows: 

European made for European trade (as 
illustrated): Such rifles were quite light, with 
very slim, tapered barrels about 20" to 24" 
long, and had the typical Gentian “toothpick” 
stock. Some barrels were round, some part 
octagonal and round, some full octagonal, and 
some fluted; any of them might have a raised 
matted rib. The most common open sights 
were two- or three-leaf rear and a bead front 
sight mounted on a ramp. The walnut stock 
carried a steel or pressed-hom buttplatc and 
pistol grip cap (early ones usually had a round- 
ended grip), a checkered grip, short and slim 
tapered (usually uncheckercd) forend which 
ended in a schnabcl tip, small cheekpiecc and 
thin comb. The lightest of these stocks had 
raised panels along the receiver sides. Narrow 
sling swivels were fitted to the buttstock and to 
the barrel, several inches ahead of the forend 
tip. Double-set triggers were quite common, 
but the rifles could also be had with a single¬ 
set, single-stage or double-stage triggers. The 


(Above) A classic German sporting rifle 
(maker unknown). Based on the military M98 
small-ring Mauser action, it has a distinctly 
German-styled stock of minimum propor¬ 
tions. The checkered buttplate and sunburst 
pistol grip cap are made of pressed buffalo 
horn. Note the panels over the action and 
the small schnabel forend tip. The receiver, 
trigger guard and floorplate are fully 
engraved and color case-hardened. The flat 
bolt handle is checkered, and the action is 
fitted with a double-set trigger mechanism. 
The very slim tapered barrel. 24" long, car¬ 
ries a full-length raised matted rib to which 
the sights are attached. Chambered for the 
9x57mm cartridge, it weighs 6 'h pounds. 
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cartline styles were usually made with a slim, 
full-length forend finished off with a steel muz¬ 
zle cap and a clevis-type front sling swivel. 

The rifle telescope sight (developed in 
Europe) was held in the typical and classic 
“hook-” or “claw-type" two-piece mounts. 
These, spanning the bridge and receiver, were 
quickly detachable. These mounts usually 
place the scope very high over the receiver, 
but despite the scope's ready removability, 
holes or tunnels in the mounts also allowed the 
use of the open sights with the scope in place. 
In many cases, the front scope mount base was 
dovetailed into the receiver ring rather than 
being attached with screws or attached to the 
breech end of the barrel. 

European made for British trade: These 
were similar to the above rifles except the 
stock was usually made a bit fuller, which did 
away with the side panels: the front of the 
forend was tipped with ebony or horn and 
rounded: the forend was checkered, and usu¬ 
ally sling eyelets or swivel studs were fitted 
instead of swivels. The British preferred rifles 
with a plain trigger and round barrel, although 
the rifles could be ordered with any regularly 
furnished accessory. 

European made for African sportsmen: 

Mauser—and perhaps some others—made 
such rifles with very long barrels (about 29") 
and with a si im uncapped forend that went near¬ 
ly to the muzzle. This model is not common. 

Bavarian style: This spotter variation is dis¬ 
tinguished by a larger and longer cheekpiece, 
made with a pronounced comer. These spotters 
usually have a slightly fuller stock than most 
German-made spoilers, and a longer forend 
and differently shaped schnabel. These rifles 
often have a separate shotgun-type trigger 
guard. The bolt handles are often flat or 
“spooned.” or made with a round shank with a 
grasping ball in the shape of an acom. 

British made: The classic British Mauser 


bolt-action sporting rifle has a round barrel up to 
about 24" long, fitted with a muld-leaf “express- 
type” open rear sight and a bead front sight on a 
ramp base: a dark walnut stock moderately full 
proportioned with a short, round-ended forend; 
and a standard single-stage trigger. The bolt han¬ 
dle is generally conventional, with a round 
grasping ball; the forend is usually tipped with a 
piece of buffalo hom or ebony, the grip and 
forend checkered. Gaudy decorations like white 
spacers or contrasting stock inlays are unheard 
of on these rifles. The front sling swivel stud, or 
eyelet, is almost always attached to the barrel, 
ahead of the forend tip. 

American made: This category is endless, 
but I'll limit it to the better pre-1940 era “clas¬ 
sic" types as represented by those rifles made 
by such notable gunmakers as Hoffman and 
Griffin & Howe. These rifles were patterned 
largely after the British-made Mausers, except 
that the forend was usually made longer, and 
the front sling stud was attached to the forend. 
The general stock lines followed British 
design—straight comb, small- to medium-sized 
cheekpiece. diamond-shaped checkering pan¬ 
els, and a dull oil-type finish. Because it was 
fuller and had a longer forend, the American 
classic sporter stock weighs about a pound or so 
more than the typical German toothpick sporter 
stock, and about a half-pound more than the 
British. The American classic Mauser sporter 
was usually fitted with a band-type ramp front 
sight and a rear receiver sight, and/or with a 
short hunting scope in a classic detachable side 
mount like the Griffin & Howe or Jaeger. 

The Double-Set Trigger 

For the great many years that sporting rifles 
have been built on M98 actions, it has been. 


The same Mauser action as above, showing 
engraving details on the trigger guard and 
magazine floorplate. 
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and still is, normal practice to substitute a dif¬ 
ferent trigger mechanism for the double-stage 
military trigger. The favorite trigger mechanism 
used by Mauser, and by most European gun- 
makers, was the common double-set trigger. 

The firing mechanism of the M98 action 
consists of two assemblies: 1) The firing pin, 
mainspring and cocking piece assembled in 
the bolt and bolt sleeve; 2) the scar, sear 
spring, trigger and pin, attached to the bottom 
rear of the receiver. On closing the bolt, the 
sear, which has a projection extending 
upward into the cocking piece raceway, holds 
the cocking piece back against the tension of 
the mainspring on the firing pin. Normally, 
there is considerable looseness of the bolt in 
the receiver which extends to the cocking 
piece, and to make up for this play, sufficient 
sear engagement is required on the cocking 
piece to positively hold the action cocked. 
The first stage of the military double-stage 
pull moves the sear almost all of the way off 
the cocking piece, while the second-stage 
pull, which is shorter and heavier than the first 
stage, finally disengages the sear from the 
cocking piece to fire the rifle. 

The double-set trigger is merely a minia¬ 
ture hammer and trigger mechanism—an 
auxiliary lock mechanism which can be 
adjusted to a very light pull. When fitted to 
the action it provides a means of tripping the 
fully engaged sear off the cocking piece. 

In the double-set trigger mechanism, which 
gets its name because of its “two trigger” 


appearance, the rear trigger is actually a 
“hammer” and the front trigger is the “trig¬ 
ger" to that "hammer.” I usually call the rear 
nigger the "cocking" trigger, for it must be 
cocked if the set niggers are to be used, and 
the front trigger the “firing” nigger, since it 
must be pulled to fire the rifle whether the set 
mechanism is used or not. Like a hammer on 
a hammer-type firearm, the rear trigger has its 
own mainspring to give it power. With the 
regular trigger in the sear replaced by a short 
lever, the cocked rear trigger when released 
strikes the sear lever and causes the scar to 
disengage from the cocking piece to fire the 
rifle. The double-set trigger is cocked by 
pulling the rear trigger back under tension of 
its mainspring until it is caught by the front 
nigger and held back, and released again by 
pulling the front nigger. The small screw 
between the triggers is the adjustment screw, 
which controls the amount of engagement 
between the front and rear triggers, and it is 
possible to adjust the set nigger mechanism to 
a vety short and light pull. 

The upper arms of the double triggers are 
so arranged that either one can contact the 
sear lever, hence the rifle can be fired in two 
ways. One, already described, is to cock the 
mechanism and then release the cocked nig¬ 
ger so it strikes the sear lever. The second way 
is to merely pull the front trigger back until it 
releases the sear. Because of the full engage¬ 
ment of the sear with the cocking piece, and 
because the front nigger must of necessity be 


placed in a poor leverage position with the 
sear lever, in firing the rifle by this second 
method the let-off is usually long, creepy and 
heavy. However, a good double-set trigger, 
properly tuned and adjusted, can have an 
excellent, crisp let-off when unset. 

On most of the M98 sporting rifles which 
were originally fitted with a double-set trigger 
mechanism, the trigger guard was made with 
an integral housing to accept the set trigger 
parts. Most other gunmakers, however, when 
making spoilers on this action, usually in¬ 
stalled a mechanism contained in its own 
housing, fitting this unit into the regular nig¬ 
ger guard. These units are generally held in 
place by two small pins. 

Double-set trigger mechanisms made for 
the M98 action arc still available. Installation 
is not an easy job, but not beyond the ability 
of the average home gunsmith who can man¬ 
age a file. (Incidentally, these mechanisms 
can also be installed in other bolt actions as 
well, including the 1903 Springfield, 1917 
Enfield and M93 to M96 Mauser actions.) 

The Single-Set Trigger 

A “single-set” digger mechanism is a 
miniature firing mechanism having the same 
function as a double-set trigger, but it has only 
one visible trigger. They’re usually found on 
combination rifle/shotgun arms, but they were 
often used on single shot rifles and pistols as 
well. Their use on bolt-action rifles has been 
somewhat limited, but many European gun- 
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smiths offered the customer a choice of a dou¬ 
ble- or single-set trigger on M98-actioned 
spoilers. In most cases, the single-set trigger 
was built in a separate housing and installed 
into the trigger guard via two pins. 

The single-set trigger is powered by its 
own mainspring, the mechanism cocked and 
released by this trigger, with the trigger 
becoming the "hammer." To “set” or cock the 
mechanism, the trigger is pushed forward 
with the tip of the thumb until it is cocked; on 
being released by pulling it back, the trigger, 
under mainspring tension, snaps back to strike 
the scar lever. A small screw behind the trig¬ 
ger allows adjustment to a vety light pull. The 
rifle can also be fired in the noimal way with¬ 
out setting the trigger. 

The single-set trigger, more intricate and 
more difficult to make than the DS trigger, is 
generally not fully as reliable or as trustwor¬ 
thy. The SS trigger cannot usually be adjusted 
to as light a pull as the DS type. Both arc 
about equally easy to cock and use—provided 
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the shooter is familiar and practiced in their 
use. The SS trigger is easier and more safely 
uncocked after having been cocked. Rifles 
with a SS trigger usually have a better unset 
trigger pull. This is largely because the SS 
trigger is placed farther back in the guard and 
is easier to reach. 

German spoilers are interesting to look at 
and handle. In suitable calibers, they're fine 
for hunting big game. British-style Mausers 
are excellent for hunting, generally more 
comfortable to fire, and easier to carry and 
point than the German-styled spotter. The 
American classic sporter is more comfortable 
to shoot than either of the others, and this 
stock style is first choice of the three if the 
rifle is to be used for varmint or target shoot¬ 
ing, when many shots may be fired in a short 
time. After witnessing three decades of stock 
design experimentation by almost everyone, 
which resulted in many design fads like roll¬ 


over combs, flared pistol grips, thumb-holes, 
spacers, slanted forend tips, etc., etc., it is 
refreshing to see shooters beginning to come 
back to tire classic designs. 

The German spotter was a prized souvenir 
for the GI stationed in Europe during WWII, 
and many spotters were sent home. Many are 
chambered for the common 8mm Mauser car¬ 
tridge, and when handloading this cartridge, 
be sure to check groove diameter of the barrel, 
as many German gunsmiths preferred under¬ 
sized bores. It may be necessary to use .318” 
8mm bullets rather than the .323" or “S" bul¬ 
lets. Also, those rifles which have the front 
scope base deeply dovetailed into the receiver 
ring should not be subjected to heavy loads, 
since such receivers have definitely been 
weakened. 

Original M98 Mauser sporting rifles re¬ 
gardless of who made them have been prized 
collector items. 1 have had no opportunity to 
do it, but an entire book could be written 
about these rifles. 

















1. Centurion Mauser 

In 1965, GOLDEN State Arms Corp. (no 
longer in business) introduced a commercial 
sporting bolt-action rifle based on the M98 
action design. More precisely, the Centurion 
action appears to be a direct copy of the now- 
obsolctc commercial Firearms International 
FN Deluxe action, except for an alloy hinged 
floorplate/trigger guard and a slightly differ¬ 
ent bolt handle. 

The Centurion action is readily identified, 
but only if it is complete and out of the stock. 
Imprinted on the left wall of the magazine, in 
three lines, is: 

CENTURION (in script) 

GOLDEN STATE ARMS CORP., 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

The word SPAIN is inconspicuously 
stamped on the left side of the receiver tang, 
indicating the action was manufactured in 
Spain. The actions are serial numbered, with 
the number, preceded by a letter, stamped on 
the left of the receiver ring. On the Centurion 
barreled actions, the barrel is marked with the 
caliber designation, plus the single line 
PASADENA ARMS CORP., INC. 

The receiver appears to be machined from a 
die forging. The literature describing the Cen¬ 
turion action, when it was introduced, docs not 
state the type or number of the steel the receiv¬ 
er and bolt are made from, but undoubtedly 
they are made of a suitable modem steel. 

The receiver is of the large ring type. The col¬ 
lar inside the receiver ring extends entirely 
around it except for the extractor cut, as in the 
M98 military action. This is unlike the late FN 
Mauser action, whose receiver ring collar is 
milled out on the left side to match the extractor 
cut on the right. Because of this, the Centurion 
receiver ring may well be stronger than that of 
the FN. The Centurion has no thumb slot in the 
left wall and no clip-charger guides, and the top 
of the bridge is smooth. Four correctly spaced 


6x48 tapped holes, two in the bridge and two in 
the ring, allowed all of the popular scope mounts 
to be used on this action. The receiver was well 
machined with an even, smooth surface. 

The bolt is of the standard M98 pattern, but 
the bolt handle is shaped for the lowest scope 
mounting possible. All bolt components are M98 
copies, except that the bolt sleeve had a groove 
cut into it for a low scope safety positioned to its 
left side. The safety locks both the striker and bolt 
when swung upward. The extractor is made so it 
will easily snap over a cartridge rim when the 
bolt is closed on a cartridge dropped into the 
chamber. All bolt parts are well made. 

The digger is practically the same as the 
original M98 military type, except it has only 
one hump for a single-stage pull instead of 
two humps for the double-stage pull. The trig¬ 
ger pull is quite long and heavy. 

All receiver and bolt parts are of steel, 
properly machined for a smooth finish and 
close fit, and given a very good polish. There 
is no evidence of any welding. The parts were 
left in the “white" on the actions, but blued on 
the barreled action. 

The trigger guard, with its integral maga¬ 
zine box, is an alloy casting. The alloy floor- 
plate is hinged to the guard, its latch in the 
front of the guard bow. It is released by press¬ 
ing a button inside the front of the guard bow. 
The follower is of milled steel, its rear surface 
sloped to allow closing the bolt on an empty 
magazine. The alloy parts (guard, doorplate 
and latch) are anodized black. 

Centurion actions were made to handle 
most popular U.S. centerfire cartridges of 30- 
06 head size and the short belted magnums. 

The actions were all of the same length, but 
those intended for shorter cartridges had the 
rear of the magazine blocked off and fitted 
with a shorter follower. Thus, actions made 
for the 243,6mm, 257 and 308 have a maga¬ 
zine opening (length) of 3.00". Actions for the 
longer cartridges—30-06 and short magnum 


length—have a magazine opening of 3.350" 
and are unblocked. 

Evidently, a great many Centurion actions 
were made, since the actions, banreled actions 
and assembled rifles were numerous and sold 
by many dealers. The few I have examined 
appeared sound and well made, but one 243 
would absolutely not feed any cartridge from 
the magazine except the last one. An isolated 
instance, perhaps, for others I handled didn’t 
have this problem. I also fear that the latch 
arrangement of the hinged doorplate is not 
good; the tiny lip on the doorplate which 
engages the latch may wear quickly and then 
fail to hold the Doorplate closed when the 
magazine is fully loaded. 

The Centurion action weighs about 2 
pounds, 11 ounces. Its general and dimen¬ 
sional specifications are the same as those of 
the standard M98, including barrel shank and 
thread specs, disassembly and assembly. 

The lowest priced Centurion rifle, the 
Model 100, had a blind magazine box—that 
is. no outside magazine doorplate was used, 
the wood of the stock covering the bottom of 
the magazine box. Cartridges have to be 
unloaded by working the bolt. 

Sometime in 1966 or 1967, the Golden State 
Arms Corp. went out of business. I had a letter 
from one man who said his Centurion receiver 
and bolt were tested for hardness before having 
a 7mm Magnum barrel fitted. The gunsmith 
making the test wrote that he considered the 
receiver too soft for any magnum cartridge. 

To the best of my knowledge, this action 
and the rifles built on it are no longer import¬ 
ed into the U.S. 


(Above) The obsolete Deluxe Centurion rifle in 
243-caliber as assembled by Pasadena Arms 
Corp., Inc. The scope is a Bushnell 3-9x Ban¬ 
ner variable in Weaver top-detachable mounts. 
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2. Santa Barbara Mauser 

between the Santa Barbara Mauser action and 
the Centurion Mauser action (just described), 
but there must be some link. I say this because 
the receivers and bolts of these two actions are 
almost exact duplicates of each other. The 
Centurion receiver itself has no markings by 
which it can be identified; the only markings it 
has are the serial number, preceded by a letter 
and the word SPAIN stamped on the side of 
the tang. The Santa Barbara receiver is simi¬ 
larly marked, its serial number beginning with 
the letter Z. There are no markings on the 
action to indicate it is a “Santa Barbara" action 
or any other action. Why the name stamping is 
omitted is beyond me. Santa Barbara actions 
were first advertised shortly after Golden Slate 
Arms went out of business, so 1 suspect both 
actions were made by the same manufacturer 
in Spain. Although 1 am not sure about this, I 
have a report which indicates the bolt and 
receiver parts were made by the Spanish Mili¬ 
tary Arsenal in La Coruna, Spain. The Santa 
Barbara action was imported by Santa Barbara 
of America, Ltd. (no longer in business). 

When the Santa Batbara action was available, 
it could be had with either an aluminum alloy or 
steel trigger guard and doorplate, and made to 
handle either standard cartridges of30-06 head 
size or short belted head magnum cartridges. At 
the same time, barreled actions were available 
from a barrel making film in various calibers. 
Lastly, complete rides also were available from 
still another fitm—a stock manufacturer. Nei¬ 
ther the actions, barreled actions or complete 
rifles were on the market very long. 

With a Santa Barbara action in hand just as 


I received it, 1 will attempt to describe it. 

The receiver, bolt and some of the other 
larger parts appear to me to be investment 
castings, although I am not sure. There is, 
however, no valid objection to such castings 
provided suitable steels are used and the cast¬ 
ings are finished and properly heat-treated. 
Like the Centurion and FN actions, the Santa 
Barbara is a near carbon copy of the M98 
action. The advertising literature describes it as 
the “Time-tested, classic Obemdorf-designcd 
rugged Mauser action.” Like the FN, it is an 
improvement over the original M98. The 
thumb notch is omitted, leaving the left receiv¬ 
er wall solid. The stripper-clip guide notch is 
also left ofT and the bridge is left smooth. 

The receiver has the near-full inside collar, 
the bolt has the two large gas-vent holes, the 
slotted left locking lug and the rear safety 
lug—all basic Mauser features. All receiver 
and bolt parts are the same as in the Centurion 
action except for a streamlined bolt sleeve. 


Because the safety was incoiporatcd with the 
trigger mechanism, the usual Mauser-type 
safety was eliminated from the bolt sleeve and 
made smoother in outline by omitting the 
hole for the safety. The top rear of the bolt 
sleeve extends over the cocking piece when it 
is in the fired position, forming a sott of 
shroud to protect it. 

The bolt handle is exactly like the one on 
the Centurion action, with a vety low profile 
to clear a low-mounted scope. 

Oflhand, I would say that this action has a 
stifler mainspring than that used in any of the 
other commercial M98-type actions. 

The trigger mechanism is of the familiar 
type such as made by Timney. It is fully 
adjustable and is housed in an alloy casting. 
The mechanism is attached to the bottom of 
the receiver by a pin through the regular sear 
socket and tightened by a set-screw. The fin¬ 
ger-piece of the trigger is well curved, 
grooved and placed well back in the trigger 


The Santa Barbara Mauser trigger mechanism. Built in a cast alu¬ 
minum housing, this trigger is fully adjustable for weight of pull, take- 
up (creep or sear engagement) and over-travel. Incorporated with 
the trigger mechanism is the plvoting-type tang safety; pulling it 
back locks the sear. There are four set-screws in this trigger, each 
one fitted with lock nuts. Set-screw and lock nut (A) are used only to 
hold the mechanism against the bottom of the receiver tang. The 
set-screw is turned in tight, then the lock nut is tightened so the set¬ 
screw can’t loosen. The stock must be removed before any adjust¬ 
ments can be made. Set-screw (B) adjusts weight of pull. Turning it 
in (clockwise) increases the weight, and vice versa. Set-screw (C) 
adjusts trigger over-travel. It is normally set to stop trigger move¬ 
ment the moment the sear is released. The best way to adjust, or 
set it, is as follows: With the bolt closed and the striker in the fired 
position, turn the screw in until it is stopped, then back It off about 
one-eighth turn and tighten the lock nut. Set-screw (D) controls sear 
engagement. Turning it in (clockwise) reduces engagement, and 
vice versa. It is normally adjusted as follows: With the action closed 
and striker in the fired position, and after the set-screw (C) has been 
set, turn the screw in until stopped, then back it off about one-eighth 
turn and tighten the lock nut. Now, test the trigger by closing the bolt 
smartly a number of times, and if the striker does not stay cocked 
each time the bolt is closed, there is not enough sear engagement, 
and/or the weight of pull is too light. (E) is the safety. These instruc¬ 
tions also apply to the trigger of the Parker-Hale Super Mauser rifle. 
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guard bow. It is adjustable for weight of pull, 
take-up or creep, and over-travel. It has a min- 


The safety is built into the trigger mecha¬ 
nism. It is a pivoting type, its thumb-piece 
positioned on the right side of the tang. Pivot¬ 
ing the safety back locks the trigger and bolt. 
It is convenient to use and quiet in operation. 
Since it pivots instead of sliding, the stock has 
to be slightly cut out to the rear of the thumb- 
piece to give it room to work. 

The very long trigger housing extends 
nearly to the end of the tang, with the rear 
guard screw passing through a hole in the 
housing. This leaves very little area for the 
tang to be solidly bedded into the stock, even 
if a glass-bedding compound is used. For 
more secure bedding, the bottom of the trig¬ 
ger housing at this point should be bedded or 
"bottomed" into the stock instead. 

The steel or alloy trigger guard/magazine 
units are made with a hinged floorplate, its 
latch and release button built into the front of 
the trigger guard bow. The aluminum unit is a 
one-piece casting, while the steel unit has a 
sheet-metal magazine box spot-welded to the 
trigger guard plate. The follower is steel in 
both types. 

The magazine box opening is about 3.380" 
long, adequate for 30-06 length cartridges and 
short belted magnums. For the shorter 308 
family of cartridges, the magazine has a sheet- 
metal spacer fitted into the rear of the box to 
shorten the opening to about 3.00". The alloy 
unit is anodized black, and the steel unit is 
polished and blued. 

1 ordered a Santa Barbara action with the 
steel trigger guard/magazine from a distribu¬ 
tor, and the action I received was generally 
well made. Although the outside surfaces of 
all visible parts were well polished, nothing at 
all was done to the inside surfaces. The bolt 
was so stiff that it was only with great diffi¬ 
culty that it could be opened and closed. In 


taking the firing mechanism out of the bolt, I 
could hardly pull the cocking piece back or 
turn the bolt sleeve. The inside metal surfaces, 
unpolished, had a frosty appearance, as 
though nothing had been done to them after 
manufacture except pickling or sandblasting, 
at a guess. To make this action work smooth¬ 
ly will take a lot of work, though. The action 
became noticeably easier to operate after 
working it a few times. The locking lug race¬ 
ways, and the locking shoulders, will have to 
be polished and lapped; bolt sleeve threads 
will have to be lapped with those inside the 
bolt. The cocking cam notch in the bolt and 
the cam raceway in the receiver need to be 
polished. The inside of the bolt sleeve needs 
to be smoothed out, and it would be a good 
idea to smooth the inside of the bolt also. The 
outside of the bolt needs to be made much 
smoother. The extractor cam surfaces need to 
be polished. 

Earlier, I mentioned the seemingly very 
stiff mainspring used in this action; in check¬ 
ing the striker travel, I found it to be .475" 
instead of the usual .500" for most M98- 
design actions. With the mainspring as stiff as 
it is, 1 believe the sear notch could be cut back 
.100" to reduce striker travel to .375". This 
could easily be done since the safety functions 
on the trigger sear rather than on the cocking 

I have not seen the Santa Barbara alloy 
trigger guard/magazine unit, but the steel unit 
on my action was poorly shaped before being 
polished and blued. The trigger guard bow is 
slab-sided and heavy, and the edges are 
square and sharp. On a light rifle, in 270 or 
larger caliber, the sharp-edged bow could 
really hash up the middle finger on recoil. The 
bow should be reworked, the edges tapered 
off and rounded. 

Also, 1 don’t like the flat-head guard 
screws used on this action. 

With new guard screws and after consider¬ 
able polishing has been done, I would rate the 



Top view of the Santa Barbara action. 


Santa Barbara Mauser action as a suitable one 
on which to build a good sporting rifle. 

The receiver will accept barrels threaded to 
M98 barrel shank and thread specifications. 
The action with alloy guard weighs about 2 J / 4 
pounds, while the steel guard version weighs 
about 3 pounds. It is disassembled and re¬ 
assembled like the Scries 400 FN Mauser 
action. 

The well-known Parker-Hale firm of Birm¬ 
ingham, England, introduced a new high- 
powered sporting rifle in 1967, called the 
Series 1200 Parker-Hale Super Mauser. The 
receiver and bolt of this action are also of 
Spanish manufacture, as well might be the 
trigger. At any rate, the receiver, bolt and trig¬ 
ger mechanism of the Parker-Hale rifle appear 
to be identical to those on the Santa Barbara 
action, and I suspect that both are made in the 
same factory in Spain. 

Since the Parker-Hale Mauser was intro¬ 
duced, various gun magazines reported favor¬ 
ably on it. 
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3. Herter's XK3 and J9 

In the mid-1960s, Herter’s, Inc., began 
importing a centerfire tumbolt action which 
appeared to be a very close copy of the FN 
Mauser Deluxe action, except for its bolt-stop. 
Cataloged as the Mark XK3, it was made in 
Germany and was described in their 1966 cat¬ 
alog as being an “improved modified Mauser 
type action." Actually, it was a modified ver¬ 
sion of the regular M98 large ring action. It 
was of all-steel construction and completely 
finished, with the receiver and magazine parts 
blued and the bolt parts left bright. 

The Mark XK3 bolt had the usual M98 
twin locking lugs, bolt safety lug, long-type 
extractor and guide rib. The bolt handle 
copied the FN low profile to clear a low- 
mounted scope. The safety was in the bolt 
sleeve, its wing toward the left, and it was also 
low enough to clear a low-mounted scope. 

The large ring receiver, tapped for top scope 
mounts, had the usual M98 collar inside. The 

gcr made without the two humps, so it would 
have a single-stage pull instead of a double¬ 
stage let-off. The milled steel combined trigger 
guard magazine had a detachable flooiplate. 

The usual M98 bolt-stop was not used on 
this action; instead, it was fitted with a nearly 
flush combination bolt-stop and ejector. It 
resembled the bolt-stop used on the Browning 
FN action described in another chapter. I have 
only seen one of these actions, and the bolt- 
stop assembly differed from the Browning 
type in that the bolt-stop spring was attached 
to the receiver by a screw. 

These German-made Herter's XK3 actions 
were listed as being available with magazines for 
308 and 30-06 length cartridges, or with the boh 
face and extractor made for the short belted mag¬ 
num cartridges. This action weighed 2 pounds, 9 
ounces. They were marked Made in Germany. 

I did get to examine a specimen of the Hert¬ 
er’s Mark XK3 action at a later date, but this 
action was marked Made in Yugoslavia. It was 
also marked HERTER’S M-XK-3. It also 
bore a monogram, the overlapped figures ZCZ 
within a circle, the trademark of Zavodi Crvena 
Zastava, the leading arms manufacturer in 
Yugoslavia. This probably means that Holer’s 
might have had problems in getting the actions 
made in Germany. The Yugoslavian-made XK3 
action I examined had the conventional M98 
bolt-stop and ejector, a smooth bolt sleeve made 
without safety, a sliding side-tang safety, and an 
all-steel trigger guard magazine with a hinged 
flooiplate. The collar inside the receiver ring is 
slotted on both sides. There may well have been 
other versions of the XK3 action, but the two I 
examined and described above appeared to be 
very well made. 

Herter's 1967 catalog listed still another 
M98-type action. Called the Mark J9, Herter's 


says it was made for them in Yugoslavia. This 
action appears to be exactly like the latest J9 
action, described below, except that the top of 
the receiver ring and bridge arc equal in 
height, flat on top, and with low dovetail 
grooves on each side (about .770" wide) to 
form integral scope mounting bases. I have 
never examined this action. 

One gun writer reported to me that he had a 
rifle with a similar action and so marked 
except for the Herter’s J9 stamping. This was 
obtained in Yugoslavia, in 30-06 caliber, and 
with serial number 48521. The receiver collar 
is slotted on both sides. He also had one of 
Herter's XK3 rifles, quite like the one I 
described except that the collar in the ring is 
cut out only on the right side. 

Now for the most recent of the Herter’s J9 
action. The action I received is stamped on the 
left receiver wall: 

MADE IN YUGOSLAVIA 
This is preceded by the ZCZ-within-a-cir- 
cle trademark. The serial number, stamped on 



Trigger and safety mechanism of Herter’s J9 
action. Arrow points to the trigger adjustment 
screw. Turning this screw clockwise reduces 
sear engagement and shortens trigger pull. 


the lower right comer of the receiver ring, 
would be hidden if the action were in the 
stock. The last three digits of the serial num¬ 
ber are also stamped on the bottom of the bolt 
handle and on the trigger guard. 

The Herter’s catalog listed three J9 actions: 
the SSMI No. I for cartridges of 308 length, 
SSM2 No. 2 for those 30-06 length cartridges, 
and SSM3 No. 3 for short belted magnums. 
J9 barreled actions and complete J9 rifles in 
various calibers were also listed. 

Briefly, Herter’s J9 action is a modified and 
modernized version of the large ring M98 
actions, made entirely of steel. It has the full 
receiver collar like the M98, and it is threaded 
the same. It has the M98 bolt fitted with a low- 
profile bolt handle. It has a solid left wall and a 
M98 bolt-stop and ejector. The bolt sleeve is 
of the modem FN type, without safety. The 
trigger guard'magazine box is all-steel and the 
steel doorplate is hinged. The flooiplate latch 
lies in the front of the trigger guard bow. The 
trigger follows the M98 military type, but it 
has a single-stage pull. A sheet-metal sliding 
safety, fined to the right side of the receiver 
tang, locks the scar and bolt when pulled back. 

Here arc the specifications of the J9 action I 
received, which 1 assume to be the SSMI No. 1: 


Weight. 46 oz 

Length. 8.50" 

Receiver ring dia. 1.408" 

Bolt travel. 4.40" 

Magazine length (inside). 3.215" 

Bolt length . 6.115" 


(The standard M98 bolt is 6.375" long.) 

From the above specifications, it can be 
seen that this action has the same approximate 
dimensions as the M24 Yugoslavian action 
described in the chapter “Mauser Model 98.” 
In that chapter, I described this action as one 
having the odd breeching, in that the project¬ 
ing lips on the left side of the cartridge recess 
rim are absent, letting the barrel be breeched 
closer to the bolt. This also required the face 
of the barrel to be notched for the extractor. 
All illustrations of the J9 bolt head in Herter’s 
catalogs show it without these lips, and the J9 
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Left-side view of the XK3 action showing the nearly flush five-piece bolt-stop. These parts 
are: bolt-stop with its serrated thumbpiece, ejector arm pivoted to the bolt-stop on a pin and 
bolt-stop/ejector spring, which is held against the receiver by a screw. This bolt-stop is almost 
the same as that used on the FN Browning tumbolt rifle action. 


action I have also has a bolt without these lips. 
I can only conclude, therefore, that the J9 
action has a bolt and a receiver that are copies 
of the M24 Yugoslavian action. Not having 
had a chance to examine and measure the 
SSM2 and SSM3 J9 actions, I can only 
assume that they have a longer magazine to 
handle 30-06 length cartridges, or arc made 
on the longer regular M98 action and also fit¬ 
ted with a 30-06 length magazine. 

The J9 action I received has a number of 
faults. The bridge was so poorly machined 


that it would be very difficult to anach a scope 
mount base on it level with the front mount 
base. The top left side of the bridge is not 
machined down far enough, and the machin¬ 
ing that was done is not at all accurate. Such 
poor and inadequate work is inexcusable. 

The surfaces that were polished, which 
include almost all outside surfaces, were care¬ 
lessly done on a soft polishing wheel, leaving 
the edges rounded and holes dished out. 
Despite this heavy buffing after initial rough 
polishing, tool and polishing marks are still 


present under the high sheen. Parts which 
should have been left together during the pol¬ 
ishing, such as the bolt-stop spring in the bolt- 
stop. were polished separately, and all their 
edges were rounded off. The bolt-stop spring 
also appears to have been bent, and then par¬ 
tially straightened again. 

The extractor collar is clamped so tightly 
around the bolt that the bolt handle can only be 
raised and lowered with considerable effort. 

of the bolt handle—a flaw that makes it appear as 
though the bolt handle was welded onto the bolt 

1 view this with suspicion. The trigger is so 
tight in the sear, and the sear so tight on the 
receiver, that when the trigger is pulled back it 
stays there. Certainly, some of these faults can 
be corrected by the amateur gunsmith, but 
they should not have been present in the first 
place. It is the poorest commercial centerfire 
tumbolt action I have seen. Perhaps not all J9 
actions are so poorly made as the one I got, 
but in making my evaluation of this one, I 
could never recommended this action. 

1 have no idea of how many of these varied 
J9 actions were sold by Herter’s before these 
actions were discontinued or before Herter's 
went out of business. Because they were 
priced quite low and because the Herter’s cat¬ 
alog praised them to the sky, there must have 
been quite a few. Some readers of this book 
will probably have one, and 1 can tell you no 
more about them than what 1 have told here. 


4. Ackley Mauser 

In about the mid-1960s, P.O. Ackley 
announced that M98 actions bearing his name 
would soon be available. The late Mr. Ackley, 
one of America’s leading gunsmiths, had a 
very high regard for the M98 action design. 
He had arranged for a firm in Japan to make 
his actions, a very close copy of the latest FN 
Mauser. The most interesting part of the 
announcement was that a true left-hand 
Mauser action was to be made, as well as the 
normal right-hand type. To the best of my 
knowledge, this was to be the first true com¬ 
mercial left-hand M98 action ever made. 

As so frequently happens, good things 
often fail to last, and such was the case with 
Ackley’s Japanese-made actions. To prepare 
a story on these actions 1 got two of them for 


study, but I also phoned Ackley for additional 
information. I learned, sadly, that only some 
150 of them had been made, 50 of them left- 
hand ones, before the Japanese firm making 


them went bankrupt! That was also the end of 
the Ackley Mauser. 

Anyway, since I had two of his right-hand 
actions (I never had the opportunity to exam- 
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ine the left-hand version), I’ll briefly describe 
them. First off, they are marked, on the left 
receiver wall: 

P.O. ACKLEY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

The serial number, preceded by No., is 
stamped on the right side of the receiver ring. 
The words MADE IN JAPAN are stamped 
on the flat area under the receiver ring. My 
two actions have four-digit serial numbers. 

To describe the Ackley Mauser action in 
detail would be to repeat what has already 
been written about the FN, Centurion and 
Santa Barbara actions, but as can be seen in 
the illustrations, the Ackley differs in minor 
respects. While the FN has a long, slender, 
swept-back bolt handle, and the Centurion 
and Santa Barbara have shorter, heavier han¬ 
dles, the Ackley bolt handle is a close copy of 
the Model 70 Winchester handle. It has a low 
profile to clear the lowest mounted scopes, 
with a stem that is rather heavy and swept 
back in a double curve, ending in a pear- 
shaped grasping ball. This bolt handle shape 
has become immensely popular, most shoot¬ 
ers preferring it over any other. I feel the same 
way. 

The Ackley receiver is tapped for the many 
popular top-mount scope bases and for a 
receiver sight. Unlike recent FN actions, the 
Ackley receiver has the near-full inside collar, 
slotted only for the extractor. The Ackley 
action has the smooth, shrouded bolt sleeve of 
the later FN. 


The Ackley Mauser action is made entirely 
of steel. The trigger guard and magazine box 
are a one-piece steel unit. The floorplate is 
hinged to the front of the magazine box, the 
latch positioned just forward of the trigger 
guard bow. The latch button is quite large, 
making it easy to unlatch with a finger. On 
one of my Ackley actions, the guard bow is 
neatly narrowed. One of the two has a milled 
steel follower; the other an alloy one. The 
magazine box opening is 3.355", long enough 
to accept the standard and belted magnum 
cartridge of30-06 length. 

The trigger housing is also made of steel. 
One action has a trigger adjustable only for 
weight of pull and sear engagement, while the 
other one is adjustable for over-travel as well. 
The safety, part of the trigger mechanism, is 
the pivoting type with a large serrated button 
alongside the tang. When tipped back, the 
sear and bolt are locked. 

I don’t know how the Ackley receivers 
were made, or of what kind of steel, but they 
appear to be machined from forgings rather 
than from an investment or other type of cast¬ 
ing. All the parts appear to be well made and 
finished. The bolt fits snugly in the receiver, 
and there’s a minimum of wobble when the 
bolt is opened. 1 tried to put the Ackley bolts 
in other M98 actions, and the bolts from these 
actions in the Ackley receiver, but none 
would interchange. The Ackley bolt body is 
about .705" in diameter. Both of my Ackley 
actions were fitted with barrels by Ackley in 



Trigger mechanism of the Japanese-made 
Ackley Mauser action: (A) safety, (B) bolt 
lock (part of the safety). (C) tightening screw. 
(D) weight of pull adjustment screw, (E) trig¬ 
ger stop or over-travel adjustment screw, 
and (F) sear engagement adjustment screw. 

17-250 caliber. Both functioned well, al¬ 
though a couple of bugs had to be worked out. 
There are certainly enough different M98- 
type actions on the market today, but there is 
room for another good one, especially a left- 
handed one. 


5. Brevex Magnum Mauser 

Made in France and once imported into the 
United States by Tradewinds, Inc., the Brevex 
is the only true magnum Mauser action that 
had been available to American gunsmiths 
since before WWII. 

The first Mauser magnum action was prob¬ 
ably developed shortly after 1900, and most 
likely it was initially developed in the Mauser 
plant in Obemdorf, Germany. It came about 
as a result of employing the standard M98 
Mauser action for increasingly larger car- 

German and British sportsmen were proba¬ 
bly responsible for the magnum when, for 
economy reasons, they wanted bolt-action 
rifles chambered for large-bore cartridges 
which, ordinarily, were available only in 
heavy double-barreled rifles. These large dou¬ 
ble rifle cartridges were usually rimmed, but 
for use in a bolt-action rifle, a whole new 
series of similar rimless cartridges was 
designed. Some of the British cartridges for 
which the magnum Mauser action was used: 
404 Rimless Nitro-Express; 416 Rigby; 425 
Westley-Richards Magnum; 500 Rimless Jef¬ 
fery, and 505 Gibbs Rimless Magnum. The 


calibers just mentioned also indicate some of 
the prominent British gunmakers using the 
M98 magnum Mauser action. Some Gcnnan 
cartridges also required the magnum action, 
but they are not so well known. 

Such cartridges not only had large diameter 
cases and bullets, but some of them were 
nearly 4" overall. Thus, a longer, larger and 
stronger action than the standard M98 was 
needed. The original Mauser magnum action 
was 9.25" long, made with a very heavy 
receiver ring, and with a magazine arrange¬ 
ment appropriate to the cartridge to be used. 


In many cases, the magazine box extended 
below the stock line. Other than these fea¬ 
tures, these magnum actions were essentially 
the same as the regular M98 action. A few of 
these Mauser-made magnum actions (they 
were also made by other firms) were used by 
some American gunsmiths, but not many of 

The big swing to custom-made rifles didn’t 
begin until after the end of WWII, and then 
almost every amateur and professional gun¬ 
smith got into the act. The French-made 
Brevex Magnum Mauser action was intro- 
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duced into the U.S. in 1955 to meet a demand 
for such an action. 

Two Brevex magnum actions were origi¬ 
nally introduced; the M300 for such common 
belted magnum cartridges as the 300 and 375 
H&H Magnums, and the M400 for the 416 
Rigby and its like. Both actions were the same 
except for the bolt face recess and extractor. 
Shortly afterward, batreled actions in 300 
H&H Magnum, 375 H&H Magnum and 416 
Rigby were made available. The Tradewinds 
catalog of the late 1960s listed only the M400 
atapriceof$160. 

Here are the specifications for the M400 
Brevex Magnum Mauser action: 


Weight.. 53 oz. 

Length. 9.25" 

Receiver-ring diameter. 1.50" 

Bolt diameter.700" 

Bolt Travel . 4.975" 

Striker Travel.550" 

Magazine Length. 3.925" 

Magazine-well width.665" 

Bolt-face recess. 

(for 416 Rigby cartridge) 

Diameter .590" 

Depth.060" 

Guard-screw spacing. 8.25" 


Barrel shank & thread dia. 29x2mm 
(1.141"x approx. 12.7 V-threads per inch) 
Comparing these figures with those for the 
M98 military action, it isn't hard to visualize 
the Brevex as being a very large and massive 
action. According to the importer, the Brevex 
receiver and bolt are made of chrome-vanadi¬ 
um steel, heat-treated for maximum strength 
and durability. The receiver ring is extra thick 
and large to give maximum support to the bolt 
and to allow a large-diameter barrel shank to 
be used. The receiver ring has the regular 
M98 collar, except that it is slotted on both 
left and right. 

The Brevex bolt, necessarily longer than 
the standard M98 boh, is otherwise just like it. 
It does, however, have a gas vent hole in the 
left side of the receiver, which regular 



Underneath view of the Brevex magnum bolt 
head: (A) extractor. (B) dual-opposed lock¬ 
ing lugs, and (C) twin gas-vent holes. 

Mausers do not. 

The low safety, located in the top of the 
bolt sleeve, permits low scope mounting, as 
does the low-profile bolt handle. The receiver 
ring and bridge are tapped for scope mounts. 
The trigger is of standard M98 pattern, but lias 
only one hump for a single-stage let-off. Cus¬ 
tom single-stage adjustable triggers made for 
the M98 can be fitted to the Brevex action. A 
double-set trigger could also be installed. 

The trigger guard/magazine assembly is all 
steel. The milled guard bow is welded to the 
very thick-walled magazine box. The welding 


is well done and doesn’t show when the mag¬ 
azine is in the stock. Like the magnum 
Mauser actions, the Brevex magazine box is 
quite deep, and this, combined with a heavy 
and slightly hollowed out floorplate, gives the 
action a definite belly. The very strong maga¬ 
zine floorplate is hinged to the front of the 
magazine box, its latch lying in the front of 
the guard bow. 

The Brevex Magnum action 1 received was 
well made. The only marking on it was the 
word FRANCE and the serial number 
stamped on the bottom flat of the receiver 

Printed on the box in which this action was 
packed are the words Manufactured by 
BREVEXSURESNES-France. In bold let¬ 
ters on both sides of the box is printed Brevex 
Magnum Action. The only true full sized, 
commercial MAGNUM ACTION being 
built in the entire world today. This is no 
longer true although the Brevex was the only 
true “Mauser” magnum action made. 

At the time I received my Brevex action, 
the importer told me that these actions were in 
very limited supply. Since that time, this large 
action seemed to have disappeared. 1 imagine, 
though, that there are still gunsmiths in France 
who will build magnum rifles on this action. 

Seven commercial M98 Mauser-type 
actions are described and shown. Most of 
them were available at the time this book was 
first published (1971). However, to the best of 
my knowledge, only the Mark X action may be 
available on a limited basis because political 
turmoil in the former Yugoslavia has sus¬ 
pended commercial production. The remain¬ 
der of them arc either not being made any 
more or not being imported into the United 
States. This is also true for the Parker-Hale 
tumbolt rifle which was built on a Spanish- 
made M98 Mauser action similar to the Santa 
Barbara action. As for the Ackley left-hand 
Mauser action and the Brevex Mauser, I do 
not believe we will ever see these actions 
available again. 
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The FIRM OF O.F. Mossbcrg & Sons of 
North Haven, Connecticut, has been in the arms 
making business since 1919. Most shooters are 
familiar with the wide variety of low-cost 22 
rimfire rifles and bolt-action shotguns they have 
been turning out for more than a half-century, 
but few people remember that Mossbcrg began 
by making a four-shot pistol. In recent times, 
Mossbcrg has branched out to produce some 
higher priced guns, including an excellent slide- 
action shotgun and a couple of centerflre rifles. 

Their first venture into the ccntcrfire turn- 
bolt line was the Model 800 announced in 
1966. At that time, it listed for just under S100. 
Carl H. Benson, an employee of the Mossberg 
firm, designed the M800 action. Since Moss¬ 
bcrg had long produced low- to medium- 
priced guns, the new ccntcrfire tumbolt action 
and rifle was designed to enter into the same 
market. Thus, it was designed to be easily pro¬ 
duced with no frills to jack up the price. 

The M800 bolt-action repeating rifle was 
originally made only in the 243 and 308 calibers, 
two vety popular calibers at that time. They still 
are for that matter. It was made with a 22" 
sporter-weight barrel that weighed about 6.5 
pounds and was fitted with open sights. It had a 
four-shot non-dctachablc magazine with a 
hinged floorplate, and the receiver was drilled 
and tapped for scope mounts and receiver sights. 
To the barreled action was fitted a well designed 
and finished stock, and eveiything considered, 
the M800 was well worth the price asked for it. 

In 1968, Mossbcrg began making the M800 
fitted with a heavy straight-tapered barrel. They 
called this rifle the M800 Varmint-Target. It 
was made in the 22-250 and 243 calibers. The 
barrel was drilled and tapped to accept target 
scope bases and a target front sight base. A 
fuller dimensioned stock was also made for it 
About this time, the 22-250 caliber was also 
added to the M800 spotter line. The barrel on 
the varmint rifle is 24" long and tapered from 
1.125" at the breech to .850" at the muzzle. 
Weight of this rifle is 9.5 pounds. 

The M800 Action 

The receiver of the Mossberg M800 is 
machined from a single piece of chrome-moly 


steel. It is threaded up front to accept the flat- 
ended barrel shank with the separate recoil 
lug positioned between the barrel and the 
receiver. The receiver ring is 1.245" in diame¬ 
ter, 1.625" long from the front of the ejection 
port to the front of the receiver, and the left 
wall thickness is .235". The reason for the 
long ring is that a space of around 1.135" is 
needed into which the locking lug recesses are 
made. The receiver bridge is the same diame¬ 
ter as the receiver ring. Beneath the receiver 
ring, there is a flat-bottomed rib about .450" 
wide and a similar one beneath the tang. Both 
of these short ribs provide a flat surface of 
contact with the stock, and it is into these ribs, 
which appear to be integral with the receiver, 
that the front and rear guard screws are 
threaded. In addition, the front rib provides an 
anchorage for the front of the magazine. 

The bolt body appears to be of one-piece 
construction. At the front of the bolt, six lock¬ 
ing lugs arc machined into it. There are three 
rows of them, two in each row, with the front 
three considerably larger than the rear three. 
The three rows are not evenly spaced. Only 
two of them, in the rear circle, are the same 
size. One of the front lugs has been reduced in 
width in order to fit the extractor, and one in the 
rear is almost divided in two by the bolt-stop 
slot. It is not a neat appearing arrangement. 

The face of the bolt is recessed for the car¬ 
tridge head, with the claw extractor fitted in 
one side of it and a plunger ejector fitted 
inside of it. Both the extractor and ejector are 
activated by small coil springs. 

The bolt handle is of unusual shape. It is of 
low profile to clear a low-mounted scope, but 
in doing so its shank was made quite thin and 
oddly shaped. Besides this, the shank is also 
quite short, and it is swept forward rather than 
back as are the bolt handles of most bolt-action 
rifles. Nevertheless, the root of the bolt handle 
does provide a safety lug by being engaged in a 
notch in the receiver when the bolt is closed. 

The striker is light in weight and made in 
one piece. The rear end of it is larger than the 
rest, and this portion is hollow to accept the 
short but powerful mainspring. If it were not 
so long, this striker would resemble a striker 


in some semi-automatic pistols. On the out¬ 
side of the rear end is a projection which fits 
into the cocking cam notch cut into the rear of 
the bolt body, and on raising the bolt handle 
the striker is cocked. 

The M800 bolt sleeve (Mossberg calls this 
part the bolt cap) is threaded into the rear of the 
bolt body. This part is not drilled through and is 
more like a plug than a cap or sleeve. Anyway, 
this part serves as the backing for the main¬ 
spring, as a gas shield, and as a base to mount 
the sliding safety. From the threaded plug, the 
bolt sleeve extends rearward in a gentle angle, 
and on this surface, and in a slot cut into it, is 
the safety with a laige serrated thumb-piece or 
button. It is made in two parts with a screw con¬ 
necting the button to an under part which holds 
the safety in place. A small spring-backed 
plunger provides ON and OFF tension to it. 

To prevent the bolt sleeve from turning 
when the bolt is open, a lock is provided in the 
bolt sleeve. This lock is a small spring-backed 
plunger positioned in a hole in the front of the 
bolt sleeve to catch into a notch in the rear of 
the bolt body when the bolt is open. When the 
bolt is closed, this lock plunger is depressed by 
the receiver edge, thus allowing the bolt to be 
operated. This lock is not too unlike the bolt 
sleeve lock used in the M98 Mauser action, 
only the M800 lock is not nearly so rugged. 

The trigger mechanism consists mainly of a 
black plastic housing, trigger, sear, and the pins 
and springs to hold and put tension on these 
parts. The assembly is held in place under the 
receiver by a cross-pin at the rear and by a 
heavy screw through the front of the housing. 
There arc no adjustment screws for the trigger. 
The scar doubles as the bolt-stop with the 
underside of the bolt body grooved to slide over 
it. The sear also serves as a guide to the bolt. 
The trigger is so made to hold up the sear when 
the action is cocked, to release the sear when the 
trigger is pulled back a short distance, to pull the 
sear out of the path of the bolt when the trigger 
is pulled further back, and to be blocked by the 


(Above) The Mossberg Model 800V Varmint 
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safely when it is slid back to the ON or SAFE 
position. It is all a simple arrangement suitable 
for a hunting rifle, although most shooters 
would have preferred something better. The 
trigger guard bow is an integral part of the trig¬ 
ger housing, and this is an unusual feature in a 
high-powered bolt-action rifle. 

The barreled action is held in the stock by 
two screws. The rear one, the smaller of the 
two, is positioned in a hole about a half-inch 
behind the trigger housing. The stock is fitted 
with an escutcheon for the head of this screw, 
and this escutcheon is threaded so that the screw 
won’t fall out when the rifle is disassembled. 
The larger front screw, which can be called the 
front guard screw, is fitted through a threaded 
hole in the front of the magazine plate so that it 
won't be lost either. Both screws thread into the 
rib on the bonom of the receiver. The magazine 
plate is inlettcd into the stock and extends rear¬ 
ward to fit into a groove in front of the trigger 
housing. To this plate, which has an opening in 


it the size of the magazine box, is hinged the 
flooiplate. A latch at the rear of the magazine 
plate allows the flooiplate to be opened and 
locked closed. Both the magazine plate and the 
flooiplate are steel stampings. 

Between these plates and the receiver, a 
very interesting magazine is positioned. It is a 
box magazine made of steel, and I would class 
it as a hybrid between a single-column and a 
staggered-column magazine. I will explain. As 
mentioned, this magazine box is made of 
steel—two layers of spring-tempered sheet 
steel fotmed and spot-welded into a box. The 
outer layer has no function except to strength¬ 
en the whole unit and to position the box in the 
magazine opening in the receiver, an opening 
that has no cartridge guide lips as do most oth¬ 
er bolt-action rifles with non-detachable stag- 
gcred-column magazines. The inner box is the 
functioning one, and it is the one that has the 
caitridge guide lips formed in its upper edge. 
About a half-inch below these lips, both sides 


of the inner box are bent inward so that the lips 
are closer together than the diameter of the car¬ 
tridge case, making the lips function like those 
in a normal single-column box magazine. In 
addition, the follower and the W-shaped fol¬ 
lower spring are also of the single-column 
type, with the follower narrow and flat on top. 
Thus, on top, the M800 magazine is a single¬ 
column type, while below the tapered sides it 
is a staggered-column type. 

When the cartridges are inserted into this 
magazine, each one is pressed down, spread¬ 
ing the springy sides of the inner box apart. 
When the next cartridge is pressed into the 
magazine, the one below it then moves to one 
side to start the staggered mode. What this 
magazine does is to position the top cartridge 
in a central and straight line with the chamber. 
Besides all this, rounded ridges pressed into 
the sides of the box at the shoulder location of 
the cartridges prevent the cartridges from 
moving forward when the rifle recoils from 
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firing. The magazine box is also securely 
affixed to the receiver—at the front by a lip on 
the magazine fitting into a groove cut into the 
receiver rib, and at the rear by a longer lip fit¬ 
ted between the trigger housing and the 
receiver, and tightened in place by the trigger 

Takedown and Assembly 

Open the bolt and make sure the chamber 
and magazine are empty. Remove the bolt by 
pulling the trigger back. The bolt can be 
replaced in the receiver without holding the 
trigger back, and if the handle is not correctly 
aligned after the bolt has been inserted, the 
bolt can be rotated in either direction until the 
scar engages in the bolt-stop groove. 

To disassemble the bolt, proceed as follows: 
Remove the bolt from receiver. With your fin¬ 
gernail or a small tool, depress the bolt sleeve 
lock plunger all the way down and turn the bolt 
sleeve counterclockwise. Since the lock plun¬ 
ger will not pass the striker slot in the bolt 
without it being held down, it is best to remove 
it entirely at this point. With the lock plunger 
removed, unscrew the bolt sleeve from the 
bolt. Before removing the bolt sleeve, carefitl- 
ly note the position of the lock plunger so that 
it can be reinserted the same way when the bolt 
is reassembled. With the bolt sleeve removed, 
remove the mainspring and the striker. The 
safety parts can be removed from the bolt 
sleeve by turning out the screw in the center of 
the safety button, allowing the safety to come 
apart. Reassemble in reverse older. 

Do not remove the extractor or ejector 


unless absolutely necessary. However, if it is 
necessary to do so, remove the ejector by dri¬ 
ving out the small cross-pin that holds it in 
place. Remove the extractor by using a very 
small screwdriver to depress the extractor 
plunger and then lift the extractor out. Re¬ 
assemble in reverse order. 

To separate the stock from the action and bar¬ 
rel, proceed as follows: Turn the rear guard screw 
until it is loosened from the receiver. If you want 
this screw all the way out, it must be turned out. 
Turn out the front guard screw all the way and 
then turn it back in about two turns. Grasp the 
guard screw, carefully raise the magazine plate 
out of the stock and slide it forward to disengage 
it from the trigger housing. Now die stock can be 

dtat the trigger guard bow is a part of the trigger 
housing, and it slips out of the stock with the 


action. Reassemble in reverse order. 

To remove the magazine, turn out the large 
screw that holds the trigger housing to the 
receiver and tip the digger housing back—the 
magazine can then be worked rearward until 
its front end separates from the receiver at 
which time it can be entirely removed. To 
remove the entire trigger housing and mecha¬ 
nism at this point, slip off the spring clip from 
the trigger housing pin, remove the pin. and 
the entire assembly can be removed. Re¬ 
assemble in reverse order. If you want to dis¬ 
assemble the trigger mechanism just remove 
the pins and springs, being careful to note 
their position and not to lose them. 

Comments 

It has been my good fortune to have 
owned, used and worked on a great many 
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ccnterfirc tumbolt rifles. Each one has 
added to the gun knowledge that I have 
stored away either in my mind or on paper 
and film. And when 1 had chances to repair 
or alter these rifles, I also gained consider¬ 
able knowledge of the rifle, thus noting 
whatever weaknesses and faults it had. I 
also listen to the owner tell of his experi¬ 
ences with that particular rifle. If there arc 
several rifle shooters in my area who use 
the same make and model rifle, just listen¬ 
ing to them can tell me a lot about that rifle. 
The point is that until just recently I knew 
of no one in my entire area who owned a 
Mossbcrg M800, nor did I ever see one in 
any sporting goods or hardware store, or at 
any of the many gun shows I attended in the 
75-mile radius of my home. That means 
that I have to base the following comments 
on what 1 learned from examining just one 
M800—the M800 Varmint-Target rifle pic¬ 
tured here. Oh, yes. I’ve read a number of 
test and evaluation reports on this rifle in 
various gun magazines when the rifle was 
first introduced, but that was not the nitty- 
gritty information that I was looking for. 

With no Mossbcrg M800 rifles for me to 
learn from, I was not sure what its faults and 
weaknesses were. However, by following the 
history of this rifle, it is apparent that it did 
have them. This is not to fault its designer 
because he had to design it with low-cost pro¬ 
duction in mind. One reason I believe this 
rifle had several weak points is that only a 
short time passed before Mossbcrg intro¬ 
duced the Model 810, a rifle of the same gen¬ 
eral appearance as the M800, but with a 


number of major changes in the action. 
Another reason is that Mossberg discontin¬ 
ued manufacturing the M800, as well as the 
M810 and RM7 models, after only a few 

No matter, there are features about this 
action that I like and others that I dislike. I 
think the magazine design is good, at least it 
certainly looks fine to me. I also like the 
design of the striker, mainspring and the bolt 
sleeve, although I would much rather see it 
shortened at least 'h". The safety is ox, but I 
would rather have it attached to the receiver 
tang, then reshaping the bolt sleeve into a 
knurled threaded plug. I'd rig the safety to 
also lock the bolt. I’d also like to sec at least 
one gas vent hole near the front of the bolt. I 
do not think it is a good idea to make the trig¬ 
ger housing from plastic, especially not for a 
big game hunting rifle. On a bolt-action cen- 
terfirc rifle, I do not like to have the sear also 
serve as the bolt-stop. The irregular pattern of 
the locking lugs on the M800 bolt turns me 
off. The bolt handle is an odd thing, too. 

Otherwise, the M800 that I obtained func¬ 
tions well. The magazine is easy to load and 
cartridges feed from it smoothly. A bit more 
camming movement could have been provid¬ 
ed on closing the bolt, although it is sufficient 
on opening the bolt. I had no problem operat¬ 
ing the bolt. The trigger pull was just under 4 
pounds and that suited me. The safety func¬ 
tioned as it should, and it was silent. 

Earlier I mentioned the Mossberg Models 
810 and RM7. The actions of these two rifles 
arc spin-offs from the M800, but yet so differ¬ 
ent inside that I cannot include them as part of 


this chapter. They will have to wait for anoth- 

In addition to the M800 standard sportcr and 
the M800 Vaimint-Target rifle, Mossbcrg also 
briefly produced two more models on the same 
action. They were the M800 Caibine with 20" 
barrel and a full-length Mannlicher-styled 
stock in calibers 22-250,243 and 308, plus tire 
M800 Deluxe sportcr with 24" barrel and a 
stock dressed up with a rosewood forend tip 
and grip cap in calibers 22-250,243 and 308. 
These two rifles were only made a short time 
between 1969 and 1972. For a short time, tire 
standard sporter, Varmint-Target and the 
Deluxe M800 models were also made in the 
222-caliber. All were discontinued in 1972. 

The Mossberg Model 800 was, from the 
start, faced with some stiff competition from 
the Remington Model 788. In almost every 
way, the Model 788 was a better rifle than the 
Mossberg M800 in design, construction, and 

M800 was discontinued. The other two Moss¬ 
berg centeriire bolt-action rifles that followed 
it, namely the 810 and the RM7, had no 
chance either. 

Markings 

The Mossbcrg M800 rifle that I examined 
is marked as follows: 

On top of the barrel is stamped: 

MOSSBERG 
MADE IN U.S.A. 

NORTH HAVEN, CONN. 

The serial number is stamped on the left 
side of the receiver ring. 
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An ENTIRE BOOK could be written about 
Charles Newton and his adult lifetime interest 
in designing, developing and producing new 
cartridges and rifles. Perhaps someone has 
done it. Much has been written about his car¬ 
tridges, but we really do not know much 
about the two tumbolt rifles he designed and 
produced, and even less about the man him¬ 
self and the details of his efforts to get his 
designs manufactured. It is a story yet to be 
told about a man far ahead of his time in the 
cartridges he designed, and of his few suc¬ 
cesses and of his many failures. In this chap¬ 
ter, I am going to limit my discussion strictly 
to the first firearms action that he designed 
and manufactured, an action that is now 
known as the Original Newton action. 

Before describing the Original Newton 
action, a brief introduction is needed. Charles 
Newton first became interested in high-veloc¬ 
ity rifle cartridges, and his work along this line 
led him to develop the 22 Savage Hi-Power 
and the 250-3000 cartridges which the Savage 
Arms Company adopted and made famous. 
Newton then went on to design and develop 
much more powerful cartridges, the two prin¬ 
cipal ones being the 256 Newton and the 30 
Newton. This all took place prior to 1914. He 
evidently was not satisfied with the commer¬ 
cial and militaiy tumbolt actions being made 
at that time—the result was that he designed 
his own action, one that was strong and safe 
enough to handle his newly designed high- 
powered cartridges. Thus was bom the New¬ 
ton tumbolt action. This done, Newton then 
organized and established a company to make 
the actions, and rifles built on them, and issued 
a catalog to open a market for them. This was 
in 1914. The firm was named The Newton 
Arms Company, and it was established in 
Newton’s home town of Buffalo, N.Y. 

The Newton Action 

Charles Newton’s original action was a 
well thought out and designed tumbolt with a 
staggered-column box magazine. It was built 
especially to handle the powerful rimless bot¬ 
tle-necked cartridges that he had designed and 


was promoting. The action featured a one- 
piece bolt with interrupted lockings lugs on the 
front of it, a bolt handle and safety that needed 
no alterations for a low-mounted scope on the 
rifle, double-set triggers, a hinged doorplate 
and a clever takedown system. 

Other than the Mauser-type extractor, New¬ 
ton's action had very little mechanically in 
common with any of the existing tumbolt 
actions of that period, the chief ones at that 
time being the Mauser M98, Springfield 
M1903, and the P17 Enfield. As we shal I see, it 
was not an action that was easily made. I can 
imagine that the greater part of the manufactur¬ 
ing plant, most of the machinery in it, and most 
of the labor and mental effort were given over 
to producing the action as compared to the 
making of the barrels and stocks. The action 
was the heart of the Newton rifle, and I can 
imagine that its inventor wanted it made right. 

The receiver of the Newton action is not too 
unlike that of the Model 98 Mauser. It seems to 
have been machined from a one-piece forging 
and is flat-bottomed except for a short section at 
the front of the receiver ring. There is a heavy 
recoil lug under the receiver ring. Both the right 
and left receiver walls arc substantial, much as 
with the Model 70 Winchester action. The 
receiver ring is IVs" long, and tlic receiver bridge 
l*/i6". The front of the receiver ring is threaded 
with square-type threads to accept the barrel 
shank. There is no barrel abutment ring inside the 
receiver ring as in the M98 Mauser receiver, 
rather the breech end of the barrel is coned. The 
extractor cut in the barrel breech extends clear 
across its face rather than just on the right side 
where the extractor is positioned, with a gas 
escape hole in the left receiver wall in line with it 
The Bolt 

The bolt is of one-piece machined con¬ 
struction, probably made from a forging. Up 
front, it has a dual set of opposed locking 
lugs; four narrow lugs on the left which 
engage in a matching set of shoulders in the 
top of the receiver ring, and three similar lugs 
on the right which engage in shoulders in the 
bottom of the receiver. Each set of lugs pro¬ 


ject beyond the bolt body, and this requires 
that raceways be made in the receiver for the 
bolt to move rearward and forward. 

The extractor is of the standard one-piece 
Mauser type that does not rotate as the bolt is 
opened and closed, and it is held in place on the 
boh by a collar. A lip just to the rear of the hook 
engages in a groove in the edge of the bolt head. 
The reason why there are only three locking lugs 
on the right side is to make room for this lip. 

The bolt has the usual Mauser recessed 
face, with part of the rim of the recess cut 
away. As the bolt feeds a cartridge from the 
magazine, the head of the cartridge rises 
directly into the recess and becomes engaged 
with the extractor hook at the same time. 
Today this is called controlled feeding. This 
feature prevents double loading, which means 
that the bolt cannot feed another cartridge 
from the magazine unless it has gotten rid of 
the previous one. This is a mighty good fea¬ 
ture on a hunting rifle. 

Charles Newton provided the bolt of this 
action with dual-opposed safety lugs. These lugs 
are rather small, but they do provide an adequate 
measure of safety should the front locking lugs 
or the receiver ring fail for some reason. These 
safety lugs are located about an inch forward of 
the bolt handle collar and arc in line with the reg¬ 
ular locking lugs. Each of these lugs are only 
about .060" in height above the bolt body and 
engage the upper and lower front edges of the 
receiver bridge when the action is closed. 

A square-edged collar surrounds the rear 
end of the bolt with the bolt handle made as an 
integral part of it. The rear end of the receiver 
bridge is recessed for the entrance of this collar, 
and this affords a good seal around the bolt, all 
except for the left locking lug raceway. Here, 
Mr. Newton would have been wise to have 
provided a flange on the left side of the bolt 
sleeve to close off the entire raceway. The bolt 


(Above) An original Newton rifle except that the 
open sights have been removed from the barrel. 
This rifle bears serial No. 3541 and is cham¬ 
bered lor the 256 Newton cartridge. 
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handle has a very low profile, although 1 doubt 
very much if Newton had low scope mounting 
in mind when he designed it. The root of the 
bolt handle and the notch for it in the receiver 
also serve as an additional safety lug. Initial 
extraction camming power is provided when 
the bolt is opened by the root of the bolt handle 
coming into contact with an angled surface on 
the rear of the receiver bridge. 

The overall design of the striker mechanism 
is good. The striker, or firing pin if you wish to 
call it that, is of simple one-piece construction. 
It has a collar near its front end to retain the 
mainspring, and it is threaded into the rear end 
for a nut. The bolt sleeve is threaded into the 
rear of the bolt body with left-hand threads. 
There is the usual cocking cam which fits part¬ 
ly inside the bolt sleeve and over the rear of the 
striker and the assembly; that is, the striker, 
mainspring, bolt sleeve and cocking cam are 
held together by the threaded nut on the rear of 
the striker. Provisions arc provided to keep the 
striker from turning in the cocking cam and 
the nut from turning on the striker. Inside the 
bolt sleeve, there is a spring-backed plunger 
that engages the collar on the bolt, and it 


serves as the bolt sleeve lock, although not as a 
positive lock. The safety and the bolt lock are 
combined, and these parts are also cleverly 
built into the bolt sleeve. When engaged in the 
ON or SAFE position, the safety locks the 
cocking cam and striker while at the same time 
the bolt is also locked and cannot be opened. 
The safety is a bit on the small side to operate 
easily into the SAFE position, but otherwise it 
is placed right for scope use and is convenient 
to put quickly into FIRE position. 

All in all, this Newton striker and safety sys¬ 
tem is lighter, faster, neater, handier and better 
than that of either the Model 98 Mauser or Mod¬ 
el 1903 Springfield. It is not difficult to disas¬ 
semble either, and no tools are required to do it. 

No gas escape holes are provided in the bolt. If 
ever a cartridge case should rapture due to exces¬ 
sive breech pressures, tire failure will probably 
occur where the rim is unsupported at die under¬ 
cut of tltc bolt face. When the action is closed and 
the bolt locked, this undercut area is facing to the 
left and toward the locking lug raceway and the 
vent hole in the receiver at that point. 

The Original Newton action is fitted with an 
excellent double-set trigger mechanism. The sear 


is pivoted on a pin in a groove in the bottom of 
the receiver bridge and tang, and a projection on 
it projects upward through a hole to engage with 
the cocking cam. The scar is fitted with two short 
levers. The one in front serves as the let-off for 
the front trigger to fire the rifle in the normal way 

Therearleveristheknock-offforthcrear trigger 
to strike when the set trigger mechanism is used 
to fire the rifle. The set trigger mechanism itself is 
mounted in the trigger guard bow. Except that 
the mechanism is of rather unusual design, it is 
typical of the common European double-set 
mechanisms used in Mauser sporting rifles and 
functions in the same way. 

The bolt-stop and the ejector arc mounted on 
a cross-pin in the bottom center of the receiver 
bridge in the same slot with the scar. They are 
provided tension by a small coil spring that also 
provides tension to the sear. The bolt is stopped 
on its rearward travel when the stop moves into 
a deep notch near the front of the bolt. At the 
same time, the ejector part of the bolt-stop 
slides upward into a narrow slot cut into the 
bolt face to eject the cartridge or case being 
extracted. The bolt-stop is linked to the front 
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trigger back as far as it will go, the bolt-stop is 
swung down to allow removal of the bolt. 

The trigger guard bow is an integral part of 
the trigger guard/magazine plate with the plate 
forming the bottom part of the magazine box. 
In the front of this plate, there is a female 
threaded lug that is held in place by a pin, yet 
allowing the lug to revolve. The lower end of 
this lug is slotted, and here the floorplatc is 
hinged with a pin. A plunger catch, similar to 
that used by Winchester in their Model 70 
rifle, built into the front of the trigger guard 
bow serves as the floorplatc catch. A double- 
threaded stud about' long and'//' in diam¬ 
eter, threaded 32 T.P.I. at one end and 24 
T.P.I. at the other, is threaded into the recoil 
lug of the receiver, the hole having the finer 
thread. By opening the doorplate, it is used as 
the wrench or lever to turn the lug in the trig¬ 
ger guard plate—to turn it off or on the thread¬ 
ed stud. This combination thus becomes the 
front guard screw to hold the barrel and receiv¬ 
er assembly in the stock, and the front half of a 
vety good takedown system to allow the barrel 
and receiver to be quickly dismounted from 
the stock. The threaded stud with two pitches 
is slotted for a screwdriver at the coarse thread 
end, and this allows it to be adjusted so that the 
lug is turned up tight when the floorplatc is in 
correct alignment for closing. A small set¬ 
screw threaded in the side of the recoil lug pre¬ 
vents the stud from turning. 


The other half of the Newton takedown sys¬ 
tem is more complex and is at the rear of the 
action. It centers on a part that is inletted into 
the top of the grip of the stock, a part which I 
will call the takedown tang. It is securely held 
in place by two screws: at the rear by a long 
screw that passes through the steel pistol grip 
cap and pistol grip, and at the front by the rear 
guard screw that passes through the rear of the 
trigger guard and stock to thread into an inte¬ 
gral lug in the tang. A lip on the end of the 
receiver tang engages under a matching lip on 
the front of the takedown tang when the barrel 
and receiver assembly are in the stock, effec¬ 
tively anchoring the rear of the action in place 
and (when the trigger guard plate lug is 
unscrewed from the front guard screw stud) 
allowing tire barrel to be tipped up and removed 
from the stock. The front end of the takedown 
tang is slotted and fitted with a draw screw so 
that an adjustment can be made to obtain and 
maintain a tight fit of the rear of the receiver in 
the stock. The rear guard screw holds the trig¬ 
ger guard plate in tile stock when the rifle is tak¬ 
en down. The Newton stock is made with a 
rather slim pistol grip, but it is reinforced by the 
long screw that passes through it, as well as by 
the tang and rear guard screw. 

On the two original rifles that 1 have, there is 
a U-shaped magazine box liner or shield made 
of thin steel that fils between the receiver and 
the trigger guard plate. If the receiver and the 
trigger guard plate were properly inletted into 


the stock, this liner would not be needed as the 
stock wood could serve as the magazine walls. 
Also, these actions have stamped-steel maga¬ 
zine followers which appear to be original, and 
the doorplates are not provided with any means 
to anchor the follower spring to them. The lack 
of this last provision could easily result in the 
loss of the follower and spring. 

fakedown and Assembly 

To disassemble the Original Newton bolt, 
proceed as follows: Remove the extractor by 
lifting its fiont end away from the bolt until the 
retainer lip is free of its recess, and then slide it 
forward. Do not remove the extractor collar 
unless absolutely necessary, as that may spring it 
out of round. Remove the striker and bolt sleeve 
assembly by grasping the bolt body in one hand 
and turning the bolt sleeve with the other, turn¬ 
ing it clockwise as the threads on it are left-hand 
It takes about three and a half turns. 

The striker head will fall into the cocking 
cam notch on each turn, but this is ok as the bolt 
sleeve can be easily turned on past. With the 

the firing pin tip on a hard surface, grasp the 
bolt sleeve firmly and depress it enough so that 
the safety can be engaged. Repeat this last step, 
but this time unscrew the striker nut (it has a 
right-hand thread). With this nut removed 
slowly let up pressure on the bolt sleeve until 
the mainspring is relaxed. The main striker 
parts can now be disassembled. To disassemble 
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the safety and bolt sleeve plunger parts, rotate 
the safety so that its wing is about a 45-degree 
angle upward to the rear—at or near this posi¬ 
tion it can be pulled to the right and out of the 
bolt sleeve. When doing this, be sure to hold 
your thumb over the small holes in the rear of 
the bolt sleeve to prevent the loss of the small 
plungers and springs that are in those holes. 

To reassemble the bolt, follow the reverse 
order. A small drift punch can be used to 
depress the bolt lock and bolt sleeve plungers 
when reinsciting the safety. With the safety in 
the OFF position, grasp the bolt sleeve firmly, 
place the striker with its firing pin tip on a 
hard surface with the mainspring in place, slip 
the bolt sleeve in the striker, depress the main¬ 
spring with the bolt sleeve, slip the cocking 
cam in place and rotate the striker as needed 
to allow the cocking cam to slip into place, 
and then screw on the striker nut a couple of 
turns. Next engage the safety to the ON posi¬ 
tion and then turn on the striker nut, leaving it 
flush with the rear end of the striker and 
engaged with the cocking cam. Now insert 
the assembled striker into the bolt and the bolt 


sleeve into place, turning it counterclockwise. 
On the last turn, disengage the safety so that 
the bolt sleeve can be turned home. Then back 
it up to the cocked position. 

Markings 

The Original Newton rifles are marked with 
the name and address of tile Newton firm and 

as follows. On top of die barrel is stamped: 

NEWTON ARMS CO. INC. 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 

.256 NEWTON (or other cal.) 

On top of the breech end of the barrel is 
stamped: 

PATENTS PENDING 

Most of the parts of Newton rifles are 
stamped with the serial number; the same 
number being put on the bottom of the receiv¬ 
er ring, under the bolt handle, trigger guard, 
tang, pistol grip cap, stock, etc. 

Incidentally, to the best of my knowledge, 
the Newton action was never patented. 


Variations 

In the short time that the Original Newton 
rifle was made, its action underwent several 
changes. It is not known at what serial num¬ 
ber these changes occurred, but Newton rifle 
collectors separate the change occurrence by 
describing or referring to the actions as early- 
or low-numbered rifles and late- or high-num¬ 
bered rifles. Perhaps the change occurred 
when Charles Newton lost control of the fac¬ 
tory. Anyway, the photos of the two actions 
show some of the changes that were made. 
The changes may not have been adopted all at 
once, and they may not have been consistent. 
At some point, however, the cocking knob 
was changed, and so was the safety and the 
bolt handle. The right rail of the receiver was 
strengthened on the late-manufactured ones. 
The markings probably were changed also. 
Undoubtedly, other changes occurred such as 
in the stock and fittings. 

Variations also exist because Newton rifles 
were offered with special-order extras. This 
included barrels of various lengths, different 
front sight and a cocking knob aperture sight, 
engraving and special wood. Then, too, many 
of the Newton rifles that still exist today have 
been gunsmithed and altered in some way, 
and sometimes it takes a knowledgeable 
Newton rifle collector to spot these rifles. All 
in all, of the 4000 Original Newton rifles that 
were turned out and sold, I doubt that very 
few are around today that are 100-percent fac¬ 
tory original. 

Comments 

Newton rifles are very scarce. I have never 
owned one or ever fired one. In fact, I have 
never seen more than four or five of them in 
all my life. The only two original Newton 
rifles that I have closely examined are the 
ones shown here which belong to my son. 
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A custom rifle in 300 CCC Magnum caliber 
built on a Newton action by the Hollywood 
Gun Shop. 



Therefore, my comments on the action are 
based on what 1 saw in these two examples. 

My overall opinion of this action is that it is 
a good one and that Newton designed it well. I 
like the Mauser-type extractor and the under¬ 
cut bolt face recess as these features eliminate 
the double-loading problem. I like the inter¬ 
rupted locking lug system and the large amount 
of locking area they provide to lock the bolt in 
the receiver. I also like the rather long receiver 
bridge, the bolt sleeve, safety mechanism, fir¬ 
ing mechanism and the arrangement of the 
hinged flooiplatc. I especially like the quality 
of the set trigger mechanism. It was farsighted 
of Newton to make the bolt handle and safety 
the way he did so that a scope could be mount¬ 
ed low on the receiver without altering any¬ 
thing. 1 also like the looks of the rib on the 
receiver ring and bridge. 

There arc several features of the Original 
Newton action that 1 do not like or much care 
for. The bolt handle is too short and stubby for 
making fast repeat shots. The safety button is 
a bit on the small side for quick manipulation. 
The trigger guard bow is too big and heavy to 
be graceful, although on a hunting rifle it is 
better to have it this way than too small and 
thin. The puny twin safety lugs on the bolt 


could just as well have been omitted for the 
little help they would be if the front locking 
lugs failed and for all the work it required to 
put them there. 

The first letters I received after the previous 
edition of this book was first published in 1971 
were from rifle fans who wanted to know 
why I had not included Newton rifles in it. 
Those who know the Newton rifles thought I 
had left out the finest tumbolt rifle of all. How 
could I have overlooked them? There was no 
other rifle quite like it, they all said. Well, the 
truth is that at that time I knew nothing first¬ 
hand about the Newton rifle, and so I could 
not write about it then. Secondly, the publish¬ 
er said “whoa” when he received my manu¬ 
script. “It's enough for a book.” He told me to 
save any extra material I might have or 
assemble later on for an enlarged edition and 
that is what I did. 

The May, 1971, issue of American Rifle¬ 
man carried a fine article by M.D. Waite on 
the Newton rifles and cartridges. In it some 
interesting statistics are given. For example, 
the following dates and figures are given as 
related to the Original Newton rifle: The New¬ 
ton Arms Company was established in 1914 
to manufacture the Newton rifle. Production 
started in 1917. The Newton Anns Company 
was organized in 1914, and it took a year to 
get the plant equipped and operating. But it 
was not until early in 191$ that the first all- 
Newton—that is, a Newton rifle with Newton 
action—was shipped out of the plant. By 
April of 1918, 2400 Newton rifles had been 
made, but by then the firm went into receiver¬ 
ship. At that time, there were enough parts on 
hand to assemble another 1200 rifles, plus 400 
with rejected parts. After the receivership 


was changed to New¬ 
ton Arms Corporation, and they assembled all 
of them, including the rejects, and sold them. 
In all, around 4000 of the Original Newton 
rifles were made. All of this, however, did not 
stop Charles Newton—he bounced back, 
designed a new tumbolt action, and in 1921 
started over again. The story of the second 
Newton rifle, which was named the Buffalo 
Newton, will have to be told elsewhere. 

Four thousand of the Original Newton 
rifles were not very many when scattered all 
over the United States and Canada. Few as 
they were, they were good rifles. They were 
stocked and barreled in the typical German 
sporting pattern. Most were chambered for 
the 236 and 30 Newton cartridges, as these 
two were the most popular Newton-designed 
calibers. Some of the 4000 rifles may have 
been chambered for some of the other car¬ 
tridges that Newton developed, such as the 
280 Newton, 33 Newton, 35 Newton and the 
400 Newton. Not only are the original New¬ 
ton rifles rare, but so are the genuine Newton 
cartridges loaded in the Newton plant. 

Charles Newton died in 1934. Hardly any¬ 
one who has examined and studied the New¬ 
ton multi-lug action questions that it is of 
superior design. By the expenditure of what 
must have been an untold amount of energy, 
time, money and perhaps worry, Newton had 
designed and put together an outstanding 
high-powered sporting rifle, and gotten to¬ 
gether men and machinery to manufacture it. 
What a great disappointment it 
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the remains taken over by others. We ca 
certain that it was no fault of the rifle that the 
project failed. The venture might have ended 
in success had Newton waited until after the 
war to begin manufacturing it. Anyway, my 
question now is why has not somebody 
revived the Newton rifle? Maybe somebody 
will do just that yet. And if this is ever done, 
the revival should be complete: action with 
set-triggers, stock design and in calibers orig¬ 
inally designed by Newton to include the 250- 
300,256 Newton, 30 Newton and 35 Newton. 



Lett side ot the Original Newton rifle showing 
the cheekpiece design, the long toe ol the 
stock and the slim pistol grip. 






Reading THIS BOOK is like looking 
through a kaleidoscope, slowly turning the 
pages and viewing a never ending array of 
bolt-action rifle designs. I like to think that 
Paul Mauser started it all back in 1871 when 
he designed the Model 1871 rifle. I like to 
think of him as the father of the tumbolt rifle 
because in the many years since that time 
many manufacturers of rifles have used, and 
still are using, some of his basic designs. A 
great many arms designers and makers have 
followed in his footsteps. Many of their 
names are mentioned in this book. Persons 
interested in the tumbolt mechanism won¬ 
der when this inventing time will end. He 
may wonder, too, if there is still anything 
new under the sun. But I wonder if new 
bolt-action designs will ever cease. Homer 
Koon, who designed the Omega, perhaps 
thought that his action described here would 
be the last word in gun designs, hence the 
name Omega which in Greek means last. 
So, are you looking for something different? 
If so, then read on because there are some 
new features in the action I am about to 

"Have you ever seen an Omega rifle?” the 
voice on my telephone asked. 

"No,” 1 answered. 

“Would you like to see one?” By now I 
was downright curious. 

“Sure would.” 

“Then I’ll send you one.” 

Then he introduced himself. He was 
Randall Bauman from Minnesota. He told 
me that he had not long before purchased 
an Omega rifle at an estate sale. He could¬ 
n’t resist it, he said. After taking the rifle 
home he sought information on it. He hunt¬ 
ed through my bolt-action rifle book and 
could not even find the Omega name men¬ 
tioned. Next he looked through many Gun 
Digests and found dope on the Omega rifle 
in the 1972 and 1973 issues. He found what 
he was looking for—data on the strange 
rifle he had just bought. These short pieces 
were written by John Amber and Larry S. 


The Omega rifle accompanied by the two 
Gun Digest pieces arrived at my home in 
short order. I wasted no time in examining the 
rifle and reading the GD pieces. One article 
indicated that this rifle was introduced in 
about 1971. 

After I had taken a good look at the Omega 
rifle I recalled seeing one years back on my 
television screen. I do not recall just what the 
occasion was for the large gathering of people 
in that room, but there was that good looking 
gentleman John Connally, right in the center 
of the goings on. Perhaps it was because he 
had won an election or was named to a cabi¬ 
net post. Anyway, with much ado he was pre¬ 
sented a vety fancy engraved and stocked 
Omega rifle. It shown brightly under the 
lights. The rifle and the man got a lot of expo¬ 
sure and I suppose more than a million peo¬ 
ple saw them as I did. Then a few years later I 
again saw Connally and the rifle on the TV 
screen, but this time it was no celebration. 
Instead, he was being interviewed prior to his 
bankruptcy auction sale when he showed his 
Omega rifle and told us that it, too, would be 
on the auction block. 

The title of one article in the Gun Digest 
was “Firearm Development, Inc.” 1 assumed 
therefore that the rifles were made by this 
firm. The article also stated that Homer E. 
Koon, Jr., designed it. He also designed the 
Texas Magnum action described elsewhere in 
this book. I have no firnher information on 
this firm or on Mr. Koon. There was no 
address and no date when the last Omega rifle 
was made. The rifle I have is marked as fol¬ 
lows: On the left side of the receiver is: 

OMEGA III 
BY H KOON 

On the right side of the receiver is the seri¬ 
al number 592. On the left side of the barrel 
breech the caliber is stamped. 

The Omega rifle I had is chambered for the 
300 Winchester Magnum, so stamped on the 
barrel breech. The round tapered spotter bar¬ 
rel is 24" long. The barrel has no sights and no 
provision to accept any. The stock and forend 


are laminated with dark and light layers of 
what appears to be walnut and maple. Both 

plastic material smoothly applied and origi¬ 
nally polished to a high luster. Neither are 
checkered and I found that unusual on such an 
otherwise quality gun. The forend is fitted 
with an angled piece of rosewood on its end, 
and attached to the barrel by the front sling 
swivel stud, which in turn threads into a lug 
attached to the barrel. With scope and mounts 
it weighs 9.5 pounds. 

The buttstock is fitted with a ventilated 
recoil pad. It appears that the pad was origi¬ 
nal, and to my surprise was still resilient. It 
has a raised comb and cheekpiecc and has an 
engraved sterling silver pistol grip cap. 

The unusual thing about the buttstock is 
the way it is fitted and attached to the receiv¬ 
er. When I removed the rifle from the box 
the butt was very loosely attached. I thought 
this odd. I figured that the stock was attached 
by a through-bolt but found no evidence that 
the recoil pad had ever been removed. I 
thought this was also unusual. 1 then took 
time to read the letter sent with the rifle, and 
found out that there was no through-bolt. 
Instead, there was a single tang screw and 
Bauman had purposely loosened it for ship¬ 
ment. Curious, I removed this screw and the 
stock and found that the trigger guard 
formed a short lower tang, the rear end of the 
receiver served as an upper tang, and that the 
stock had been perfectly inletted and fitted to 
the action. It also was tenoned into the hol¬ 
low rear of the receiver so that on tightening 
the tang screws the stock was securely 
attached. Regardless of what I thought about 
such an arrangement it must have proved 
satisfactory. 

Bauman also stated in his letter that before 
shooting this rifle he tightened the tang 


(Above) The Omega III Rifle. It has a lami¬ 
nated walnut and maple buttstock and 
forend. Weight is 9.5 pounds with Bushnell 
Sportview scope in Oonetrol mounts. 














screw and afterward loosened it again. This, 
he said, kept the wood from being squeezed 

always kept tight. The forend is tenoned into 
the front hollow of the receiver. Anyway, 
this stock fastening arrangement was ade¬ 
quate but I wonder why Koon chose not to 
use the through-bolt system. 

All the same, the forend is well shaped and 
proportioned for a rifle of this weight and cal¬ 
iber. I cannot say this about the buttstock, 
because for a rifle that produces considerable 
recoil the pistol grip is too close to the action, 
trigger guard and safety on the rear of the bolt 
sleeve. Although I have not fired this rifle, 1 
am sure that on my first shot the trigger guard 
would jam against my middle finger and per¬ 
haps braise or cut it. 

The Omega IN Action 

The distinct part of the Omega rifle is its 
action which requires a two-piece stock. To 
begin, it is long, thick and heavy with a large 
amount of exposed metal. If all that exposed 
receiver metal is to be engraved it would 
require quite an outlay of money. The action 
is 9.250" long, and the receiver proper, that is 
the metal between the forend and the butt, is 
5.12" in length. It is also 1.250" thick. It is an 
all-steel receiver, and although it is hollowed 
out for the rotary magazine and bolt, it is still 

The Omega receiver is of two-piece con¬ 
struction with the bottom made as a separate 
piece. This piece extends the full length of the 
action and the fit of it to the receiver proper so 
close as to be difficult to detect. This piece is 
attached to the main part by a screw at its 


front; I am not sure how it is fastened at the 
rear. The trigger guard is a close mortised fit 
into this bottom part. On close examination 
the two main parts appear to be investment 
castings. 

The receiver is bored clear through for the 
bolt, it is machined to accept the threaded bar¬ 
rel shank, a loading/ejection port, magazine 
well opening, and the rear end is fashioned 
into an upper tang of sorts. In addition, this 
top part of the receiver is machined under¬ 
neath and half hollowed out for the rotary 
magazine spool. The bottom half is also hol¬ 
lowed out for the magazine spool, and 
machined to accept the trigger guard. Metal is 


removed from the bottom to leave either an 
octagonal or rounded shape. 

The Omega bolt is impressive. Although 
the bolt handle may have been welded on, the 
bolt can be considered to be of one-piece con¬ 
struction. Two features of this bolt make it 
different from all other makes and models of 
bolt-action rifles which I have seen or know 
about, and they are the shape of the bolt body 
and the even more unusual bolt head. The bolt 
body is of octagonal shape with slightly 
rounded edges where two flats meet, and it is 
these edges which contact only the inside of 
the receiver. Koon could have left the bolt 
body round and cut grooves in it like Weath- 
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This view of the front of the Omega bolt shows: (A) square bolt head. 
(8) ejector, (C) extractor and (D) bolt-stop groove. 
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erby does to reduce friction, but he chose the 
octagonal shape to achieve the absolute mini¬ 
mum of friction between bolt and receiver. 

The octagonal bolt is different and unusu¬ 
al, but the locking lugs are even more so. 
This was done by making the front end of 
the bolt square, making the area behind the 
square section round to a diameter the same 
as the width of the square, and the four cor¬ 
ners of the square become the locking lugs. 
The square bolt face is .670" wide, making 
the area .449 square inches; the round scc- 

with an area of .358 square inches. Subtract¬ 
ing this area from the square area leaves .091 


square inches, or a total of that much minus 
some machining tolerances as the locking 
lug area. The locking lug area of the Win¬ 
chester M70 bolt is approximately .208 
square inches. While the Omega locking 
lugs appear to be sufficient to lock and hold 
the firing of the belted magnum cartridges, I 
believe I would rather have a more conven¬ 
tional lug system. 

The extractor is of the claw type mounted 
in the bolt head and is pivoted on a pin and 
tensioned by a small spring. The claw of the 
extractor is flush with the face of the bolt 
which, when the bolt is closed, fits very 
close to the flat face of the barrel. The ejector 



is to one side of the cartridge head recess and 
it is of the common spring-back plunger 
type. 

Because the bolt head has four locking sur¬ 
faces or locking lugs, as that is what they can 
be called, the bolt handle movement is only 
50 degrees. Although the bolt handle fits into 
a slot in the receiver when the action is closed 
it can hardly serve as an efficient safety lug. 

The firing mechanism of the Omega bolt 
consists of the usual one-piece firing pin, coil 
mainspring, cocking piece and bolt sleeve. 
There is the usual deep cocking cam notch 
and a shallower notch to keep the bolt sleeve 
from turning when the bolt is open. The bolt 
sleeve, which has its end closed by a rotating 
safety, is threaded into the rear of the bolt 
body. The firing pin threads into the cocking 
piece and it is kept from turning by a small 
socket-head screw threaded into the cocking 

The Omega has two safeties, one fitted in 
the end of the bolt sleeve for locking the firing 
pin, and the other in the rear of the trigger 
guard. On the rifle I had, neither one works 
perfectly, and they need work. Anyway, the 
first safety fits in a hole in the rear of the bolt 
sleeve, and has means to block the fall of the 
cocking piece with its connected firing pin. 
When straight up and down it is in the firing 
position; swung either to the right or left, the 
front end of it engages in front of a flare on 
the end of the cocking piece. This safety is in 
such a location that with a scope on the rifle it 
is difficult to manipulate. Also, the safety pro¬ 
jects so far back that it might be a hazard to 
some shooters in that it could injure a hand 
when the rifle is fired. 
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The second safely is a simple cross-bolt 
affair built into the rear of the trigger guard. 
Pushed to the right it is on the Safe position 
and blocks the trigger. Perhaps this safety is 
reversible for a left-handed hunter, but I am 

The trigger mechanism is the usual and 
common system used on many modem rifles 
consisting of the trigger, scar and the pins, 
springs and screws mounted in a housing. It is 
a single-stage trigger with one adjustment, 
that of weight of pull. 

The Omega bolt-stop is somewhat similar 
to the one used in the Wcathcrby rifle. It is a 
simple round plunger projecting up into the 
bolt raceway. The bolt body is grooved to 
slide over it with the stop also serving as the 
bolt guide. Depressing a small plunger in the 
trigger guard pulls the stop down to release 

The magazine in the Omega is of the rotary 
type. Its spool is positioned in the center of the 
receiver below the bolt. It rotates on an axis 
and is spring tensioned to feed cartridges out 
of the magazine. The center of the spool is 
hollow to accept the spring. Unlike the 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer and Savage M99 
spools which have dividers between each car¬ 
tridge, the Omega’s has only one flap. As the 
cartridges are loaded into the magazine, each 
one pushes against the one loaded before it. 
And what is also unique there is a ratchet at 
the rear end of the spool—as each cartridge is 
insetted a lever engages the ratchet to hold the 
spool against spring tension until another car¬ 
tridge is inserted. The magazine will hold five 
standard cartridges and four magnums. The 
lever that holds the spool is connected to the 
bolt-stop and what follows tells us that Mr. 
Koon was a very clever inventor. 

To load the rotary magazine, the bolt must 
be open. After one or more cartridges have 
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Xo OFFER THE sportsman a line of low- 
cost rifles based on a single tumbolt action, 
Remington designed and engineered a system 
that could be used for 22 rimftre cartridges as 
well as for various centerfire cartridges. 
Doing this not only facilitated the manufac¬ 
ture of these rifles and held down manufactur¬ 
ing costs, it also enabled the sportsman to buy 
a rimftre small game rifle and a centerfire 
varmint and/or big game rifle having similar 
actions. The entirely new action Remington 
developed featured multiple rear locking lugs. 

Introduced in 1967, the new centerfire rifle 
was designated Model 788. At first it was 
chambered only for the 222 Remington, 22- 
250, 30-30 and 44 Magnum cartridges, with 
the 223,243,6mm and 308 added later on. In 
1969 Remington made the 788 available for 
left-hand operation, but only in 308 and 6mm. 

The rifles had a very trim pistol grip stock 
made of a hardwood finished to look like wal¬ 
nut. The barrels arc 24" long in 222 and 22- 
250, 22" long in the other calibers. A post 
front sight on a ramp is screwed to the band, 
with a screw-adjustable open rear sight fitted 
over a base rib, the two screwed to the barrel. 
The rifles weigh about 7 pounds in 44 Mag¬ 
num, about 7.5 pounds in 222 and 22-250. 

Although I do not want to include rimftre bolt 
actions in this book, it is well to mention the 
Remington rimfirc counterparts to the 788. 
These are the 580 single shot, the 581 clip 
repeater, the 582 with tubular magazine, and the 
540-X single shot target rifle. (Note: All Rem¬ 
ington series 580 rifles were discontinued and 
tire 581 reintroduced in 1986.) All are cham¬ 
bered for the 22 Long Rifle rimfirc cartridge, but 
they'll also handle 22 Shorts and Longs as well. 
Although lighter in weight (except tire 540-X) 
and smaller in size, the 580 rifles have about the 
same balance and feel as the 788, with the 581 
clip repeater the one most like it Many hunters 
find it very desirable to have their centerfire and 
rimfirc rifles based on similar actions and made 
nearly alike. When Remington introduced the 
788 it did not replace any other existing rifle in 
their line-up. but with the advent of the 580 rim- 
fires the older 510 and 510-X series (Models 
510,511,512 and 513) were discontinued. 


Reports published on the 788 in the various 
gun magazines were enthusiastic. (Note: All 
model 788 rifles were discontinued before 
1984.) Most of them that I read were very 
favorable. Almost all of those who tested 
them found the rifles reliable and accurate. 
The 788 is undoubtedly the most accurate 
rifle chambered for the 44 Magnum ever 
made. The 788s in other calibers, including 
the 6mm, have also proved highly accurate. 
While the 788 was not much for looks, it per¬ 
forms like a much higher-priced rifle. 

The 788 Action 

The receiver, machined from a round steel 
forging, appears to be quite slim, but it is vety 
heavy and rigid. Main wall thickness is slightly 
over .300". Because the magazine is a single- 
column type, and because the ejection port is 
quite nanow, the receiver is not weakened much 
by these openings. There is much more metal in 
the walls of this receiver, on either side of the 
ejection port, titan there is in the 700 Remington 
receiver. The wall opposite the ejection port is 
unusually rigid. The receiver is 1.325" in diame¬ 
ter over its entire length. The magazine well of 
the 788 in 6mm and 308 is about .635" wide and 
about 3.00" long. The ejection port is about 
2.725" long and .600" wide. The openings begin 
at a point about 1.5" behind the front edge of the 
receiver. The receiver bridge, which begins at 
the rear of these openings, is about 2.425" long. 
Its length provides a good deal of contact area 
with the bolt to guide it. it also provides room 
for the locking-lug recesses. The receivers of the 
other calibers vaty slightly from the 


nine locking-lug shoulders. All of this is done 
with such precision that all of the lugs bear 
evenly against the shoulders. With the bridge a 
solid ring of steel at this point, with two vety 
heavy walls connecting the bridge to the ring, 
and with the receiver and bolt made of quality 
alloy steel and properly heat-treated, the 788 
bolt is locked in the receiver very securely. 
There is more than enough strength to hold car¬ 
tridges which develop high breech pressure in 
the chamber. Locking strength of the 788 action 
compares favorably to that of the Model 700 
Remington, one of the strongest dual-opposed 
forward locking lug actions made. There is little 
chance of the nine locking lugs or the locking 

ditions. Incidentally, the total area of the nine 
lugs is about .338 square inch, with a locking 
contact surface ofabout.191 square inch. The 98 
Mauser figures arc .493 and .109 respectively. 
The three sets of locking lugs are spaced 120° 
apart, which results in a bolt rotation of 68°. 

The base of the bolt handle is brazed to the 
bolt body. When the bolt is closed part of this 
base extends into a deep notch in the side of the 
receiver, and this could act as a safety lug. The 
tapered bolt handle stem ends in a pear-shaped 
hollow grasping ball. The bolt handle will cleara 
low-mounted scope or one with a very large 
eyepiece. Primaty extraction power is obtained 
when the bolt handle is raised, its base moving 
over an inclined surface on the rear of the bridge. 

In rimless calibers, the 788 bolt is of one- 


The bolt locking lugs are located just over an 
inch forward of the rear end of the bolt. There 
are nine lugs in all, three sets of three equally 
spaced around the bolt body. Each locking lug 
is about .085" high and about. 150" thick. Two 
sets are about .250" in width, while the third set 
of three is about .350" wide. These last three 
lugs have the approaching comers angled off so 
that, on lowering the bolt handle, the bolt is 
forced fully forward Three circular grooves, 
inside the heavy-walled bridge, are divided by 
milling three longitudinal grooves to form the 


for the cartridge head. The C-spring extractor 
occupies a groove cut into the rim of this 
counterborc, and is held in place by a rivet. 
The ejector, a spring-loaded plunger in the 
bolt head, is held in place by a small cross pin. 

Bolts for rimmed calibers have a separate 
non-rotating bolt head. A tenon on the rear of 
this flat-faced bolt head fits into the bolt body, 
held there by a cross-pin which intersects a 
groove in the tenon. The spring-loaded ejec¬ 
tor, located in the bottom of the bolt head is 
held in place by a cross-pin. This ejector also 
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serves to hold the empty cartridge case 
against the extractor when the action is 
opened. The extractor, a long one-piece 
spring, fits into a slot in the bolt head, its stem 
extending into the bolt body. The separate 
bolt head also has a guide pin on its left, 
which projects into a narrow groove cut into 
the inside left wall of the receiver. This pin 
prevents the bolt head from turning when the 
bolt handle is raised and lowered. 

The separate recoil lug is clamped between 
the barrel and die receiver. The top of this lug 
extends slightly above the receiver, where it 
functions as a stop or recoil lug for the scope 
mount base. The face of the barrel is flat for 
both rimmed and rimless calibers, although 
there is a notch cut into the face of the barrel for 
the extractor of the rimmed cartridge bolt head. 

The firing mechanism is simple and well 
designed. It consists of a one-piece firing pin 
over which is compressed a coil mainspring 


between the shoulder on the front of the firing 
pin and a washer positioned ahead of the firing- 
pin head (this part is usually called the cocking 
piece), which is fastened to the rear of the firing 
pin by a cross-pin. The bolt is drilled from the 
rear to accept the firing mechanism. A hollow 
cap (called the bolt plug by the factory, 
although normally called the bolt sleeve by 
most everyone else) is Uircadcd into the rear of 
the bolt. The front end of its threaded stem con¬ 
tacts the washer positioned between the cock¬ 
ing piece and mainspring. This bolt “plug," 
closed at the rear, would protect the shooter if 
any powder gases got into the bolt. There are 
no gas-vent holes in tile bolt or receiver. There 
is a small hole drilled through the side of the 
bolt sleeve, and a matching hole through the 
rear of the cocking piece for the insertion of a 
thin rod when the action is cocked to facilitate 
removal of the firing mechanism from the bolt. 
The striker is cocked on the opening of the bolt. 


The bolt sleeve is prevented from turning when 
the bolt is open by the nose of the cocking 
piece resting in a shallow notch in the rear of 
the bolt. The firing pin and cocking piece arc 
very light; coupled with a very stiff main¬ 
spring, lock time is extremely fast. 

The trigger/safety/bolt-stop mechanism is 
built into an aluminum housing, the latter 
attached to the bottom of the receiver by a 
cross pin and tightened by a setscrew in the 
front of the housing. Inside the top rear of the 
housing is the sear, which projects partially 
into the cocking-piece raceway in the receiv¬ 
er. Pivoting on a pin in the bottom of the 
housing is the trigger, which has an atm con¬ 
tacting the sear. A single small coil spring 
between the sear and the trigger provides ten¬ 
sion to both parts. No adjustments arc provid¬ 
ed, but the normal trigger pull is very short, 
and weight of pull is about 4 pounds. The 
smooth, well-curved finger-piece of the trig- 
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Boll head of the 788 made for rimless car¬ 
tridges showing: (A) extractor lip, (B) bolt- 
face recess, (C) ejector. 


Rear end of Remington 788 boll showing: (A) bolt sleeve (called boll plug by the factory), (B) 
hole used for disassembling the firing mechanism from the bolt, (C) locking lugs. 


ger is properly positioned in the rear of the 
trigger guard bow. 

The safety pivots on a pin through the bot¬ 
tom of the trigger housing. The large safety 
button, positioned to the right of the tang 
above the stock line, is easy and convenient to 
operate. A spring-loaded plunger in the trig¬ 
ger housing gives the ON and OFF position to 
the safety. The plunger also locks the trigger 
when the safety is tipped back, which also 
locks the bolt. The safety makes very little 
noise as it is pushed forward to the OFF or 
FIRE position, and the safety button is large 
enough and so shaped that it can be readily 
moved with a cold or a gloved thumb. 

The plunger-type bolt-stop, built into the front 
part of the trigger housing, is a round pin with 
flattened top. It projects upward into the receiver 
boltway and into a narrow slot in the bolt. A coil 
spring around the bolt-stop keeps it up. The bolt- 
stop not only halts the rearward travel of the bolt 
as it contacts the end of the slot, but also guides 
the bolt and prevents it from turning in the 
receiver as it is worked back and forth. Part of 
the shcct-metal safety is bent over to engage a 
flat spot on the bottom of the bolt-stop. Pushing 
the safety forward as far as it will go depresses 
the bolt-stop so the bolt can be removed. 

The trigger guard bow is a sheet-metal 
strap, neatly curved to shape. A bent lip on its 
front end fastens in a hole in the stamped 
sheet-metal trigger/magazine plate, which the 
factory calls the floorplate. Guard screws 
going through the front end of this plate and 
through the rear of the guard bow hold the 
barrel and action in the stock. The rear screw, 
shorter than the front one, threads into a stud 
attached to the bottom of the receiver tang. 

The single-column box magazine, of heavy- 
gauge sheet steel, is folded to form a box. Its 
rear top edges, bent slightly inward, form lips to 
hold the cartridges and follower in the box. The 
shcct-metal follower has its end bent down to fit 
inside the box. Below it is a conventional W- 


shaped follower spring. Magazines for rimless 
cartridges have ridges pressed into the sides of 
the box, at the shoulder location of the cartridge 
it is made for, to hold the cartridges to the rear, 
thus preventing the bullet points from being 
damaged when the rifle recoils. Rimmed car¬ 
tridge magazines have a ridge near the rear end 
for the rim of the case. This holds all but the top 
cartridge from sliding forward when the rifle is 
fired. All magazines for the six different car¬ 
tridges are different, and each one is marked on 
the right side for the cartridge it handles. 

A heavy steel bar, screwed to the bottom of 
the receiver, extends down behind the maga¬ 
zine well. The rear end of the magazine has its 
walls bent over so that it will slip over this 
guide bar. A spring release, attached to the 
rear wall of the magazine box, engages with 
the bottom of the guide bar to hold the box in 
place. The magazine box is also guided and 
held in position by the opening in the trig¬ 
ger/magazine plate and one in the stock. 
Enough of the box projects below the stock 
line to let it be easily removed and replaced 
with two fingers of one hand. 

Evaluation 

I would much rather evaluate an action or 
rifle after I have observed it in use for a few 
years, but in this case I have no hindsight to help 
me. It must be remembered that the 788 is a low- 
cost competitive product In my opinion, how¬ 
ever, it is a lot of ccnterfire rifle for the money. 

The only thing I didn’t like about the 788 
rifle I received was that the barrel/receiver 
assembly was not properly or sufficiently 
rinsed after being blued. Bluing salts trapped 
between the receiver, barrel and recoil lug 
began "growing" out of these joints. A week 
after wiping the dried salts off the first time, 
they had grown again as much as before, seep¬ 
ing out of the joints and the front scope-mount 
plug screw. There are two notches across the 
front face of the receiver, for what purpose I do 


not know, but evidently the salts entered into 
the barrel-thread area through these notches. It 
would take considerable rinsing to remove the 
salt entirely from these confined spaces. The 
lack of a thorough rinse is also evident by the 
tacky feel of all of the blued parts of the rifle. 

Aside from this, and considering its price, I 
liked almost everything about this rifle. For 
hunting game like deer at ranges up to about 
150 yards or so, I believe the factory-installed 
sights are entirely adequate. That they arc 
attached with screws is a good idea, for this 
makes it easy to remove the sights if a scope 
is to be used, or to install other open sights of 
another type or make. The idea of providing a 
recoil lug for the scope mount base, via the 
recoil lug, is also a good feature. Drilling 
8x40 holes in the top of the receiver for scope 
mount bases instead of the usual and smaller 
6x48 holes is also a good idea. I do think 
another hole ought to have been provided in 
the bridge for a four-screw base mounting, or 
for the installation of a rear target-scope base. 

I think the 788 trigger will prove reliable, 
and I imagine it will satisfy most buyers of 
this rifle. This is one rifle that has a safety of 
adequate size, and it’s shaped that it can be 
positively operated. The action has no sepa¬ 
rate cocking indicator, but the safety can serve 
in its place since it can only be moved if the 
action is cocked. Harnessing the bolt-stop to 
the safety is also a good design idea. As for 
the bolt-stop, I’d like it better if it were larger 
in diameter, or preferably flattened, which 
would present more contact area with the 
bolt-stop slot in the bolt. It wouldn't hurt if 
this slot were also a bit deeper. 

The rimless cartridge extractor doesn’t 
seem very substantial. I think Remington 
might have done better here by copying the 
Model 700 extractor. The rimmed cartridge 
extractor seems good. 

I have no objection to the 788’s rear-lock¬ 
ing-lug system. I see no chance of the thick- 













walled 788 receiver “stretching" when the 
rifle is fired; that complaint about such actions 
is often voiced but has little validity. 1 don’t 
think the handloader will be in any way limit¬ 
ed because of the rear locking lugs. 

The magazine is well made, and the 
arrangement to guide it and hold it in place is 
good. It is about as easy to insert and remove 
as any detachable-box magazine rifle I know 
of, and it can be done with one hand. The only 
drawback is that magazines will be lost, and 
there will be a demand for them long after the 
788 is obsolete. I don’t particularly like the 
sheet-metal trigger guard and plate, but for the 
price one can’t ask for more. 

I would like to have seen one or two small 
gas-vent holes in the bolt, either exposed in 
the ejection port or directed downward into 
the magazine opening. 

Gunsmithlng 

The amateur gunsmith will find the 788 a 
prime object for remodeling and refinishing. 
Here are some of the things that can be done: 
the outside metal surfaces can be given a high¬ 
er polish and rcblued; the bolt can be polished 
and jeweled; the screwed-on sights can be 
replaced with other sights, or one or both entire¬ 
ly removed; a receiver sight can be installed. A 


top-mount hunting-type scope can be installed, 
or a target-type varmint scope. In this case, the 
front target-scope base can be placed on the 
barrel instead of the original tear sight, as the 
screw holes are correctly spaced. One or two 
holes, however, will have to be tapped in the 
bridge for the rear target-scope base. The barrel 
can be shortened to make a carbine out of the 
rifle. The factory stock can be dolled up, 
reshaped and refinished to individual tastes. If 
open sights arc to be used, the Monte Carlo 
comb should be cut down. If the barrel is short¬ 
ened, the forend can also be shortened and 
thinned. Otherwise a plastic or dark-colored 
wood forend tip could be added, as well as a 
pistol grip cap. The forend and pistol grip can 
be checkered or carved. Several stock firms 
make several different styles of semi-finished 
stocks for this rifle so that it can be easily 
restocked with a piece of wood to your liking. 
Whether the original factory stock is used or a 
new stock fitted, I recommend glass-bedding 
the area around the recoil lug, including the 
receiver area forward of the magazine to a point 
about 2 " forward of the barrel lug. 

Markings 

Stamped on the receiver wall in two lines 
opposite the ejection port is: 


REMINGTON 
MODEL 788 

In one line, the following is stamped on the 

REMINGTON ARMS CO. INC., 

I LION, N.Y. MADE IN U.S.A. 

The caliber designation is also stamped on the 
barrel. Various inspection marks are stamped on 
both sides of the breech end of the barrel, includ¬ 
ing the Remington proof made—the letters REP 
within an oval. The serial number is stamped on 
the left side of the receiver ring. 

Takedown and Assembly 

Remove the magazine by grasping the bot¬ 
tom of it between thumb and forefinger, 
depress the magazine release and pull the 
magazine from the action. If the magazine is 
loaded, remove cartridges by sliding each one 
forward. Raise the bolt handle, pull the bolt 
back as far as it will go, push the safety fully 
forward and the bolt can be pulled from the 
receiver. The bolt for rimless cartridges can 
be replaced by merely pushing it back into the 
receiver. To replace the bolt for rimmed car¬ 
tridges, first align the ejector with the bolt- 
stop slot and, holding the bolt so the guide pin 
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To disassemble the bolt proceed as follows: 
with the bolt in the receiver, locked with the 
handle down and cocked, insert a close-fitting 
pin, drift or Allen wrench through both holes 
in the bolt sleeve. Raise bolt handle, remove 


drift punch, drive out the pin from the cocking 
piece. The mainspring is quite strong, so be 
careful when pulling out the punch after the 
pin is removed. Reassemble in reverse order. 
In reassembling the firing mechanism in the 
bolt, turn it in as far as it will go, remove the 
pin, then turn the bolt sleeve back until the 
cocking cam rests in the shallow notch on the 
rear of the bolt. The bolt can then be inserted 
into the receiver if the firing pin and cocking 


The bolt head of the rimmed cartridge bolt 
can be removed by driving out the bolt body 
cross-pin and pulling the bolt head from the 
bolt body. This will release the long extractor. 
The ejector of both bolt types can be removed 
by driving out the ejector pin. Do not remove 
the rimless extractor except to replace a bro¬ 
ken one. Remove it by driving out the extrac- 

To remove barrel and action from the stock, 
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& Model 700 Mountain Rifle 


1. Remington's 
Model Seven 

If YOU HUNT whitctail deer where the cov¬ 
er is thick and the going rough and snap shots 
are the rule, and if you like your rifle to be a 
bolt action, then you probably will like Rem¬ 
ington’s Model Seven carbine. You might 
even decide after handling it for the first time 
and swinging it to your shoulder and sighting 
it, that it is the ideal gun for this spoit. Its light¬ 
ness and compactness will impress you, and so 
will its appearance, because it is a very neat lit¬ 
tle package. 

Remington has been making sporting rifles 
for a very long time, and throughout these 
years they have produced many carbines for 
the deer and black bear hunter. One of the ear¬ 
liest was a 44-40 single shot based on a rolling 
block action. Others followed on other types 
of actions. There were a couple of medium- 
and high-powered slide action carbines, one of 
them chambered for the 35 Remington, a very 
popular cartridge with deer hunters at one 
time. At times Remington also made some 
short-barreled rifles on bolt actions, but most 


of them were merely the regular spotting rifle 
with the barrel shortened, and these they called 
carbines. Not too long ago Remington made 
two bolt-action carbines of unusual design and 
appearance. They were the Models 600, and 
660 and their looks took a lot of getting used 
to. I never did get used to them. I thought they 
were ugly. Perhaps so did a lot of other shoot¬ 
ers, because they did not survive for very long. 
Then came the Model Seven, Remington's lat¬ 
est, and in my opinion, their best ever. This 
time they designed it to be a carbine, and 
designed it to look and feel like a rifle. Rem¬ 
ington did a fine job of it. 

In 1948 Remington introduced a tumbolt 
action which proved so successful it is still 
being used today. The first rifle Remington 
built on it was the Model 721. What followed 
was a succession of many different calibers, 
styles, and types of rifles built on it, including 
the M722,700,600,660 and the 40-X series. 
These actions varied in minor details but the 
basic receiver, bolt and trigger design 
remained almost the same. Some call it the 
strongest tumbolt action made. Anyway, it is 
the basic action design that Remington chose 
to use for their Model Seven carbine. 



The Remington Model Seven is an 
extremely compact and lightweight hunting 
carbine. It has a round tapered barrel 18.5" in 
length with a muzzle diameter of only .560". 
Screwed to the barrel is a ramp front sight 
(into which is dovetailed a bead sight) and an 
open rear sight which is adjustable for 
w indage and elevation. Open sight spacing is 
12.875". Empty and without sling, it weighs 
approximately 6.25 pounds. Overall length is 
37.625". The staggercd-column magazine has 
a hinged floorplate/trigger guard made of 
steel. The safety is located behind the bolt 
handle and it locks only the sear. It has a sin¬ 
gle-stage adjustable trigger, and the receiver 
is drilled and tapped for scope mounts. All 
exposed metal parts are polished and blued 
except the bolt, which is bright. 

Made of American walnut, the stock is fit¬ 
ted with a solid rubber buttpad, black plastic 
pistol grip cap and quick detachable sling swiv¬ 
el studs. Length of pull is 13.375" and length 
of forend from trigger is 15.75". A subdued 
schnabel finishes off the tip of the forend. A 
generous amount of laser-cut checkering is cut 
into the gripping areas. The stock has a semi¬ 
gloss finish, and the minimum dimensions of 


mensions of the barrel. Remington makes this 
carbine in calibers 17 Rem.. 6mm Rem., 223, 
243,7mm and 308. 


As mentioned earlier, the Remington 
Model Seven action is a hybrid between the 
M600 and the M700. It could also be 
described as a compact M700 BDL. It is as 
compact as it can be made and still accept 


(Above) The Remington Model Seven Car¬ 
bine. It has an 18.5" barrel and weighs only 
about 6.25 pounds. 
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the 308 cartridge and have it look the way a 
tumbolt action is expected to look. It has all 
the good looks of the M700 BDL, and none 
of the pushcd-in-ffom-behind look of the 
M600. 

The receiver of the Seven is approximate¬ 
ly 7.625" long and 1.360" in diameter, being 
machined from a single piece of steel tubing. 
At first glance it appears to be a M600 
receiver with a tang added to it. Up front, the 
barrel is threaded into the receiver, and the 
separate recoil lug is held between the barrel 
and the receiver. The face of the barrel is 
recessed to accept the head of the bolt. Inside 
the receiver, twin locking shoulders and 
locking lug raceways are machined for pas¬ 
sage of the dual opposed solid locking lugs 
on the bolt. All of this—recoil lug, recessed 
breeching and dual opposed locking lugs— 
was used originally on the M721. The load¬ 
ing/ejection port resembles that of the M600 


receiver, being narrower than the port in the 
M700 receiver. 

At the rear of the receiver a notch is 
machined to accept the root of the bolt han¬ 
dle, and this serves as the safety or third 
locking lug for the bolt. The top of the 
receiver ring is round while the top of the 
bridge is flattened, this being similar to the 
M722 with the only difference being that the 
Model Seven bridge is very short. Two 
scope-mounting holes are drilled and tapped 
in the receiver ring, but only one is provided 
in the bridge. 

Except that it is shorter, the bolt of the 
Seven is essentially the same as originally 
used in the M722, with recessed bolt face, 
internal ring extractor, plunger-type ejector, 
twin opposed locking lugs, bolt sleeve, cock¬ 
ing piece, striker and mainspring. The bolt 
sleeve is flattened on the right side to clear 
the safety, and the bolt handle shank with its 


off-round bolt handle knob is swept back. 
There is a gas vent hole between the locking 
lugs on the left side of the bolt to emit gas 
into the left locking lug raceway should any 
gases enter the bolt due to a ruptured primer. 
A hole in the right side of the receiver ring 
will take care of any gases that escape in that 
direction. 

The trigger mechanism is probably the 
same one Remington uses in their M700—it 
is a mechanism that has proved to be reliable 
in every way. It is attached to the bottom of 
the receiver by two cross pins. There are 
three adjustment screws for the trigger, but 
these have been properly set and sealed at 
the factory. My Model Seven has a trigger 
pull of 4.5-5 pounds. 

The safety on the carbine is built into the 
trigger mechanism. The button to operate it is 
well positioned above the stock line so that it 
is easily manipulated, and there is enough 
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moved. Tipped back, the safety locks only the 
sear. No provision is made for the safety to 
lock the bolt and it is not a silent safety. 

The bolt-stop is a lever fitted into a 
groove in the rear left of the receiver. It is 
spring tensioned and pivots on a pin, with 
its front end projecting into the left locking 
lug raceway. A vertical sliding arm mount¬ 


ed in front of the trigger that provides the 
means to depress the bolt-stop to remove 
the bolt. 

The magazine well opening in the bottom 
of the receiver is machined, leaving cartridge 
guide lips on both sides to hold a staggered 
column of cartridges in the magazine, and to 
guide them singly into the chamber. 


Positioned at the bottom of the receiver is a 
thin sheet steel box or shell to contain the car¬ 
tridges. It has smooth sides, which means it 
has no provisions to hold the cartridges rear¬ 
wards to prevent bullet nose damage when the 
rifle is fired. Below this box and inletted into 
the bottom of the stock is the trigger guard 
with hinged flooiplate. These parts are light¬ 
weight sheet-steel stampings with the separate 
trigger guard bow being the heaviest part of it. 
Two guard screws through holes in each end 
of it and through the stock, and threading into 
the receiver, hold the barrel and action in the 

The follower is a bright steel stamping. It 
fits over one end of a regular W-shaped fol¬ 
lower spring, and the other end of this 
spring is fitted in grooves in the doorplate. 
The doorplate, which is hinged to the very 
front end of the trigger guard, is locked 
closed by a spring-actuated latch built into 
the guard. The front end of the floorplate 
covers the front guard screw. The front end 
of the trigger guard rests against a steel 
block inletted into the stock. All parts of the 
action arc made of steel and made as light 
in weight as practicable. 

Marfdngs 

My Remington Seven is marked as fol¬ 
lows: Stamped on the left side of the receiv¬ 
er is: 

MODEL SEVEN 

The serial number is stamped on the left 
side of the receiver ring, etched on the bottom 
of the bolt body and on the trigger housing. It 
is prefixed by the digits 76. On the left side of 
the barrel is stamped: 

WARNING—READ INSTRUCTION 

BOOK FOR SAFE OPERATION- 
FREE FROM -—REMINGTON ARMS 
COMPANY, INC. ILION, N.Y. U.S.A.- 

The caliber designation is stamped to the 
right of the above two lines. 
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Over the years I have enjoyed no pastime 
more than the one of remodeling rifles. In 
recalling some of the many rifles 1 remod¬ 
eled, it seems I got the most satisfaction 
from converting a clumsy military rifle into a 
lightweight spotter. I often went to extremes 
to come up with this weight reduction. To 
achieve what I wanted, I often trimmed met¬ 
al from the action, turned down and short¬ 
ened the barrel, and then stocked the rifle to 


Type.Manually operated bolt-action repeater 

Receiver .One-piece machined construction, solid bridge, drilled and tapped for 

scope mounts, separate recoil lug between receiver and barrel. 

Bolt.Three-piece brazed-together construction, dual opposed forward lock¬ 

ing lugs, bolt handle serves as third locking lug. 

Extractor.Circular spring clip inside bolt face recess. 

Elector Spring-backed plunger in bolt face recess. 

Bolt-stop .Pivoting arm built into receiver and projecting into left locking lug race- 

W ::S»« in,o trigger, locks sear. 

Magazine.Staggered-column box magazine with hinged floorplate. 


minimum proportions. Although 1 never fine Ml903 Springfield action, and a feath- 
hunted big game, I nevertheless made up erweight 257 Roberts on a Mauser action, 
lightweight rifles for this sport. There was a for antelope. Never once did 1 make one so 
lightweight mountain rifle in 270 caliber that light, trim and compact as the Remington 
1 thought ideal for the goat and sheep hunter; Model Seven, although 1 came close. In this 
a 7-pound, open-sighted 338 Magnum on a rifle Remington did what I often strived for. 


5 B lIMlOp 


6 Bolt-stop Spnng 

7 Elevation Screw 


13 Firing Pin Assembly f 

14 Firing Pin Cross Pin \ 

15 Floorplate Latch u 

16 Floorplate Latch Spring 

17 Floorplate Latch Pin 

18 Floorplate Pivot Pin 

19 Front Guard Screw 

20 Front Sight 

21 Front Sight 

22 Front Sight; 

23 Front Swivel Screw 

24 Grip Cap 

25 Magazine 


__ __ird Screw 

30 Rear Sight Aperture 

31 Rear Sight Base 

32 Rear Sight Base Screw 

33 Rear Sight Slide 

34 Rear Swivel Screw 

35 Receiver Plug Screw 

36 Recoil Pad 

37 Recoil Pad Screw 

38 Sear Pins 

39 Stock Assembly 

40 Trigger Assembly 

41 Trigger Guard Assembly 

42 Windage Screw 

Paris Not Shown 

Grip Cap Insert 
Grip Cap Screw 
Magazine Spacer 
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that is, a deer rifle for the deer hunter, a rifle 
of minimum weight and size, and a rifle that 
looks and handles like a rifle should. In the 
Model Seven, Remington has come very 
dose to making the ideal bolt-action deer 
rifle. 

I like the rifle, but I would like it even bet¬ 
ter if it would be made a bit differently. To 
me, an 18.5" barrel looks sawed off; I would 
have made it with a 20" barrel, or perhaps an 
inch or so longer. Next, 1 would have placed 
the front sling swivel on the barrel ahead of 
the forend tip where it belongs if it is not to 
interfere with the shooter. 1 have never been 
too keen about hinged floorplates, but maybe 
I would change my mind if I were a deer 
hunter. Just the same, the trigger guard and 
the hinged floorplate on the Seven look a bit 
on the puny side to me. The floorplate pro¬ 
jects below the surface of the stock even 
though the stock could have been made so 
that it would be flush. Lacking that, I would 
have wanted the edges of the floorplate 

Other than the above, I very much like the 
Model Seven. I like the compactness of the 
action, the ease and smoothness by which 
the bolt can be operated, the shape and style 
of the bolt handle, the placement and move¬ 
ment of the safety, the size and contour of 
the barrel and the sights mounted on it. 


Above all, 1 like the walnut stock, especially 
the shape, size and styling of it. The pistol 
grip is perfect, and the rubber buttpad, pistol 
grip cap and the forend Schnabel arc to my 
liking. The checkering is also good. I would 
like to have the surface of the stock sanded 
somewhat more level and a duller finish, but 
other than this, and the placement of the 
(font sling swivel stud, I think this stock is a 
perfect one for a short-barreled lightweight 

My Remington Model Seven is cham¬ 
bered for the 7mm-08 cartridge, which 
Remington introduced in 1979. As the 
name suggests, this cartridge is of 7mm cal¬ 
iber (.283" bullet diameter) and is based on 
the 308 cartridge case. It thus becomes the 
fourth commercial cartridge based on the 
case, the others being the 243, 308, and the 
358. Ballistically, the 7mm-08 is little dif¬ 
ferent from the 90-year-old 7x57mm Mau¬ 
ser. 

It should prove to be an excellent choice 
for the deer hunter. The deer hunter will cer¬ 
tainly find the Model Seven a handy gun to 
take into the field, and the 7mm-08 should 
prove ideal to take deer-size game. Because 
this carbine has a very short barrel and is 
very light, you can expect it to have consid¬ 
erable recoil and muzzle blast in calibers 
7mm-08 and 308. You probably won’t no¬ 


tice this too much when firing at game, but I 
can assure you that you will take note of it 
when sighting-in this carbine. A couple of 
experienced shooters tested my carbine. Fir¬ 
ing Remington ammunition loaded with 
140-grain, soft-point bullets, and despite 
very unpleasant muzzle blast and recoil, they 
could keep most shots within a 1.5" circle at 
100 yards. That’s very good accuracy, but 
shooting this carbine from a benchrest was 



Designing and introducing the walnut- 
stocked Model Seven carbine was Reming¬ 
ton's entry into the long-dormant field of 
ccnterfire tumbolt carbines. They did a good 
job of it too, with the results being that they 
introduced four more of these light and 
short-barreled rifles. I have a very high 
regard for walnut as a stock wood. For this 
purpose it has no equal. It is traditional and I 
like traditional rifles. But others less tradi¬ 
tional-minded than I seem lured to a new 
stock material, and three of the additional 
crop of Model Sevens have stocks of this 
material. The material? Why it’s the so- 
called high-tech manufactured synthetic that 
is mostly fiberglass, graphite and other such 
non-wood material. 
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Also traditional with me are blued steel 
metal parts, but in two or three of the later 
Model Seven guns Remington uses stainless 
steel. Most of the rifle manufacturers have 
one or more of their rifles with barrels made 
of stainless steel, some have the receivers 
and bolts also made of this steel, and some 
even have all the metal parts made of it. A 
rifle made in part or entirely of stainless steel 
with these parts left bright appeals to a lot of 
rifle buyers. I have no quarrel with stainless 
steel in rifles, but 1 would much prefer it be 
finished to take away its brilliance. Some 
rifles are being finished this way. But sci¬ 
ence is taxed to find a practical method to 
put an honest-to-gosh gun blue finish direct¬ 
ly on stainless steel. 

Following are the four additional Model 
Seven rifles as listed in the 1995 Gun Di¬ 
gest: 

The lowest cost Model Seven is the 
Youth Rifle, it has hardwood stock stained 
to look like walnut and is not checkered, 
but is fitted with a rubber buttpad and sling 
swivel studs. It is made with a blind maga¬ 
zine and has a length of pull of 12 3 /i6". Oth¬ 
erwise it is the same as the original Model 
Seven pictured at the beginning of this 
chapter. It is designed especially for the 


youthful hunter. Available in 243, 6mm 
Rem. and 7mm-08 calibers, it was intro¬ 
duced in 1993. 

Another rifle is the Model Seven SS. In 
1994, Remington combined the accuracy and 
compactness of the Model Seven with the all- 
weather durability of a 416-grade stainless 
steel barreled action and synthetic stock. The 
new 20" barrel keeps the overall weight of the 
gun at just 6 l / 4 lbs. The unblued metal work 
has a satin finish that won't reflect light, and 
the stock has a classic forend profile with a 
black, textured finish. Available in 243 Win., 
7mm-08 Rem. and 308 Win. Introduced in 
1994. 

The third rifle is the Model Seven Custom 
KS. Similar to the standard Model Seven 
except it has a custom finished stock of light¬ 
weight Kevlar aramid fiber, and is chambered 
for 223 Rem., 7mm-08, 308, 35 Rem. and 
350 Rem. Mag. Barrel length is 20", weight 
5V< lbs. It comes with iron sights and is drilled 
and tapped for scope mounting. The 35 Rem¬ 
ington is an old and once very popular white- 
tail deer cartridge. It is as effective today as it 
was years ago. Many deer hunters will wel¬ 
come this chambering in this rifle. Introduced 
in 1987. 

The last Model Seven, and the one 1 


An attractive albeit subdued schnabel forend 
tip adorns the Model Seven stock, giving the 
gun a racy look. Checkering is cut by a laser. 


would choose if I wanted another Model 
Seven, is the Model Seven Custom MS 
Rifle. It is assembled in Remington’s Cus¬ 
tom Gun Shop. This compact rifle is built 
around a 20" Custom Shop barrel fitted to 
the Model Seven action, and bedded in a 
classic, satin-finished, full-length Mann- 
licher-style stock. The select hardwoods 
have been chosen for their clear grain, and 
pressure-laminated for the strength and 
dimensional stability demanded of this 
design. The buttstock features a straight 
comb with raised cheekpiece and 1" black 
rubber recoil pad. Checkering on the pistol 
grip and forend is cut 20 lines to the inch for 
good control. The front of the carbine is fin¬ 
ished off with a steel Mannlicher-stylc fore- 
end cap, and sling swivel studs are supplied 
fore and aft. The Model Seven MS is fur¬ 
nished with a hooded blade front sight, and 
an adjustable ramp rear sight. The receiver is 
drilled and tapped for scope mounts. Metal 
finish is Remington’s traditional high-polish 
blue. The Model Seven is available in eleven 
short-action calibers including 222 Rem., 
223, 22-250, 243, 6mm Rem., 7mm-08 
Rem., 308, 350 Rem. Mag. Calibers 250 
Savage, 257 Roberts, and 35 Rem. available 
on special order. It was introduced in 1993. 


2. Remington's Model 
700 Mountain Rifle 

The Remington M700 Mountain rifle is 
just one of the many models, types and 


styles of sporting rifles based on the basic 
M700 action. Like all the others, it has an 
action proven by time. General Julian 
Hatcher, in an article in the American Rifle¬ 
man. described this action as perhaps the 
strongest and safest one ever made. The 


General was talking about the Remington 
Model 721, and it is that action that is the 
granddaddy of the Model 700 action. In all 
that time the only major change made from 
the M721 is in the trigger guard and floor- 
plate unit. The bolt, firing mechanism and 
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receiver are little changed from the original 
M721. 

If you have not forgotten from reading 
about the M721, the bolt, as in all the others, 
is of three-piece construction. The three 
pieces are the bolt handle, bolt body and the 
bolt head, and they are so precisely made, 
fitted and silver brazed together that unless 
you did not know this fact, you would have a 
difficult time finding the joints. The only 



Arrow points to the groove in the right lock¬ 
ing lug which is part of the anti-bind feature. 
This feature is found in most all the Reming¬ 
ton Model 700 rifles made after about the 
mid-1980s. 
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strain that is put on these joints is that of the 
bolt handle, and in my gunsmithing experi¬ 
ence working on a large number of these 
Remington rifles I have only ever seen one 
in which the bolt handle came off. The only 
reason that the bolt handle did come off was 
that a too-hot handload froze the bolt, and 
the owner used a sizable stick of stove wood 
on the bolt in his effort to open it. 

About the only other criticism I have heard 
about the action is of the extractor. To be 
sure, it is a rather smallish part to play such 
an important role, but by George, it works. I 
have only ever replaced one, and that was 
because I broke the original one on removing 
it from the bolt. 

The M72I and its offspring have been 
used, and still arc being used for everything 
from the 222 to the larger power-packs like 
the 300 Weatherby Magnum, 458 Winches¬ 
ter Magnum and the latest rage, the 416 
Remington. 

When I acquired my M700 Mountain 
rifle it was available only in the 25-06, 270 
Winchester, 280 Remington and the ever- 
popular 30-06. Later, additional calibers 
were added including the 243,257 Roberts, 
7x57,7mm-08 and 308. My Mountain Rifle 
is chambered for the 30-06. This rifle has a 
slender 22" barrel having a muzzle diameter 
of .590". It has no open sights—it is made 
for scope use only. This rifle has the usual 
and time-proven trigger and safety mecha¬ 
nism, which did not need any further adjust¬ 
ment than the factory adjustment job. The 
safety locks the sear rather than the trigger, 
and this is as it should be. My rifle has a 
walnut stock, and its forend is bedded to put 


some upward tension on the barrel. I do not 
much like the stamped steel trigger guard 
and floorplate, but they will do. 

I acquired my Mountain Rifle not long 
after getting my Model Seven, and one thing 1 
noticed was the Mountain Rifle has an anti¬ 
bind bolt feature while the Model Seven did 
not have it. A number of modem bolt-action 
rifles have this feature, and some have used it 
much longer than Remington. What this anti¬ 
bind feature consists of is a rail on the inside 
of the right receiver wall that extends almost 
the length of the receiver. To complete the 
anti-bind feature, a groove is cut into the right 
locking lug to slide over and along this rail. 
This feature is a small thing and I am not sure 
just how much good it docs, but it seems to be 
a feature that shooters believe a bolt-action 
rifle should have. 

Of course, the stock on my Mountain Rifle 
is walnut. I would have no other. In keeping 
with the slender barrel, the stock is also of 
bare minimum dimensions for a high-pow¬ 
ered rifle. This includes the buttstock, pistol 
grip and forend. I rather like it. The comb has 
almost no drop, and that is good because that 
will reduce the effect of recoil on the shoot¬ 
er’s face. It is fitted with a round-edged, Eng- 
lish-style rubber buttpad that resembles a 
leather covered one. There is a smallish cheek- 
piece, but quite a bit of good checkering on 
both the pistol grip and forend. It also features 
a black forend tip and pistol grip cap. It is also 
fitted with sling swivel studs. For those who 
demand the strongest and most weather-resis¬ 
tant stocks. Remington has this rifle available 
with a synthetic stock. Remington designated 
this rifle as the Model 700 Custom KS Moun- 
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PART 


After MAKING a great many P-14 
Enfields for Great Britain, and over a half¬ 
million 1917 Enfields for the U.S., from 
1915 to 1918, it may be said that Reming¬ 
ton knew how to make these rifles, for by 
the end of 1918 they were turning them out 
at a rate of about 4000 per day. When the 
contracts for these rifles were canceled— 
the British contract in June, 1917, and the 
U.S. contract in November, 1918—the 
many machines Remington had making 
these rifles were left idle. They were also 
left holding a huge inventory of completely 
and semi-finished parts, probably enough to 
make up many more thousands of rifles. To 
recoup something from this vast operation, 
they apparently decided to keep some of 
these machines and tools and, with the vast 
stock of parts on hand, to produce a sport¬ 
ing model based on the 1917 Enfield action. 
Thus it was that in 1921 Remington intro¬ 
duced the Model 30 high-powered sporting 

What Remington did was to modify the 
1917 barrel and action assembly for sport¬ 
ing use and then fit a conventional light¬ 
weight sporter stock to it. The barrel, like 
the military issue barrel but shortened, was 
polished and fitted with a band-type front 
sight base to retain a dovetail bead front 
sight. 

The action was slimmed and lightened 
by milling the bridge to the same diameter 
as the receiver rings and straightening the 
front tang of the trigger guard. Fitted with a 
simple receiver sight and sporter stock, this 
rifle was introduced as the Model 30 High 
Power, Bolt Action, Sporting Rifle. 

The M30 rifle was first made in 30-06 
only. Its first barrel, 24" long, was con¬ 
toured and tapered just like the military bar¬ 
rel, although it probably was somewhat 
smaller in diameter because of polishing. 


The stock, of plain American black walnut, 
was fitted with a curved steel buttplate, 
grooved to prevent slipping, and had a rein¬ 
forced toe to prevent the stock from split¬ 
ting. The stock had an uncapped half-pistol 
grip and a slim tapered forend, with finger 
grooves, that ended in a schnabel tip. It was 
fitted with sling swivel eyerings, the front 
one through the forend and threaded into a 
barrel band. These first rifles were fur¬ 
nished with a Kerr service-type canvas or 
web sling and open-end swivel hooks. The 
rifle weighed about 8 pounds and was 45" 
overall. 

When first made, the M30 was also 
available in Remington's F Grade. This 
rifle had an engraved action, finely check¬ 
ered fancy walnut stock, and a foreign- 
made scope in special mounts. 

The M30 action is, in every way, practi¬ 
cally identical to the military 1917 action, 
except as noted above. The double-stage 
military trigger mechanism was retained, as 
well as the bent-back bolt and the safety. 
The action, of course, was made to closer 
tolerances then the military action, and it 
was well finished, polished and blued. 
Remington most likely made the barrel and 
action of the same steels used in making the 
M1917 rifles, as well as giving the steels 
the same heat-treatment. Remington proof- 
tested these barrels and actions with loads 
developing 70,000 psi breech pressure. 

The rear sight used on the original M30 
is most interesting. Its base, dovetailed into 
the top of the bridge, angles upward to the 
rear and is grooved to accept a slide with an 
integral peep disc. Elevation changes are 
made by moving the slide to the rear. A 
spring-loaded screw plunger through the 
base engages in notches in the bottom of 
the slide; by depressing this plunger to the 
right, the slide can be moved. An additional 


lock screw in the slide can be tightened to 
secure the slide even if the plunger is de¬ 
pressed. Windage adjustment was obtained 
by driving the entire sight to either side in 
its dovetail slot. This sight was soon dis¬ 
continued, after which the rifles were fitted 
with an open sight dovetailed into the barrel 

After making the M30 for a few years, 
Remington made some changes. Its original 
skimpy stock was improved by omitting the 
finger grooves in the forend and making the 
comb a bit higher and thicker. The grip and 
forend of the new stock were checkered and 
a crossbolt added through the stock to 
strengthen the wood around the recoil 
shoulder area. By this time, the rifle was 
dubbed the Model 30 Express. A Model 30 
Express Carbine, with 20" barrel, was also 
introduced. Up to 1932, both were available 
only in 30-06 caliber. 

The Model 308 

Around 1930, Remington introduced the 
Model 30S, a special or deluxe version of 
the M30. It was greatly improved—the 
stock was much better designed and 
shaped, with a steel shotgun-type buttplate, 
a full pistol grip with cap, a fuller and high¬ 
er comb better suited for telescope sight 
use, and a fuller forend with a rounded tip. 
Grip and forend were checkered. Sights on 
the 30S were the fine Lyman 48 receiver 
sight and a gold bead on a band ramp base. 
No forend barrel band was used on the 24" 
barrel. Up to 1932, the action was the same 
as that on the M30, chambering was only 
for the 30-06, and the double-stage military 


(Above) Remington Model 30R Express 
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trigger and the “cock-on-closing" features 
were kept. 

1833 Changes 

Some important changes were made in 
the Model 30S from 1932 to 1933. The 
Model 30 rifle was designated the Model 
30A Standard, the carbine became the 
Model 30R Carbine and the Model 30S had 
the word “Special” tacked to it. The most 
important changes were in the actions, for 
they were now made to cock on the uplift or 
opening motion of the bolt, and the trigger 
was altered to a short, single-stage pull. 

On the 30A and 30R, the barrel band was 
retained, the open rear sight fitted into a 
dovetail slot cut into the band. The forend- 
to-barrel-band fastening was eliminated, 
and Remington described this as a “floating 
barrel to give maximum accuracy." Finally, 
several new calibers were added: the 30A 
and 30R were offered in 25 Rem., 30 Rem., 
32 Rem., 35 Rem., 7mm Mauser (7x57) 
and 30-06; the Model 30S was made only 
in 25 Rem., 7mm Mauser and 30-06—the 
25 Rem. with a 22" barrel. In 1934, the 257 
Roberts was added to the 30S lineup of cal¬ 
ibers. It is believed that a few of these rifles 
were also chambered for the 7.65 Mauser 
cartridge. Many of the M30 rifles had bar¬ 
rels with a very short shoulder or reinforce- 
section; that is, the shoulder contour of the 
barrel started a short distance from the 

By 1939, the 30A and 30R were avail¬ 
able only in 30-06 and again had a barrel 
band for anchoring the open rear sight. The 
forend was now made fuller and without 
the schnabel tip. All receivers were now 
being tapped for a receiver sight, and the 
30S was now listed as the 30SL, 30SR or 
30SX, depending on whether the rifle was 
furnished with a Lyman, Redfleld or no rear 


sight at all. The 25 Rem. caliber was also 
dropped in the Model 30S. 

Model 30 and 30S barrels were usually 
marked thus, in two lines: REMINGTON 
ARMS CO., INC., REMINGTON ILION 
WORKS, ILION, N.Y. MADE IN U.S.A. 
Or: REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
INC., SUCCESSOR TO REMINGTON 
ARMS U.M.C. CO. INC., REMINGTON 
ILION WORKS, N.Y. U.S.A. 

The left side of the receiver ring may be 
marked thus, in two lines: MODEL 30/EX¬ 
PRESS, and the right side thus, also in two 
lines: REMINGTON/TRADE MARK. 

The serial number is stamped on the 
receiver ring, and the caliber designation is 
stamped on the breech end of the barrel. 

1 have no idea how many of these rifles 

the 1930s. Most of these I've seen were in 
30-06 or 257 Roberts caliber. I doubt very 
much if many were made in 30, 32 or 35 
Rem. In the past, many of these rifles were 
rechambered. For example, the 25 Rem. 
rifles were often rcchambered for the 250- 
3000 Savage or 257 Roberts, the 257 
Roberts to the 25 Niedner (25-06) or to 
some wildcat 25 Magnum, the 30 Rem. to 
300 Savage or 30-06, the 35 Rem. to 35 
Whelen, and the 30-06 to the 300 H&H 
Magnum. In most of these rechambcrings, 
some magazine and bolt-head alterations 
were also necessary to effect proper conver- 

Model 30 and 30S Remington rifles are 
not too common today, and collectors are 
beginning to take note of them. However, 
only rifles in entirely original and very 
good condition will have any present or 
firture collector value. Those rifles that 
don’t meet such conditions will continue to 
be bought, sold, traded and remodeled until 
they’re ruined or worn out. 


All Model 30 Remington rifles were dis¬ 
continued by 1941, replaced by the Model 
720 Remington. 

The Remington Model 720 

The M720 Remington rifle is not well 
known today. Introduced at the start of 
WWII, it was continuously listed until 
1947, but was probably made in limited 
numbers the first year or so. It was, most 
likely, not available at all during the war 
years. As the 30S had been an improvement 
over the early M30, the 720 was an 
improved 30S. The “improvements” were 
noticeable and Remington advertised these 
to be: I) Superior stock design of dense 
walnut having a fluted comb, full pistol 
grip, slimmer middle section, and semi- 
beavertai! forend, with grip and forend 
checkered; 2) Guide rib on the bolt to pre¬ 
vent binding, for smoother and easier bolt 
operation; 3) Improved bolt handle shape; 
4) Short, fast firing-pin travel; and 5) 
Quick-release doorplate. 

Up to the time of this writing, I have yet 
to see a specimen of the Model 720 Rem¬ 
ington rifle, so I can’t describe action 
details, how the guide rib is made, etc. The 
receiver bridge is tapped to accept a receiv¬ 
er sight, but not for scope mount bases. 
Weaver Scopes lists detachable top-mount 
bases for the 720 (36 rear and 11 front), 
indicating that the bridge is of the same 
contour and height as that of the 721, 722 
and 700 Remington rifles, which require 
the same rear base. 

The main outward differences of the 720 
over its predecessors are two: The bolt han¬ 
dle shank is straight, and the bridge is flat¬ 
ter and lower than the receiver ring. 

Both features improve the looks of the 
action. The other readily seen changes are 
in the shape of the stock—its fluted comb 
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and longer, fuller forend—which sets it apart 
from the 30S. Firing-pin travel was reduced, 
but only a very small amount. The standard 
trigger on the 720 was the same as on the 
late Model 30S, but an optional military dou¬ 
ble-stage trigger was available. 

This, the last Remington rifle to be made 
on the basic 1917 Enfield action, was avail¬ 
able in calibers 30-06,257 Roberts and 270 
Winchester. Three basic models were list¬ 


ed: the 720A with 22" barrel, the 720S with 
24" barrel, and the 720R with 20" barrel. 
All were available with open sights, or 
without the open rear sight but fitted with a 
Lyman, Rcdficld or Marble-Goss receiver 
sight, in which case the letter L, R or M fol¬ 
lowed the regular model designation. 

According to Remington Arms In Ameri¬ 
can History, by Alden Hatch, the barrel mark¬ 
ings ate as follows: Remington Arms Co., 


Inc., Ilion, N.Y. Made in U.S.A. Pat. No. 
2,437373 - 2,514,981 . other pending. The 
caliber is stamped on the left side of the 
breech section. Hatch also said the rifle was 
made in 300 H&H Magnum caliber. 

The 720 Remington rifles are now collec¬ 
tor’s items, although they may not become 
really valuable until many years hence. One 
rifleman who had seen and handled the 720 
called it the “Cadillac” of the Enfields. 
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The MODEL 721 Remington high-pow¬ 
ered bolt-action rifle was introduced in 
194$. In describing this new rifle and action 
in the March, 1948, issue of American Rifle¬ 
man, the late Julian S. Hatcher flatly stated 
that it was by far the strongest and safest 
bolt action produced up to that time. Indeed 
it was! In this report, General Hatcher 
describes the torture tests to which the Mod¬ 
el 721 was subjected. At the time the same 
tests were done on a high-numbered 1903 
Springfield, 1917 Enfield and a military 
1898 Mauser. The 721 was still going strong 
long after the Springfield, Mauser and 
Enfield gave up, in that order. Time has 
proven Hatcher to have been right, for in the 
more than forty-five years following his 
statement. Remington actions based on the 
Model 721 design are still considered by 
many firearms experts as being the safest, if 
not the strongest, actions made. 

Most shooters are familiar with the 721 and 
722 Remington rifles. The 721 was the “long” 
action (8.75" length), used for calibers 270, 
280, 30-06 and 300 H&H Magnum. Of the 
several grades made, the lowest was the 
721 A. The 722 action was the “short" one 
(7.87" long), used for rifles in 222 (introduced 
1950), 222 Magnum (1958), 244 (1955), 243 
(1961), 257 Roberts, 300 Savage, and 308 
(1957). 

Markings 

The 721 and 722 rifles have the name and 
model designation stamped on the left receiv¬ 
er wall, thusly: 

REMINGTON 
MODEL 721 (or 722) 

The serial number is stamped on the left 
side of the receiver ring with the same num¬ 
ber etched on the underside of the bolt 
body; the caliber designation is stamped on 


the left side of the barrel; also stamped on 
the left side of the barrel, ahead of the rear 

REMINGTON ARMS CO. INC. 

I LION, N.Y. 

MADE IN U.S.A. 

PATENTS PENDING 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 

I LION, N.Y. 

MADE IN U.S.A. 

PATENT NO. 2,473,373: 

2,514,981 OTHERS PENDING 
The Remington proof mark, the letters 
R.E.P. within an oval, and various inspector's 
marks, arc stamped on the breech end of the 

A Papular Rifle 

The 721 and 722 rifles became very pop¬ 
ular shortly after they were introduced. 
There were a number of reasons for this; 
not least was the fine reviews they got from 
gunwriters. Word got around quickly that 
this Remington action was very strong and 
safe. The price was also right for sales 
appeal; for example, in 1950, list price of 
the 722 was $74.95, compared to the 70 
Winchester standard grade at $109.50. Of 
course, the 70s had some features the Rem¬ 
ington lacked, but the difference in price 
favored Remington. I have always consid¬ 
ered the 721 and 722 as excellent values for 
the money. In addition to the free and 
favorable publicity the Remingtons re¬ 
ceived, Remington’s two new cartridges 
(222 and 244), which were first introduced 
in the 722, did more than anything else to 
popularize the rifle. Few cartridges became 
so instantly popular as the 222, and the 722 
rifle gained the most from this. Hindsight 


also indicates that if Remington had intro¬ 
duced the 244 cartridge with the same bul¬ 
let weights and rifling twist as Winchester 
used with their 243 cartridge, and/or had 
chambered the 722 for the 243 immediate¬ 
ly, the Remington rifle would have gained 
an even wider acceptance. I am not going to 
get into the 243 vs. 244 controversy here, 
but for reasons which are quite hard to 
understand, Remington was the loser in the 
6mm cartridge race. 

The Action 

The 721 and 722 actions are alike except 
for length. The receiver is machined from 
round-bar stock of the highest quality steel. 
The recoil lug is a separate part, held between 
the receiver and the shoulder on the barrel 
when the barrel is threaded tightly into the 
receiver. The lug area is ample to hold the 
barrel and action from setting back in the 
stock from recoil. 

The receiver, threaded at the front to accept 
the barrel shank, is precisely bored and milled 
to accept the bolt with its forward dual- 
opposed locking lugs. The approaches to the 
locking shoulders in the receiver ring are 
beveled, so that on turning the bolt handle 
down the bolt is forced forward a short dis¬ 
tance. The round receiver has the same diam¬ 
eter its entire length. The top of the long 
bridge is machined nearly flat to reduce 
weight. Two holes are tapped into the top of 
the ring and bridge for scope mount bases. 
Two more holes are in the left side of the 
bridge for a receiver sight. The bridge is quite 
long, and the close machining of the inside of 
the receiver and the outside of the bolt, plus 


(Above) Remington 722 rifle. It was a plain 
working man's rifle but a good one. 
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their well-finished, smooth surfaces, makes 
for a smooth-operating bolt, with a minimum 
of end wobble when the bolt is open. It also 
eliminated possible bolt binding when the bolt 
is operated. The right receiver wall is low 
enough to leave ample room for loading and 
unloading the magazine. 

To prevent the bolt Horn binding, the right 
side of the bridge extends forward of the mag¬ 
azine-well opening, yet is back far enough so 
that the empty cases or loaded cartridges can 
be ejected properly. Because the bridge is so 
long, a square notch is milled in its top front 

zine. This notch is not a stripper clip guide, 
however. 

The main part of the bolt body is a 
machined steel cylinder. The bolt head, 
with the locking lugs, is made as a separate 
part and then permanently brazed onto the 
bolt body. The two locking lugs are unslot¬ 
ted, unnotched and undrilled; in other 
words, they are solid. The very low-profile 
bolt handle, also made as a separate part, is 
then brazed to the rear of the bolt body. 
This brazing is so well done that the brazed 
lines are almost impossible to detect. Fabri¬ 
cation of the bolt in this manner in no way 
detracts from its appearance or affects its 
strength. The short rcctangular-to-round 
stemmed bolt handle, ending in a solid 
round grasping ball, is low enough to clear 
the eyepiece of the lowest mounted scope. 
The right side of the tang is deeply notched 
for the base of the bolt handle, the bolt han¬ 
dle thus becoming the safety locking lug. 
Part of the bolt handle base also forms a 


collar part way around the top of the bolt. 
This collar has an inclined surface which 
gives initial extraction power when the bolt 
handle is raised. 

The quality of steel used in making the 
bolt and receiver (plus the proper heat- 
treatment given to these parts afterward), 
the heavy solid locking lugs and the bolt- 
handle safety lug produce a very strong 
action. Its strength is complemented by a 
breeching system which practically seals a 
cartridge in the chamber—making these 
actions about the safest ever constructed. 
The bolt extends about. I SO" ahead of the 
locking lugs, and the breech face of the 
barrel is recessed to receive it with a mini¬ 
mum of clearance around its circumfer¬ 
ence. Further, the face of the bolt head is 
recessed for the cartridge head. There is 
about .005" clearance between the front 
end of the bolt and the barrel when the bolt 
is locked. This is needed to prevent the 
bolt from binding and to facilitate obtain¬ 
ing correct headspace when the barrel is 
chambered. 

The extractor is a thin C-type flat spring 
clip which has a lip pressed into its inside 
curve. It fits in a shallow groove cut into 
the inside of the rim which forms the bolt- 
face recess. The ejector, a spring-loaded 
plunger fitted into a hole along the perime¬ 
ter of the bolt face recess, is held in place 
by a small cross-pin. The ejector prevents 
the extractor from turning in its recess. 
When a cartridge is fed from the magazine 
to the chamber by the bolt or if a cartridge 
is dropped into the chamber, on closing 


the bolt, the extractor snaps over the car¬ 
tridge rim and the ejector is depressed as 
the bolt is forced forward when the handle 

Although the extractor is small, and its 
lipped hook which engages the cartridge 
rim is narrow, it gets a good bite on the 
rim; it seldom fails to pull a fired cartridge 
from the chamber when the bolt handle is 
raised. When the bolt is pulled back, no 
matter how slowly, the spring-loaded ejec¬ 
tor will flip the cases to the right clear of 
the rifle. Since the extractor is entirely 
within the bolt-head recess, there is no 
extractor cut in either the bolt head or face 
of the barrel to break the seal between bolt 
and barrel. 

In the event of a cartridge head failure, it 
is unlikely any powder gases could escape 
from between the bolt and the barrel, but if 
any did it would be directed into the locking- 
lug recess in the receiver ring and escape 
through a vent hole in the right side of the 
receiver. Should any gases enter the firing- 
pin hole from a pierced primer, this gas 
would largely escape through a vent hole on 
the left side of the bolt head, being directed 

locking-lug raceway. 

The firing mechanism is a simple one. 
The very stiff coil mainspring is compressed 
over the lightweight one-piece firing pin 
between a shoulder on the pin and the bolt 
sleeve. The rear end of the firing pin extends 
through the bolt sleeve (listed as the “bolt 
plug” by the factory) where the firing-pin 
head is attached to it by a cross-pin. The bolt 
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sleeve threads into the rear of the bolt. An 
extension on the firing-pin head extends for¬ 
ward through a slot in the bolt sleeve to con¬ 
tact the rear of the bolt. Here, there is a deep 
cocking-cam notch into which the firing-pin 
head can move when the rifle is fired. Then, 
it is forced back to cock the action when 
bolt the bolt handle is raised. There is also a 
shallow notch into which the end of the fir¬ 
ing-pin head rests when the bolt is opened, 
preventing the bolt sleeve from turning 
when the bolt is open as there is no separate 
bolt-sleeve lock. The extension on the fir¬ 
ing-pin head also projects down into a race¬ 
way cut into the bottom of the receiver tang, 
so it can contact the sear lever to hold the 
firing pin back when the action is operated. 
Lock time is extremely fast, as the total fir¬ 
ing pin travel is less than .300". The ignition 
is also very positive, and I have never heard 
of anyone complaining about misfires with 
these rifles. 

The bolt-stop is a flat steel stamping fit¬ 
ted in a slot cut under the left locking-lug 
raceway, with its front end projecting into 
this raceway to contact the locking lug 
when the bolt is opened. Held in place and 
pivoting on a pin, it is tensioned by a small 
coil spring. The bolt-stop release is a bent 
spring-steel strip of metal sliding on the 
trigger and safety pivot pins on the left side 
of the trigger housing, and extends from the 
top inside of the trigger guard to the rear of 
the bolt-stop. Pushing it up pivots the bolt- 
stop down so the bolt can be removed from 
the action. 

The trigger and safety mechanism are 


housed in a stamped shcct-mctal box attached 
to the underside of the receiver by the bolt- 
stop and sear pins. The scar is a thin piece of 
hardened metal positioned in the top right side 
of the trigger housing and in the trigger-hous¬ 
ing opening in the receiver. It pivots on the 
scar pin in the front of the housing and is ten¬ 
sioned by a coil spring. 

The trigger, positioned in the bottom of 
the housing, pivots on a pin. A hardened, 
carefully ground piece of metal called the 
trigger connector fits over the top front of 
the trigger. The top square edge of this 
piece, contacting the bottom of the scar to 
hold it up, releases it when the trigger is 
pulled. A set-screw, threaded into the front 
of the trigger housing and contacting the 
top of the trigger connector, can be adjusted 
to stop or limit trigger over-travel. Just 
below this screw is the trigger weight-of- 
pull adjustment screw, and over its end is 
the trigger spring. Turning this screw in or 
out puts more or less tension on the spring, 
varying the pull weight. Another screw 
threaded into the rear of the trigger housing 
adjusts the trigger-sear engagement. All 
three of these screws are normally adjusted 
at the factory for minimum trigger over¬ 
travel, minimum sear engagement to 
remove creep, and a trigger let-off of about 
3.S to 4 pounds, and then sealed. More on 
how to adjust the trigger later. 

The safety, a bent steel stamping positioned 
largely on the right side of the trigger housing, 
pivots on a pin through the housing. It has a 
serrated button projecting upward along the 
right side of the receiver tang, conveniently 


positioned for thumb operation. The front of 
the safety extends alongside the trigger hous¬ 
ing; when the safety is pulled back, the front 
of the safety moves up to engage a notch in 
the rear of the bolt body to lock the bolt. The 
safety cam, another strip of metal similar to 
the sear, lies to the left of the sear and pivots 
on the sear pin. 

A short arm, doubled back on the rear of 
the safety, reaches into the trigger housing 
under the safety cam. When the safety button 
is pulled back (which can be done only when 
the action is cocked), this arm cams the safety 
cam up, forcing the firing-pin head back so it 
is off of the sear. Thus, with the safety pulled 
back to the Safe position, the firing pin and 
bolt are locked. A small ball bearing lies in a 
hole in the side of the safety; a flat spring fas¬ 
tened on the safety pin tensions the ball to 
hold the safety in either the Safe (back) or Fire 
(forward) position. 

The trigger guard bow and the magazine 
floorplate are formed from a single piece of 
heavy sheet metal. The top of the bow is 
enclosed by a narrow plate through which 
the trigger extends. Three guard screws 
through holes in the trigger guard/floor- 
plate, threading into the receiver, hold the 
barrel and action securely in the stock. The 
front and rear guard screws are heavy, but 
the center one, in front of the bow, is 
lighter. The magazine box, of light sheet 
metal, is positioned between the receiver 
magazine-well opening and the flooiplate. 
The cartridge guide lips are milled in the 
sides of the receiver-well opening. The 
ridged follower is also a sheet-metal stamp- 
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Remington 722 (222 Remington caliber) bolt head showing: (A) gas- The 721/722 trigger mechanism, showing the location of: (A) weight- 

vent hole. (B) twin solid locking lugs, (c) extractor, (D) recessed bolt of-pull adjustment screw, (B) trigger-stop (over-travel) screw. (C) 

face, (E) ejector. sear-engagement adjustment screw (see text for details). Arrow (D) 

points to bolt-stop release. 


ing, while the follower spring is of the usu¬ 
al W-shapc. Magazine boxes for 222 and 
222 Magnum cartridges have a sheet-metal 
insert in the rear of the box to hold these 
shorter cartridges forward; a shorter follow¬ 
er and follower spring arc also used, of 
course. 

Good and Poor Features 

For Remington to get into the ccntcrfirc 
bolt-action rifle market successfully, and stay 
there, they had to come up with a new and 
improved action design, and to hold its manu¬ 
facturing cost down so it could be sold at a 
lower price than any of its competitors. They 
did just that with their 721 and 722 rifles. 
They were, and still arc, truly reliable and 
accurate rifles. The action was well thought 
out and designed, the entire rifle well con¬ 
structed. The barrel and action were as good, 
and in some ways better, than that of any oth¬ 
er rifle on the market, while the rest of the 
rifle was made without frills to keep the cost 

The 721/722 breeching system—the car¬ 


tridge head entirely recessed within the bolt 
face and the head of the bolt recessed in the 
breech face of the barrel—was the most 
noteworthy feature that made these actions 
safe. Making the receiver and bolt out of 
quality steel, and making the locking lugs 
large and solid, provided the strength for 
which these actions became noted. The 
simple firing mechanism, with its very fast 
and positive ignition, is another excellent 
feature. The bolt-stop is very good and so is 
the ejector. 

Although made of steel stampings, the 
trigger and safety mechanisms have proven 
good and reliable, attested to by the fact 
that essentially the same mechanisms arc 
used in the later 600 and 700 Remington 
rifles. A more simplified trigger mecha¬ 
nism might have been better, but I can 
remember repairing only one 722 trigger in 
the years I was in the gunsmithing busi- 

While some gunsmiths and shooters did 
not like the round-bottomed receiver and 
the separate recoil lug, I see nothing wrong 


with the latter system. Locked between the 
receiver and barrel, it performs its function 
just as well as if it were part of the receiver, 
though I’d rather have it as a separate piece 
welded on to the receiver as in the Model 
2000 Mauser. A round-bottomed receiver 
does tend to cause stock splitting if the 
guard screws are tightened too much, but 
the use of a glass-bedding compound in the 
stock takes care of this minor complaint. 

Many shooters also dislike the stamped 
trigger guard/floorplate and follower, but 
they were necessary if Remington was to 
keep the price down. I never minded these 
stamped parts myself; the trigger guard/ 
floorplate is heavy enough and is shaped so 
as to be both as rugged and as good looking 
as can be expected from a stamping. Not 
long after these rifles came out, demand for 
a hinged floorplate magazine induced Grif¬ 
fin & Howe to make such a guard/magazinc 
for a number of years. Later Remington 
made a deluxe version of the 721/722, des¬ 
ignated the 725, which was made with a 
hinged floorplate magazine. This magazine 
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partJJ: 


could be installed in the 721/722 with a 
minimum of trouble. 

There are a couple of things this action 
does not have which I think it should. There 
is one gas-vent hole in the bolt head and 
one through the right side of the receiver 
ring, but when the action is closed and 
locked, the vent hole in the bolt is toward 
the left, where there is no hole in the receiv¬ 
er. I'd like a gas-vent hole through the left 
of the receiver, in line with the hole in the 
bolt. I would also have insisted that the bolt 
sleeve have a small flange on its left side to 
cover the locking-lug raceway, even with 
the additional vent hole in the left side of 

I never really liked the very small spring 
clip extractor, although I never experi¬ 
enced any trouble with it in any of the 721s 
and 722s I owned or fired. I have had cus¬ 
tomers bring these rifles in with a fired 
case stuck in the chamber and chunks bit 
out of the rim by the extractor when the 
bolt was forced open. In most instances, it 
was a rusted chamber which caused the 
case to stick, and few extractors in such sit¬ 
uations would have pulled the cases out. 
The point I want to make, however, is that 
while the bolt head is recessed to fully 
enclose the head of the cartridge case, the 
rim of the case is not actually supported in 
any way. This is because the inside of the 
rim of the bolt face recess is cut out for the 
extractor, and cut out deeper than the thick- 

enough room for the extractor to move as 
it snaps over a case rim on closing the bolt. 
With this type of extractor design, there is 
no way in which the cartridge rim can be 
supported. 

I recall two instances that illustrate what 
this means. I had fitted a heavy Hart stain¬ 
less steel barrel on a 722 action for a friend 
of mine, chambering it for the 222 Reming¬ 
ton cartridge. My friend then sleeved the 
action and built a benchrest rifle. He was 
very fussy and a very careful handloadcr, 
weighing the powder charges out and 
putting each charge in a small glass vial so 
he could quickly and easily reload cases 
during a match. His most accurate load was 
not a hot one, and everything went along 
normally. After firing a couple of hundred 
rounds of this load, which gave less than '/j 
minute-of-angle accuracy, one case let go; 
a lot of powder gases escaped through the 
rear of the action, spewing his face with gas 
and brass. Opening the bolt extracted the 
case easily enough, but it would not eject— 
nor could the case be removed from the bolt 
head. He tried twisting the case out with a 
pair of pliers, and when this didn’t work, he 
used a vise. Failing with this, he brought 
the bolt to me; I had to use a lathe and bor¬ 
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ing tool to turn the head of the case out of 
the bolt face recess. Expansion of the case 
against the extractor had broken it, but oth¬ 
er than this and the trouble involved, the 
action was not harmed. 

In the second incident, the shooter claimed 
that the cartridge which put his 722 out of 
order was a factory load. Again it was a 222, 
and he told me it was mighty fortunate he’d 
been wearing shooting glasses. The trouble 
may have been due to a faulty case, but the 
head of that case had expanded so tightly into 
the extractor groove that the entire rim 
around the recess was expanded, so that he 
could hardly turn the bolt and open it. A gun¬ 
smith had bored out the remains of the case 
head, but the head of the bolt had expanded 
to such a degree that a new extractor would 
not fit properly. In this instance, had the bolt 
head not been recessed within the face of the 
barrel, the rim of the bolt head might have 
split. The owner of the rifle then returned it 
to the factory, where they fitted a new bolt at 

I have never observed or heard of this hap¬ 
pening with any of the larger calibers. Appar¬ 
ently the larger cases are stronger and can 
take more pressure. It is also a good thing that 
the heads of the belted magnum cases are 
strong and seldom expand, for in the 721 
there is very little metal in the rim of the bolt- 
head recess. 

A mechanical aspect of this action that 
I've always been skeptical about is the fas¬ 
tening of the cocking piece to the firing pin 
by a single small pin. It must be ok, though, 
for I've never seen or heard of this pin shear¬ 
ing. I’ve never hesitated to snap or dry fire 
any of the many centerfire bolt-action rifles 1 
have owned, including these Remingtons, 
and I have yet to see that this has done any 

The 722 as a Benchrest Action 

Almost immediately after the 222 Rem¬ 
ington cartridge was introduced, it became 
a favorite with the “benchresters"—target 
shooters who pit rifles and ammunition 
against their competitor's by firing from a 
solid bench and holding the rifles on a rest. 
This little cartridge soon toppled many pre¬ 
vious records. These shooters soon discov¬ 
ered, too, that the 722 action was an ideal 
one on which to build a benchrest rifle. So 
popular were these actions that, for a few 
years, Remington would sell separate 722 
actions to qualified gunsmiths, who would 
accept the responsibility of fitting a barrel 
to them. Many benchrest target shooters 
were amateur or professional gunsmiths, 
and they soon found that to get the best out 
of this action a “sleeve" was needed. This 
could readily be done with the 722 action 
because of its round receiver. The sleeve, 



usually made from a piece of seamless steel 
tubing or heavy-walled steel pipe up to a 
foot or so in length, was bored or reamed 
out so that the 722 receiver was a snug fit 
inside. The outside of the receiver and the 
inside of the sleeve were then tinned with 
solder, and the receiver, up to the bolt-han¬ 
dle notch, was sweated inside one end of 

was cut into the sleeve for the trigger hous¬ 
ing, and an oblong opening made for the 
loading port. The barrel was made a bit 
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done wilh caution as the mainspring is very 
strong. Reassemble in reverse order. To aid 
in reassembling, drill a Vis" hole in the side 
of the workbench in which to insert the fir¬ 
ing-pin tip. Finally push the bolt sleeve 
over the firing pin to compress the main¬ 
spring and slip on the firing-pin head, using 
the drift punch to hold the head in place 
when the holes are aligned. Then drive in 
the cross-pin, which will push the punch 
out. Remove the ejector by driving out the 
small cross-pin from the bolt. 

A special bent, round-pointed tweezer is 
required to remove the extractor without dam¬ 
aging it. However, a new extractor can be 
installed without the use of this tool by care¬ 
fully pinching the ends of the extractor togeth¬ 
er until it can be pressed into the bolt-face 
recess. Be sure to insert the extractor with the 
sloping side of the extractor hook toward the 
front. 

Remove the barrel and action from the 
stock by turning out the rear, center and front 
guard screws; lift off the guard, removing 


follower spring, follower and trigger plate; 
then lift barrel and action from the stock. 
The magazine box, which usually remains in 
the receiver, can then be pulled free. On 
doing this, note the position of the box in the 
receiver so that it can be returned in that 
position. If the magazine box has a spacer, 
also note its position. 

To remove the trigger mechanism and dis¬ 
assemble it, proceed as follows: (Caution— 
this trigger mechanism should not be 
disassembled unless it has to be repaired or 
cleaned, and then only if you know how to 
go about it.) Disassembly should be done on 
a clean workbench, preferably on a white 
cloth or in a tray; as each part is removed it 
should be laid down in orderly sequence, so 
it can be replaced in its proper order and 
position. Drive out the rear trigger-housing 
pin, which is also the bolt-stop pin; drop 
down the rear of the trigger housing, and 
remove the bolt-stop and bolt-stop spring; 
drive out the front trigger-housing pin, 
which is also the sear pin, and the entire trig¬ 


ger mechanism can be removed from the 

Lift out the sear, safety cam and the sear 
spring. Push off the safety snap washer from 
the safety pin and remove the safety-detent 
spring, safety-detent ball, safety-pivot pin, 
bolt-stop release and the safety. Be careful not 
to lose the safety-detent ball bearing. Remove 
the front and rear trigger-adjustment screws, 
trigger spring and trigger-stop screw. Drive 
out the trigger pin and remove the trigger and 
trigger connector. 

To reassemble: Assemble the trigger con¬ 
nector to the trigger; insert the trigger in the 
housing, and drive in the trigger pin until it 
is even with the right side of the trigger 
housing; assemble the trigger spring, front 
trigger-adjustment screw, rear trigger-ad¬ 
justment screw and trigger-stop screw (See 
the previously mentioned comments on trig¬ 
ger adjustments for properly adjusting these 
screws after the trigger mechanism has been 
completely assembled and fitted to the re¬ 
ceiver.); assemble the safety, bolt-stop 
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Remington Model 700 Varmint Synthetic Stainless Fluted Rifle. A 
416 stainless steel barrel, receiver and bolt; 26" heavy varmint barrel 
with six longitudinal flutes; synthetic stock of fiberglass reinforced 
with Kevlar; calibers: 223 Rem., 220 Swift, 22-250 Rem., 308 Win. 
Weight about 9 lbs. Introduced 1992. 



The muzzle end of the M700 Varmint Syn¬ 
thetic Stainless Fluted barrel clearly showing 
two of the six flutes. These flutes lighten the 
barrel without affecting the stability. 


This photo shows where the flutes begin at 
the breech end of the barrel. 































Remington Model 700 African Plains Rifle (APR). Magnum con¬ 
toured carbon steel 26' barrel, blued satin-finished barrel; laminated 
hardwood stock, straight comb with cheekpiece, 1" recoil pad; action 
glass-bedded in stock. Weight about 7.75 lbs. Introduced 1993. 


way that I sometimes described it as a "push- 
in-ftom-behind" carbine. On this model, the 
bolt handle is dog-leg shaped like the P-17 
Enfield but in reverse. In addition, the trig¬ 
ger mechanism is placed further forward, 
about the same amount as the bolt handle 
knob was placed forward. Anyway, this car¬ 
bine looked to me like it was pushed in from 
behind. These include the 600 and 660 car¬ 
bines, and the XP-100 single-shot pistol. All 
are based on the basic 722 receiver, bolt and 
trigger mechanism. 

Newer 700 Models 

The following descriptions show some of 
the many different models of the 700 Rem¬ 
ington. Following that are some of the newer 
700 models listed in the 1994 Remington 
catalog. 

Pre-1982 Model 700 ADL—This is the 
lowest priced M70O. Impressed checkering in 
walnut stock, 22" banel in some calibers, 24" 


for others. The current listing of calibers is: 
222, 22-250, 243, 6mm, 25-06, 270, 7mm 
Express, 308 and 30-06. 

Model 700 ADL—Introduced in 1983, 
about same as pre-1982 model except stock 
has cut checkering, semi-gloss finish, de¬ 
tachable sling swivel studs, smooth bolt 
knob, and in calibers 222, 22-250, 6mm, 
243,25-06,270,308,30-06 and 7mm Mag- 

Model 700 BDL—Walnut stock with 
skipline checkering, black forend tip and 
pistol grip cap and white spacers. Raised 
comb and cheekpiece, 22" or 24" barrel 
depending on caliber with hooded ramp 
front sight and adjustable rear sight, and 
hinged floorplatc. Calibers same as for the 
new ADL model plus 17 Remington. 7mm- 
08, 300 Magnum and 8mm Rem. Magnum. 
Right- or left-hand models. Left-hand in 270 
and 30-06 only. 

Model 700 Classic—Similar to the BDL 
except has straight comb stock, 24-line cut 


checkering and rubber buttpad (recoil pad on 
7mm Magnum). Calibers are 22-250, 243, 
6mm, 270, 30-06 and 7mm Magnum. Limit¬ 
ed production in 257 Roberts, 7x57mm and 
300 H&H Mag. Chambering in 250-3000 
announced in 1984. 

Model 700 Custom—This is a special- 
order, custom-made Model 700 available 
with a number of options. Choice of cal¬ 
ibers, 20", 22" or 24" hand lapped barrel, 
with or without sights, jeweled bolt, with or 
without hinged magazine floorplate, fancy 
hand checkered walnut stock with rosewood 
forend tip and grip cap. 

Model 700 Safari—Same as M700 
BDL except that stock has an oil finish, is 
hand checkered with recoil pad, and in 375 
H&H Magnum and 458 Magnum calibers 

Model 700 Varmint—Same as M700 
BDL except has 24" heavy barrel, no sights, 
slightly fuller stock and in calibers 222,223, 
22-250,243,6mm, 7mm-08 and 308. 
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The 40-X Series 

Remington also makes three centerfire tar¬ 
get rifles based on the M70O action, or rather 
on a modification of this action. They are: 

Model 40-XC National Match Course- 
Made in 308 (7.62 NATO) caliber only. 
This is a special-order target rifle for both 
slow- and rapid-fire National Match cours¬ 
es. It has a 23.25" heavy stainless steel bar¬ 
rel, clip loading slot for rapid loading of the 
magazine, and special anti-bind feature for 
the receiver and bolt. Weight is 10 pounds 
without sights. 


Model 40-XBBR Bcnchrest Match 
Rifle—Made especially for benchrest target 
shooters, this is a single shot with a solid bot¬ 
tomed receiver. The heavy stainless steel bar¬ 
rel of 20" or 26" length comes in the 
following calibers: 222, 223, 243, 6mm, 22 
BR Rem., 6mmx47,6mm BR and 308 (7.62 
NATO). 

Model 40-XB Rangemastcr Target—A 

single shot target rifle with heavy 27.25" 
stainless steel barrel in calibers 222,223,243, 
6mm, 25-06,7mm Magnum, 308,30-06,30- 
338 (30 Rem. Magnum), 300 Win. Magnum, 
308 and 30-06. 


Serial Number Note* 

Dick Dietz of Remington Arms supplied 
the following serial numbering information 
on the Remington rifles listed below. The ser¬ 
ial numbers given are the starting numbers for 


these models. 

Model 720 40,000 

Model 721 and 722 1,100 

Model 725 700,000 

Model 600 1,000 

Model 660 6,200,000 


This information may interest collectors seek¬ 
ing low serial numbered models of these rifles. 
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Bill RUGER IS a well-known modem 
gun designer whose creations include the 
Ruger 22 Automatic pistol, the Single Six 
and Blackhawk single-action revolvers, the 
Model 10/22 22 automatic rifle, the Ruger 
44 Magnum Carbine and the Number 1 sin¬ 
gle shot rifle. All are or were successful, and 
all arc currently manufactured in large num¬ 
bers by the fum he headed: Sturm, Ruger & 
Co., Southport. Conn. 06490. No doubt that 
his most popular firearm is a very modern¬ 
ized Mauser-type tumbolt centerfire action, 
around which his firm is building fine “clas¬ 
sic" bolt-action sporting rifles, like those 
originally popularized by Stewart Edward 
White and E.C. Crossman in the early days 
of the '03 Springfield. The Ruger bolt-action 
rifle is the Model 77, and without question it 
will become a leading number in the ever¬ 
growing Ruger lineup. 

The Model 77 Ruger Rifle 

Introduced in 1968, the M77 Ruger rifle 
was initially offered in one grade and a 
number of popular calibers. Weighing 
about 6.S pounds, the M77 has a nicely 
contoured 22" sporter-weight barrel, and a 
classic-patterned American walnut stock 
that is hand checkered and nicely finished. 
The stock carries a rubber buttpad. a pistol 
grip cap containing the Ruger emblem, and 
sling swivel stud. From the beginning, all 
M77 rifles were furnished with Ruger 
scope rings, which fitted the integral bases 
machined on the receiver ring and bridge. 
Ruger also made some models with a round 
receiver top, drilled and tapped for regular 
scope mount bases. 

The line was quickly expanded to 
include a short and a long action. The short 
action could have been better called a medi¬ 
um-length action and the long action was 
soon called the magnum action. In time the 
Ruger line expanded to include new models 
and calibers such as the Model 77V 
Varminter, the 77M Magnum in most of the 
magnum calibers, the 77 International with 


full-length forend, M77 Ultra Light and M- 
77 Express. By the time you read this all 
these models will be dropped and replaced 
by new models on an improved action 
called the Ruger Model 77 Mark II. You 
can read about these Mark II models in the 
following chapter. Someone has already 
written a book on Ruger handguns and a 
book on the Ruger No. I single shot rifle, 
and someone is bound to write a book on 
Ruger tumbolt rifles. 

The 77 Ruger has received many rave 
reviews from most of the gun authorities and 
editors since its introduction. Praised are the 
excellent lines, balance and “feel” of the 
rifle, and its fine handling qualities. The trim 
and unadorned classic stock is given much 
praise. Everyone remarked upon the excep¬ 
tionally fine accuracy of their test rifles. Few 
reporters found any fault with the rifle, or 
desired any changes to be made on it or any¬ 
thing added or removed. As for me, I think 
the Ruger 77 is quite a rifle, but the purpose 
of this book is not to put down my evalua¬ 
tion of any rifle, just to discuss, describe and 
evaluate the action. 

The Original Model 77 Action 

Just as Bill Ruger is a modem gun 
designer, so is he a proponent of the most 
modem manufacturing methods and tech¬ 
niques. His aim is to produce the best possi¬ 
ble sporting firearms, of superior design, at 
the lowest possible cost, yet without sacri¬ 
ficing strength, reliability and accuracy. 
This he has done. Therefore, one of the 
manufacturing methods he has adopted is 
the fabricating of the major steel action parts 
by the investment casting process. This 
process is too complicated to describe here, 

cast to extremely close tolerances, with only 
a minimum amount of machining and pol¬ 
ishing needed to complete each casting. The 
process also allows the finest steel alloys to 
be used, thus the parts are made of the best 
steels for strength and durability. Before or 


after finishing, the steel investment castings 
can be heat treated as required, the same as 
if the individual parts were machined from 
solid stock. To produce the investment cast¬ 
ings, Ruger built a new facility in New 
Hampshire. 

Castings are generally regarded with suspi¬ 
cion by shooters, as the word “casting" prob¬ 
ably reminds them of cast iron or some other 
form of cheap casting. Years ago the making 
of precision castings of a quality alloy steel 
was considered about as impossible as taking 
a walk on the moon—we know better now! 
Parts of the Ruger 77 action which are made 
from investment castings include the receiver, 
bolt and extractor, all of chrome-molybdenum 
steel (AISI 4140), with each part properly 
heat treated. Other small steel action parts are 
also investment castings, including the scope- 
mount rings. The only non-steel parts are the 
trigger guard and flooiplatc, both made of a 
lightweight alloy. 

The 77 action has several unusual and note¬ 
worthy design and construction features 
found in no other tumbolt centerfire action. 
This includes the receiver which, unlike most 
such actions, is slab-sided. That is, the receiv¬ 
er sides arc flat, and the effect is pleasing. The 
receiver bottom is also flat, although the flats 
are not in the same plane. The receiver ring 
bottom is entirely flat except for the area tak¬ 
en up by the recoil lug. This affords a large 
“bottoming" area for the receiver against the 
stock, an area which, if properly bedded, con¬ 
tributes to the accuracy of the finished rifle. 
The recoil lug is ample in depth and width to 
prevent set-back of the barrel and action in the 
stock from recoil. 

To the rear of the receiver-ring flat the 
bottom plane of the receiver moves up 
about .250", with the magazine well open¬ 
ing in it. Extra-wide guide lips on each side 


(Above) Standard Ruger Model 77 short- 
action rifle with open sights. 
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of this well hold the cartridges in the maga¬ 
zine, guiding them into the chamber as the 
bolt is closed. A long loading-guide ramp, 
in the front of the well, leads over the bot¬ 
tom locking-lug shoulder to guide the car¬ 
tridges out of the magazine and upward 
into the chamber. 

The receiver ring is about 1.725" long. The 
loading and ejection port, between the ring 
and the bridge, is about 2.750" long; the 
bridge length is about 1.00". The top of the 
bridge is about .125" lower than the ring top, 
and on each there is an integral flat-topped 
scope-mounting base. In the middle of each 
side of these bases there is a circular notch. 
The special Ruger-made scope-mount rings 
are made to clamp very securely on to these 
bases. To prevent the mount rings from slid¬ 
ing on the bases from recoil, a small projec¬ 
tion. integral with and rising from each ring, 
fits into a matching notch cut into the top of 


the bases. The Ruger mounts, very rugged 
indeed, are readily detachable. 

The first Model 77 actions were made only 
in one length and with a right-hand bolt. The 
left receiver wall is about .775" high, but 
though it is channeled out to form the left 
locking-lug raceway, it is quite heavy and 
rigid. The receiver wall is unlike most other 
ccnterfirc tumbolt actions, which have the 
right wall no higher than the bottom of the 
right locking-lug raceway. The right wall on 
the Ruger action extends about .250" higher 
than this. The extra ridge of metal adds great¬ 
ly to the strength and rigidity of the receiver. 
The Savage 110 receiver is made the same 

The 77 bolt-stop is also noteworthy. It is 
of the 98 Mauser type, in that it is attached to 
the left rear of the receiver, has a projection 
extending into the left locking-lug raceway 
that halts the bolt travel by contacting the left 


locking lug, and that it is swung outward to 
release the bolt. It is shaped like the 98 
Mauser bolt-stop, but is far simpler and more 
rugged. It is a small rectangular block of 
steel with a large oblong hole through its rear 
end. Fitted into this hole is a heavy screw 
and bushing, with the screw threaded into 
the receiver. In another hole, lengthwise 
through the bolt-stop, a plunger and a very 
stiff coil spring are fitted. Held in place by a 
small pin through the front of the bolt-stop, 
the plunger contacts the bolt-stop screw and 
bushing, providing the tension needed to 
hold the bolt-stop forward, against the 
receiver; it also allows the front of the bolt- 
stop to be swung away from the receiver to 
remove the bolt. While the spring holds the 
bolt-stop forward, the oblong hole allows the 
bolt-stop to move back a slight amount 
against spring tension. This provides a buffer 
or shock absorber to the bolt when it is 
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opened and drawn back. This lessens the 
abrupt shock when the bolt is halted, and 
may help the shooter in speedy operation of 
the bolt by starting it forward again after it is 

The 77 bolt is of one-piece construction, 
the bolt handle made as an integral part. Dual- 
opposed forward locking lugs, engaging 
shoulders inside the receiver ring, hold the 
bolt locked in the receiver. Both locking lugs 
are solid. The left (upper) locking lug, larger 
than the right one, extends to the forward edge 
of the bolt, forming part of the rim of the bolt 

The extractor, a long one-piece Mauser 
type, is attached to the bolt by a collar, which 
fits into a groove around the bolt body. The 
extractor doesn't rotate with the bolt. Longitu¬ 
dinal movement of the extractor is prevented 
by a lip, under the front end of the extractor, 
engaging a groove cut part way round the bolt 
head. The well-beveled extractor hook slips 
easily over a chambered cartridge rim on clos¬ 
ing the bolt. 

The bolt head is recessed for the head of 
the cartridge. About half of this recess is. 120" 
deep, while the other half (over which the 
extractor hook extends) is only about .030" 
deep. Thus, unlike the case with 98 Mauser 
and pre-’64 Winchester 70 bolts, the car¬ 
tridges are fed into the chamber ahead of the 
bolt and extractor, and double loading is pos¬ 
sible if the bolt handle is not turned down 
after a cartridge is chambered. 

The ejector, a spring-loaded plunger in the 
bolt face, is held in place by a cross pin. 

The bolt handle has a very low profile to 
clear the eyepiece of a low-mounted scope. 
The side of the receiver is deeply notched for 
the heavy base of the bolt handle, and this 
forms the safety lug. The flat, but tapered, 
stem of the bolt handle angles sharply back to 



A pair of 1" split-type scope mount rings are 
standard equipment with the Model 77 Ruger, 
Included in the price of the rifles and barreled 
actions. Designed and made by Ruger, they 
clamp securely on the Integral bases milled 
into the top of the receiver ring and bridge. 


place the grasping ball within easy reach of 
the shooter's hand. The grasping ball is nei¬ 
ther round nor pear shaped—it has a shape all 
its own. While this grasping ball may be satis¬ 
factory generally, 1 don't like the sharp top- 
rear comer of the stem, or its sharp rearward 
angle. Not long after the rifle's introduction, 
this bolt handle was replaced by a more con¬ 
ventional one with a round tapered shank and 
a rounded grasping ball. 


An angled surface on the base of the bolt 
handle meets a matching surface on the left 
rear of the receiver bridge, and gives the ini¬ 
tial camming power to the extractor as the 
bolt handle is raised. Angled comers on the 
approaches of the locking-lug shoulders pro¬ 
vide the power to force the bolt entirely for¬ 
ward when the bolt handle is lowered. 

A short projection on the outside center of 
the 77 bolt, which they call the bolt guide, is 
not unlike the guide on the pre-'64 Winches¬ 
ter 70 bolt. On fully raising the bolt handle, 
the edge of this guide contacts the lower 
edge of the left locking-lug raceway, stop¬ 
ping further rotation of the bolt. Then, as the 
bolt is opened, it slides along the raceway 
until it is out of the receiver entirely. How¬ 
ever, this bolt guide docs little to guide the 
bolt, and docs nothing when the bolt is fully 
opened. 

The bolt is drilled from the rear for the 
firing mechanism; the latter consists of bolt 
sleeve, one-piece firing pin, cocking piece 
and coil mainspring. The cocking piece fits 
into the rear of the bolt sleeve; the firing pin 
fits tightly into the cocking piece, secured 
by a heavy pin. The rear end of the cocking 
piece can be seen and felt at all times to 
determine whether the action is cocked or 
not. There is a deep cocking cam notch on 
the rear of the bolt into which the nose of 
the cocking piece engages, and on opening 
the bolt the striker is cocked. When the bolt 
is open, the nose of the cocking piece rests 
in a shallow notch on the rear of the bolt, 
which prevents the bolt sleeve from being 
easily turned when the bolt is open. Striker 
travel is very short and fast, which is 
always desirable. 

Ruger has made this a very safe action by 
providing means for powder gases to escape 
harmlessly out of the action in the event of a 

















ruptured case head or pierced primer. The 
vent hole through the right side of the receiv¬ 
er ring, opposite the extractor hook, should 
take care of most of the powder gases result¬ 
ing from a caschead failure. One large round 
hole and two long slots in the bolt body, 
directed downward into the magazine box, 
should take care of gases entering the bolt 
body through the firing-pin hole. There is lit¬ 
tle chance that any gases could ever escape 
back through the bolt sleeve. If any gases got 
into the left locking-lug raceway they would 
be deflected outward by the flange on the left 
side of the bolt sleeve. I think Ruger's idea of 
having vent holes in the bolt directing gases 


The simple trigger mechanism is fully 
adjustable for weight of pull, take-up and 
over-travel. The wcight-of-pull adjustment 
set-screw can be adjusted without removing 
the barrel and action from the stock (sec illus¬ 
tration). The take-up and over-travel screws 
arc properly adjusted at the factory, so there is 
no need to adjust them further. 

The trigger mechanism is contained in a 
steel housing, which is fitted in the bottom of 
the receiver and held in place by a rolled 
cross pin. The scar pivots on a pin through 
walls in the bottom of the receiver, and is 
tensioned by a small coil spring. The long 
trigger, located directly below the sear, piv¬ 
ots on a pin through the bottom of the trig¬ 
ger housing. The trigger is tensioned by a 
small coil spring positioned between a 
setscrew in the bonom of the trigger and a 
scat on a bracket at the rear of the housing. 
This set-screw, an Allen-head type, is the 
wcight-of-pull adjustment screw; turning it 


counterclockwise reduces the weight of pull 
to as light as two pounds. The screw can be 
reached with a bent Allen wrench through 
the trigger guard bow. 

The top part of the trigger is in two parts; 
the front part or arm engages the safety, the 
rear arm engages the scar. This rear arm is 
quite thin and spring tempered. The top of it 
is honed square and smooth where it contacts 
a similar surface on the bottom of the sear. 
There is a hole through this sear arm for a 
slotted-head adjustment screw, which threads 
into the safety arm. The bottom of this screw 
head is notched to match a slight ridge across 
the edges of the hole in the sear ann; this pro¬ 
vides a sort of click effect for the adjustment 
of this screw, and prevents it from turning 
after adjustment. Turning this screw in 
(clockwise) reduces sear engagement. This 
screw is factory adjusted for minimal safe 
sear engagement. There is an Allen-head set¬ 
screw in front of the hole in which the sear- 
engagement screw is threaded; after the 
factory adjustment is made, this set-screw is 
turned against the scar-adjustment screw so 
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Ruger M77 Varmint rifle, caliber 22-250,24’ 
heavy barrel. The receiver is tapped for tar¬ 
get scope blocks. The rifle is shipped with V 
Ruger steel scope rings. 



that it cannot be turned in farther, as doing so 
to decrease sear engagement would leave the 
action unsafe. A hole in the front of the hous¬ 
ing, located directly in front of this locking 
set-screw, is the Allen-head trigger over-trav¬ 
el adjustment screw. It is also correctly 
adjusted at the factory. This over-travel, or 
trigger-stop, screw is normally adjusted as 
follows: with the bolt closed and the striker 
down, turn the set-screw in as far as it will go, 
then back it off about 'A-tum. 

The 77 has a true sliding tang safety. The 
receiver tang is made long enough, and slot¬ 
ted, so that a shotgun-type safety button can 
be positioned in it. The rotary safety shaft (or 
lock) is located in a hole through the walls in 
the bottom of the receiver. On the left side of 
this safety shaft a lever is riveted. A piece of 
bent wire connects the manual safety button 
with this lever, so that sliding the button back 
and forth rotates the safety shaft. A small 
looped-wire spring, hitched to the lever, pro¬ 
vides the On and Off tension to the safety. 
Another lever is attached to the right side of 
the safety shaft, and when the safety button is 
pulled back, the end of this lever rotates up 
into a slot in the receiver, engaging a notch in 
the bolt to lock it. The center portion of the 
safety shaft has a flat spot where it fits 
between forked arms on top of the trigger. 
The trigger can only be released when the fiat 
side is aligned with the rear fork, but is locked 
when the safety shaft is rotated 'A-tum. 
Design and construction of the various trigger 
and safety parts are all good, and when the 
safety is pulled back, the trigger and bolt are 
securely locked. The safety on my Ruger was 
stiff and quite difficult to engage or disen¬ 
gage, and it would be even more difficult to 
move with a cold or gloved thumb. 1 would 
much rather have a large-buttoned side-tang 


safety or a bolt-sleeve safety—one that can be 
positively and noiselessly disengaged. 

Folded heavy sheet steel forms the maga¬ 
zine box; it is welded together at the rear, and 
there reinforced by a heavier steel strap. The 
upper sides of the box are curved slightly 
inward so that the box will fit into the maga¬ 
zine well in the receiver. Integral projections 
under the receiver, fore and aft of the maga¬ 
zine well, securely and accurately position 
and hold the magazine box in place. 

The trigger guard bow is a very neat light¬ 
weight alloy casting. Screws through holes in 
each end of the bow, threading into the bot¬ 
tom of the receiver, hold it in place in the 
stock and help hold the barrel and action in 
the stock. The front end of the guard bow pro¬ 
jects far enough forward to hold the rear of the 
magazine box in place. 

The front of the magazine box is held in 
place by the flooiplatc hinge plate. The front 
guard screw, passing through this plate, 
threads into the recoil lug on the bottom of the 
receiver. More on this later. The floorplatc is 
connected to this hinge plate by a pin, with the 
hinge joint on the front end of this plate. Thus 
the light alloy floorplate covers the head of 
the front guard screw. A latch in the front top 
part of the bow holds the floorplate closed. 
Pressing the serrated button inside the bow 
allows the floorplatc to be swung down for 
quick unloading. The stainless steel follower 
is attached to one end of the W-shapcd fol¬ 
lower spring, and the spring’s other end fits 
into a mortise in the floorplate. The Ruger 
Parts List indicates that a steel trigger guard 
bow and magazine floorplate can be ordered. 

A Ruger-patented feature of the 77 action 
is the angled front guard screw, which enters 
the recoil lug at about a 62-degree angle. This 
can be clearly seen in the photographs and in 
the sectional view drawing. The hinge plate, 
through which this screw passes, has a flat 
surface at right angles to the screw; on tight¬ 
ening the screw the receiver is not only pulled 
down into the stock, but is pulled back as 
well, bringing the rear of the recoil lug in clos¬ 
est contact with the stock. The area under the 
receiver ring, which includes the recoil lug, is 


a most vital area in the bedding of the action. 
Since it is a well-established fact that a con¬ 
stant contact between the rear of the recoil lug 
and the stock is a factor in obtaining consis¬ 
tent top accuracy, the Ruger angled guard- 
screw principle is a sound one. That it fulfills 
this function seems evident, for all test reports 
on the 77 indicate high accuracy. 1 don’t 
think, really, that any individual 77 rifle 
would be any less accurate if it were fitted 
with a right-angled front guard screw (as all 
other centerfire tumbolt actions have), but if 
the Ruger rearward-angled screw helps hold 
the recoil lug back against the wood, which it 
does if it’s kept tightened, then I’m all for it. 
The head of the screw is covered by the front 
end of the floorplate so there is nothing 
unsightly about it. 


There are several things 1 really like about 
the 77 action, and only one or two things I 
don’t. The first thing I disliked was the origi¬ 
nal bolt handle, but this soon was changed. 
The second thing is the safety. The bolt han¬ 
dle stem is too angular for my taste, and I 
think some will complain about the sharp top 
rear edge of the stem. The sliding tang safety 
is in a convenient place and it looks nice, but I 
believe it would be more functional under all 
conditions if it was located at the side of the 
tang, like the safety of the 788 Remington. 

What I like most about the 77 action is the 
Mauser-type extractor. I consider this type 
much better than the puny claw, hook, sliding 
or clip-type extractors found in most other 
modem centerfire tumbolt actions made 
today. I also like the rugged and buffered 
Ruger bolt-stop very much. The trigger mech¬ 
anism is to my liking in that it is simple, 
rugged and adjustable from the outside. 1 like 
the idea of having the scope mounting bases 
made integral with the receiver, and Ruger’s 
system of securing and anchoring the rings to 
the receiver is without fault. More than ample 
provisions are made to vent gases harmlessly 
out of the action, and I like Ruger’s idea of 
having the vent holes in the bolt directed into 
the magazine rather than into the left locking- 
lug raceway, as is done with many other bolt 
action rifles. I think the flat-sided receiver is 
pleasing, and I like the idea of not cutting the 
right side of the loading and ejection port 
down to the bottom of the locking-lug race¬ 
way, as the extra ridge of metal left here 
makes the receiver more rigid. 
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Original Ruger Model 77 Markings 

The serial number is stamped on the left 
flat of the receiver ring. Stamped on the left 
side of the receiver wall is: 

RUGER M77 

The Ruger firm name and address is roll- 
stamped on top of the barrel as follows: 

STURM, RUGER & CO., 
SOUTHPORT, CONN. U.S.A. 

The caliber designation is stamped on the 
breech of the barrel. 

When the 1968 Gun Control Act went into 
efTect, Ruger adopted a new serial numbering 
system for all Ruger guns. Ruger Model 77 
rifles made after this change in serial number¬ 
ing will have the number 70 prefixed to the 
regular serial number. When this new digit- 
prefix system was instituted, serial numbers 
following the prefix numbers were restarted 
with number 1, thus: (as example the Model 
77 rifle) 70-00001. 

Takedown and Assembly 

Make sure the chamber and magazine are 
unloaded. To remove the bolt, raise the bolt 


handle and pull the bolt back, at the same time 
swinging the front of the bolt-stop away from 
the receiver; insert a small pin or nail in the 
hole in the bottom of the cocking piece and 
unscrew the bolt sleeve from the bolt. To 
reassemble, turn the bolt sleeve into the bolt 
as far as it will go, then back it off until the- 
cocking-piece nose rests in the shallow notch 
at the rear of the bolt, then remove the pin. 

It is not necessary to disassemble the firing 
mechanism unless some part has to be 
replaced. In this case it might be best to send 
the entire assembly to the factory. However, 
it can be disassembled as follows: Rig up 
some means (a vise or clamp) to compress the 
mainspring so the pin in the cocking piece is 
exposed beyond the end of the bolt sleeve, 
then drive the pin out. Because the main¬ 
spring is very strong, use great care in releas¬ 
ing the clamp lest you be injured by flying 
parts, or the parts be lost. Reassemble in 
reverse order, and it is absolutely necessary 
that you use a clamping arrangement. 

To remove the extractor, raise its front end 
high enough so it can be pushed forward and 
slipped off the bolt. Do not remove the extrac¬ 
tor collar unless necessary because it may be 
sprung out of shape in so doing. The ejector 


and ejector spring can be removed by driving 
out the ejector pin. 

To remove the barrel and action from the 
stock, open the magazine doorplate, turn out 
the front guard screw, remove the doorplate 
and hinge plate from the stock. Turn out the 
rear and center guard screws, then pull the 
guard bow and magazine box from the stock. 
Lift out the barrel and action assembly. 
Reassemble in reverse order, but tighten the 
angled front guard screw before tightening the 
center and rear guard screws. 

To remove the bolt-stop, turn out the bolt- 
stop screw stud. It can be reattached by 
depressing the bolt-stop plunger with a small 
screwdriver while turning in the screw stud. 

To remove the safety button, lift out the 
rear end of the safety link, then the safety link 
can be removed from the safety shaft. To 
remove the safety shaft, first remove the safe¬ 
ty-shaft spring, then pry out the nylon washer 
from the bolt lock with a round tool, then 
slide off the bolt lock. To remove the trigger 
housing (after the safety spring is removed), 
drive out the trigger-housing cross pin. 
Remove the scar and spring by driving out 
the sear pivot pin from left to right. Re¬ 
assemble in reverse order. 


1980 Models 

The following is a list and brief description 
of the principle models of the Ruger M77 
which were available prior to and after the 
introduction of the Ruger M77 Mark II in 
about 1989. (The Mark II is described in a 
nearby chapter.) 

In 1982 Ruger introduced a new model to 
their Model 77 lineup. As illustrated here, this 
model is a carbine with 18.5" barrel and fitted 
with a classic-styled full-length Mannlicher 
stock. Ruger calls this rifle the Model 77 
International Carbine. It was available in 
either 243 or 308 caliber. 

The M77 Carbine is based on the regular 


M77 action with integral scope mount bases. 
Ruger split rings are furnished with the rifle. 
The stock, made of quality black walnut, will 
be appreciated by those shooters and hunters 
who have admired the obsolete Mannlicher- 
Schocnauer carbine. I believe most of them 
will prefer the Ruger-designed stock with full 
curved pistol grip, much less belly and the 
absence of a cheekpicce which, on the 
Mannlicher-Schocnaucr at least, was a useless 
adornment. The Ruger stock is fitted with 
sling swivels, and the front one is a very close 
copy of the old M/S stirrup design. 

In addition to the swivels, the Ruger Car¬ 
bine stock is also fitted with a steel forend tip, 
a solid rubber recoil pad and the Ruger pistol 


grip cap. In all, it is a very neat package for 
the deer hunter. 

In 1983, Ruger introduced another “new” 
M77—the “Ultra Light." The Ultra Light 
has a slim, 20" barrel with either the round- 
top or integral scope-base receiver. It weighs 
six pounds. The entire rifle, to my mind, is 
nothing more than a slimmed-down Model 
77—the walnut stock having a black, com¬ 
posite forend tip. Hunters will welcome the 
weight savings. It’s chambered for 243 or 
308 only. 

The following is some additional informa¬ 
tion about the other Ruger M77 models. 
Besides the International Carbine and the Ultra 
Light, there are three basic models. They are: 













Ruger M77 bolt action rifle with International Manniich- 
er stock, open sights and Ruger steel rings. 
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1) Model 77 Sporter, with 22" barrel, 
weight 7 pounds, in calibers 220 Swift, 22- 
250,243,6mm, 257 Roberts, 25-06,270,280, 
7x57mm, 7mm-08,308 and 30-06. (Note: 24" 
barrel for the 220 Swift and 25-06). 

2) Model 77 Magnum, with 24" barrel, 


weight 8.75 pounds, in calibers 264 Magnum, 
7mm Magnum, 300 Magnum, 338 magnum 
and 458 Magnum. 

3) Model 77 Varmint, with 26" barrel, 
weight 9 pounds, in calibers, 22-250, 220 
Swift, 243,6mm, 25-06,280 and 308. 


A limited number of the sporters were 
made in 250-3000 caliber. 

In 1994, some of these models were still 
available and all are available in one variation 
or another based on the Mark II action (see 
following chapter). 











Early IN 1994, I received word from 
DBI, Ihe publisher, that they had decided to 
do a new edition of this book. Ten years had 
passed since the revised edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1984. In the interim, Ruger intro¬ 
duced their M77 Mark II. 

I had become aware that Ruger was mod¬ 
ifying the original M77 action, and earlier 
American Rifleman carried short items on 
an M77 Mark II. This did not interest me at 
that time. Then when the magazine pub¬ 
lished a “Dope Bag” report on the Ruger 
M77 VT Mark II, I took notice and figured 
that by then the transitional period of the 
Mark II was over, and because I had a book 
to enlarge, I obtained a Ruger M77 VT 
Mark II and a new Ruger catalog. My 
description and comments on this rifle and 
action follow. If you want to leam some¬ 
thing about the two transitional variations, 
you can find the reports in the January. 
1994, and July and August, 1992, issues of 
American Rifleman. 

Mark I Rifles In 1884 Catalog 

The following is a list of the Mark II rifles 
which are identified as such in the 1994 
Ruger catalog: 

Ruger M77 Mark II Express Rifle- 

Features: French walnut stock; metal pistol 
grip cap; steel trigger guard and flooiplate; 
22" barrel; express-type front and rear sights; 
rear sight mounted on express-type ramp; 
integral scope bases on the receiver; Ruger 
scope rings; four-shot capacity in standard 
calibers, three-shot for magnums; cham¬ 
bered for 270,30-06,7mm Rem. Mag., 300 
Win. Mag. and 338 Win. Mag. 

Ruger M77 Mark II Magnum Rifle- 
Features: Same as the Express rifle except 
for the following: calibers 375 H&H, 404 
Jeffery, 416 Rigby; stock is checkered Cir¬ 
cassian walnut; weight in 375 H&H and 404 
Jeffety about 9.25 pounds, 416 Rigby about 
10.25 pounds; magazine capacity: four 
rounds in 375 H&H and 404 Jeffery, three in 
416 Rigby. 

Ruger M77 Mark II All-Weather 


Rifle—Features: All-weather sportcr with 
composition stock; all metal parts stainless 
steel; right- or left-handed; scope rings; with 
or without open sights; sling swivel loops; in 
calibers 223, 243, 270, 308, 30-06, 7mm 
Rem. Mag., 300 Win. Mag. and 338 Win 
Mag. 

Ruger M77 Mark II International Car¬ 
bine—Features: 18.5" barrel; full-length 
Mannlicher-style stock; open sights; scope 
rings; in calibers 243, 270, 308, 30-06; 
weight 7 pounds. 

Ruger M77 RS Mark II Rifle—Stan¬ 
dard sporter. Features: walnut stock; 22" and 
24" barrels; scope rings; with or without 
open sights; in calibers 243 Win., 25-06, 
270,7mm Rem. Mag., 30-06,308,300 Win. 
Mag., 338 Win. Mag and 458 Win. Mag. 

Ruger M77 Mark II Ultra Light 
Rifle—Features: 20" barrel; weight 6 
pounds; scope rings; walnut stock; in cal¬ 
ibers 223, 243 Win., 257 Roberts, 270, 30- 
06 and 308. 

Ruger M77 VT Mark II Target Rifle- 

Features: 26" heavy barrel; no sights; scope 
mount rings; laminated hardwood stock; 
weight about 10 pounds; beavertail forend; 
stainless steel barrel, receiver and bolt; two- 
stage trigger; in calibers 223, 22 PPC, 22- 
250,220 Swift, 6mm PPC, 243 Win., 25-06 
and 308. 

All the rest of Ruger’s high-powered tum- 
bolt rifles have barrels, receivers and bolts 
made of a chrome-moly steel. 

My rifle is the Ruger M77 VT Mark II. 
Purchased in 1994, it is this action which I 
will describe. 

The Huger M77 VT Mark I Action 

The receiver of the Ruger Mark II action 

very similar to the receiver made for the 
standard M77 rifle in that it has a flat bottom, 
integral recoil lug, raceways for the locking 
lugs, the same bolt-stop, and it is machined 
on top to accept the standard Ruger scope 
mount rings. However, it differs from the 
standard M77 receiver in three respects. Two 


of these are that it has a narrow slot in the 
left bottom of the bridge area to accept the 
ejector, one not unlike that in the Winchester 
pre-'64 M70 action. The second noticeable 
difference is that the right side of the tang is 
flattened on top and has a vertical hole to 
accept the safety. The third difference, and a 
prominent one, can be seen only when the 
barreled action is removed from the stock. 
This difference is the trigger housing. It is 
not a separate part, as in most all other tum- 
bolt actions, but an integral part of the 
receiver casting. It looks a bit odd, but what 
better way to do it? The receiver also differs 
in that the receiver ring is made .500" longer 
to provide more threads inside for a longer 
barrel shank and is made from stainless steel. 
This longer receiver is used only on the VT 
model and not on the other Mark II models. 

The bolt of the Mark II VT is made of 
stainless steel. About all that the old and 
new bolts have in common is the dual op¬ 
posed forward locking lugs, low-profile 
handle, anti-bind feature, cocking cam 
notches and firing mechanism. The striker 
or firing pin parts are also different, as are 
the bolt sleeve and bolt sleeve lock. Start¬ 
ing at the bolt head, and as shown in the 
photo nearby, the Mark II bolt has the car¬ 
tridge head recess undercut to allow a car¬ 
tridge fed from the magazine into the 
chamber to slip under the extractor hood, as 
in the M98 Mauser. As explained several 
times before in this book, this feature pre¬ 
vents double loading in that if the bolt is not 
entirely closed, the cartridge will be extract- 


(Above) This is the Ruger M77 VT MKII Tar¬ 
get rifle. It has a heavy 26" stainless steel 
barrel, with stainless receiver, bolt, trigger 
guard/floorplate finished in natural gray mat¬ 
te finish. The target-style stock is of laminat¬ 
ed hardwood. The gun also has a 
free-floated barrel, three-position safety and 
double-stage target-quality trigger. It's avail¬ 
able in calibers 223, 22-250, 22 PPC, 6mm 
PPC, 220 Swift, 243 Win., 25-06 and 308. 
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cd and ejected when the bolt is opened. 
More recently, this feature has been de¬ 
scribed as controlled feeding. 1 have never 
used this term before, but it is apt. Next in 
the photo of the bolt head, you will notice 
there is no ejector plunger as in the old bolt, 
but you will see the narrow slot cut into the 
bolt face for the Winchester M70-style 
ejector. This type of controlled feeding pro¬ 
hibits the use of the plunger-type ejector. 

In the photo of the Mark II bolt head, you 
can sec the narrow ejector slot. It is an 
angled slot with the angle starting near the 
rear of the left locking lug. It is no different 
than the ejector slot on the Winchester pre- 
'64 M70 bolt. This slot is there to complete 


the ejector system, which is also a copy of 
the Winchester. This ejector is simply a thin 
spring-tensioned lever positioned in the 
groove in the bottom rear and left side of the 

the safety and the bolt lock. Both arc new 
features, and I know of no other tumbolt 
action having these parts the way Ruger 
makes them. The safety rotates in a vertical 
hole in the right side of the tang. Swung as 
far forward as it will go, the safety is on the 
Fire position. Swung to the rear as far as it 
will go, it is in the Safe position, which locks 
both the bolt and the trigger. When in the 
intermediate position, it locks only the trig¬ 


ger, but allows the bolt to be operated. When 
the bolt is closed, the safety-lever lies 
between the bolt sleeve and the receiver 
tang, and at first glance it appears either con¬ 
nected to the bolt sleeve or receiver tang. 

The bolt lock is a slender spring-ten¬ 
sioned plunger positioned in a hole length¬ 
wise through the extreme right side of the 
bolt sleeve. In its normal position, part of 
this plunger projects from the rear of the 
bolt sleeve where, when the safety is 
pushed as far back as it will go, it pushes 
the plunger ahead. This, in turn, causes the 
front end of the plunger to project beyond 
the sleeve and into a hole in the rear end of 
the bolt, thus locking it. If the safety is 
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lock plunger moves back and the bolt is 
unlocked. 

Inside the trigger mechanism, the lower 
end of the safety pivot stem blocks the trig¬ 
ger whenever the safety is in the Safe or 
intermediate position. It is all quite novel, 
and I know of no other rifle with a similar 
arrangement. 

Mentioned before as one of the different 
features of the Mark II action, as compared 
to the original Model 77, the trigger housing 
is cast integral with the receiver. The scar, 
trigger and their associated springs and pins 
are contained between the walls of this steel 
housing. A steel bar partly between the front 
of this housing is tack-welded in place to 
enclose the walls, and three holes are drilled 
and tapped which contain set-screws to 
adjust the trigger for weight of pull, sear 
engagement and over-travel. Then, to ensure 
a permanent adjustment after the factory has 
properly made the adjustments, three cross 
holes drilled and tapped through each of the 
adjustment screw holes, and fitted with six 
small set-screws, lock each adjustment 
screw in place. The as-cast surface of this 
housing, the spots of welding, as well as the 



The Ruger M77 Mark II All-Weather rifle Is shown in two action lengths: a short action lor 223 Rem., 
243 Win. and 306 Win., and a long action for 270 Win., 3006,7mm Rem. Mag. and 300 Win. Mag. 


rest of the underside of the receiver seem a 
bit crude, but everything functions as it 
should. 

Rifle manufacturers of late have given 
much thought to the trigger mechanisms for 


their guns. It seems that most of today’s 
rifles have far heavier trigger pulls than were 
found on rifles made before about 1970. It is 
not unusual to find a 5-pound pull. Often, 
too, the sear engagement or take-up is far in 
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The trigger guard on the M77 Mark II houses a beautifully 
redesigned floorplate latch which is flush with the contours of the trig¬ 
ger guard. 


The Ruger M77 Mark II has a whole new trigger safety mechanism 
which allows the shooter to unload the rifle with the safety on. Fully 
forward, the rifle is in the Fire position. 


excess of what most experienced rifle shoot¬ 
ers want. This is all done for safety and to 
avoid lawsuits. Anyway, Ruger has done 
something new, or at least different, with the 
M77 VT Mark II. The trigger is something 
equivalent to a modified double-stage pull. 
The first stage of the trigger pull is rather 
long and light, and very noticeable. That first 
stage is so light that pulling it back to the 
second stage is done almost effortlessly. It’s 
very apparent when the second stage is 
reached, and such a double-stage pull is very 
easy to get use to. On my Mark II VT rifle, 
the second stage pull was a short and crisp 
3.5-pound pull. I can live with that. I like the 
idea of having long and light initial trigger 
travel, and if that adds to the safety of the 
rifle in the hands of a novice or careless 
shooter, so much the better. If it will prevent 
a liability suit, that’s great. On all other 
Ruger Mark II rifles, this double-stage pull 
is eliminated and the weight of pull is in¬ 
creased to 5 pounds. 

The remainder of the Mark II action, the 
magazine box, trigger guard, hinge floor- 
plate and floorplate catch are almost identi¬ 
cal to previous Ruger models. It even has 
the angled front guard screw as on the earli- 
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(Above and below) Ruger M77 Mark II Magnum rifle. This is the first 
Bond Street quality. African safari, big game hunting rifle produced 
by a major American firearms manufacturer. Calibers are 375 H&H, 
404 Jeffery, (four-shot magazine), 416 Rigby, (three-shot magazine); 
barrel length is 26", with integral steel rib; weight about 9.25 pounds 
(375,404), 10.25 pounds (416,); length is 40.5" overall. The stock is 
of Circassian walnut with hand-cut checkering, swivel studs, steel 


leaf express rear on a serrated integral steel rib, which also serves 
as a base for the front scope ring. This gun uses an enlarged Mark II 
action with three-position safety, stainless bolt, ordnance steel trigger 
guard and hinged floorplate. It is of controlled feed design. Intro- 
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er models. On the VT model, the trigger 
guard and floorplatc are made of stainless 
steel. 


I can only comment about the action on 


my M77 VT MK II rifle, which is some¬ 
what different than the MK II actions on the 
other Ruger rifles. The receiver ring is 
longer than on a regular M77 action, and 
one reviewer wrote that this provides a 
more secure and positive fit between barrel 


and receiver, and thus holds a heavy free- 
floating barrel steadier. I doubt whether this 
is true. Suppose, then, for example, if the 
receiver ring were twice as long or more, 
would this make the barrel steadier yet? If 
the barrel and receiver are properly thread- 
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The Ruger Magnum barrel and sighting rib with cross-serrations is 
machined from a single bar of steel. This feature has customarily been 
available only on the most expensive, custom-built, big game rifles tradi¬ 
tionally associated with the British, Bond Street, African safari rifles 


ed, machined and set up, there is no real 
need to have a longer receiver ring and bar¬ 
rel shank than the regular M77. I do not 
object to the longer receiver as such, but 
doubt the claims made about it. 

I don’t like the way the VT receiver ring is 
tapered, as if it were polished excessively. I 
think it should be neatly squared off. I am 
not against investment castings, but I like the 
parts made and finished so they do not look 
like castings. This can be achieved, of 
course, but it adds greatly to the cost of man¬ 
ufacture. I have always considered all Ruger 
firearms excellent values for the money, and 
that they are. However, my VT MKII seems 
to lack proper finishing. 

That the VT MK II trigger housing is an 
integral part of the receiver seems to be a 
very good idea, and although I do not like to 
sec evidence of parts welded together, I can 
put up with it. 

On my particular MK II VT rifle, the safe¬ 
ty did not easily slip over the end of the bolt 
lock plunger on engaging it. I believe a cou¬ 
ple of file drags under the safety button, 
where contact is made with the bolt lock 
plunger, would suffice to correct this little 

I have given little space in this book to 
comment much on any stock, and I won’t 
do it here. I like best a stock made of walnut 
and designs on the conservative side. This 
Ruger Mark II rifle is called a target rifle, 
and it surely is. Having long experience 
with four-position target shooting, and after 
trying a variety of stock designs, 1 could not 
ask for a better shaped, sized and propor¬ 
tioned stock than on this Ruger. It comes 
close to the old Winchester Marksman 
stock, which has always been my first 
choice for target work. If the barrel is full- 
floated, I see no earthly reason for having a 
laminated stock. 

A Personal Account 

Sometime in the early 1970s, and shortly 
after the first edition of this book was pub¬ 
lished, I received a letter from the Ruger 
company. It briefly stated that they were 
sending me a Model 77 V Varmint rifle in 
22-250 caliber to do with as I pleased. I 
thanked them, of course. At the time, I was 
busily engaged in another project and for¬ 
got about my gift. Some time passed before 
1 could spend time at my range. 1 had a 
young man who loved to shoot, and I often 
let him shoot my rifles. He soon became 
very proficient at the benchrest. At my 


home one day he spotted the Ruger M77 V 
and took a keen interest in it. He wanted 
badly to shoot it and did so the next time 
we went to the range. Shooting ammuni¬ 
tion loaded with my long-time favorite 
powder and bullet, and after about five 
shots with the rifle (I had mounted a cheap 
scope on it), he fired a five-shot, one-hole 
group at 100 yards that measured .225" 
center-to-center. He and I measured that 
group very carefully several times before 
settling on the .225 figure. This was from a 
brand-new rifle. I had done nothing to it 
except wipe out the bore and chamber with 
a dry patch. After the shock at seeing that 
first small group, my young friend fired 
several more five-shot groups with almost 
equal results. 1 have never before or since 


owned a factory rifle as accurate as this 
was. I do not believe that the Ruger factory 
tested this rifle for accuracy before sending 

about this rifle except for this book, but I 
hope it is not too late to let my readers 
know what a wonderful rifle I had gotten 
from Ruger. So, thank you, you folks at 
Ruger for that tack-driving rifle. My young 
friend who tested it now owns it. It is in 
good hands. 

If I were still a varmint and target shooter, 
and if I had to make a choice between 
Ruger’s first varmint rifle and the M77 
Mark II, I would choose the former. In 
opinion, the M77 VT Mark II is just 
bulky and heavy. For work on varmints 
old M77 V is hard to beat. 
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PART 




In 1968, THE Sturm, Ruger firm intro¬ 
duced a high-powered bolt-action rifle which 
has since gained considerable renown in the 
United States and Canada. Ruger called it 
the Model 77. It was a well planned rifle 
with a very strong, well made and safe 
action, and in my eyes a very good-looking 
one. Soon after it came on the market, 1 
obtained one and I liked every feature about 
it, especially the stock. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
Ruger M77 was that its action was almost 
entirely assembled with parts made by the 
investment casting process. Making guns 
this way was by then nothing new to 
Ruger, for they had used it in the manufac¬ 
ture of their revolvers for a long time. The 
Ruger people knew that art from A to Z. 
The day I received my M77, I looked it 
over with a critical eye and outwardly saw 
no evidence that the receiver, bolt, and trig¬ 
ger guard parts were anything other than 
machinings. 

1 really liked the stock on my rifle. It was 
just plain classic, and shaped to perfection. 
It had no white lines, no flared pistol grip, 
no raised comb or chcckpiccc and no sur¬ 
plus wood. What it did have was a plain rub¬ 
ber buttpad, the neatest capped pistol grip 
on any commercial rifle that I knew of, a 
simple rounded forend with a smoothly 
rounded tip, a perfectly sanded level sur¬ 
face, superb non-glare finish, ample hand- 
checkered panels on grip and forend, and 
straight lines. 

I am sure the M77 sold well from the start, 
and it soon became available in a wide vari¬ 
ety of calibers and a few different stock 
styles, such as target-varmint, lightweight 
and Mannlicher. All stocks were made of 
walnut and I liked all of them. 

Then, in 1983, Ruger introduced a rimfire 
bolt-action rifle called the Model 77/22, 
made with a lot of investment-cast parts. 
Again 1 bought one and again I liked it. It 


has a few novel features, such as a plastic 
rotary magazine box and a new way of fas¬ 
tening the barrel to the receiver. Best of all, 
it had a Ruger stock. About the only feature 
I did not much care for was that, because of 
the ten-shot rotary magazine being as wide 
as it was, the middle section of the stock 
was wider than I liked. But it was a sound 
22 rimfire. No sooner had it hit the market 
than I began getting inquires about it. One 
was, “Is this action strong enough, or long 
enough, or suitable for rechambering to the 
22 Hornet?" 

In short, it wasn't. Ruger must also have 
gotten inquires on this, and they did some¬ 
thing about it. This brings us to the topic of 
this chapter. Ruger introduced their new rifle 
as the Model 77/22 Hornet in 1994. After a 
long wait I obtained one. 

Chambered for the 22 Hornet and so 
marked on the barrel, this light and sporty 
bolt-action rifle weighs only six pounds 
without scope, has a round, slim tapered 
20" barrel, and a classic-style walnut stock. 
The stock is fitted with a black rubber 
buttpad, an oval black pistol grip cap with 
the Ruger Blackhawk medallion in it, and 
studs for detachable sling swivels. Like 
other Ruger bolt-action rifle stocks, this 
one is minus the raised comb and cheek- 
piece, but with a perfectly shaped, sized 
and placed pistol grip, and a rounded, 
tapered and round-ended forend tip. Both 
the grip and the forend are checkered. As 
with most other Ruger stocks, the stock on 
my rifle has a very smooth and level sur¬ 
face that is given a thin, non-glare finish 
that complements the wood. The action top 
has integral scope mount bases for the 
excellent Ruger scope rings. The rifle fea¬ 
tures twin locking lugs on the bolt, fast 
lock time, an excellent single-stage trigger, 
and a five-shot rotary magazine. Except for 
the black plastic magazine, the action is all 
steel investment castings. The action func¬ 


tions smoothly, the trigger pull is good and 
cartridges feed out of the magazine without 
a hitch. 

There is something intriguing about the 
little 22 Hornet cartridge and I cannot place 
my finger on it. Perhaps it is its small size. 
Anyway, I fell under its spell long ago and 
why that was and still is so, I do not know. 
A great many other shooters feel the same 
way. There have been many different makes 
and models of rifles chambered for it, and I 
sampled a number of them. I had to wait 
months before my new M77/22 Hornet ar¬ 
rived, and I wasted no time in getting ac¬ 
quainted with it. 

The Ruger M77/22 Hornet Action 

To begin, the receiver, bolt and practical¬ 
ly all of the other parts (except the pins, 
springs and screws) are investment castings 
of steel. Another exception is the magazine, 
which is mostly plastic. It appears to me that 
here is a strong action, one that functions as 
it should, is easy to operate and reliable. 
With the exception of the plastic magazine, 
I like everything about it and that includes 
the stock. 

The receiver is of one-piece construction 
of chrome-moly steel. The ring and bridge 
have integral mount bases to accept the 
quick-detachable Ruger scope rings. Unlike 
the Ruger M77/22 rimfire action, which has 
a slip-in barrel, the Hornet barrel threads 
tightly into the receiver. The 20" barrel has a 
muzzle diameter of only .540", making for a 
light and well-balanced sporter. The receiver 


(Above) The Ruger M77/22 Hornet rifle. 
Weighing only 6.25 pounds, fitted with a 
slender 20" barrel and a well proportioned 
walnut stock, this is one of the neatest 22 
Hornet rifles ever to be produced In the Unit¬ 
ed States. 
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Right side of the closed M77/22 Hornet action. 


has the usual loading/ejccting port and mag¬ 
azine well opening, and a tang of soils. 
Below the bridge area, an integral part of the 
receiver forms the housing for the trigger 
and safety parts. It is sort of an abbreviated 
version of the housing used in the Ruger 
Mark II action. 

The bolt on this rifle is comprised of two 
parts, the non-rotating part up front, which 
Ruger calls the breechblock, and the rear 
part, or the bolt body. The rear portion 
rotates and has dual locking lugs on its for¬ 
ward end, and the bolt handle on the rear. 
These two pans are held together by two 
pins. The raceways for the locking lugs 
extend all the way through the bridge and 
along the full length of the left receiver 
wall. The cross-section of the breechblock 
is the same as the bolt body. This effective¬ 
ly gives the breechblock opposing ribs 
which not only prevent it from rotating, but 
also serve as bolt guides and as an anti-bind 

An oblong slot near the front of the bolt 
body provides a vent for powder gases in the 
rare case of a pierced primer or split in the 
cartridge head. When the bolt is closed, this 
vent is directly over the magazine. 

The simple spring-tensioned claw ex¬ 
tractor is fitted into the front end of the 
right rib while the left rib is deeply grooved 
to slide over the ejector lug. The ejector lug 
is made integral with the trigger guard 
plate. The bottom of the breechblock is flat, 
and the front is recessed for the cartridge 
rim. This rim is undercut to allow car¬ 
tridges to rise up and under the extractor 
when fed from the magazine. This is called 
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controlled feeding. 

The opposing locking lugs on the front 
end of the bolt body are solid, and they lock 
up in a circular recess in the receiver bridge. 
These lugs arc more than adequate in 
strength for the Hornet cartridge or for any 
other similar cartridge for which Ruger 
might someday chamber this rifle. The bolt 
handle can hardly be called the safety lug 
because the safety, built into the right side 
of the receiver, leaves only a small amount 
of support metal behind the bolt handle root. 
In connection with this, there is only a token 

upturn of the bolt handle. The firing mecha¬ 
nism is composed of the bolt sleeve, cock¬ 
ing cam, firing pin and coil mainspring. As 
in most bolt-action rifles, there is a deep 
cocking cam notch and a shallower notch 
that serves to hold the bolt sleeve from turn¬ 
ing when the action is open. The bolt sleeve 
is threaded into the bolt body as in many 

The trigger assembly is contained in a 
housing which appears to be an integral part 
of the receiver. Like most single-stage trig¬ 
gers made in recent years, this mechanism is 
comprised of the trigger and sear, plus the 
two pins on which they pivot, and the two 
springs which supply tension to them. But 
unlike most triggers, there are no adjustment 
screws, which makes it very difficult for tin- 
kerers to tinker with it to make an adjust¬ 
ment. The weight of pull of the trigger on my 
Ruger Hornet is 4.5 pounds, with a short, 
crisp pull. 

The safety Ruger uses on this rifle is like 
that on their Mark IIM77. It is a three-posi¬ 


tion safety: swung forward it is in Fire posi¬ 
tion; swung back it is in the Safe position 
where it locks both the trigger and bolt. In 
the intermediate position it locks only the 
trigger, yet allows the bolt to be opened and 
closed. This safety is unique in that it has a 
vertical stem fined into the right side of the 
receiver tang, and this stem extends down to 
contact the trigger. Its end is so shaped that it 
blocks the trigger except when the safety is 
in the Fire position. At the upper end of this 
stem, a serrated wing lying between the tang 
and bolt sleeve provides the means to oper¬ 
ate the safety. 

The bolt lock on the Ruger Hornet is also 
the same as on the Mark II Ruger as de¬ 
scribed in another chapter. It is a spring-ten¬ 
sioned plunger or pin positioned in the right 
side of the bolt sleeve. The safety wing de¬ 
presses this plunger when the safety is 
swung to the Safe position. Its front end 
engages the bolt to lock it closed. 

The steel trigger guard is an unusual com¬ 
bination of the trigger guard bow itself, the 
magazine release and the rear magazine 
wall. After first removing the magazine and 
the rear guard screw, the trigger guard can be 
removed by swinging it forward. At the 
upper end of this wall there is a hook of sorts 
which engages a projection on the bottom of 
the receiver, and on swinging the guard for¬ 
ward it is released from the receiver and can 
be lifted out. In effect, this part secures the 
stock to the receiver when the rear guard 
screw is tightened. It must have taken a lot 
of figuring and trial and error work to make 
it work. But it works. It is quite an invest¬ 
ment casting, to say the least. 










Ruger Model 77/22 Hornet 



A projection below the receiver ring, the 
width of the receiver and extending about 
halfway into the magazine opening in the 
stock, forms a wall for the front of this 
opening. Ahead of this wall is a piece of 
steel with a hole in it for the front guard 
screw. This piece is dished out to serve as a 
slide when the magazine is inserted, and to 
provide fingertip room to remove the maga¬ 
zine if it does not fall out freely when the 
magazine catch is depressed. This piece, 
combined with the rear guard screw, 
securely anchors the stock to the barrel and 

As mentioned, the magazine catch is 


built into the trigger guard. This catch is a 
spring-backed plunger with a hole in its tip 
to hold the rotary magazine in place. The 
release lever forms part of the bottom of the 
trigger guard. Depressing its forward end 
draws the catch inward to release the maga¬ 
zine. While the front and rear of the maga¬ 
zine fit between walls of steel, the sides of 
the magazine are walled in by the stock 

The magazine is made of black plastic and 
steel. The main box is plastic, but the hubs at 
each end and the cartridge guide lips at either 
side of the opening arc of steel. The rotary 
spool is plastic. 


Markings 

My Rugcr Model 77/22 Hornet is marked 
as follows: 

One the left receiver wall is: 

RUGER 77/22 

The serial number is stamped on the left 
side of the receiver ring. The caliber is 
stamped on the left side of the barrel 
breech: 

.22 HORNET 

The top of the barrel is marked as fol- 
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Before using gun—read warnings in 
instruction manual available free from— 
Sturm, Ruger & Co. Inc. Southport, 
Conn. U.S.A. 

Disassembly a Reassembly 

Each and every M77/22 Hornet rifle 
Ruger ships is accompanied by an owner’s 
manual. In this manual are complete instruc¬ 
tions, with illustrations, on how to disassem¬ 
ble and reassemble the rifle. I will not repeat 
them here, although I will give a brief out¬ 
line of how to remove and disassemble the 


bolt, and how to separate the stock from the 
barrel and action. 

To remove the bolt, raise the bolt handle 
fully and open the bolt. This exposes the 
bolt-stop button. Depress it and remove the 
bolt. Follow the directions in the manual and 
separate the breechblock from the bolt body. 
To remove the bolt sleeve and firing pin as¬ 
sembly, turn the bolt sleeve counterclock¬ 
wise only enough to move the cocking cam 
onto the hump between the shallow notch it 
was in and the deeper cocking cam notch. 
This allows insertion of a pin into the hole at 
the lower rear end of the cocking cam. I find 


that a small Allen wrench that just enters this 
hole is the very best pin for this. With this 
Allen wrench in place, turn the bolt sleeve 
counterclockwise while drawing back stout¬ 
ly on the Allen wrench. The bolt sleeve can 
then be unscrewed all the way out. As the 
manual suggests, do not attempt to remove 
the firing pin from the sleeve. 

To separate the stock from the action, 
first remove the magazine and then the rear 
guard screw. This allows the trigger guard 
to be swung down and forward from the 
stock until it becomes unhooked from the 
receiver and withdrawn. Then remove the 
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SaKO IS a relatively new name in the 
firearms field, especially to American shoot¬ 
ers, but it is a name which has become highly 
respected since the introduction of Sako rifles 
in the United States. The Sako firm was first 
known as Oy Sako AB, and later changed to 
Sako, Ltd. The company is located in Riihi- 
maki, Finland. An interesting event happened 
to the early Sako firm. The Book of Rifles, by 
W.H.B. Smith and J.E. Smith, relates a tale 
about it. According to this book, the Sako 
firm was once owned outright by the Red 
Cross of Finland. It is said that this came 
about shortly after WWII, when Russia began 
appropriating arms factories in the countries 
they had occupied. Rather than have the Sako 
plant fall into Russian hands, the Finns talked 
the Finnish Red Cross into taking complete 
ownership of the plant. Afterward, the owner¬ 
ship was changed to Oy Nokia Ab. Whatever 
the circumstances, the Sako people designed 
and put into production a miniature Mauser- 
type bolt-action repeater for the American 
market, known as the Sako L46. Introduced 
late in 1949, it was imported into this country 
by Firearms International Corp. 

When shooters began reading about the little 
L46 Sako rifle, it soon became popular. When 
gunsmiths learned they could buy the L46 
action separately it really caught on. Then, with 
a little nudging from the importer, Sako took 
heed, making a few changes in the action and 
rifle to better satisfy American tastes. Other 
changes were made from time to time, and 
additional actions and rifles introduced to han¬ 
dle a wider variety of cartridges than the two 
originally introduced in the L46. The end result 
is the modem Sako action, which has no peer. 
The Sako action is synonymous with high- 
quality material and workmanship. 

Since their introduction after WWII, the 
Sako firm has several times changed the des¬ 
ignations and names given to the different 
centerfire tumbolt actions and rifles they have 
made. They began with the L46 Vixen, L57 
Forester, and the L61 Finnbear. A number of 
years later, the L46 Vixen became the AI, 
L57 Forester became the A2 and L61 
Finnbear became the A3. During this time 


they also made some changes and adopted 
new models such as the L579, L6IR, L461 
and Bench Rest single shot. Then, to further 
confuse things, in the 1994 Stocger catalog 
they list the following: Hunter Lightweight on 
the short, medium and long actions; Classic 
on the medium and long actions; TRG-S on 
the long action; Deluxe Lightweight on the 
short, medium and long actions; PPC USA 
BR/Varmint, Heavy-Barrel-Single Shot; 
Mannlicher-style Carbine on the medium and 
long actions; Varmint (Heavy Barrel) on the 
short and medium actions; TRG-21 in 308 
cal.; Safari Grade on the long action; Super 
Deluxe (special order); laminated stock on 
medium and long actions; FiberClass on long 
actions, and finally, left-hand models on 
Hunter, Classic and Deluxe. 

The Sako L46 Action 

When the Sako L46 action was first intro¬ 
duced it was universally described as a minia¬ 
ture Mauser. Though not a very accurate 
description, it was a “miniature" action in that 
it was made especially for the 22 Hornet and 
218 Bee cartridges, and a "Mauser" because 
it had a one-piece bolt with dual opposed 
locking lugs up front. However, this thumb¬ 
nail sketch does not fully describe this action. 

The L46 one-piece receiver is not unlike 
that of the Mauser Model 98 action, but it is, 
of course, shorter and smaller and thus 
became the Sako Short action. The receiver 
ring and bridge are the same diameter, each 
with integral male tapered-dovetai! scope 
mount bases on top. These base tops, flat and 
matted, taper narrower to the rear. The 
bridge dovetail, less wide than the front one, 
is also used to attach the Sako adjustable 
receiver rear sight. These integral dovetail 
bases, providing the very best means of 
attaching scope mount rings, are a very com¬ 
mendable feature. All Sako bolt actions after 
the L46 have this feature. Sako made scope 
mounting rings to fit their actions, and the 
rings are available in three heights (low, 
medium and high) for scopes of 1" or 26mm 
diameter, including an extension ring. Sako 
rings are of split or two-piece type, made of 


steel, and highly polished and blued to match 
the finish of the actions. 

The bottom of the receiver is flat, with a 
recoil lug at the front end. The repeating 
action bottoms are open to accept a magazine 
box. The loading port on the original L46 
action made for the 22 Hornet and 218 Bee is 
1.812" long. The rear of the receiver ends in a 
narrow tang that is grooved to accept the bolt 
sleeve and the cocking cam lug on the cock¬ 
ing piece. 

The front end of the receiver is threaded for 
the barrel shank. On the original actions the 
thread was listed as being "Whitworth stan¬ 
dard .080-16.” The breech end of the barrel is 
flat except for a sloped extractor cut. (See 
Sako barrel shank specification drawings at 
the rear of this book). 

The one-piece bolt is machined with utmost 
precision and highly polished, and has dual 
opposed locking lugs on the extreme front end. 
These lugs engage behind shoulders milled 
iaside the receiver ring, securely locking the 
bolt against the breech end of the barrel. The 
right (bonom) lug is solid, while the left (top) 
lug is slotted lengthwise to allow passage of the 
ejector. The recessed bolt face (about .065” 
deep on most models) encloses the entire rim 
of the cartridge except for the narrow space 
which the extractor hook occupies. 

The spring-steel extractor, long and narrow, 
fits in a groove milled lengthwise in the front 
end of the bolt Part of this groove is a dovetail 
to hold the extractor in the bolt. A lip under the 
extractor engages a hole in the bolt head, 
which prevents the extractor from pulling out, 
unless the hook end of the extractor is pur¬ 
posely raised. 

The bolt handle, at the extreme rear end of 
the bolt, is made as an integral part of the bolt. 
The base of the bolt handle forms a heavy col¬ 
lar around the rear end of the bolt. This thick 
collar around the slender bolt provides extra 


(Above) Using the Sako L46 Heavy Barrel 
action in 222 caliber the author made a stock 
for it for a customer. This was in the early 1950s 
when white line spacers were in vogue. 
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metal for several functions: 1) to provide a 
wide surface for the cocking cam notch, 
which prevents wear and makes cocking and 
raising the bolt handle easier and smoother; 2) 
to provide metal so that part of this collar can 
be formed into a cam matching the slope on 
the rear of the bridge to supply the primary 
extraction power; 3) to provide enough metal 
to seal off the left locking lug raceway. 

A notch, cut into the receiver tang for the 
root of the bolt handle, forms the third or safe¬ 
ty lug. The bolt handle is at a right angle to the 
bolt, its tapered stem ending in a hollow round 
grasping ball. This ball has a narrow band of 
checkering around it for better grasping. The 
top of the stem is positioned—and dished 
out—so that it will clear the eyepiece of the 
lowest-mounted scope. 

The Sako bolt has a guide-rib strip as wide 
and thick as the right locking lug. It is 
attached to the bolt body by a small spring- 
steel collar with hooked ends, these engaging 
a mortise in the underside of the guide rib. A 
pin through the guide, behind the hooks, pre¬ 
vents tlte guide from slipping off the ring. The 
guide rib lies in the space between the bolt 
handle and right locking lug. In an oblong 
milled hole near the center of the underside of 
the guide rib is a small steel wedge and a 
small bent leaf spring. When the bolt is 
closed, the guide rib extends a short distance 
into the right locking lug raceway, in both the 
receiver ring and bridge; when the bolt is 
rotated open, a notch, milled in the underside 
of the bolt body, moves under the stop wedge 
in the guide rib to halt bolt rotation. This accu¬ 
rately aligns the right locking lug with the 
guide rib so that the lug cannot hang up on the 
receiver when the bolt is operated. It also pre¬ 
vents the bolt from binding during its rear¬ 
ward and forward travel if undue upward 
pressure is exerted on the bolt handle. When 
the bolt is closed, the guide rib also effective¬ 
ly closes the openings of the right lug race¬ 
way. Almost all other Sako actions have bolts 
of similar construction and all are made with 



Sako L46 trigger showing: (A) sear, (B) trig¬ 
ger, (C) trigger stop screw, (D) trigger stop- 
screw lock nut, (E) trigger-adjustment jam 
nuts, (F) trigger spring. This trigger is ad¬ 
justable for weight of pull and over-travel. 

the guide rib. 

Two gas-escape vent holes are provided in 
the L46 action. One is in the left side of the 
receiver ring at the junction of the head of the 
bolt and breech face of the barrel. In the rare 
event of a raptured case head or primer, much 
of the gases would escape at this point instead 
of flowing rearward down the left locking lug 
raceway. The other hole is in the body of the 
bolt, forward of the shoulder on the firing pin. 
When the bolt is closed this hole is positioned 
under the front end of the guide rib, which in 
turn has a matching hole through it so that any 
gases getting into the bolt through the firing 
pin hole will be vented out to the right. All 
other Sako actions follow this system. 

The bolt is drilled from tlte rear for the one- 
piece firing pin, a firing-pin design retained in 
all later Sako action models. The flattened rear 
end of the firing pin fits a matching hole in the 
bolt sleeve. This prevents the firing pin from 
turning. The mainspring, surrounding the firing 
pin, is compressed between the bolt sleeve and 
a collar on the front of the pin. The cocking 


piece is fitted to the rear end of the firing pin on 
a single interrupted lug or collar. The bolt 
sleeve has a stem which fits inside the bolt 
body; it also has a hook extending forward 
which engages over the collar on the rear of the 
bolt body to hold the entire firing mechanism 
in the bolt. Cocking occurs on opening the bolt. 

There is no separate bolt sleeve lock, but 
the bolt sleeve is prevented from turning 
when the bolt is open by the nose of the cock¬ 
ing piece cam resting in the shallow notch in 
the rear of the bolt. This system is used in all 
later Sakos. 

The rotary safety is fitted at a right angle 
through the flat top of the bolt sleeve; rotated to 
the rear it locks both striker (the striker com- 
bines firing pin and cocking piece) and bolt. 

A combination “cocked" indicator and bolt 
lock, fitted into a lengthwise hole in the bolt 
sleeve, is connected with the safety; with the 
action closed, when the safety is rotated back 
to the Safe position, the safety stem locks the 
striker back and moves the bolt lock forward 
to lock the bolt. With the safety swung for¬ 
ward into the Fire position, the rear end of the 
bolt lock, which has a red band around it, 
extends from the rear of the bolt sleeve to 
indicate the safety is in the Fire position. 

The bolt-stop housing, a machined steel 
box mortised into an opening in the left side 
of the receiver bridge, is held in place by a set¬ 
screw threaded through the housing and into 
the receiver wall. 

The one-piece combined bolt-stopfejcctor is 
held in place in the bolt-stop housing by—and 
pivots on—a pin through this housing. It is ten¬ 
sioned by a small coil spring. The bolt is 
stopped in its rearward travel when the left lock¬ 
ing lug contacts the bolt-stop. The fired case or 
cartridge is ejected to the right when the ejec¬ 
tor—merely a thin extension of the bolt-stop— 
projects into the bolt face recess through a 
groove provided for it through the locking lug. 
Pressing a serrated button on the outside of the 
bolt-stop housing allows the bolt to be removed. 
Roughly the same design ofbolt-stop/ejector is 
used on all later models of the Sako actions. 

1.46 actions were fitted with a trigger and sear 
which nearly duplicated those of the M70 Win¬ 
chester action. The sear, positioned in a groove 
in the bottom of the receiver tang, is held in 
place by, and pivots on, a pin. It is tensioned by 
a coil spring compressed between the receiver 
and the front end of the sear. The trigger, posi¬ 
tioned in the rear of the tang groove, also pivots 
on a pin. A simple spring, plunger and lock nut 
arrangement between the trigger and the end of 
the tang provides the tension to engage the trig¬ 
ger with the sear, it also provides a means to 
readily adjust the trigger for weight of pull and 
over-travel. Like the M70 trigger, this Sako trig¬ 
ger has proven reliable. 

When first introduced, and for a few years 
afterward, the L46 trigger guard was made 
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Parts Legend Sako L461 Vixen 


2222-85 Boll-stop/ejector spring 
2212-84 Bolt-stop/ejector pin 
202-32 Boll 
22-37 Bolt guide-rib 

24- 39 Bolt guide-rib collar 

25- 41 Bolt-rib retainer pin 


213-38 Firing-pin lock screw 
218-36 Firing pin 
19-40 Mainspring 
3000-51 Sako No. 4 trigger 
306-54 Trigger pin 

470-99 Trigger guard 

449-101 Rearguardscrew 
448-100 Front guard screw 


4411-92 Follower 
4732-104 Magazine box 

4421- 93 Follower spring 

4422- 94 Magazine doorplate 
443-95 Floorptate hinge pin 
4442-96 Floorplate catch 
446-98 Floorplate catch spring 
450-102 Floorptate catch plunger 
445-97 Floorplate catch pin 




Sako bolt head showing: (A) guide rib. 
right locking lug. (C) extractor. (D) left It 
ing lug. which is slotted for the ejector. 


Type.. r - 

Receiver.One-piece machined steel, unslotted bridge. Integral scope-mounting bases 

on bridge and ring. 

Bolt.One-piece with dual opposed forward locking lugs. The handle base forms 

the safety lug. Low-profile handle for low scope mounting. L61 Finnbear 
bolt has third locking lug at rear of bolt. 

Magazine L46 action has single-column 3- or 6-shot detachable box magazine. All oth¬ 
ers have non-detachable staggered-cdumn magazine with hinged floorplate. 
Five-shot in standard calibers. Four-shot in belted magnums. 

Trigger.Single-stage, adjustable for weight of pull and over-travel. 

Safety.Early L46 has rotary type on left side of bolt sleeve, which locks striker. Late 

L46 and L57 actions nave rotary type on right side of bolt sleeve, which 
locks striker and bolt. L461, L579 and L61 actions have side tang safety as 
part of trigger mechanism locking trigger and bolt. 

Extractor Rotating spring-type mortised in bolthead of L46 and L461 actions. Other 
Sako actions have short hook-type fitted into bolt head and tensioned by a 
spring and plunger. 

Bolt-stop Mannlrcher-type pivoted in a housing attached to left side of receiver. Bolt is 
stopped by left locking lug contacting the bolt-stop. 

Ejector.Integral with bolt-stop. 

Ignition.One-piece firing pin powered by coll mainspring. Cocks on opening. 


Dimensional Acdon Specfflcattara 


Weight (approx.) 

Overall. 

Receiver ring dia. 

Body bolt dla. 

Bolt travel. 

Striker travel (approx.] 
Bolt face recess: 


. 7.062" . 7.375" 


. 3.000" . 3.750" . 


from a piece of strap-iron bent into shape. It 
was suitably machined and polished to match 
the excellent finish on the exposed parts of the 
receiver. Slotted, oval-head, countersunk 


screws, going through holes in the ends of the 
guard and threaded into the recoil lug and 
tang of the receiver, hold the action and barrel 
securely in the stock. A piece of slotted sheet 


metal filled the space in the bottom of the 
stock around the trigger. A long rectangular 
hole cut into the front of the guard allowed the 
box magazine to be inserted and removed; the 
thin side rails of the opening in the guard are 
indented enough to permit grasping the maga¬ 
zine with thumb and forefinger. After a cou¬ 
ple of years, this strap-iron guard was slightly 
modified to improve its looks somewhat. A 
real improvement in the L46 guard came sev¬ 
eral years later, about when the Sako Forester 
was introduced (1958), in the form of a ma¬ 
chined steel guard. At the same time, these 
machined guards were made available sepa¬ 
rately so that owners of the older L46 Vixen 
rifles could replace their strap-iron guards. 

The detachable sheet metal single-column 
box magazines used in the L46 Vixen action 
were extremely well made. These held three 
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cartridges, and could be readily disassembled 
for cleaning by sliding off the doorplate. 

A sheet metal box-like holder, attached to the 
underside of the receiver and extending down to 
the trigger guard, guided and positioned the 
magazine in the action. A spring-loaded maga¬ 
zine catch in the rear of the magazine holder, 

of the guard bow, holds the magazine in place 
and allows it to be removed. 

As noted, Sako L46 rifles were first made 
only in 22 Hornet and 218 Bee. When Rem¬ 
ington introduced the 222 in 1950, Sako 
quickly adapted the L46 action to handle it. 
They made a longer magazine, lengthened the 
magazine port to 2.125", and changed the 
bolt-face recess and extractor as required. The 
Sako 222 was announced in 1951, in the orig¬ 
inal action with left-hand safety. Shortly after¬ 
ward, the bolt sleeve was modified and the 
safety placed on the right side, where most 
shooters like to have it. 

Before the Sako L46 actions, barreled 
actions and rifles were discontinued (about 
1963), and replaced by the L461 models, they 
were also offered in 222 Magnum. 

Adapting the L46 action to handle the 222 
Magnum crowded things a bit, to the degree 
that a loaded cartridge could not normally be 
ejected. Incidentally, owners of L46 rifles in 
222 should not have them rechambered for 


the 222 Magnum—it isn't practicable. 

The L46 rifles were made in three styles: 
Sporter, Mannlichcr-stocked spotter and 
heavy-barreled varmint rifle. The Sporter was 
also made in a Deluxe version, with extra-fan¬ 
cy stock and engraving on the bigger guard. 
They were popular rifles, and many shooters 
hated to see the L46, with its handy detach¬ 
able magazine, discontinued. 

The Sako L67 Forester 

In 1955 Winchester and Remington each 
introduced new combination varmint/deer 
cartridges which were to be heralded, praised 
and accepted by rifle shooters the world 
over. Remington's new cartridge was the 
244, while Winchester called theirs the 243. 
There was great interest in these cartridges 
from the beginning, and in 1958 Sako of¬ 
fered a new rifle to handle them. This was 
the L57 Forester, the action made just long 
enough to handle these medium-length (up 
to 2.80") cartridges. 

The L57 receiver and bolt were essentially 
the same as those of the L46 action but longer, 
with a magazine port 2.812" long and a non- 
detachable five-shot staggered-column maga¬ 
zine box. The L57 also had a different trigger 
mechanism. 

The L57 Sako trigger guard had a hinged 
floorplate. the latch located in the front of the 


guard bow. It was milled entirely from steel, 
the exposed parts highly polished. As first 
made, the trigger guard/magazine box was of 
one-piece construction, but later the magazine 
box was made as a separate part. It was 
expertly made from sheet metal, its bottom 
partly recessed in the front part of the guard; 
its top, into the receiver magazine well. The 
follower, also milled from steel, was well pol¬ 
ished and had an offset rib to stagger the car¬ 
tridges in the magazine—for maximum 
capacity in minimum space. The magazine 
well in the receiver was milled to leave guide 
rails or lips at the top sides to hold the car¬ 
tridges in the magazine, and to guide each car¬ 
tridge into the chamber, on closing the bolt. 
This same magazine system is used in all 
Sako actions made since then. 

There were other minor differences be¬ 
tween the L46 and the L57 actions besides 
those just listed. The bolt sleeve was slightly 
changed, and the firing pin was threaded into 
the cocking piece and prevented from turning 
by a small set-screw through the bottom of the 
cocking cam. This same method is used in the 
latest versions of all three Sako actions de¬ 
scribed later on. One Firearms International 
catalog described this threaded firing pin-to- 
cocking piece arrangement as providing a 
means to adjust the firing pin protrusion to 
obtain positive ignition. 
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partJJ: 


Threading the firing pin into the cocking 
piece is an easy and good way to fasten these 
two parts together; the set-screw is a suitable 
means for preventing the firing pin from 
turning in the cocking piece to prevent a 
change in the pin protrusion, and it provides 
a convenient way for the factory to set the 
firing pin for correct protrusion in assem¬ 
bling the bolt. The proper firing-pin tip pro¬ 
trusion for the Sako rifle is .055" and this 
should be carefully measured when reassem¬ 
bling the Sakos. 

The trigger mechanism in the Sako L57 
action was essentially like that which Sako 
first made for the FN Mauser actions except 
that it lacked the safety. It was attached to 
the underside of the receiver tang by a single 
cross pin and tightened in place by a set¬ 
screw through the front of the housing, 
which tightened against the receiver. The 
scar is in the form of a flat plunger posi¬ 
tioned vertically in a hole in the rear of the 
trigger housing, with its upper end extending 
through a hole in the tang to contact the 
cocking piece. A coil spring under this sear 
plunger keeps the sear up, while a small 
cross pin keeps it from going too high. The 
trigger is pivoted at the bottom of the hous¬ 
ing on a pin. The upper part of the trigger 
engages a matching notch in the scar. There 
are two small set-screws in the front of the 
lower trigger housing. The upper one holds 
the trigger spring, and turning it in (for heav¬ 
ier weight of pull) or out provides a limited 
weight-of-pull adjustment, from about 3 to 5 
pounds. The bottom screw, for over-travel 
stop adjustment, can be set to stop the trig¬ 
ger the moment the trigger is disengaged 
from the scar. 

L57 Sako barreled actions and rifles were 
first made in 243,244 and 308 only. The rifles 
were made in the same three styles as the L46 
and in a Deluxe Spotter grade as well. 

The L578 Sako Action 

In 1960 Sako discontinued the L57 action, 
introducing a modified version of it which 
they called the L579. The major change was 


in the bolt sleeve, because Sako had adapted 
this action to accept the Sako No. 4 trigger 
mechanism with its built-in sliding safety. 

The L579 bolt sleeve is rounded and 
smooth, with a narrow flat matted surface on 
top. It is fitted and anchored to the bolt by a 
small rectangular lug on the otherwise smooth 
extension on its forward end, which fits into a 
matching milled hole in the rear of the bolt. 
This is a very good and simple arrangement 
for fitting the bolt sleeve to the bolt, affording 
easy disassembly, yet more than ample in 
strength. Of course, this required some 
changes to be made in the bolt and receiver, 
but alterations in no way changed anything in 
the functioning, safety and operation of these 
parts compared with the discontinued design. 

The bolt-stop housing was also different. 
Instead of being mortised in the side of the 
bridge, as on the L46 action, the new housing 
was affixed by two screws. The bolt-stop/cjec- 

by a bent-wire spring instead of a coil spring. 
The L461 action also used this new system. 

At about this time, Sako introduced a dif¬ 
ferent extractor—a close copy of one used by 
Savage/Stevens in some of their popular 22 
rimfire bolt-action and automatic rifles. A 
simple hook type fitted in a groove in the bolt 
head, it's held in place and tensioned by a 
spring-loaded plunger set into a hole behind 
the extractor. The same system, but with a 
heavier and wider extractor, is used in the L61 
Sako. The L461, however, has the same 
extractor as used in the L46. 

The No. 4 trigger, similar to the L57 trig¬ 
ger, was improved and made to include a slid¬ 
ing side-tang safety which, when pulled back, 
locks the bolt and trigger. Since there arc a 
great many of these triggers in use. I’ll de- 

The housing is a machined steel casting. The 
flat sear plunger, positioned in a vertical hole in 
the rear of the housing, is held in place by a 
small cross pin. It is held upward by a coil 
spring from below, which is held in place by 
another small cross pin. The trigger pivots in 
the bottom of the housing on a much heavier 


cross pin. The top of the trigger engages a 
notch in the upper part of the sear when the 
action is cocked. The trigger is tensioned by a 
small, but stiff, coil spring held down by a set¬ 
screw and locknut positioned in the top front of 
the lower part of the trigger housing. A limited 
weight-of-pull adjustment can be had by turn¬ 
ing this screw in (for heavier pull) or out, but 
only to a safe minimum of about 2.5 pounds. 
The set-screw just below the weight-of-pull 
adjustment screw is the trigger over-travel stop, 
which can be adjusted to stop the trigger the 
moment the trigger releases the sear. 

The rotary safety bolt, positioned through 
the housing to intersect the top of the trigger 
and effectively block trigger movement 
when it is rotated to a given spot, is retained 
in place by a C-spring clip on its left end. 
The safety slide is fastened on the right side 
of the trigger housing by two shouldered 
screws going through elongated holes at 
each end of the safety, allowing it to be 
moved back and forth. The front slot is 
angled so the front end of the safety also ris¬ 
es as the safety moves back. A short projec¬ 
tion on the front of the safety, extending 
through a narrow groove cut through the bot¬ 
tom of the receiver, engages a notch cut into 
the base of the bolt handle to lock the bolt 
when the safety is pulled back. A ball-ended 
lever, riveted on the right of the safety bolt 
and engaging a notch in the bottom of the 
slide, causes the safety bolt to rotate when 
the safety slide is pushed forward or pulled 
back. A serrated button on the top of the 
safety makes it convenient to operate. Ten¬ 
sion for the Off and On positions for the 
safety slide is provided by a spring-loaded 
ball bearing, in the trigger housing, pressing 
against and falling into shallow holes in the 
safety. This ball is retained in its hole by a 
set-screw, and it is possible to change the 
tension on the safety slide by turning this 

The entire trigger mechanism is attached to 
the receiver by a single cross pin through 
holes in the upper part of the housing and 
through a lug on the receiver. A long set¬ 
screw with lock nut, passing through the ftont 
of the housing, is used only to tighten the 
mechanism to the receiver. Another set-screw 
in the top of the housing, used to adjust the 
trigger mechanism level with the receiver, can 
also be used to adjust the amount the sear pro¬ 
jects through the receiver, and the height of 
the safety button over the edge of the stock. 
Normally, this set-screw should be adjusted to 
leave the top of the trigger housing nearly par¬ 
allel with the bottom of the receiver when the 
front screw is tightened. 

When first introduced, the L579 barreled 
actions and rifles were made in 243,244 and 
308 calibers. The 244 caliber was soon 
dropped. Later on, the L579 Sako became 
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view drawings of these actions are studied), it 
differs from the L579 only as follows: 1) The 
bolt has three locking lugs, and the base of the 
bolt handle serves as the safety lug. As on the 
M98 Mauser bolt, the L61 Finnbear bolt has 
its third lug on the rear part of the bolt body, 
which engages a locking shoulder recess cut 
into the bottom of the bridge. Again, as on the 
M98, this third lug is only a safety lug and is 
not in contact with its locking shoulder. 2) 
The bolt guide rib on the L61 is held in place 
by two collars instead of one, and the stop 
wedge is located between the collars. This rib 
extends between the front locking lug and the 
rear safety locking lug. 

The L481 Vixen Action 

In 1963-64, Sako redesigned their original 
L46 Vixen action. In bolt-action repeating 
rifles, the trend was definitely toward the stag- 
gered-column magazine with a hinged floor- 
plate, so the L46 action was fitted with such a 
system. At the same time they fitted the action 
with the No. 4 Sako trigger mechanism and 
safety, and replaced the box-like bolt sleeve 
with the round one used on the L579 and L61 

Sako L46I barreled actions and rifles were 
made only in 222, 222 Magnum and 223. By 
going to the staggered-column, non-dctachablc 
box magazine on this short action, more room 
was available for the 222 Magnum and 223. 

This meant Sako had, and still has, three dis¬ 
tinct sizes and lengths of tumbolt actions made 
for three different families of cartridges. Except 
for length and diameter, the L46I, L579 and 
L61 actions are essentially alike, all having the 
same trigger, bolt-stop'ejcctor, bolt sleeve and 
magazine systems. (See the action specifica¬ 
tion chart for the dimensional differences.) 

Sako L461 rifles were made in Standard 
Sporter, Deluxe Sporter, Mannlicher-type 
Carbine and Heavy Barrel models. 


The Sako L469 

Thanks to the information sent me by 
Mims Reedy who is a Sako student and col¬ 
lector, I can fill you in on this rare model 
Sako. Mims Reed has also given me addition¬ 
al information about the Sako firm and a 
thumbnail listing of the various Sako bolt- 
action rifles they produced, along with pro¬ 
duction dates (see the end of this chapter). 
And for those of you who collect Sako guns, 
there is an organization for Sako collectors. 

Yes, Sako did produce a model known as 
the L469 and it was so marked. The Sako L46 
action was originally made for the 22 Hornet 
and the 218 Bee cartridges. Then, when the 
222 was introduced in 1950, Sako simply 
altered this action to handle it, crowding this 
small action in so doing. Then along came the 
222 Magnum, a longer cartridge than the 222, 
and Sako found that the L46 action was just 
too short to handle it. So what did they do? 
They reworked the L46 action again, but this 
time changed it enough so that they were 
obliged to give the action a new model desig¬ 
nation, namely the L469. According to Mims, 
the L469 in 222 Magnum caliber was made 
from 1959 to 1967, in which time approxi¬ 
mately II, 185 were manufactured. They were 
made in the Sporter and Heavy Barrel mod¬ 
els, and probably also in the Carbine model 
with Mannlicher stock. 


The more rigid action was better suited to 
supporting a heavy, free-floating barrel, hence 
such a rifle would probably show better accu¬ 
racy than one so built on the repeater action. 
The flat-bottomed receiver also offered a 
greater bedding area, and leaving out the 
magazine opening in the stock made the stock 
more rigid around the action. 

Shortly after the medium-length Sako L57 
was introduced, a Benchrest L57 action was 
made available. It also had a solid-bottom 

On both actions the trigger guard was made 
with a long forward tang extension, long 
enough so that the front guard screw could 
pass through a hole in its end. These actions 
weighed about the same as their repeating 
counterparts. 

Later, when the L46I and L579 actions 
were introduced, they were also made in the 
Benchrest version. To my knowledge, the 
L61 Finnbear action was never made in sin¬ 
gle shot benchrest style. 

In building a first class varmint rifle on a 
Sako action, many shooters, including myself, 
prefer to use the single shot action. For rea¬ 
sons already mentioned, the single shot rifle 
will probably be consistently more accurate 
from one hunting trip to the next, especially 
so if the barrel is free-floating. 

Sako Models Usted In 


Single Shot Benchrest Action 

In 1956-57, to meet the demands of the tar¬ 
get shooter, Sako announced that the little 
L46 action would be available as a single 
shot—that is, without the magazine-well 
opening—leaving the bottom of the receiver 
solid. They called this the “Benchrest” action 
because it was benchrest shooters who had 
pressured them the most for a more rigid 


Sometime in the 1970s Sako adopted a new 
designation system for their three actions. The 
short action became the A1. the medium, A2, 
and the long action became the A3. This desig¬ 
nation system lasted a few years and then was 
dropped. In the 1994 Shooter's Bible (after Gar¬ 
cia Coip., Stocger became the sole importer of 
Sako rifles, and then Sako bought out Stocger) 
listing all of the Sako rifles, barreled actions and 
actions there is no mention at all of a Vixen, 
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Forester or Finnbear, and no mention of A1, A2 
the short, medium and long actions. However, 

her designations were dropped, Sako gave 
names to their different styles of rifles. Some 
styles were built on all three actions, others on 
only two actions and others still on only one 
action, I will list these different styles starting 
with the lowest-priced one in the 1994 catalog, 
along with the catalog description of each: 

TRG-S Model—The new TRG-S was 
designed around Sako’s highly sophisticated 
and extremely accurate TRG-21 Target Rifle. 
The “resistance-free" bolt and precise balance 
of the TRG-S are only the first features that at¬ 
tract the attention of the shooter. Closer inspec¬ 
tion reveals the three massive locking lugs and 
a short 60-dcgrce bolt lift. Perhaps unnoticed 
but of critical importance is the cold hammer- 
forged receiver—unparalleled for strength and 
durability. The detachable five-round magazine 
fits securely into the polyurethane stock. The 
stock, in turn, is moulded around a synthetic 
skeleton that provides additional support and 
maximum rigidity. Sako’s new TRG-S sportcr 
model combines the needs of today's shooter 
with Sako's expertise. The result is superior 
accuracy, reliability and value—just what you 
have come to expect from Sako. Made only in 
the long action in various calibers. 

Hunter Model —The Hunter model is ideal 
for the shooter who demands all of the Sako 
quality features at a reasonable price: the 
choice of three different action lengths, cold- 
hammered barrel, and a European walnut stock 
protected with a soft, matte lacquered finish. 
The adjustable trigger is a rifleman’s delight— 
smooth and crisp. Made in three action lengths 
and wide variety of calibers, left-handed mod¬ 
els also made. Made in the following calibers: 
on the short action. 17 Rem., 222 Rem. and 
223 Rem.; on the medium action, 22-250 
Rem., 243 Win., 308 Win. and 7mm-08; and 
on the long action. 25-06 Rem., 270 Win., 280 
Rem., 30-06, 7mm Rem. Mag., 300 Win. 
Mag., 338 Win. Mag., 300 Wcathcrby Mag., 
375 H&H Mag. and 416 Rem. Mag. 

Classic Grade Model Designed for the 
knowledgeable shooter who demands Sako 
quality with the clean, graceful lines of the clas¬ 
sic style. Made in two action lengths and most 
popular calibers. Left-hand model also made. 

Mannlicher Style Carbine Model This 
Sako has an l8'/2" barrel and is stocked in the 
Mannlicher style with the forend extending to 
the muzzle. It has an oil-finished walnut stock 
and open sights, and is made on the medium 
and long actions in calibers 243,308,270,30- 
06,338 Win. Mag. and 375 H&H Mag. 

Laminated Model—The Sako rifle has a 
stock made of 36 layers of 'lit" hardwood 
veneers, resin-bonded under high pressure. It is 
made on cither medium or long actions in a 


variety of calibers. 

Varmint/P PC Model—Sako does not sim¬ 
ply screw on a heavier barrel and call it a 
Varmint rifle. The entire rifle is designed and 
built as a Varmint rifle. The beavertail forend is 
extra-wide and provides added steadiness when 
using sandbags or makeshift field rests. It is 
made in all popular calibers in tile short and 
medium action lengths. Both the 6 PPC USA 
and 22 PPC USA enjoy the reputation of being 
the world’s most accurate cartridges—a claim 
made not by the factory, but by the many shoot¬ 
ers in the winner’s circle! It is made on die short 
action in both single and multiple shot versions. 

Deluxe Lightweight Model—All the fine 
features you expect of the Deluxe Grade Sako 
are here—beautifully grained European walnut, 
elegant high-gloss finish, hand-cut checkering, 
fitted palm swell and rosewood forend tip and 
grip cap. Complementing these features is the 
high-luster, deep rich bluing of both the barrel 
and receiver. And, of course, the accuracy, reli¬ 
ability and superior field performance for which 
Sako is sojustly famous arc built into each rifle. 
It’s all here—just what one expects from Sako. 
Made in dtrec action lengths and a wide variety 
of calibers, as well as a left-hand model. 

Fiberclass Model—The Fiberclass is a 
highly accurate ccnterfirc rifle for the serious 
hunter who understands that a rifle must main¬ 
tain its zero under rough usage and exposure to 
the ravages of the elements. The Fiberclass 
stock won’t shrink, swell or warp, so it doesn’t 
change zero with the weather. And it is lighter 
and far stronger than wood. The Fiberclass’s 
barreled action carries a non-reflectivc matte 
blue finish to complement the stock's black, 
crinkled finish. Made in a wide variety of cal¬ 
ibers in the long action. 

Super Deluxe Model—The Super Deluxe 
is crafted by Sako artisans who design and cre¬ 
ate a rifle for only the most discriminating 
shooter. The flawless workmanship of the 
Finnish technicians is evidenced not only by 
the engraved stock, but also the deep blue lus¬ 
ter of the metal surfaces and the embellish¬ 
ments on the rifle itself. Firearms of this quality 
arc thought of as investments, since tradition¬ 
ally they increase in value over the years. The 
Super Deluxe truly exemplifies Finnish crafts¬ 
manship and is made in your choice of actions 
and calibers on special order. 

Safari Grade Model—The initial examina¬ 
tion of this Safari Grade model conjures up 
visions of far-off places and the famous hunters 
who roamed the safari regions. Specially 
selected European walnut, the express quarter 
rib, and extended magazine, full hooded front 
sight and the special “matte” bluing are only a 
few of the many features found on this profes¬ 
sionally styled rifle. Reliable and accurate, the 
Safari Grade model is made in the long action 
length for belted magnum calibers 338 Win. 
Mag., 375 H&H Mag. and416 Rem. Mag. 



TRG-21 Model—Sako, known for manu¬ 
facturing the finest and most accurate production 
sporting rifles made, takes great pride in present¬ 
ing the ultimate in a sharpshooting system: the 
TRG-21 Target Rifle. This unetringly accurate 
rifle has been designed for use when nothing 
less than total precision is demanded. The cold 
hammer-forged receiver, the “resistance-free” 
bolt, the stainless steel barrel and fully adjustable 
polyurethane stock are only a few of the features 
that bring this rifle worldwide acclaim. Also 
made with appropriate optional accessories. It is 
made on the medium action in 308 caliber. 

Action Changes 

Some changes had been made on the Sako 
actions since the first publication of this 
book. A careful comparison of the illustra¬ 
tions will point out some of these. Minor al¬ 
terations were made in the trigger mechanism 
and to the trigger housing. Other minor 
changes were made to the trigger guard and 
magazine assembly, one of which was the 
adoption of a new doorplate release. The 
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extractor was modified and improved to 
make it stronger. The most noticeable change 
was in the design and construction of the bolt 
sleeve. Its adoption also caused some changes 
to be made to some parts of the firing mech¬ 
anism. This was to enclose the bolt sleeve, 
or, in other words, to make it a shroud that 
fully encloses the cocking piece. This new 
and improved shroud provides better protec¬ 
tion to the shooter should any powder gases 
enter the bolt through the firing pin hole. A 
tail on the cocking piece serves as a cocking 
indicator. 

Another modification not seen on a closed 
action is the absence of the third locking lug on 
the A3 action. As shown in an illustration, this 
lug was located on the rear of the bolt and was 
not too unlike the third lug on the Model 98 
Mauser bolt. This lug served as a safety lug, 
along with the root of the bolt handle, as it did 
not actually make contact with the receiver to 
help lock the bolt forward. Just why Sako 
decided to do away with this lug on their A3 
action is something I can only guess at. but, 
because it served only as a safety lug, some¬ 
thing that the root of the bolt handle did as well, 
and perhaps because machining the bolt and 


Although this is not a change as yet for all 
Sako actions, in the 1994 catalog there is one 
action described as having three locking lugs 
with a 60-degree uplift of the bolt handle on 
opening the action. Another even more inter¬ 
esting bit of information is that on two of the 
models, the receiver is a hammered forging. 
Will these two features become standard on 
more or all the Sako actions in the future? 


All Sako rifles I’ve examined were particu¬ 
larly well made and ftnished. Sometimes the 
wood was not of best quality, but wood and 
metal were always well ftnished and closely 


joined. All of the Sako rifles I've tested for 
accuracy were also highly accurate, and this 
included most of the early models and several 
calibers. All receiver and bolt parts are pre¬ 
cisely machined from steel and closely fitted, 
the outside surfaces smoothly and evenly pol¬ 
ished. Exposed trigger guard/magazinc parts 
arc also highly polished. 

I have never seen a Sako action that failed in 
any way, or developed excess headspace after 
long use. I assume that the bolt and receiver, as 
well as most of the other essential working 
parts, are made of the finest steels available 
anywhere, and that all parts are properly heat- 
treated for maximum strength and durability. I 
have seen a few Sako rifles which, subjected to 
firing heavy handloads, took this beating as 
well as if not better than any other actions I've 


nessed a case of primer failure in 
but I believe the shooter would be as fully pro¬ 
tected from escaping gases behind the Sako 
action as behind most other actions. 

There arc a lot of things I like about the Sako 
actions beside their being so well made, fin¬ 
ished, strong and safe. I like the small diameter 
of the bolt and receiver, since 1 see no advan¬ 
tage in an action having a bolt and receiver 
large and long enough for a belted magnum 
cartridge if it is used for a much smaller car¬ 
tridge, like the 222. The short action is no larg¬ 
er than it need be for the 222 family of 
cartridges. The medium is also just right for the 
308 family, and the long is just right for the 
standard larger cartridges, and that is the way it 
should be. 

I also like such Sako features as the bolt 
guide rib, one-piece firing pin and fast lock 
time, bolt-stop system and integral scope 
mounting bases on the receiver. Incidentally, I 
don’t believe there are any better mounts made 
for Sako rifles than their own mount rings. 

There are, however, a few things I’d like 
changed. I would like to see another ejector 
system used, one that would not require a slot 
cut into the locking lug. A plunger-type ejec¬ 
tor built in the bolt head would be preferred. 


Other Rifles on Sako Actions 

Some commercial arms makers other than 
Sako have built rifles bearing their own brand 
name on Sako actions. Marlin was one of the first 
to do this. They introduced their Model 322 in 
19S4. This medium-weight rifle, designed for 
varmint shooting, was built on the Sako L46 
Vixen action, then fitted with a stock and barrel 
by Marlin. Marlin made these rifles for only a 
few years, probably not later than 1957. 

The Model 52 J.C. Higgins in 222 caliber 
(sold by Sears Roebuck) was based on the 
Sako L46 action. 

From about 1957 to 1961, Colt also made 
rifles on the Sako action. Their rifle, the Colts- 
man, was based on the Sako L57 Forester 
action, and was chambered for 243 or 308 
Winchester. Three grades were available. 
Custom, Deluxe and Standard. 

Browning was the first commercial arms 
) chamber a rifle for the 22-250 car¬ 
tridge, the date about 1964. The action and bar¬ 
rel used was the Sako L579. The action 
Browning used differed from the standard 
Sako model only in that the top of the receiver 
ring and bridge were left round, then tapped for 
scope mounts. Browning also used the L579 
for their finely finished bolt-action rifles in 22- 
250, 243 and 308. They also use the L461 
action for their 222 and 222 Magnum rifles. 

Harrington & Richardson used the L461 
Sako action for their Model 317 Ultra rifles. 
This semi-custom rifle was chambered for the 
223, 17/223 wildcat or the 17 Remington. 
That these firms chose Sako actions certainly 
speaks well for the brand. 


The words Made in Finland, in vety small 
letters, are stamped on all of the Sako receivers 
I have seen, usually on the fiat on the lower left 
side of the receiver ring. The serial number is 
usually stamped on the left receiver wall as 
well as on the bottom of the bolt handle. On 
some Sako actions, the action number and the 
city where it was made are stamped on the left 
receiver wall, thus: SAKO Riihimaki. 

On Sako barreled actions and rifles, the 
name SAKO is usually stamped on the 
breech end of the barrel, along with Made in 


Takedown and Assembly 

First make sure the chamber and magazine 
are empty. Remove the magazine from the 
L46 models. On all Sakos, remove the bolt by 
raising the bolt handle and drawing the bolt 
back until it stops. Then depress the bolt-stop 
on the left rear side of the action and pull the 
bolt free. On all Sakos, to remove the barrel 
and action from the stock, turn out the rear and 
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Sako has long made three lengths of actions: the short one for the 222 family: a medium 
length one for cartridges such as the 22-250,243,7mm-08; and the long action for cartridges 
of 30-06 length and longer. These actions were once known as the Vixen, Forester and 
Finnbear and At. A2 and A3. In t994, these actions were still available. 

Sako original scope mounts. They are of all 
steel construction and made to fit the integral 
bases of the Sako actions. 

front guard screws in that order. Then careful¬ 
ly remove the trigger guard from the bottom of 
the stock and lift barrel and action out of the 
top of the stock. Reassemble in reverse order. 

On all Sako models, to remove the bolt 
guide rib, drive out the small pin from the rib 
just to the rear of the guide rib collar; then, 
with the rib turned on the bolt between the 
locking lugs, push or pry it forward about 
Vi6". Now, with the bolt held so the rib is 
down, carefully pull the rib away from the 



bolt, being most careful not to lose the rib stop 
and spring. The spring-guide rib collar can 
then be spread apart and removed from the 
bolt. Reassemble the guide rib parts in reverse 
order, proceeding as follows: Holding the bot¬ 
tom of the rib up, insert the rib-stop spring, 
curved ends down, in the rib-stop recess; then 
insert the rib stop, groove side down, over the 
spring. Place the bolt on the rib and, while 
carefully holding the front end of the rib 
against the bolt, with equal care raise the rear 
end and turn the hooked ends of the rib collar 
under the rib. Use narrow-jawed pliers to 
pinch the collar together so the rib can be 
pressed entirely against the bolt body. Now 
slide the rib back and re-insert the retainer pin. 
Do not force anything. 

For Sakos with the long spring extractor, 
the extractor can be removed as follows: 
Grasp the bolt firmly in the left hand, bolt head 
up, extractor to the left. Using a narrow-bladed 
screwdriver in the right hand, place the blade 
under the extractor hook. Apply pressure to 
push the hook end of the extractor away from 
the bolt body and, at the same time, gently pry 
the screwdriver handle down. When the hook 
has been raised enough to disengage the lip 
under the extractor from its recess in the bolt, 
the extractor will slip forward out of its recess. 
Reassemble in reverse order. 

For Sakos having the latest short extractor, 
the extractor is removed as follows: Using a 
small jeweler’s screwdriver with sharpened 
blade, insert the blade between the plunger and 
the extractor and push the plunger back. While 
holding the plunger back, the extractor proba¬ 
bly can be jiggled out of the bolt, or if you have 
a free finger on the hand holding the bolt it can 
be used to tip or flip out the extractor. Re¬ 
assemble by inserting the spring and plunger 
with the notched side of the plunger toward the 
bottom of the extractor recess, depress the 
plunger fully into its hole with the same tool 
and then push the extractor into place. Make 
sure the plunger has properly engaged over the 
notch of the extractor. The very small extractor 
parts are easily lost, so work carefully and in a 
confined area, so that if something goes amiss 
you’ll be able to find the parts. 

the Sako L46 on L57 bolt, proceed as follows: 
Put the bolt in the receiver and close it; place the 
safety upright (in the intermediate position) and 
carefully remove the bolt from the receiver; 
next, him the bolt sleeve counterclockwise as far 
as it will go, and the firing mechanism can be 
pulled from the bolt. To disassemble the firing 
mechanism further, rest the firing pin tip on a 
hardwood surface and, with a firm grasp on the 
bolt sleeve, compress the mainspring as far as it 
will go, then turn die cocking piece '/i-tum in 
either direction and lift it off Compressing the 
mainspring is a two-handed job, so it is best to 
have someone else handy to remove (and later 









Sato Hunter rifle. Barrel 22", to 24" depending on caliber; weight, 5% lbs. 
(short), 6'/ 4 lbs. (medium), 7'U lbs. (long); stock is hand-checkered European 
walnut; no sights furnished. It features adjustable trigger, hinged Doorplate. 
The calibers are 17 Rem., 222,223 (short action); 22-250,243,7mm-08,308 
(medium action); 25-06, 270, 30-06, 7mm Rem. Mag., 300 Win. Mag., 338 
Win. Mag., 375 H&H Hag., 300 Wea. Mag,, 416 Rem. Mag. (long action). 



_ _ _ _ _ olt sleeve, bo# handle root and bo# 

... jb. It has a recoil pad, skip-line checkering and mirror-finish bluing. The calfcer 
choice is Die same as for the Hunter model for short, medium and long actions. 


The Sato Laminated rifle is the same gun as the Sato Hunter, except it has 
a laminated stock with a dull finish. It is chambered for the same calibers, 
and is also available in a left-hand version. It was introduced in 1987. 

it will pop the bolt sleeve and depress the bolt sleeve down as far as it will go 

_ed a firm grip on the bolt sleeve with the thumb and quickly turn it counter- 

to replace) the cocking piece. The main parts of to do this, and to obtain a firmer grip just wind clockwise. With the cocking piece resting in 

the mechanism can then be separated. a couple layers of masking tape around it. To the shallow full-cock notch, the bolt is ready 

Late models of the Sako actions have a reassemble it, the tape is not needed. Insert the to be inserted into the receiver. 

• ■ —--* To remove the safety on the Model L46 and 

re bolt sleeve moves into the recess L57, proceed as follows: depress the small 
made for it. Now. with the bolt head against plunger in the safety cover plate (which is 
id while grasping the bolt, opposite the safety button) and slide the cover 
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plate down and out of the bolt sleeve; remove 
the safety cover-plate plunger and spring; dri¬ 
ve out the small cross pin which holds the 
safety button on the safety stem, then drive the 
safety stem out; the cocking indicator can then 
be removed. Reassemble in reverse order. 

To remove the firing mechanism from the 
L461, L579 and L6I Sako bolts, proceed as 
follows: Remove the bolt from the rifle; grasp 
the bolt firmly in one hand and, with an equal¬ 
ly firm grip on the bolt sleeve, turn the bolt 
sleeve clockwise until it snaps loose from the 
bolt. The firing mechanism can then be taken 
apart by loosening the firing-pin lock screw in 
the bottom of the cocking piece and turning 
the firing pin out of the cocking piece. This 
can be done by hand without tools, although a 
screwdriver can be used on the head of the fir¬ 
ing pin. Reassemble in reverse order. Reas¬ 
sembling the firing mechanism is not easily 
done because the very stiff" mainspring must 
be compressed. After inserting the bolt sleeve 
partly in the bolt, grasp the bolt firmly in one 
hand and the bolt sleeve between the thumb 
and crooked forefinger of the other hand, and 
be ready to turn it counterclockwise; with the 
edge of the bolt sleeve held against the edge of 
a workbench or hardwood block held in a vise, 
depress the bolt sleeve into the bolt to full 
depth, or until it can be turned to lock it. After 


this, turn the bolt sleeve counterclockwise 
until the cocking piece falls into the shallow 
full-cock notch in the rear of the bolt. Under 
no circumstances should the bolt be turned 
counterclockwise in disassembling it, or clock¬ 
wise when assembling it; in other words, nev¬ 
er turn the bolt sleeve so that the cocking piece 
falls in the deep cocking notch, for it is then 
very difficult to turn the bolt sleeve to the 
cocked position without tools. During the as¬ 
sembly of the firing mechanism into the bolt, 
if tlte cocking piece should fall into the cock¬ 
ing notch, then it is best to make a simple tool 
to turn the bolt sleeve to the cocked position. 

Drill a snug V»" hole in a piece of hard¬ 
wood, and notch this hole for the cam on the 
cocking piece. Holding this tool in a vise, 
insert the bolt sleeve into the hole, and raise the 
bolt handle until the cocking piece is cocked 
and falls into the shallow cocking notch. 

To remove the bolt-stop housing on the 
L46 action, turn out the screw in the front of 
the housing and slide the housing to the rear. 
On the other models, mm out the two screws 
below the housing and lift it from the receiver. 
After the housing is removed, the bolt-stop 
pin can be driven out to remove the bolt-stop 
and its spring. Reassemble in reverse order. 

To remove the trigger parts on the L46, 
merely drive out the trigger and sear pins, and 


all the trigger parts can be lifted free. Remove 
the trigger mechanism from all the other mod¬ 
els by first loosening the set-screw in the front 
of the trigger housing and then drive out the 
trigger housing pin. 

The barrel is threaded into the receiver 
(right-hand threads) and is usually affixed 
very tightly. Therefore, unless you have a bar¬ 
rel vise and action wrench, do not attempt to 
remove the barrel from the receiver. 

Brief History ami Production 

The Sako firm was established in 1921 and 
the firm name, translated into English, was 
Arms & Engineering Workshop Of The Civil 
Guard. It was located in Riihimaki. Finland. In 
1931, this name was changed to Oy Sako AB, 
and this name is still in use. According to Mims 
Reed, Sako is correctly pronounced "Socko." 

The following is a brief rundown of the 
various centerfire. bolt-action rifles which 
bore the Sako name from 1942 to 1972: 

1942—Sako L42: The L42 was Sako's 
first rifle, only a prototype or two were made, 
and the war stopped further work on it. Made 
in 7x33mm caliber, this was a clip-loading, 
light spotter. 

1946-1961—Sako L46: This was the first 
production Sako model, first made in 7x33mm 
caliber and then in 22 Hornet, 22 Vierling, 218 
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Bee and 25-20. Later on, by now called the 
Vixen, with a slight modification of the action, 
it was made in 222 caliber. It had a detachable 
box magazine and was made in Spotter, 
Deluxe, Heavy Battel and Carbine styles. 

1959-1961—Sako L469: This was the L46 
revamped to handle the 222 Magnum. It came 
in Spotter and Heavy Battel styles, perhaps 
Carbine also. 

1961-1972—L461: This was an improved 
version of the L469 made with a non-delach- 
able, hinged-flooiplate magazine and in cal¬ 
ibers 222, 222 Magnum and 223. Made in 
Spotter, Heavy Banel and Carbine models. The 
name Vixen was given to all the L46 Models. 

1957-1959—Sako L57: Called the For¬ 
ester and using a medium-length action with 
non-detachable, hinged-floorplate magazine, 
this model was made in 243,244 and 308 cal¬ 
ibers and in Spotter, Deluxe, Heavy Barrel 
and Carbine models. 


1959-1972—L579 Forester: With some 
slight improvements over the L57 action, the 
L579 was made in 22-250, 243 and 308 cal¬ 
ibers in Sportcr, Deluxe, Heavy Barrel and 
Carbine models. 

1950-1957—Sako High Power Rifle: 
This Sako rifle was built on the commercial 
F.N. Mauser action in popular U.S. calibers 
such as the 270, 30-06, 300 H&H Magnum 
and 375 H&H Magnum. 

1961-1972—Sako L61R Finnbear: This 
Sako rifle was built on a longer and stronger 
version of the L579 action and was cham¬ 
bered for the 25-06, 270, 30-06, 264 Mag¬ 
num, 7mm Magnum, 300 Magnum, 338 
Magnum. 375 H&H Magnum and 458 Mag¬ 
num. It was made in Sporter, Deluxe and Car¬ 
bine models. 

1972-1973—Sako Presentation L61R: 

Built to celebrate Sako's 50th anniversary, 
this rifle featured a carved and checkered 


stock of very fancy walnut and engraved and 
gold-inlaid metal. Only 1000 were made, and 
in 7mm Magnum only. 

1972-1974—Sako Model 72: This was the 
economy version in the Sako line, and it applied 
to all three basic action lengths, and to Spotters, 
Heavy Barrel and Carbine models. The M72 
rifles were not polished and blued as nicely as 
the tegular line, nor was the wood and checker¬ 
ing as good. Except for the Heavy Batrel mod¬ 
els, the M72s were furnished with open sights. 
The M72 was replaced by the M74, which gen¬ 
erally had better wood and checkering. 

The 1994 lineup of Sako ccnterfire bolt 
action rifles are listed elsewhere. One center- 
fire bolt action not listed here is the Sako 
Model 22 Hornet made from 1979 to 1980. 

It should be noted that Sako has made, and 
is still making, other firearms not mentioned 
here because we deal only with centerfire turn- 
bolt rifles. 
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When THE 250-3000 Savage cartridge 
was introduced in 1915, it was the first com¬ 
mercial cartridge that achieved a muzzle 
velocity of3000 fps. It did this remarkable bal¬ 
listic feat (remarkable for that time) with an 
87-grain bullet. Charles Newton designed this 
cartridge for Savage for use in the popular 
Savage Model 99 lever-action rifle. Newton 
designed this cartridge around a shortened and 
necked-down 30-06 case and he did a good 
job of it because it soon became popular. 
While this was taking place, the Model 1903 
Springfield and Model 1917 Enfield rifles in 
the hands of our soldiers during World War I 
made the bolt-action rifle popular. So it was 
only natural that at the end of this conflict that 
American gunmakers started thinking about 
putting up-to-date bolt-action sporting rifles on 
the market. Savage had an excellent sporting 
cartridge in their 250-3000, and it was logical 
that they would want to produce a bolt-action 
sportcr to handle it. It was thus that the Model 
1920 Savage was bom. Savage must have 
studied the existing bolt-action rifles, putting 
ideas together—some new and some bor¬ 
rowed—and in 1920 introduced their first 
tumbolt, repeating, high-powered sporting 
rifle, the Model 1920. They probably designed 
it with only the 250-3000 Savage cartridge in 
mind, and since this cartridge produced linle 
recoil, the rifle was accordingly made very 
light and sporty. And so it was, becoming one 
of the sportiest bolt-action, high-powered 
hunting rifles ever produced. 

The Early Version Ml 920 (1920-25) 
Weighing only about 6 pounds, the Model 
1920 Savage was extremely light for a high- 
powered rifle. The round, tapered and nicely 
contoured barrel was very slim. It appears to 
have been the same barrel as used on their 
lightweight Model 99 lever-action rifle. Bar¬ 
rels were made of high pressure steel and the 
blade-type metal bead front sight was mount¬ 
ed on a small stud ramp made integral with 
the barrel. The elevation-adjustable sporting 
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open rear sight was dovetailed into the barrel. 
No provisions were made for any other types 
of sights to be used. The one-piece American 
walnut stock was made on very slender lines. 
Starting with a serrated and slightly curved 
steel buttplate only 4'h" long and 1 Vg" wide, 
the slenderness continued through the butt 
section with a thin comb, a long full-curved, 
but vety slender pistol grip, to a graceful swell 
around the action, and then to a fast tapering 
and very slender forend which ended in a very 
distinctive schnablc—it was a very trim stock. 
It was given a varnish finish and small panels 
of coarse checkering were put on the grip and 
forend; the pistol grip was capped. 

The Mauser-type tumbolt action that Sav¬ 
age designed for this rifle was short and light. 
It featured dual-opposed locking lugs on the 
front of the bolt, a long non-rotating Mauser- 
type extractor, five-shot non-dctachable stag¬ 
gered column box magazine that was loaded 
through the opened action, double-stage trig¬ 
ger pull, sliding tang safety that locked scar 
and bolt, and a striker that cocked on the uplift 
of the bolt handle. The root of the bolt handle 
served as the safety locking lug. 

No sooner had the Model 1920 been 
announced in 250-3000 caliber, dian Savage 
also announced the introduction of their new 
300 Savage cartridge, which they said had the 
ballistics of the 30-06 cartridge. Thus, when 
die Model 1920 became available it was 
offered in either the 250 or 300 Savage cal¬ 
ibers. The Model 1920 in the 250-caliber had a 
barrel 22" long, with a muzzle diameter of only 
.550", making this rifle 41 V«" in overall length. 

A 24" barrel was used for the 300-caliber. 
In his big book The Rifle in America, Philip 
B. Sharpe states that a few M1920s were also 
made in 30-06 caliber. However, I have not 
been able to verify this, and according to all 
the information I can find on this rifle it was 
made only in the 250 and 300 Savage cal¬ 
ibers. Col. Townsend Whelen in his book The 
American Rifle, which was written the same 
year that the M1920 came out, had high praise 


for this rifle. He mentions that it was fitted 
with an aluminum buttplate that had a trap. 
Otherwise, the M1920 rifle that he describes, 
and the early version that Sharpe described, fit 
the description 1 have given here. 

The Lute Version Ml 920-1929 (1925-29) 

In about 1925 Savage changed the Model 
1920 rifle and brought out what they called an 
improved M1920, the MI920-1926. It dif¬ 
fered from the early version in several details, 
but the most noticeable change was in the rear 
sight and the weight. To begin, the barrels in 
both calibers were made slightly heavier and 
the rear sight dovetail slot was omitted. Then 
Savage installed a peep sight on the rifle. Sev¬ 
eral references list this sight as the Lyman No. 
54, and although Philip Sharpe described it as 
a receiver sight, my information has it mount¬ 
ed on the bolt sleeve—thus it was a bolt 
sleeve sight. The forend of this rifle was made 
slightly heavier than before, and sling swivel 
eyelets were installed. 

Sharpe states that the checkering pattern 
was also changed. At any rate, the new rifle 
was nearly a pound heavier than the first mod¬ 
el, and had improved sights. In 1921 the rifle 
retailed for $51.50, which was slightly higher 
than the best standard Model 99 Savage lever- 
action made at the same time. 

Action Details 

The one-piece receiver of the Ml 920 Sav¬ 
age appears to be a machined steel forging. 
The barrel is threaded into its front end, with 
the shank threads being of the square type. 
The breech face of the barrel is flat, and there 
is no inside collar inside the receiver ring. The 
breeching is much like that of the Model 93 
Mauser. The receiver ring is about 1.75" long 
and the recoil lug is part of a ring separate 
from the receiver that is clamped between the 


(Above) The Model 1920 Savage (early ver¬ 
sion) high power tumbolt sporting rifle. 










barrel shoulder and the receiver, much like on 
the Remington Model 700. However, with the 
M1920, the recoil lug is threaded to accept the 
front guard screw. 

The cylindrical part of the receiver, or the 
body part, is about 5.50" long, with the loading 
port being about .25" and the bridge about 
1.25". There is a stripper dip slot in the bridge, 
as well as a notch on the rear right side of the 
receiver ring, and this increases the actual load¬ 
ing and ejection port. The receiver bridge is also 
deeply notched out on top and to the right for 
the root of the bolt handle and this leaves only a 
vety narrow band of metal to bridge the bolt. 

The bolt appears to be a one-piece forging 

which is precisely machined and finished, sage of the ejector. The bolt face is recessed for 

Opposed dual locking lugs on the front of the the cartridge head, but part of this recess is cut 
bolt engage matching locking lug recesses away as in the M98 Mauser action to allow a 
within the receiver ring and securely hold the cartridge to 
bolt when engaged. The handle on the ret 
the bolt engages the notch in the rec< 

bridge and serves as the third or safety locking vents double-loading. 

■ .. Thee*-- 


collar located in a groove in the bolt. The 
ejector is a simple affair pivoted on a screw in 
a slot cut into the left side of the receiver 
bridge. It is not too unlike the Model 1903 
Springfield ejector. 

The inside of the bolt is drilled, bored and 
threaded from the rear to accept the firing pin, 
mainspring and the threaded end of the bolt 
sleeve. The cocking piece fits into the bolt 
























sleeve and the firing pin is threaded into it 
from the front, with the coil mainspring com¬ 
pressed between the forward end of the bolt 
sleeve and the collar on the firing pin. Both 
ends of the mainspring are bent straight; a 
short end on the rear engages in a single notch 
in the front of the bolt sleeve, and a longer one 
at the front end engages in one of the four 
notches that are evenly spaced around the col¬ 
lar on the firing pin. The purpose here is to 
use a slight wind-up tension of the mainspring 
to keep the firing pin from turning to maintain 
constant firing pin protrusion. 

There is a deep cocking notch in the rear of 
the bolt and a cocking cam and sear built on 
the cocking piece, so that on raising the bolt 
handle the cocking piece and attached firing 
pin are cammed backward to nearly the full- 
cock position. There is a shallow notch on the 
rear of the bolt near the end of the cocking 
notch surface, and when the bolt handle is ful¬ 
ly raised the end of the cocking cam rests in 
this notch. When the bolt is pulled back, the 


cocking cam in this shallow notch prevents 
the bolt sleeve from turning. There is also a 
slight angled slope on the upper part of the 
forward bolt handle notch in the receiver 
bridge so that on opening the bolt, as the root 
of the handle contacts and moves over this 
slope, the bolt is cammed back a short dis¬ 
tance to provide camming power for initial 
extraction. The cocking piece has an integral 
hollow and knurled head and it has no real 
purpose or function other than to provide 
something to grasp in disassembling the bolt. 

The trigger guard/floorplate is a one-piece 
heavy steel stamping and it is inlctted flush in 
the bottom of the stock. Between it and the 
bottom of the receiver is a sheet steel maga¬ 
zine box. There is the usual magazine follow¬ 
er and W-shaped follower spring, with the 
lower end of this spring fitted in a slot cut into 
the floorplatc. The trigger guard/floorplate is 
held in the stock by three screws; a wood 
screw at the rear of the guard bow, and two 
machine screws fore and aft of the magazine 


box and threaded into escutcheons pressed 
into the stock. There is also a slotted trigger 
plate held under the trigger guard bow. The 
barrel and receiver unit is securely held in the 
stock by three screws: I) a forend screw which 
threads into a block dovetailed into the barrel; 
2) a heavy screw which goes through a hole in 
the front of the floorplate and threads into the 
recoil lug; and 3) a short screw under the trig¬ 
ger plate which threads into the bottom of the 
stud that provides guidance to the safety bar. 

The rear 3.25" part of the receiver is formed 
into a sort of tang, and built into it and fastened 
to it is the safety mechanism. The shotgun-type 
sliding tang safety is fitted through a slot cut 
into the tang end. A round stud welded to the 
bottom of the receiver provides the rear anchor¬ 
age for the rear guard screw and is slotted on top 
to admit the safety bar. The rear end of this bar 
is pinned to the safety button. There is also a pin 
through the stud which passes through a slot in 
the safety bar, permitting the bar to move for¬ 
ward and backward. 
















Savage Model 1920 





The sear is positioned in a groove in the 
bottom of the receiver and is held in place by 
and pivots on a pin through the receiver. The 
trigger is pivoted on another pin through the 
sear. A projection on the rear end of the sear 
projects upward through a hole in the receiv¬ 
er to engage with the sear on the cocking 
piece. Tension is given to the sear, trigger 
and safety by a single U-shaped double tor¬ 
sion wire spring. There is an arm on the front 
of the safety bar which projects through a 
hole in the receiver and when the safety is 
pulled back, this projection engages in a 
groove in the rear of the bolt to lock it when 
it is closed. When the action is cocked and 
the safety pulled back, the front end of the 
safety bar contacts the rear end of the sear 
and blocks it. 

The sear also functions as the bolt-stop. 
The rearward travel of the bolt is halted 
when the sear moves up into and contacts 
the square end of a groove milled in the 
bottom forward portion of the bolt. There is 
also a hole at the front squared end of this 
groove, serving as a gas vent as well as to 
provide additional abuttment surface for the 
bolt-stop. 

The ejector is a simple affair pivoted on a 
screw in a slot in the receiver wall. It func¬ 
tions just like the Model 1903 Springfield 
ejector. 

Markings 

The early Model 1920 Savage rifle is 
marked as follows: On the top center of the 
barrel in two lines is: 

MANUFACTURED BY SAVAGE ARMS 
CORP. 

UTICA, NY. U.S.A. 

—MARCH 28,1916, DEC. 26,1916, 
JUNE 17,1917— 


On the top left side of the receiver ring is: 

SAVAGE 1920 MODEL 
On the left side of the barrel breech is: 

SAVAGE HI PRESSURE STEEL 
.250-3000 

The Savage trademark (Indian in feathered 
head dress with the words SAVAGE QUAL¬ 
ITY) is stamped on the toe of the steel 
buttplate. The serial number is stamped on the 
left side of the receiver ring, and on the rifle 
illustrated here this number is 7243. 

Takedown and Assembly 
To remove the bolt, raise the bolt handle and 
pull the bolt back as far as it will go, pull the 
trigger back (with safety forward) as far as it 
will go, and then withdraw the bolt. It can be 
replaced again without pulling the trigger back. 
The firing mechanism is removed from the bolt 
by pulling the cocking piece back and turning it 
counterclockwise and unscrewing the bolt 
sleeve from the bolt. To disassemble the firing 
mechanism, place the cocking piece on the 


workbench, and with thumb and forefinger 
firmly grasp the front end of the mainspring and 
pull it away from the notched collar far enough 
so the spring is clear of it. Then unscrew the fir¬ 
ing pin from the cocking piece. The firing 
mechanism then comes apart. Reassemble in 
reverse order. Turn the firing pin in until it bot¬ 
toms, and then adjust the bent tip of the front 
end of the mainspring in one of the notches in 
the collar so that tile spring holds the firing pin 
from turning out. The extractor can be removed 
by rotating it to the bottom of the bolt and then 
pushing it forward off the bolt. Remove the 
extractor collar by separating its two halves. 

Remove the barrel and receiver from the 
stock by turning out and removing the two 
front trigger guard screws, the center guard 
screw (just ahead of the guard bow) and the 
rear guard wood screw. Remove the trigger 
guard/fioorplate, magazine box and the nig¬ 
ger plate. Turn out the forend screw and the 
screw from behind the trigger (this was cov¬ 
ered by the trigger plate) and then the barrel 
and receiver can be separated from the slock. 
Reassemble in reverse order. 
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The trigger and safety parts can be removed 
by driving out the two pins which hold the safe¬ 
ty button and bar, unhooking five safety/trigger 
spring and removing these parts. Then drive out 
the sear and remove the sear and trigger. The 
ejector can be removed by removing its screw 
ftom below. Reassemble in reverse order. 

The barrel is screwed very tightly into the 
receiver and it should not be removed unless 
necessary, and then only if proper tools are 
available to do the job. 


1 have never owned a Model 1920 Savage 
rifle, and in fact, up to this writing I have only 
seen two of them. Of these, 1 had the opportu¬ 
nity to keep the one shown here in my den for 
a few weeks which gave me a chance to look 
at it, handle it, study it, and I even got to fire it 
a few times. I took it all apart and examined 
every part with a critical eye. This gave me a 
chance to evaluate it at my leisure. 

When the Savage firm decided to build its 
first high-power tumbolt rifle (they probably 
started on it in about 1915), they seem to have 
instructed their designers and engineers to make 
it simple, short, light and trim, to make the 
action strong and safe, and to make the action 
no larger or longer than necessary to handle 
Savage's two high-power rimless cartridges. 
Judging from the result of their goals and 
efforts, it seems to me they did just that. Above 


all. they made the rifle very light and trim, and 
those are the most impressive things about it. If 
it is not the lightest high-power, commercial, 
tumbolt rifle ever made, it certainly is a close 
second. I think Savage overdid it in this respect. 
As for trimness, almost everything about it is 
trim, although my definition of "trim" as con¬ 
cerning a rifle may differ from yours. By “trim” 
I am not only referring to the lightness, handi¬ 
ness and "feel" of the rifle as a whole, but more 
specifically am referring to the minimum 
dimensions of the various main components 
that make up the gun. 

For example: A barrel no longer or heavier 
than needed to provide adequate accuracy and 
full velocity for the cartridge it is chambered 
for: and a stock long enough for an adult 
shooter, strong enough to be fully serviceable, 
yet minimum in most of its dimensions, espe¬ 
cially for a small-handed person. 1 feel, how¬ 
ever, that perhaps Savage went a bit too far in 
trimming this rifle, especially so in the 300 
Savage caliber which produces considerably 
more recoil than the 250 cartridge. The Sav¬ 
age designers did a pretty good job with the 
action, too; it’s no longer dian needed to han¬ 
dle the 300 Savage cartridge; it is quite sim¬ 
ple, strong and safe, and reliable in operation. 
Except perhaps for the scanty and coarse 
checkering, the entire rifle was well made and 
finished. With the exception of the pistol grip 
cap and the stock, everything else is steel. 


Several features of the Model 1920 Savage 
action indicate that its designers were acquaint¬ 
ed with, and may have been influenced by, the 
Mauser and Springfield tumbolt actions. For 
example, the receiver ring, flat barrel face, bolt 
head, locking lugs and extractor are more or 
less of the Model 93 Mauser design. The ejec¬ 
tor is of Model 1903 Springfield design. The 
cocking knob is also Springfield. The rest of 
the action is more or less original with Savage. 
The double-stage trigger is a military leftover, 
but the safety certainly isn’t. But, if Savage’s 
designers borrowed a few features from other 
actions, so did the designers at Winchester bor¬ 
row something (bolt-stop) from the Savage 
action when they developed the Model 54 
Winchester action in 1925. 

Evidently there must have been a number 
of things about the Model 1920 Savage rifle 
and action that hunters and riflemen didn't 
like. For why then did Savage discontinue it 
at just about the time the bolt-action high- 
power rifle was becoming popular with 
American sportsmen? Perhaps the rifle was 
too light or the caliber choice was too limited. 
Or maybe with Remington in the bolt-action 
business and Winchester getting started in it, 
competition was just too much for the little 
Savage. Perhaps Savage's own highly popu¬ 
lar Model 99 lever-action rifle in 250 and 300 
Savage calibers was too much competition for 
the M1920 to buck, and for lack of sales it 
was just taken off the market. At any rate, 
when Savage dropped the gun in 1929, a very 
interesting rifle ceased to be. They are now 
mostly collector items, especially those in 
original and excellent condition. The late 
model seems to be extremely scarce. 
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Savage ARMS CORPORATION intro¬ 
duced their first man-size, 22 rimfire turn- 
bolt rifle in 1919. Styled as a military rifle 
with nearly full length forend, its intended 
use was for target shooting—it had the heft 
and feel of the Model 1903 Springfield mil¬ 
itary rifle, a very popular rifle at that time. 
Named by Savage as the Model 1919 NRA 
Target Rifle, it was fitted with a receiver 
sight and a 25" barrel and fed by a five-shot 
detachable box magazine. Like the Savage 
Models 03,04, and 05 rimfite rifles that pre¬ 
ceded it a number of years earlier, the Mod¬ 
el 1919 had a receiver that was integral with 
the barrel. 

The Model 1919 became quite popular, 
and this led Savage to develop it further and 
to bring out a sporter version of it. This was 
done in 1923 and the rifle designated the 
Model 23 Sporter. In 22 Long Rifle caliber, 
it was called the Model 23A. 

At the same time, Savage also brought 
out the Model 23B and 23C, which were 
centcrfire versions of the Model 23A. It is 
these centerfire rifles that we are interested 
in here. The B and C models were alike 
except for caliber, the B chambered for the 
25-20 WCF cartridge and the C for the 32- 
20 WCF. They were not marked with these 
model designations; the early ones were 
merely marked Model 23 Sporter. These 
centerfire sporters were made almost as 
copies of the Model 23A 22 rimfire Sporter 
except for a longer action to handle the cen¬ 
terfire cartridges. The B and C rifles had 
25" round tapered barrels fitted with plain 
open sights. 

All Model 23 Savage sporters were dis¬ 
tinctive rifles. One distinctive feature was 
the one-piece barrel/receiver unit. Another 
was the rather long bolt handle that was so 
positioned that it would not interfere with a 
receiver sight or low mounted scope on the 
receiver. Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of all was the stock with its tapered forend 
that ended in a schnable, a style that Savage 


had popularized on their famous Model 99 
lever-action high-powered rifles. Somewhat 
similar to the overall outline of the Model 
99, the Model 23 Sporter had a smallish butt¬ 
stock, a generous belly around the action and 
a quick taper into a slim forend. My veiy 
first really good rifle was a Model 23A, and 
there was nothing about it that I did not like. 
It was a rugged he-man's rifle, exceedingly 
well made and finished, reliable and accu¬ 
rate. I used it for years. Later on, 1 did much 
shooting with a Model 23D in 22 Hornet cal¬ 
iber, and many years later owned an early 
Model 23B. 

In 1933, the 22 Hornet cartridge was in¬ 
troduced, and Savage quickly realized that 
this little cartridge would become a star. It 
did, too. It took the country by storm with 
Savage helping it along. They did this by 
modernizing the Model 23 centerfire to 
handle the Hornet. They lengthened the 
loading port, magazine well, and magazine 
to accommodate the 22 Hornet cartridge, 
which was a bit longer than the 25-20 and 
32-20. They speeded up the lock time of the 
striker, and changed the look and feel of the 
entire rifle by making the forend longer and 
fuller and doing away with the schnable tip. 
From the moment the Hornet chambering 
was introduced in the Model 23, the sales of 
these rifles in the other two centerfire calib¬ 
ers went into a decline. In the same year 
(1933) Savage also dropped the military- 
styled Model 1919 target rifle and intro¬ 
duced a greatly improved version. This was 
followed by the Model 19H in 22 Hornet 
caliber. The Models 23B, C and D were 
made with 25" barrels and weighed in at just 
over 6 pounds while the Model 19H had a 
29" bane! and weighed about 9.25 pounds. 
The actions of these rifles were identical, 
however. 

Tlw Action 

As mentioned previously, the receiver of 
this rifle is an integral part of the barrel. 


That is, the rear and thickest part of the 
barrel was machined out to accept the bolt 
and other action parts. A rather narrow, 
oval loading/ ejection port was machined 
out on the right side just to the rear of the 
chamber, and another opening, this one 
rectangular, was made at the bottom for the 
magazine. To the rear of the magazine open¬ 
ing, a narrow slot provides an opening for 
the trigger. 

The bolt assembly is about 7.25" long. It 
is non-rotating. Only the short sleeve to 
which the bolt handle is attached rotates on 
the bolt. This sleeve is on the rear of the 
bolt and it not only holds the turned-down 
bolt handle but an independent locking lug 
as well. The receiver is milled out on the 
right side for passage of the bolt handle, 
and L-shaped so that the bolt handle root 
serves as one of the locking lugs. The lock¬ 
ing lug is on the rear left of the sleeve, and 
another L slot machined inside the receiver 
wall accepts it. More than ample locking 
engagement is thus provided to hold the 
bolt in the receiver. 

The rear part of the one-piece striker/fir¬ 
ing pin is hollow to contain the coil main¬ 
spring. A cross pin through a collar and 
through the bolt body and through a slot in 
the striker holds the striker in the bolt, and 
holds the mainspring under tension. Anoth¬ 
er pin holds the cocking knob in the rear of 
the striker. Before 1933, the cocking knob 
was knurled and could be used to manually 
recock the striker from the fired position. A 
small projection on the bottom of the strik¬ 
er engages an angled slot in the bolt sleeve, 
and on the upturn of the bolt handle the 
striker is drawn back to the nearly full-cock 
position. Post-1933 models had a shorter 


(Above) The early Model 23B Savage Sport- 
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and speedier striker movement than the pre- 
’33 models. In both models ignition was 

The trigger is mounted on a pin in a slot 
in the bottom of the receiver. A hooked pro¬ 
jection on its forward end projects into a slot 
in the bottom of the bolt and engages with 
another projection on the bottom of the strik¬ 
er to hold the striker cocked when the bolt is 
operated. It is the simplest of arrangements 
but not necessarily an ideal one. The safety 
is a piece of strap steel half-encircling the 
rear of the receiver between it and the trig¬ 
ger. A spring and hollow plunger between 
the trigger and the safety provides tension to 
both. Raising the serrated lip on the right 
side of the safety locks the trigger. This too 
is a simple arrangement and quite good. Pre- 
’33 models had no provisions to adjust any¬ 
thing about the trigger. On post-’33 models a 
small screw threaded into the front of the 
trigger provided a sear engagement adjust¬ 
ment only. 

The trigger also served as the bolt-stop. 
The rearward travel of the bolt was halted 
when the front end of the trigger engaged 
with a projection on the front part of the 
striker. To remove the bolt assembly, the 
trigger is pulled back and held back as the 
bolt is withdrawn. 

Two extractors are fitted into slots in the 
front of the bolt. They are held in place by, 
and pivot on small pins and arc provided 
tension by spring-backed plungers. The 
extractor in the right side is actually the 
only extractor while the one on the left side 
has a blunt hook and serves only to guide 
the cartridges from the magazine into the 
chamber, and to assist in ejecting them 
when the bolt is opened. On the pre-’33 
Model 23 centerfire rifles the ejector is an 
integral part of the rear magazine guide, 
merely a bent-up projection protruding 
through a slot in the receiver. 

The trigger guard is a heavy strip of strap 


iron bent to form a neat guard bow, and 
with an opening in it for the magazine. It is 
inletted into the stock and held in place by 
two wood screws, one at each end. The bar¬ 
rel and action unit is held in place in the 
stock by two machine screws. The rear one 
just ahead of the trigger guard bow threads 
into a stud that is in turn threaded into the 
receiver, and that holds the rear magazine 
guide in place; the forward screw goes 
through the rear part of the forend and is 
threaded into a barrel stud. There, is no flat 
rear surface anywhere between metal and 
wood to absorb recoil. The front magazine 
guide or holder in the pre-'33 model is an 
L-shaped spring screwed into the stock. 

The pre-’33 and the post-’33 Model 23 
centerfire rifles had different magazines, not 
interchangeable, and different magazine 
retainer parts. The pre-’33 magazine had a 
round front and a knurled knob below, and 
both retainer parts were inside the stock. The 
post-‘33 magazine was a rectangular box, 
and it was retained in the rifle and released 
from it by a magazine catch which projected 
below the stock. 

Takedown and Assembly 

To completely disassemble the Model 23 
Savage proceed as follows: 

To remove the bolt, pull the trigger back, 
raise the bolt handle and the bolt can be 
withdrawn. 

To disassemble the bolt, drive out the pin 
from the collar at the rear of the bolt body. 
The striker, bolt sleeve and mainspring can 
then be removed. The extractors can be 
removed by driving out the small extractor 
pin. Reassemble in reverse order. 

To remove the barrel and receiver unit 
from the stock, first remove the magazine 
and then unscrew the two screws from the 
bottom of the rifle, one that is positioned 
just ahead of the trigger guard bow and the 
other at the rear of the forend, and then lift 


the barrel from the stock. To remove the 
trigger guard plate, remove the two wood 

To remove the trigger and safety parts, 
drive out the pin that holds the trigger to the 
receiver. After the trigger is removed, the 
safety can be removed. The magazine guides 
and latch can be removed by removing the 
screws and studs that hold them in place. 
Reassemble in reverse order. 

Markings 

The factory markings on the Model 23 
Savage centerfire rifles that I have observed 
arc as follows: 

On the prc-'33 models the markings on 
the barrel are: 

MANUFACTURED BY SAVAGE ARMS CORP. 

UTICA. N.Y. U.S.A. 

PATENTED NOV. 28.1905. SEP. 7.1915, 
SEP. 4.1917, NOV. 20,1917. 

The serial number is stamped on the barrel 
breech, and the caliber on the receiver near 
the safety. 

Comments 

The Savage Model 23 centerfire spoilers, 
as well as the Model 19H, enjoyed a wide 
popularity during the years that they were 
made, and for some years afterwards. Of 
them, the Model 23D Hornet was by far the 
most popular. Without doubt, the second 
most popular caliber in this model was the 
25-20. The Model 19H is quite rare and 
almost as hard to find as the Model C 32- 
20. Many of the Model 23D rifles are still 
being used. The entire rifle was of rather 
simple and straightforward design and man¬ 
ufactured with care—it proved to be reli¬ 
able, rugged and accurate. It was not a 
fancy rifle, but a good, shootable rifle; it 
had no alloy or plastic parts, and only wal¬ 
nut was used for the stock. The action was 
drilled and tapped to accept a receiver sight. 
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and in later years it also was tapped for cer¬ 
tain scope mounts. It was also one of the 
first bolt-action rifles ideally suited for 
scope use, and it was largely the scope on 
the Model 23D that made it, as well as the 
Hornet cartridge, so popular. 

Savage evidently saw the trend towards 
the use of the telescopic sight when the ’30s 
rolled around, and wisely designed a better 
stock for the Model 23 for scope use. 

But the Model 23 centerfire had its 


share of undesirable features. A detachable 
magazine feature is liked by some shoot¬ 
ers and cussed loudly by others. The trou¬ 
ble is that magazines are easily lost. The 
very small ejection port has also often 
been cussed. It is so small that it cannot be 
considered a loading port, rather it is only 
an ejection port. Lose the magazine, and 
the rifle is not too easy to load as a single 

Many Model 23 shooters have wished 


for a better trigger, but no one to my 
knowledge ever came up with a good com¬ 
mercial replacement for it. The Model 23 
was also prone to develop excessive head- 
space, and I believe this was due largely to 
the fact that neither the receiver nor the 
bolt sleeve were hard enough to resist 
wear. However, I discovered that this prob¬ 
lem, when it develops, is quite easily taken 
care of by making and placing a washer of 
correct thickness between the bolt sleeve 
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Savage M23 Action 
(Early Models B&C) 


iEov 


Boll-action repeater. 

o—..---hined as integral part of barrel. 

locking lug at re- 

-J locking lug. 

One-piece striker, coil mainspring, cocks on dosing I 
Detachable, single-column box magazine. 


Two-piece, no 
handle serves 


Single-stage, rton-adjustable. 

Rotary type, locks trigger. 

Double daw-type extradors, let_ 

against bolt face for proper ejection. 
Stationary, attached to receiver. 
Trigger doubles as bolt-stop. 
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and the bolt body. 

Much to the dismay of many Model 23 
centerfire owners these rifles were about 
impossible to rebarrel. About the only way 
out was to have the Savage factory install a 
new barrel. What made custom rebarreling 
impracticable was the one-piece design of 
the barrel and receiver unit. This feature 
also made gunsmiths that did barrel relining 
and reboring shy away from this rifle. And 
about the only rechambering that could be 


done was that of rechambcring the 22 Hor¬ 
net to the K-Homet, and the 25-20 to the 
255 Dean. That was not much of a choice. 
For the most part shooters of these rifles 
had to be content with them as they came 
from the factory, except, that is, for mount¬ 
ing a scope. 

I have no information as to how many of 
the Model 23 Savage centerfire rifles were 
made, or how many of the old pre-33 or 
post-'33 models were made, or how many 


were made in each of the three calibers. 
According to various Savage component cat¬ 
alogs the older Model 23B and 23C were 
serial numbered below 204,048—this may 
indicate about how many of the older models 
were made. 

In 1931 the Models 23B and C retailed 
for $22.50, and in 1947 the Models C and 
D were priced at $52.65, which was just pri¬ 
or to their discontinuance. The Model B had 
apparently been sold out a year or so before. 
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For WHATEVER REASON the Savage 
film decided to discontinue their Model 20 
high-power bolt-action rifle, they soon re¬ 
placed it with another bolt-action high-pow¬ 
ered rifle of an entirely different design. This 
was in about 1928. Two models were intro¬ 
duced, a standard model designated the 
Model 40 Sporter and the Model 45 Super 
Sporter. The M45 differed from the M40 
only in that better-quality wood was used for 
the stock, the grip and forend were check¬ 
ered, and the rifle was fitted with a Lyman 
No. 48 receiver sight. Perhaps because the 
company was experiencing success with the 
Model 23 rim- and centerfire spotters, they 
designed and built their new high-power rifle 
along its lines. Essentially, that is what the 
Model 40 is, a longer and beefed-up version 
of the Model 23. 

Shooters who have owned and used both 
the Model 1920 and the Model 40 or 45 
have ever after wondered why the Savage 


people replaced the one with the other, 
most of them arguing that the Ml920 was 
the superior rifle. Be that as it may, the 
M40 action was the easier one to manufac¬ 
ture, and that may be the sole reason why it 

The Savage Model 40 Sporter is a turn- 
bolt repeating rifle featuring a single-col¬ 
umn detachable box magazine. It has a 
one-piece stock with full pistol grip and a 
slim tapered forend that ends in the Savage- 
styled schnablc. It was made in four popu¬ 
lar calibers: 250-3000, 30-30, 300 Savage 
and 30-06. In the 250 and 30-30 calibers, 
both the M40 and M45 were made only 
with 22" barrels, while 24" barrels were 
standard for the other two calibers. The rifle 
weighed about 7.5 pounds. 

Briefly stated, the M40 has a longer and 
stronger action than the M23 centerfire to 
handle more powerful cartridges. Outward¬ 
ly, other than the noticeably longer action, 


the distinctive differences between the M40 
and the M23 are the larger receiver diame¬ 
ter and the step between the receiver and 
the barrel. The “step" stems from the fact 
that the barrel is threaded into the receiver, 
unlike the M23 which has the receiver 
intrcgal with the barrel. Inwardly, the main 
difference is the stronger locking arrange¬ 
ment to lock the bolt in the receiver. The 
M40 bolt sleeve has opposing dual locking 
lugs which engage in matching recesses in 
the rear of the receiver, as opposed to only 
one lug on the M23 bolt sleeve. In addition, 
the base of the bolt handle serves as an 
extra locking or safety lug. 

To describe the Model 40 Savage action 
further would be more or less of a repeat of 
my description of the M23 centerfire action 
in the preceding chapter. The parts are dif¬ 
ferent in size and shape, and the M40 has the 
greater number of parts, with only one addi¬ 
tional action feature. This is the bolt lock— 
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when the safety is engaged the bolt handle is 
locked closed. 

The Savage component parts catalogs 
point out that some changes were made 
sometime during the period that the M40 and 
M45 were in production. This is indicated by 
some parts being listed for the “old model" 
and other parts for the “new model.” No ser¬ 
ial number break-off point is given to sepa¬ 
rate the two. One of the changes was in the 
trigger guard and another was in the maga- 

During the many years that I have been 
interested in rifles, I have seen only two or 
three of these Savage sporting rifles, I have 
never owned one and never fired one, nor 
have I ever talked to a person that has owned 
and used one. Thus my knowledge of this 
rifle and its action is very limited. I have 
briefly handled and examined a couple of 



The Savage M40/45 Super Sporter action. 

An underside view ol The Savage M40/45 bolt showing: (A) dual- 
opposed locking lugs; (B) twin extractors, and (C) the grooves to 
override the magazine lips. 























Savage Models 40 Sporter & 45 Super Snorter 
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them and have read almost everything that 
has been published about them, but that is 
all. In my hands the rifles felt good, they 
shouldered well, and I had no problem oper¬ 
ating the bolt. They were very well made and 
finished; though a bit long in the action sec¬ 
tion, to me the rifles still looked good. Addi¬ 


tionally, they were one of the first big game 
bolt-action rifles on which a scope could be 
mounted very low over the receiver without 
modifying the action in any way. 

I have no information as to how many 
Savage M40 and M45 rifles were made, but 
judging from the scarcity of them in my part 


of the country, the number must not have 
been large. They could not compete with the 
high-powered bolt-action hunting rifles that 
Winchester and Remington were making at 
the time. In 1936 the Model 40 retailed at 
$40 and the Model 45 at $48.50. Savage dis¬ 
continued them around 1947. 
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IE SAVAGE ARMS Corp., formerly of 
Utica, N.Y. produced several centerfire turn- 
bolt rifles before they introduced the Model 
110 Savage early in 1958, 

These early rifles were the Model 120; 
Models 40 and 45; Models 23B, C and D; and 
Model 340. These rifles are described fully in 
other chapters. 

The Model 110 is not an unusual rifle as 
far as the entire rifle is concerned, but inside 
this action are several features never used 
before in a bolt action, elements which make 
this action quite different from any other 
described in this book. Aside from the sev¬ 
eral new features, the action is still a 
"Mauser-type," having a bolt with forward 
dual-opposed locking lugs and a staggered- 
column box magazine. 

The Savage 110 action is of novel design 
and construction and because they were long 
available as barreled actions to the gun- 
smithing trade was my incentive to cover it in 
detail here. Because the 110 barreled action 
was so reasonably priced, I ordered one short¬ 
ly after it was introduced rather than a com¬ 
plete rifle. 

Around 1962, when Savage announced 
that they’d make the actions available sepa¬ 
rately, it was good news for the amateur and 
professional gunsmith. But what really made 
this headline news was the offering of two 
lengths of actions, and that barreled actions, in 
both lengths, would be available. However, 
the biggest news was that they would be 
available in right- or left-hand versions. Noth¬ 
ing like this had ever before been offered at a 
moderate price. The 1994 Savage catalog still 
listed several styles and models of barreled 

Since 1958, Savage has offered various 
models and styles of sporting rifles based on 
the original 110 action. These and the changes 
they have made are too numerous for me to 

Interestingly, the German firm of J.G. 
Anschutz once made a “Continental” style 
sporting rifle based on the American-made 
Savage 110 action. These were once listed 
in the Waffen-Frankonia catalog (a large 


German sporting goods outlet and manufac¬ 
turer in Wuerzburg) as the Anschutz-Sav¬ 
age repeating rifle. Made for the European 
sportsman, it has the regular, long, right- 
hand 110 action, but fitted with a German- 
styled stock and double-set triggers. The 
stock has a slightly raised Monte Carlo 
comb, full pistol grip, and a slim tapered 
forend ending with a schnabel tip. It has a 
thick white-line recoil pad, pistol grip cap 
with a white spacer, and narrow German- 
type sling swivels screwed into the stock. 
This rifle was available in the new 5.6x57 
and in the older 7x64 calibers. 

This undoubtedly means that the barrels 
were made in Germany and that Anschutz used 
only the 110 action, substituting their well- 
made double-set trigger mechanism and trigger 
guard for the same parts made by Savage. 

The Original Model 110 Action 

The Savage 110 action was designed by 
the late Nicholas Brewer, who also designed 
the Savage 340 action. There were several 
high-power bolt action rifles on the market 
then, but all were quite difficult to manufac¬ 
ture and therefore rather high priced. For 
Savage to achieve success in this field, it was 
necessary that their rifle be made economi¬ 
cally enough to let its sale price be lower 
than similar rifles already available, and yet 
design an action equal to, or better than, 
those of other rifles. It is assumed that Brew¬ 
er was instructed to design the 110 action so 
that different action lengths could be made 
easily; it could be made with a left-hand bolt 
as well, and be as strong and as safe, or more 
so, than any bolt action rifle on the market. 
Brewer did all these things, in the opinion of 
many firearms experts. In addition. Brewer’s 
action is reliable, easy to operate and easy to 
disassemble. 

The receiver, of chrome-molybdenum 
steel, probably started out as a piece of seam¬ 
less tubing. Its front is threaded for the barrel 
shank, the center milled out to accept the bolt 
and openings made for the magazine and 
loading port. The top of the receiver ring and 
bridge are tapped for scope mount bases, the 


side of the bridge tapped for a receiver sight. 

The receiver ring is about 1.6" long. The 
110 bridge, about 1.5" long, is longer than in 
most centerfire tumbolt actions. This extra 
length gives good support to the bolt when it 
is drawn back, so there is a minimum of play 
or wobble at the end of the bolt stroke. The 
loading/ejection port is slightly over 3.25" 
long on the medium action, about 3.75" on the 

The loading port of most Mauser-type tum¬ 
bolt actions has the right receiver wall cut 
down to the bottom of the locking-lug race¬ 
way, well below the centerline of the bolt. 
This leaves little metal along the right side of 
the receiver, next to the loading port. Howev¬ 
er, flat-bottom receivers such as the M98 
Mauser, the 03 Springfield and the M70 Win¬ 
chester, have the low-cut right wall reinforced 
at the bottom by the extra metal which forms 
the flat bottom and magazine support box. 
Receivers made from round stock lack this 
extra metal at the bottom, and certain 
receivers (like the 721 and 722 Remingtons) 
have only a very thin right wall, if this area is 
cut down to the bottom of the lug raceway. 
On the 110 Savage, however, the wall oppo¬ 
site the high wall is cut down only to the cen¬ 
ter line of the bolt. This leaves a reinforcing 
strip of metal along the locking lug raceway. 


ig the ac 


the receiver more rigid and helps guide the 
bolt. This extra strip of metal on the low wall 
is an excellent idea. Incidentally, the low right 
wall of the Ruger 77 receiver is made the 

The breech system is unique and good. The 
110 barrel has no reinforced shoulder; instead, 
about 1.5" of the barrel breech is threaded, and 
screwed onto this is a contoured lock nut. The 
breech face of the barrel is counterborcd for 
about .250", and into this goes the head of the 
bolt The bolt head is also recessed about. 135" 
deep for the cartridge head. The recoil lug, a 
. 150" thick steel stamping is positioned over the 
barrel shank, between the receiver and barrel 


(Above) Savage 110C rifle. 
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Top view of the rear end of the Savage 110 receiver showing: (A) sear (this part also func¬ 
tions as the bolt-stop and cocking indicator, see text), (B) bolt-lock stud (part of the safety). 
(C) trigger-adjustment-screw cover, (D) safety button. 


Bolt head of the Savage 110 showing: (A) 
original C-spring extractor, (B) ejector slot, 
(C) right locking lug, (D) front baffle. 


lock nut. After the barrel has been chambered 
and finished it is turned into the receiver. With 
the bolt in place in the receiver, and a minimum 
headspace gauge in the chamber, the barrel is 
turned into the receiver until snug, and then the 
lock nut is turned tight. This secures the barrel 
in the receiver and tire recoil lug between the 
receiver and collar. This type of barrel fitting 
provides an easy and positive way to obtain 
minimum headspace, and the recessed bolt 
head and barrel breech completely seal the car¬ 
tridge in the chamber. The recoil lug is ample to 
prevent barrel and action set-back in the stock 
from recoil. The bottom front of the receiver is 
notched for a projection pressed into one side of 
the recoil lug; this aligns the lug with the receiv¬ 
er, preventing it from turning when the barrel 
lock nut is tightened. 

The Bolt 

The bolt and striker assembly is made of 


many parts. At first glance it all seems very com¬ 
plicated, but the bolt and striker are made this 
way for easy mass production and assembly. 

All parts are of steel, many of them invest¬ 
ment castings. The bolt body is a tube with 
the cocking-cam notch recess milled into it. 
The separate bolt head, with its solid opposed 
locking lugs, fits into the front end of the bolt 
body. The C-type spring-clip extractor is fit¬ 
ted over the rim of the bolt head recess on the 
extreme front end of the bolt head. Lips on 
the inside ends of the extractor engage 
grooves cut into each side of the bolt head; 
these prevent the extractor from being pulled 
off of the bolt head on extracting a cartridge. 
When tire bolt is closed the extractor is fully 
within the recess in the barrel face, although 
there is enough room for the hook end of the 
extractor to snap over a cartridge rim on clos¬ 
ing the bolt. (In 1966 Savage introduced the 
Model I IOC, which has the extractor built 


into the front face of the bottom locking lug; 
it is almost an exact copy of the post-1964 
Model 70 Winchester extractor.) The ejector 
is also a spring-loaded plunger built into the 
bolt head. The 110C locking lugs extend to 
the very face of the bolt head, which is 
recessed for the cartridge head, necessitating 
that the breech end of die barrel be made flat, 
not recessed. This extractor/ejector system is 
better than the earlier C-spring system. The 
new bolt head's retainer-pin hole is drilled at 
a 90-dcgrcc angle from the old bolt. I have 
been told by Savage that they now intend to 
make all 110 actions with this newest lock¬ 
ing-lug extractor and ejector. 

A clever gas-escape baffle is used on the 
110 bolt. A steel piece, shaped much like the 
locking lugs, is positioned at the rear of the 
bolt head, between it and the bolt body. A 
spring-steel friction washer, between this baf¬ 
fle and the bolt body, tensions the baffle. The 
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Savage 110 trigger mechanism showing: (A) 
sear, (B) sear engagement adjustment screw. 
(C) sear end of trigger, (D) trigger-stop adjust¬ 
ment screw, (E) trigger spring plunger (directly 
under the pull weight adjustment screw, as indi¬ 
cated by arrow), (F) safety stop. See text for 
complete details on how to adjust this trigger. 


bolt head and baffle are held in place on the 
bolt by a retainer pin running through the 
front of the bolt body. A hole through this pin 
allows the firing pin to pass; with the firing 
pin assembled in the bolt this pin cannot be 
removed. When the bolt is closed and locked, 
the baffle virtually seals off the locking lug 
raceways in the receiver ring so that escaping 
gases cannot rush rearward. A large gas-vent 
hole in the side of the bolt head, and two holes 
(one in each side of the receiver ring), one of 
them opposite the bolt head hole, allow all 
gases to escape harmlessly. The baffle also 
prevents dirt from entering the open locking- 
lug raceway, and also serves as a bolt guide 
when the bolt is opened. This baffle arrange¬ 


ment can be used because the bolt head is 
detachable. I see no disadvantage in the de¬ 
tachable bolt head. 

The bolt handle is also made as a separate 
part, its base encircling the rear end of the bolt 
body. Two projections on the end of the bolt 
body, fitting matching grooves inside the bolt 
collar, prevent the bolt handle from turning on 
the bolt. A solid knurled-headed screw, called 
the bolt assembly screw, threads into the rear 
end of the bolt, holding the bolt handle in 
place and sealing the bolt. Three ball-bearing 
plungers under the head of this bolt-assembly 
screw, and notches in the rear of the bolt han¬ 
dle base, keep the screw from loosening once 
it has been turned tight. The low profile bolt 
handle will clear the eyepiece of a low- 
mounted scope. The slightly hollowed grasp¬ 
ing ball has a knurled ring around it. 

Another baffle is fitted on the rear of a bolt 
body. It is a steel collar, which partly encircles 
the bolt body, positioned just forward of the 
bolt handle base. A ball-bearing plunger holds 
it in place during the operation of the bolt. It is 
intended to seal off the two locking-lug race¬ 
ways at the rear of the receiver, preventing the 
entrance of foreign material and deflecting 
any gases that might enter the locking lug 
raceway. An inclined projection on one end of 
the baffle, and a matching inclined surface on 
the bolt handle base, imparts the initial extrac¬ 
tor camming power to the bolt as the handle is 

The two lugs, engaging behind shoulders 
inside the heavy receiver ring, securely lock 
the cartridge inside the chamber. The root of 
the bolt handle, engaging a deep notch cut 
into the tang, serves as the third or auxiliary 
safety lug. 

If the bolt is unique, so is the striker assem¬ 
bly. The one-piece firing pin is very light. The 
threaded front and rear ends of the firing pin 
body are milled flat for the length of the 


threads. The firing pin stop nut is threaded over 
the front end; in assembling the firing pin in the 
bolt at the factory the stop nut is rotated until, 
when it is resting on the rear of the bolt head, 
the firing-pin tip protrudes .060". The rear end 
of this nut is notched, and a toothed washer fit¬ 
ting over the flattened firing pin body, and held 
against the stop nut by the tension of the main¬ 
spring, keeps the firing pin from turning and 
maintains a constant adjustment. 

On the rear of the firing pin there is anoth¬ 
er toothed washer, which cannot turn on the 
firing pin, and a cocking piece nut which 
threads on the firing pin; these hold the coil 
mainspring captive over the firing pin. The 
firing pin is given forward tension by a thin 
steel sleeve, called the cocking pin sleeve, 
held in the rear of the bolt body between the 
bolt assembly screw and the cocking piece 
lock washer forward of the cocking piece nut. 
This sleeve, notched at front to match the 
teeth on the washer, is slotted so the cocking 
piece pin can be inserted into the cocking 
piece. Once assembled, the cocking piece 
cannot turn on the firing pin. In assembly, the 
cocking piece must be adjusted so that the 
cocking pin clears the bottom of the cocking 
cam about'/«" when the firing pin is in the 
fired position. If the cocking pin docs not 
clear the bottom of the cam, it or the cocking 
piece nut are likely to be damaged when the 
rifle is fired; if given too much clearance, the 
rifle might fire before the bolt is fully closed 
and locked. When the bolt is in the receiver, 
the large round head of the cocking pin lies 
and moves within the locking lug raceway 
opposite the bolt handle. 

The 110 trigger assembly, also quite unusual 
and clever, does not permit entirely satisfactory 
adjustments. The trigger mechanism, housed in 
a heavy folded sheet metal box, is attached to 
the bottom of the receiver tang by a long pin, 
the same pin which holds the sear in place. The 
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As for the barrel lock nut, its use by the fac¬ 
tory enables them to keep manufacturing 
costs down. I dislike the appearance of this 
sleeve on the barrel of a custom rifle. In fitting 
a new custom barrel to the 110 action, the 
lock nut can be discarded, the barrel made 
with a shoulder and fitted to the receiver in the 
same way Remington fits barrels to the 721 
and 722 actions. This gives a more pleasing 
line. The use of the collar also limits the size 
(diameter) of barrel which can be used. If a 
barrel larger than I" in diameter at the breech 
is to be used, as in building a target or varmint 
rifle, the lock nut cannot be used; the barrel 
must be fitted as in the Remington 721. 

A minor objection is the use of a wood 
screw to hold the rear end of the guard bow in 
the stock. Some stockmakers discard this 
screw, using instead a regular long guard 
screw, tapping a hole for it in the rear end of 
the receiver, behind the safety. Incidentally, 
the other guard screws are .250" in diameter, 
the thread pitch 28 per inch. 


Trigger Adjustments 

The nearby photo shows the various parts 
of the trigger mechanism. As shipped from 
the factory the trigger pull is usually quite 
heavy, often at five pounds or more. The 
location of the trigger weight-of-pull adjust¬ 
ment screw is indicated by the arrow, just for¬ 
ward of the safety button. The thin spring 
steel cover can be lifted out with a small wire 
hook or with a penknife. Before doing this, 
remove the bolt and pull the safety back. 
Turning the adjustment screw counterclock¬ 
wise reduces the pull weight. Only limited 
adjustment is possible, for turning the screw 
out too far interferes with operation of the 
safety. After adjustment, replace the spring 
cover and test the safety. If it is hard to move 
forward the adjustment screw has been 
turned out too far. 

Even with the screw turned out as far as 
possible, trigger pull may still be too heavy to 
suit many shooters. However, the pull can be 
made lighter and shorter by adjusting the sear 
engagement screw (B). To do this, the barreled 
action must be removed from the stock. To 
further lighten the pull, turn this screw in 
(clockwise). This is best done with a penknife. 
The lightest pull obtainable is around 3.5 
pounds. After making these adjustments, the 
action must be tested to make sure the trigger 
will hold the striker back evetytime the bolt is 
closed. Make the test by closing the bolt vety 
smartly several times; if the striker falls at any 
time there is not enough sear engagement or 

If screw (B) has been turned in too much 
the safety stop screw (F) may be too fer out to 
allow the safety to be pulled back. In this case, 
it is necessary to remove the trigger by driving 
out the trigger pin, and then turning in the safe¬ 


ty stop screw. After reassembling, test the trig¬ 
ger and safety to make sure the trigger cannot 
be pulled back when the safety is engaged. 

Although a trigger stop adjustment is pro¬ 
vided (two setscrews at D), it will be found 
that the safety stop also functions as the trig¬ 
ger stop. It is possible, however, to adjust the 
trigger stop screws to halt trigger movement 
the moment the sear breaks. On some 110s 
this can be done from the top of the safety 
after removing the adjustment screw cover, 
provided two holes are visible. If only one 
hole is visible, adjustment has to be made 
underneath, after removing the trigger. In any 
case, it is hardly worth the bother to make this 
adjustment since the safety stop screw does 
the same thing. 

Markings 

Model 110 serial numbers are stamped on 
the receiver ring and etched on the bottom of 
the bolt. The word SAVAGE, and the model 
designation, e.g., MODEL 110L, are also 
stamped on the receiver ring. Stamped on the 
receiver wall is: 

—SAVAGE ARMS— 
WESTFIELD, MASS. U.S.A. 

On 110 rifles and barreled actions the cal¬ 
iber designation is stamped on the barrel, 
along with the Savage proofmark, the letters 
SP within an oval. 

The words PROOF TESTED are also 
stamped on the barrel, which means that the 
rifle was proof tested after the barrel was fit¬ 
ted with regular proof loads (blue-pills) which 


develop much higher pressures than the com¬ 
mercial loads for any of the cartridges for 
which this rifle is chambered. 

Takedown and Assembly 

Check to see that the chamber and magazine 
are empty. To remove the bolt, raise the bolt 
handle and pull the bolt back while holding the 
trigger back and depressing the cocking indica¬ 
tor button. To replace the bolt, the trigger must 
be held back as the bolt is inserted. 

Disassemble the bolt as follows: Using a 
coin, unscrew the rear bolt assembly screw. 
The cocking piece sleeve will come out with 
it, and it need not be removed from this screw, 
although it can be spread apart with a screw¬ 
driver blade and removed. The bolt handle 
and the rear baffle can be pulled off the bolt’s 
rear end. Pull out the cocking piece pin. The 
firing pin and mainspring assembly can then 
be dropped out of the bolt. The cocking piece 
can now be unscrewed from the firing pin, 
and the cocking piece lock washer, main¬ 
spring and firing pin stop lock washer can be 
removed from the firing pin. The firing pin 
stop can also be unscrewed from the front of 
the firing pin. Unless necessary, the firing pin 
stop lock washer and the firing pin stop 
should not be removed. If the firing-pin stop 
is removed or turned, the stop must be adjust¬ 
ed on reassembly so that the firing pin pro¬ 
trudes about .055" to .060" from the face of 
the bolt head. Reassemble the other parts in 
reverse order. In reassembling the cocking 
piece, it must be adjusted so that when the fir¬ 
ing pin is down (in the fired position) the 
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Specifications for making a barrel lock nut wrench for the Savage 110. 
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cocking piece pin clears the notch in the cock¬ 
ing cam byBefore the bolt can be insert¬ 
ed into the receiver the firing pin must be 
cocked. This can be done by pressing the 
cocking pin against the edge of a workbench 
and moving it to the cocked position, or by 
unscrewing the bolt assembly screw and re¬ 
positioning the cocking piece pin to the 


cocked position, then turning the bolt assem¬ 
bly screw back into place. 

With the firing pin assembly removed from 
the bolt, the bolt head assembly can be 
removed by pushing out the bolt head retainer 
pin with the firing pin tip. The bolt head can 
then be pulled off and the front baffle friction 
washer and baffle removed. The extractor can 


be slipped off of the bolt bead by lifting up the 
end opposite the hook until it can be slipped 
past the bolt head. Reassemble in reverse 
order. In reassembling the bolt head the ejec¬ 
tor slot must be at the bottom. 

Remove front and rear floorplate screws, 
then remove floorplate. floorplate insert, mag¬ 
azine spring and follower from the bottom of 
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the stock, and lift out barrel and action. Re¬ 
move the trigger guard bow screw and the 
bow can be removed from the stock. Re¬ 
assemble in reverse order. 

Remove the magazine by pressing its latch 
(this part also covers the ejector and spring) 
toward the receiver, tipping it away from the 
magazine box; it and the ejector can then be 
removed. Slide the magazine box to the rear, 
lifting its front end away from the receiver so 
it can be pulled forward again and removed. 
Reassemble in reverse order. 

Remove the trigger assembly by pushing 
out the sear pin, from right to left, then pull 
the front of the bigger housing away from the 
receiver until its rear end is unlocked, letting 
the entire assembly be lifted free. In doing 
this, and if the rest of the trigger mechanism 
is to be disassembled, carefully note the posi¬ 
tion of all parts so they can be correctly 
assembled again. 

The barrel lock nut, very tight against the 
recoil lug and receiver, holds the barrel locked 
in the receiver. To remove the barrel, a special 
wrench (sec accompanying drawing) is need¬ 
ed to loosen the lock nut, if the nut is not to be 
damaged. Once the lock nut is loose the barrel 
is easily removed. 

Savage Model 110 Operation 

To load: open the bolt and place a cartridge 
on the follower; with the thumb push it down 
and to the rear, into the magazine, until it is 
retained there; insert additional cartridges in 
the same manner; with the magazine full, a 
single cartridge can be slipped into the cham¬ 
ber and, while holding the cartridges down 
into the magazine so the bolt can pass over 
them, the bolt closed. The rifle is now ready to 
be fired by pulling the trigger. 

Safety operation: to engage the safety, 
slide it back with the thumb; in this position 
the nigger and bolt arc locked. To fire the rifle 


slide the safety forward as far as it will go, 
when the letter F will show behind the safety 

Unloading: the chamber and magazine can 
be unloaded with the safety On. To do this, 
first slide the safety forward and raise the bolt 
handle; now slide the safety back to the Safe 
position; open and fully close the bolt until the 
last cartridge has been ejected from the maga¬ 
zine. Always keep the muzzle pointed in a 
safe direction when loading and unloading the 

The Savage Model 110C 

In 1966 Savage introduced their Model 
HOC with the “C" to indicate a clip or a 
detachable magazine box. This model and the 
changes made on it from that of the regular 
M110 will be described a bit further on. 
Before describing the MilOCI would like to 
review some of the events that took place at 
the Savage plant between then and 1984. Sur¬ 
prisingly, however, some of the models just 
mentioned have been reintroduced and the list 
of models listed in the 1994 Savage catalog 
numbered well over thirty and this includes 
the left-hand models. 

For example, up to 1984 all Model 110 
rifles and their variations, except those listed 
below, have been dropped. 

Model HOC—This is the top of the Sav¬ 
age 110 sporter crop. It has a 24" barrel, 
Williams Guide open rear sight adjustable for 
windage and elevation, bead front sight on 
Williams ramp base, receiver drilled and 
tapped for scope mounts, detachable box 
magazine, walnut stock with raised comb and 
chcckpiecc, checkering, and quick-detachable 
sling swivel studs. Weight is 7.S pounds; in 
calibers 22-250,243,25-06,270,7mm Mag¬ 
num and 30-06. 

Model 110E—This is the economy model 
of the M110. It has a 24" barrel with Williams 


adjustable rear and front sights, tapped receiv¬ 
er. non-detachable magazine, walnut-finished 
hardwood stock with raised comb. Weight is 
about 7 pounds; in calibers 243,308, and 304)6. 

Model 110ES—Same as M110E except it 
is supplied with 4x scope and mounts. 

Model 110CL—Same as Ml IOC except it 
has a left-hand aetton and is available only in 
calibers 243,270,7mm Magnum and 30-06. 

Model 110S—This is Savage's Ml 10 tar¬ 
get rifle for the silhouette shooting sport. It 
has a target-styled stock with fluted comb, 
Wundhammcr swell, stippled grip areas, and 
a maximum weight of 8 pounds 10 ounces, 
22" barrel, in calibers 308 and 7mm-08. 

Since the first edition of this book a num¬ 
ber of changes have occurred with the Mod¬ 
el 110. To begin, several model variations 
have been dropped, other model variations 
introduced, as well as changes and improve¬ 
ments made in the existing models of both 
the standard 110 and 110C. Two new mod¬ 
els, the Model 112 Varmint and the Model 

111 were introduced and dropped. Both 
were based on the 110 action, with the 
action of the Model 111 made as a single 
shot with solid receiver bottom. The Model 

112 was on the market from about 1975 to 
1981, and the Model 111 from 1974 to 
1981. In addition, there were changes made 
in both the 110E and the 110C, as well as 
changes made too frequently to keep track 
of. Some of the changes were of minor 
nature and not worth mentioning, while oth¬ 
ers were real improvements that I will men¬ 
tion. The basic difference between the E and 
C models is in the magazine, but there are 
others not readily seen unless one has both 
rifles to compare. 

The Ml IOC Rifle 

Originally made in calibers 22-250, 243, 
25-06, 270, 7mm Magnum, and 30-06, the 
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M1 IOC has a 24" tapered sporter barrel fined 
with a Williams Guide open rear sight 
adjustable for windage and elevation, and a 
bead front sight mounted on a screw-on ramp. 
The barrel is full floating in the forend and the 
stock is made of walnut. Gripping areas of the 
stock have a generous amount of checkering, 
and it has a raised comb and chcckpiecc. Fit¬ 
ted on this stock are an aluminum buttplate, 
black plastic pistol grip cap and studs for 
quick-detachable sling swivels. A hard, semi¬ 
glossy finish covers the stock. Pushing a but¬ 
ton on the right side of the stock unlatches the 
detachable box magazine, under spring ten¬ 
sion, from the action. The action has a three- 
position safety, and in its center position the 


bolt can be operated while the trigger is 
locked by the safety. Except for the bolt 
which is bright, all metal parts are blued. 
Average weight is around 7.5 pounds. 

Tin 110C Action 

The receiver is round, 1.355" in diameter 
and 8.750" long. The recoil plate is secured 
between the barrel collar and the receiver. The 
breech end of the barrel is flat. 

The 110C bolt is constructed much like the 
early 110 bolt except for the following: 1) The 
dual-opposed front locking lugs are even with 
the front end of the bolt, and it is because of 
this that the breech end of the barrel is made 
flat. 2) The extractor is a small flat pan that 


slides in a mortise cut into the face of the right 
locking lug. It is provided tension to grip a 
cartridge head by a spring-backed ball bear¬ 
ing. A spring-backed plunger in a hole at the 
outer edge of the cartridge head recess in the 
bolt face serves as the ejector. This entire 
arrangement—-that of the locking lugs being 
flush with the bolt face, the sliding extractor, 
recessed bolt face and ejector—is almost 
identical to the head of the post-64 Model 70 
Winchester bolt. 3) A rib on the lower outer 
edge of the right lug of the bolt baffle slides 
in a matching groove cut into the right receiv¬ 
er rail, and this airangemcnt helps guide the 
bolt and prevents binding as the bolt is operat¬ 
ed. 4) A coin-slotted bolt assembly screw is 
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Ml 11G Classic Hunter Rifle—Calibers 223 Rem., 22-250 Rem., 243 W 
250 Sav., 25-06 Rem., 270 Win., 300 Sav., 30-06 Springfield, 308 W 
7mm Rem. Mag., 7mm-08 Rem., 300 Win. Mag.; weight 6.75 lbs.; 22" t 
rel; walnut-stained checkered hardwood stock, recoil pad and blind 
detachable box magazine, right- or left- hand models. 




M112BT Competition Target Rifle—Calibers 223 Rem., 308 Win.; weight 
10 7 /e lbs.; 26' stainless steel heavy barrel; laminated target-styled wood 
stock; cheekpiece adjustable for height; rubber buttpad; forend accessory 


used instead of a knurlcd-hcaded one, and the 
ball bearing plunger and notches in the bolt 
handle have been omitted. 5) The bolt handle 
is swept back at a slight angle and the bolt 
handle knob is no longer hollow or knurled. 

The sear, which also functions as the bolt- 
stop and cocking indicator, is the same as 
used in the first Model 110, while the trigger 
and the safety are greatly improved. The 
problem with the original trigger was that the 
designers tried to make all the trigger adjust¬ 
ments accessible from the top of the action, 
just behind the bolt, and this was all but 
impossible to do. Anyway, it was not a satis¬ 
factory arrangement. In the Ml 10C trigger, 
the adjustment screws are on the housing and 
in the trigger itself where there is room for 
them. The trigger take-up and over-travel 
adjustments are properly made at the factory 
and need not be touched. However, to adjust 
the trigger weight of pull it is necessary to 
remove the stock, but this is no teal problem 
as you need do it only once. Anyway, the 
adjustments ate positive. The safety is also 
improved in that besides having a Safe and 
Fite position, it has an intermediate position 


in which tile nigger is locked but not the bolt, 
thus allowing the bolt to be operated with the 
rifle on Safe. 

The big difference between the 1 IOC and 
the 110E is the magazine—the C model has a 
detachable magazine box. The assembly is 
composed of these major parts: bigger guard, 
made of an aluminum alloy and held to the 
stock by a wood screw; magazine plate, also 
made of aluminum, with holes in each end for 
the front and rear guard screws which thread 
into the receiver to hold the barrel and receiv¬ 
er in the stock. The rear end of this plate also 
holds the front of the bigger guard bow in 
place. The magazine guide box is a steel shell 
fined between the receiver and the magazine 
plate. On its right side is a thin latch pivoted 
on a pin and tensioned by a spring which 
holds the magazine box in place. A small 
round button fitted through a hole in the side 
of the stock allows the latch to be depressed to 
release the magazine box. A torsion spring 
attached to the left side of the magazine guide 
box, which engages with a lip on the maga¬ 
zine, ejects the magazine when the release 
button is depressed. The magazine box assem¬ 


bly is composed of a steel shell with curved-in 
lips to hold a staggered column of cartridges 
in place, a follower made of aluminum, fol¬ 
lower spring, and steel bottom plate. 

Two magazine lengths are made, one to 
handle 30-06 length cartridges and the other 
for 308 length. The box has built-in ridges to 
hold the cartridges in the rear of the box to 
prevent damage to bullet points from recoil. 
When the magazine box is in place in the rifle, 
its bottom is flush with the stock. 

Comments 

The Savage Model 110C is a well-made 
rifle, and well proportioned. It has a well pro¬ 
portioned stock that will fit most adult shoot¬ 
ers; not too skimpy for a rifle in the 22-250 
caliber for varmint shooting or in 7mm Mag¬ 
num caliber, and not too bulky for a hunting 
rifle in the other calibers. It is not a showy 
rifle and the absence of white lines and the 
like will appeal to most older shooters. The 
detachable magazine feature will also appeal 
to many shooters. The magazine can be 
loaded through the opened action or removed 
from the action and loaded. The rifle can be 















Savage Model 110 Series 


Ml 12FVSS Varmint Rifle—Calibers 223 Rem., 22-250 Rem., 220 Swift; 26" 
medium heavy stainless steel barrel; stainless steel bolt handle and trigger 
guard; varmint-style fiberglass/graphite stock; weight 8% lbs.; five-shot 
magazine or single shot. 



M114CU Classic Ultra Rifle—Calibers 270 Win., 30-06 Springfield, 7mm 
Rem. Mag., 300 Win. Mag.; 22" to 24" barrels; classic-style select grade 
American walnut stock; highly polished and blued steel; detachable box 
magazine; weight about 7 lbs. 



M116FSS Standard Weather Warrior Rifle—Calibers 223, 243 Win., 270 
Win., 30-06 Springfield, 7mm Rem. Mag., 300 Win. Mag., 338 Win. Mag.: 
22" to 24" stainless steel barrel; weight 6.75 lbs.; fiberglass/graphite stock; 
right- or left-hand models; five-shot magazine. 


quickly unloaded by opening the bolt and 
removing the magazine. A spare magazine 
can be carried in your pocket for quick reload¬ 
ing or filled with cartridges of a different load. 
The only trouble is that detachable magazines 
do get lost. 

Having open sights available on the bar¬ 
rel could come in very handy for the big 
game hunter. I would suggest that if you 
think you will ever want to use these sights 
that you do not go the way of “see-under” 
or “see-through” mounts. Those mounts 
place the scope too high for quick and 
steady aiming. I believe the best mount 
choice, if you want the use of the open 
sights, is the Weaver top detachable mount. 
These mounts place the scope low on the 
rifle, allow the scope to be quickly removed 
and replaced without loss of zero, and they 
are sturdy and reliable. 

There is a thing about the 110 design that I 
like vety much, something that I have never 
heard of or seen mentioned by others. That is 
the relationship between the trigger and the 
rear end of the bolt. Look at almost any rifle 
pictured in this book and you will note that if 
you draw a vertical line down from the rear of 
the closed bolt, that the trigger will be well 
ahead of that line, in some instances by as 


much as 1". On the 110, the trigger is directly 
below the rear end of the bolt. This comes 
about as the result of the far rearward place¬ 
ment of the bolt handle on the bolt and the 
absence of a shroud, bolt sleeve or cocking 
piece. And what this docs is to make the 
upper grip line longer, with the result that I 
can grip this rifle in the normal shooting posi¬ 
tion with the second joint of my trigger finger 
on the trigger. This puts my thumb in perfect 
position to operate the safety—I neither have 
to crook my thumb, nor shift my grip. It is 
perfect: an ideal pistol grip placement, safety 
placement, bolt handle placement, no crowd¬ 
ing and no shifting. This cannot be said about 
the Browning BBR which also has a sliding 
tang safety, nor is it hue for most other turn- 
bolt rifles with other safety types and place- 

As I mentioned in my comments on the 
Model 110 regarding the absence of a guard 
screw at the rear of the receiver, I feel that 
this screw is needed even more on the Mod¬ 
el 1 IOC, in that this stock has less wood over 
the sides of the magazine than does the 
110E, and that the C stock would be 
strengthened with this additional guard 
screw. All it would take is that a small lug be 
silver brazed to the rear end of the receiver 


to provide metal for a hole for the guard 
screw. I believe it would be a very worth¬ 
while improvement. 

described in this book, the Model I IOC Sav¬ 
age rifle had a few changes made in it since it 
was introduced. Perhaps the most noticeable 
change was that somewhere along the line 
Savage began to impress checkering into the 
stock rather than cutting it. The impressed 
checkering on my rifle was so well done that 
it was difficult to recognize as impressed 
checkering. I believe this method of checker¬ 
ing has been dropped on all models, and by 
the time you read this the checkering will be 
done with a laser beam. Savage also added a 
few more calibers to their 110C. 

According to the information I have, the 
Ml 10C made as I have described it here was 
discontinued in 1988 and replaced by other 
models with a detachable clip magazine. 

The nearby illustrations show a few of the 
model variations and styles of Savage tumbolt 
rifles shown and described in their 1994 cata¬ 
log. All are built on the basic Model 110 
action. In some models there is a choice 
between a blind magazine and a detachable 
box magazine and, in addition, some models 
have no magazine and arc single shots. 
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Model 340 


Introduced in 1947, the savage- 
Stevens Model 340 became a popular rifle 
because it was the lowest priced bolt-action 
centerfire repeating rifle available in the Unit- 

as the Stevens M325, but soon afterward it 
was designated as the Savage. It also under¬ 
went many changes and improvements and 
has been sold under many model designations 
and trade names. The Savage component 
parts catalog lists this rifle as having been giv¬ 
en the following model designations: Stevens 
Model 322, and Model 325, Springfield Mod¬ 
el 840, Savage Model 340, Model 342 and 
Model 340 Series B, C, D, and V. It was also 
marked and sold under the Ward's Western 
Field trade name, one being the Western Field 
Model 712. At any rate, all were the same 
basic tumbolt action. 

When last made (this model was discontin¬ 
ued in 1985) it was available in calibers 22 
Hornet, 222 Rem., 223 Rem. and 30-30. At 
one time, it was also made in the 225 Win¬ 
chester caliber. Depending on caliber and 
style, barrel lengths are 20", 22" and 24", with 
the barrel being round and tapered. Open 
sights on the barrel were always standard and 
for a long time the receiver was drilled and 
tapped for a scope mount. The Model 340 
features a one-piece stock made of walnut, a 
detachable single-column magazine, side 
safety that locks the trigger and bolt, and a 
barrel band that holds the barrel and forend 
together. Its action is a rather simple one with 
only one locking lug up front and the root of 
the bolt handle serving as the other. 

The Action 

As noted earlier, and as shown in the com¬ 
ponent parts drawing and list, the Savage- 
Stevens Model 340 actions are not all alike. 
Many changes and improvements were made, 
some due to a model change or when a new 
caliber was added, or for other reasons. I have 
no record of when the changes were made 
and there are too many for me to describe in 
this book. Most of the changes were made in 
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connection with the bolt, with some being 
made with a separate bolt head, different 
extractors and ejectors, and so forth. Since I 
cannot cover them all, I will limit my cover¬ 
age to a late model Savage M340 of the letter 
series, a rifle in 222 caliber. 1 found this par¬ 
ticular model and caliber to be quite common, 
and it is for that reason 1 chose it to describe 

The receiver appears to have been 
machined from a piece of seamless steel tub¬ 
ing. The ejection port is machined out on the 
right side and the magazine well in the bot¬ 
tom. More machining is done on the bridge; 
at the bottom for the trigger mechanism; and 
on top it is slotted to allow passage of the for¬ 
ward locking lug. The front end of the receiv¬ 
er is threaded inside to accept the barrel 
shank. Gas vent holes are provided in the 
receiver ring, one on each side at the juncture 
where the barrel and bolt head meet. No vent 
holes are provided in the bolt. The gas shield 
closes the entrance of the front locking lug 
raceway, so that if any gases do escape into 
that area they will be deflected upward. The 
cocking piece cap will deflect any gases out¬ 
ward should any get into the bolt through the 
firing pin hole. 

It was in this rifle that Savage-Stevens 
introduced the unique method of tightening 
the barrel to the receiver via a lock nut 
arrangement. The barrel is threaded to a much 
greater length than the receiver to allow a lock 
nut to be threaded on it. The barrel is a straight 
taper from breech end to muzzle—it has no 
shoulder abuttment or reinforced breech sec¬ 
tion. The lock nut is shaped in a way to give 
the barrel breech the appearance of a con¬ 
toured shoulder section. The barrel is faced 
off flat at the breech, chambered, the lock nut 
threaded on, the separate recoil lug slipped on 
the shank, the barrel threaded into the receiv¬ 
er to a point when proper headspace has been 
obtained, and then the lock nut tightened to 
hold barrel, receiver and recoil lug securely in 
that position. 


part is called the bolt head and has the locking 
lug on its front end. The rear part, or the bolt 
handle, slips partly into the rear of the bolt 
head. Both are held together with a cross pin. 
The two parts thus held together become the 
bolt body, and the base, or root, of the bolt 
handle becomes the second locking lug. The 
receiver is machined to form an L-shaped 
recess inside the receiver ring to accept the 
front locking lug, and the bridge is notched to 
accept the bolt handle to form the second 
locking area. When the bolt is closed and 
locked the front locking lug is toward the 

The front of the bolt head is flat and is 
recessed for the cartridge head or rim. The 
ejector, a plunger and spring, is fitted in the 
front of the bolt head at the edge of the recess 
and they are held in place by a cross pin. The 
extractor is a simple pivoted hook fitted into a 
groove in the side of the bolt head and held 
there on a cross pin. A small coil spring pro¬ 
vides the tension to the extractor. A part of the 
bolt that the factory calls a gas shield, but 
which might be more properly called a bolt 
guide, is fastened in place with two bands and 
pins, thus allowing the part to rotate on the 
bolt. A wire spring underneath the front end 
of this part serves to lock the bolt when it is in 
the open position to prevent it from turning. 

The firing mechanism is composed of a 
one-piece firing pin, coil mainspring and the 
cocking piece. The cocking piece itself is 
composed of four parts: cocking cam, cock¬ 
ing cam cap, a pin to hold these two parts 
together, and a cocking cam key. Then main¬ 
spring is compressed between the shoulder on 
the front of the firing pin and the rear part of 
the bolt, with the rear end of the firing pin, 
which is threaded, extending through the cen¬ 
ter of the rear half of the bolt. The cocking 
cam is threaded on the rear of the firing pin. A 
small U-shaped part called a key is fitted in a 


The bolt is made ir 


I parts. The front (Above) The Savage-Stevens Model 340 rifle. 
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The M340 bolt Showing: (A) gas shield, (B) 
front locking lug, (C) extractor and (D) ejector. 


slot in the cocking cam to prevent the firing 
pin from turning once the proper tip protru¬ 
sion has been obtained. In place, this key fits 
over a squared section on the very end of the 
firing pin. There is a deep notch machined 
into the rear of the bolt to serve as the cam to 
cock the firing pin when the bolt handle is 

The trigger mechanism is composed of a 
folded sheet steel housing, trigger, sear, sear 
lever and the pins, springs and screws to hold 
these parts in place and to make them function. 
Two screws inside the housing fasten the 
mechanism to the bottom of the receiver. The 
scar is mounted in the rear of the housing and 
projects upward into the receiver and into the 
path of the cocking cam. The trigger is mount¬ 
ed below the sear, and both the trigger and the 
sear are provided with small torsion springs. 
Mounted in the front part of the housing is the 
sear lever which extends rearward to the scar. 
The scar doubles as the bolt-stop, halting the 
rearward travel of the bolt when it rises into a 
notch in the bolt body provided for that pur¬ 
pose. The purpose of the sear lever is to disen¬ 
gage the sear from the bolt by pulling the 
nigger back as far as it will go. There are no 
adjustment screws provided to make any 
adjustments to the trigger pull. 

The safety mechanism consists mainly of 
two parts attached to the right side of the trig¬ 
ger housing, one the outside thumb-operated 
safety-lever and the other the inside safety- 
lever that locks the trigger when the safety is 
engaged. The outside lever also locks the bolt 
when the action is closed and the safety 
engaged. A small spring and plunger provide 
tension to the safety-levers. 

The Savage-Stevens M340 magazine box 
is a light sheet metal affair that is held in place 
in the action by two L-shapcd metal guides or 
brackets, one at each end of the magazine 
well opening in the receiver. The front brack¬ 
et is attached to the receiver by a screw, while 
the rear one, which is a spring, is attached 
between the trigger housing and the receiver 


by the housing screws. This rear bracket 
extends below the stock and is pulled back to 
release the magazine. 

The trigger guard is a steel stamping with 
the front part of it surrounding the opening 
in the stock for the magazine. It is held in 
place at the rear by a wood screw, and at the 
front by the front guard screw that threads 
into the recoil lug. There is no rear guard 
screw to hold the rear of the action in place. 
To assist the single guard screw in holding 
the stock and the barreled-action together, an 
inside barrel band is used near the forend tip 
that holds the forend and the barrel tightly 

Takedown and Assembly 

Make sure the rifle is unloaded. Remove 
the magazine. (Place the safety in the Fire 
position.) To remove the bolt, open the action, 
pull the trigger back as far as it will go and 
withdraw the bolt. 

To disassemble the bolt proceed as follows: 
Drive out the cross pin near the center of the 
bolt that holds the two bolt halves together, 
and separate the two parts. Remove the gas 
shield rib by driving out the two pins from the 
shield and rings. Remove the extractor and 
ejector by driving out the pins that hold these 
parts in place. To remove the firing pin, fol¬ 
low these steps: Firmly grasp the bolt handle 
half of the bolt, and with the firing pin tip 
placed on a hard surface, depress the bolt half 
to expose the key in the cocking piece and 
remove the key. Release the pressure and 
unscrew the firing pin from the cocking piece. 
The cocking piece cap can be separated from 
the cocking piece by driving out the cross pin. 
Reassemble in reverse order. In the reassem¬ 
bly it is very important that the correct firing 
pin protrusion be obtained. With the cocking 
piece turned so that it is in the full forward 
position, the tip of the firing pin should pro¬ 
trude from .050" to .055" from the bolt face. 
Therefore, in reassembling the firing pin, 
before the cocking piece key is put into place, 


turn the firing pin so that with the front half of 
the bolt held in place the protrusion is correct. 
Then insert the key. 

Remove the barrel and receiver from the 
stock by removing the barrel band and the 
front trigger guard screws and lift the barrel 
and receiver from the stock. To remove the 
trigger mechanism proceed as follows: Drive 
out the two small pins in the front end of the 
trigger housing and remove the magazine stop 
and the scar lever. Drive out the trigger pin 
and remove the trigger. The two screws that 
are holding the housing to the receiver are 
now exposed; him them out and the housing 
and the rear magazine catch can be removed. 
The remainder of the trigger and safety mech¬ 
anism can then be removed from the housing. 
Reassemble in reverse order. 

The barrel and lock nut are screwed tightly 
into the receiver and no attempt should be 
made to remove the barrel unless you have 
the proper tools and know-how. 

Comments 

When the Stevens Model 325, which was 
the forerunner of the present Savage Model 
340, was introduced in 1947, it retailed at 
$38.25. It was the lowest priced centcrfirc bolt 
action repeating rifle available. In the 22 cen- 
terfire calibers (22 Hornet, 222 and 223) it 
makes a suitable rifle for shooting varmints 
and pests; and in 30-30 caliber it is a good 
rifle for the deer hunter. There is nothing fan¬ 
cy about the M340, and unless it is your very 
first centcrfire rifle, you won’t want to show it 
to your friends. It is a plain everyday rifle that 
serves the needs of many hunters quite satis¬ 
factorily. 

There are many things that 1 do not like in 
the design and construction of the M340, but 
considering its price and the fact that it was 
designed to be a low-cost rifle, 1 will have to 
overlook a lot of these items. I could point out 
a number of changes that I would want it to 
have, but if Savage incorporated them, the 
rifle would have cost much more to manufac- 
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Savage-Stevens Model 340 


ture. The overall design is not good enough to 
make it an outstanding arm, even if these 
changes were incorporated. Later on, I will 
suggest some ways by which the amateur 
gunsmith can make some improvements on it. 

1 have seen and examined quite a few of 
these rifles since they first appeared on the 
market, sold a few of them in my gun shop, 
and range tested a number of them. Of those I 
tested, most were in the 22 Hornet and 222 
calibers and, right out of the box, sighted with 
a scope and firing factory ammunition, all had 
sure 100-yard crow-hitting and 200-yard 
woodchuck-hitting accuracy. With just a bit 
of tinkering with the bedding, along with 
some experimentation to find out the best 
bedding method of each rifle, perhaps that 
accuracy could be improved. 

I do not much care for the use of a barrel 
band on a varmint rifle, because it usually 
affects the accuracy and the zero retention of 
the rifle. 1 believe the designers of this rifle 
should have made the trigger mechanism dif¬ 
ferently so that the usual rear trigger guard 
screw could have been used and thus do away 
with the barrel band. If this had been done the 
barrel could be made free-floating. 


Having just mentioned the trigger mecha¬ 
nism, I would like to add that for such a low 
cost rifle it is a good one. The trigger pull is 
a mite on the heavy side and a bit longer than 
a lot of shooters prefer, but this can be cor¬ 
rected. My main complaint is that the de¬ 
signers made it very difficult to remove the 
trigger mechanism by hiding the screw 
heads inside or under other parts. 1 find no 
fault with the safety. 

As for the bolt, the single forward locking 
lug combined with the bolt handle seem to be 
more than adequate in strength to hold the 
action locked. When this rifle was first 
announced, chambered for the 225 Winches¬ 
ter cartridge, I was a bit doubtful of the wis¬ 
dom of this chambering. However, I have 
never heard of a bolt or receiver failure on this 
rifle in any of its chambcrings. 

I am not in favor of a two-piece bolt, but 
the way the M340 bolt is constructed, and the 
way the firing pin and its parts are arranged 
and made, 1 can't find much wrong with it. 

I know that most bolt-action rifle shooters 
do not like a slotted receiver bridge and side 
scope mounts, but, unless the entire design of 
the bolt was changed, the split bridge could 


hardly be avoided. At any rate, I have nothing 
against a good side mount, and I consider the 
Weaver a good one. 

Every part of my late model Savage M340 
except the stock and its fittings is made of 
steel, and the stock is American walnut. 
Many of the steel parts are stampings, but 
they are steel just the same. Few of the parts, 
or the stock for that matter, are well finished. 
All this makes the M340 a good first center- 
fire rifle for the beginner amateur gunsmith 
to practice on. And what can the amateur 
gunsmith do to improve it? Well, mostly he 
can improve its appearance, but he can also 
improve the trigger pull and the action of the 
bolt and perhaps its accuracy. Some sugges¬ 
tions: Carefully polish all the parts. Reblue 
most of them and leave others bright or jewel 
them; rework the sear and trigger for a short¬ 
er and lighter pull; inlet the trigger guard; 
rebed the barrel and action in the stock; 
experiment with the bedding and don’t be 
hesitant about using a glass bedding com¬ 
pound; refinish the stock, or better still, 
rework it entirely, trimming it down to 
remove the original checkering and then 
refinish and recheckcr it. 



Type.Tumbolt repeater, operated by bolt handle. 

Receiver .One-piece tubular construction, slotted bridge, separate recoil lug 

between receiver and barrel. 

Bolt Two-piece construction with single forward locking lug, root of bolt 

handle serves as second locking lug. 

Ignition .One-piece firing pin, coil mainspring, cocks on opening the bolt. 

Trigger.Single stage, non-adjustable. 

Safety.Pivotal side safety, locks trigger and bolt. 

Extractor.Pivotal, mounted in a slot in the bolt head, rotates with bolt. 

Ejector.Plunger type in bolt face recess. 

Bolt-stop.Sear serves as bolt-stop. 

Magazine.Detachable single-column box magazine. 
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Rifleman, SHOOTER, reloader and 
writer, Philip B. Sharpe was all of them and 
more. He is probably best known for the 
two large books he authored and for the 
cartridge he helped develop. The books. 
The Complete Guide to Handloading and 
The Rifle in America, are classics and the 
cartridge, the 7x61 Sharpe & Hart is all but 
obsolete. It was Sharpe's writing and this 
cartridge that brought the name of Schultz 
& Larsen to the attention of the American 
hunter-rifleman, because it was the Danish 
firm that made the rifles that first cham¬ 
bered it. Therefore, if you want a first-hand 
account of the history of this cartridge, and 
the Schultz St Larsen firm, you should read 
what Sharpe has written about them in 
these two books. Besides Philip Sharpe, the 
other two men associated in the develop¬ 
ment of this riflc/cartridge were Richard F. 
Hart and Niels Larsen. 

In the late 1940s and early '50s, Sharpe 
began experimental work on a 7mm car¬ 
tridge of the magnum class that he thought 
American hunters needed. By then he was 
a well-known authority on arms and ammu¬ 
nition and had connections with various 
European arms and ammunition, manufac¬ 
turers. When the cartridge showed promise, 
Norma became interested in the project and 
began making and furnishing the special 
cases Sharpe needed. When the new car¬ 
tridge showed further progress, the Schultz 
& Larsen firm became interested and came 
into the project by designing and manufac¬ 
turing an entire new rifle for the new car¬ 
tridge, which by then was given the name 
7x61 Sharpe & Hart. Hart had little to do 
with its development, although he was a 
strong backer. Thus, the cartridge came 
first, initially as a wildcat, and then as a 
commercial number when Norma began 
loading it. After this came the commercial 
rifle chambered for it and a firm, Sharpe & 
Hart Associates, Inc., to market both the 
ammunition and rifle in the United States 


and Canada. This took place in 1954-S5. 

Philip B. Sharpe died in 1961, still in his 
prime. It seems from that point on the 7x61 
S&H cartridge went into a decline, and 
with it the Schultz & Larsen sporting rifle. 
While this cartridge was a good one it did 
not live up to the ballistics claimed for it. It 
was no better than any number of 7mm 
magnum wildcat cartridges worked out by 
others of much less renown. When Rem¬ 
ington introduced their 7mm Magnum in 
1962, it was the beginning of the end for all 
the wildcats similar to it, and for the 7x61 
S&H as well. 

Schultz & Larsen Rifles 

According to Phil Sharpe's book, Rifles 
in America, Schultz & Larsen made their 
first rifles at about the nun of this century, 
and what they made were target rifles. By 
the 1950s—before they made a centerfire 
bolt-action rifle—they had established an 
enviable record of making the most accu¬ 
rate target rifles that money could buy. 
These were mostly bolt-action 22 rimfires 
stocked and sighted for international free¬ 
style match shooting. I once saw a Schultz 
& Larsen sporting rifle built on a fine 
falling block action, and this may indicate 
that they probably used falling block 
actions before developing a tumbolt. From 
what I have read and seen of their early 
rifles, and what 1 have seen of their modem 
bolt-action ccntcrfires, the Schultz & 
Larsen people were master machinists and 
rifle craftsmen. 

The first centerfire tumbolt sporting rifle 
that Schultz & Larsen made was chambered 
for the 7x61 S&H cartridge, according to 
Sharpe. They designed it from the ground up 
and it was quite unlike most other high-pow¬ 
ered tumbolt rifles of that time. They desig¬ 
nated it the Model 54J, the "54” to indicate 
the year 1954, and the “J” for Hunter or Sport¬ 
ing. It was this rifle that Sharpe & Hart Asso¬ 
ciates began selling in 1955. 


It is my understanding that Sharpe & Hart 
sold the Model 54J only in 7x61 S&H caliber. 
However, according to Sharpe, the S&L firm 
also made this model in 244 Remington, 270 
Winchester, 30-06 and 6.5x55 calibers. In 
addition, they also made this rifle as a single 
shot. This gun, designated the Model 54JSS, 
had no magazine well opening in the receiver, 
no magazine opening in the stock, no maga¬ 
zine doorplate and a medium-heavy barrel 
chambered for the 244, or 7x61 S&H calibers. 
The S&L firm also used the M54 action on 
which to build fine fiee-style target rifles. 

The Model 54J was an extremely well 
made and finished rifle. In plain evidence of 
this you need only to glance at one; a fine 
piece of wood for the stock, expertly shaped, 
sanded and finished; perfect fit between metal 
and wood; metal parts highly polished and 
blued and a precision close-tolerance fit be¬ 
tween the metal parts. The bolt opens and clos¬ 
es as easily and as smoothly as the smoothest 
Krag-Jorgcnscn. 

Features of the Model 54J action are: four 
locking lugs on the rear of the bolt, short bolt 
travel, fully enclosed bolt head, safety located 
on the bolt sleeve to lock the striker, single- 
stage trigger, single column magazine with 
hinged floorplate and easy disassembly of the 
bolt. Shaipe stressed the advantages of the 
rear position of the locking lugs. He was cor¬ 
rect in claiming that this allowed for shorter 
bolt travel and shorter overall action length, as 
compared to the usual front locking lug posi¬ 
tion, and that the rear locking lugs made for a 
stronger and safer action that is less likely to 
develop excessive headspace. In the Schultz 
& Larsen design I can agree with him. 

I had the opportunity to sight-in a Model 
54J not long after it was introduced, and right 


(Above) The Model 54J, Schultz & Larsen's 
first rifle built for the 7x61 Sharpe & Hart 
Magnum cartridge. This rifle is fitted with a 
4x Leupold scope in Buehler mounts. 
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the four evenly-spaced locking lugs on the 
rear of the bolt provided extra locking power 
and reduced the amount of bolt handle lift, as 
compared to a bolt with only two opposed 
lugs. Compared to the design of the M98 
Mauser, M1903 Springfield, and M70 Win¬ 
chester tumbolt rifles—in which the inside of 
the receiver ring is recessed to accept the 
locking lugs, weakening the receiver ring and 
thus making it the first part to fail—the thick- 
walled and unrcccsscd receiver ring of the 
Schultz & Larsen action can never fail. Shoot¬ 
ers generally had a good word for the stock 
design of the M65 as well. This included a 
high comb and a chcckpiece that sloped for¬ 
ward and down to minimize recoil to the face, 
and a Wundhammcr swell on the right side of 
the pistol grip. 

The Model 65, like its predecessors, is not 
a lightweight; with a scope mounted the total 


weight might run ten pounds. This was gener¬ 
ally regarded as being desirable because even 
in the 7x61 S&H caliber, recoil would be 
quite severe if the rifle weighed two or three 
pounds less. 

The Model 68DL 

In 1967, the M65 was replaced by the Mod¬ 
el 68DL Schultz & Larsen. By this time Sharpe 
& Hart Associates had been dissolved and the 
California firm of R.C. Fcssler & Company 
became the U.S. distributors for the Schultz & 
Larsen line. With the change of models and 
distributors the new Model 68DL became fully 
Americanized. Not only was a new feature 
added to the action and the stock dressed up a 
bit more, but it now came in twenty calibers, 
many of them being the most popular in the 
American lineup. 

The change in the action consisted of a 


redesign of the bolt sleeve and cocking cam. 
The bolt sleeve was made to enclose the cock¬ 
ing cam—a major safety improvement be¬ 
cause with the cocking cam enclosed, no 
powder gases could escape into the shooter’s 
eyes in the event gases entered into the bolt. In 
addition, the cocking cam now had a lip that 
extended rearward under the bolt sleeve, and 
this served as a cocking indicator that could be 
seen and felt when the action was cocked. 
Since the action was now being used for more 
than just the 7x61 S&H and 358 Norma Mag¬ 
num cartridges, some changes were made in 
the magazine and receiver to handle the vari¬ 
ous lengths and sizes of cartridges. 

The most noticeable change that came with 
the M68DL was in the stock. It was now fur¬ 
nished with a slanted rosewood forend tip and 
a rosewood pistol grip cap with plastic insert, 
with both pieces set off by white spacers. The 
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recoil pad was also separated from the stock 
with a white spacer. The stock now looked 
much like a Weatherby stock. 

The M68DL was originally offered in the 
following calibers: 22-250,243, 6mm Rem., 
264 Win. Magnum, 6.5x55,270,7mm Rem. 
Magnum, 7x61 S&H Magnum, 308, 30-06, 
300 Win. Magnum, 308 Norma Magnum, 
338 Win. Magnum, 358 Norma Magnum and 
458 Win. Magnum. A few other calibers were 
added later and some of the original ones 

Incidentally, all models of the Schultz & 
Larsen sporting rifles, which include the 
M54J, M60, M65 and M68DL, were fur¬ 
nished with factory-fitted recoil pads and 
all had the receivers drilled and tapped for 
scope mounts such as the Buehler and Red- 
field. 


The Super Magnum M58A 

When Weatherby introduced their first 
super magnum cartridge in 1953, the 378 
Weatherby Magnum, they had no action big 
and strong enough to handle it—their very 
strong Mark V action was still five years in the 
future. It appears, therefore, that Roy Weather¬ 
by, working on the West Coast and Phil 
Sharpe working out east, arrived at their final 
development stages on two new cartridges at 
about the same time. There were tumbolt 
actions aplenty that Sharpe could chose from 
to handle his 7x61 S&H cartridge, but I sup¬ 
pose he chose Schultz & Larsen to design and 
build the action because he was acquainted 
with Niels Larsen. Just what the circumstances 
were between Weatherby and Larsen that 
prompted them to get together, I do not know. 

Anyway, Weatherby needed an action and 
Schultz & Larsen came up with it. As Sharpe 
tells it, the M54J action was especially designed 
and built for his cartridge and Schultz & Larsen 
built it extra strong—larger and much stronger 
than actually needed. Then, by making it slight¬ 
ly longer, as was done with the M60 action, it 
was long enough, strong enough, and safe 
enough to handle Weatherby's Super Magnum. 
Except for length and magazine changes the 
two actions are almost alike. The result was that 
for several years, until Weatherby had his own 
Mark V action, Weatherby had their rifles in the 
378 Magnum caliber built by Schultz & Larsen 
in Denmark. Because this large action is seldom 
seen, and since both of these actions are so sim¬ 
ilar, 1 have chosen the Super Magnum action to 
describe in detail. 


The Super Magnum Action 

The receiver appears to have been 
machined from a piece of seamless steel tub¬ 
ing or from a solid bar. It is round except for 
the recoil lug which seems to have been fused 
to the round receiver ring in some way. The 
battel is threaded into the front of the receiver 



and set up very tightly into it. The magazine 
and the ejection port are machined into the 
receiver, and these openings are no longer or 
wider than to permit the entrance and passage 
of the cartridge the rifle is chambered for. 
With these openings so made, a lot of metal is 
left between the receiver bridge and ring, met¬ 
al that is needed because the locking lugs are 
on the rear of the bolt. 

The bolt appears to be of one-piece con¬ 
struction. The bolt handle, with its hollow 
pear-shaped grasping knob, is at the extreme 
rear end of it, and it is low in profile for the 
lowest scope mounting. A short way forward 
of the bolt handle are four equally-spaced 
locking lugs which engage into locking 
recesses machined inside the rear of the 
receiver. The toot of the bolt handle enters a 
notch in the receiver when the bolt is closed 
and locked and thus becomes the safety lug. 

Forward of the locking lugs the bolt is a 
straight smooth cylinder that fits rather close¬ 
ly in the receiver. The face of the bolt is 
recessed for the cartridge head, and there is a 
minimum space between it and the breech end 
of the barrel. The ejector is a spring-backed 
plunger that is fitted in the bolt head. The 
extractor, a narrow pivoting piece fitted into a 
slot in the bolt head, is held in place by a pin 
and powered by a small coil spring. It is 
entirely flush with the bolt body. 


The bolt-stop is mounted into a recess in 
the left of the receiver and pivots on a pin. 
There is a sturdy pin on its front end that pro¬ 
jects through the receiver wall into the open¬ 
ing for the bolt. When the bolt is opened, this 
pin engages in a groove cut lengthwise into 
the bolt body and ends near the bolt head. 
Thus, the bolt-stop not only serves to stop the 
bolt at the end of its travel, but also serves as a 
guide to prevent the bolt from turning while it 

The firing mechanism is comprised of the 
firing pin, cocking cam and bolt sleeve, with 
the mainspring compressed between the bolt 
sleeve and a shoulder on the front of the firing 
pin. The bolt sleeve is threaded into the rear 
of the bolt and the cocking piece threaded to 
the firing pin. A beveled notch in the rear of 
the bolt cocks the firing mechanism on the 
upturn of the bolt handle. Firing pin travel is 
very short and so is the lock time. 

The safety is mounted in a vertical hole 
in the bolt sleeve and engages with the 
cocking cam when it is in the Safe position. 
It rotates from front to back; forward it is in 
the Fire position, and locks the bolt. The 
safety can also be placed into the halfway 
position, and this allows the bolt to be 
opened while the safety is still engaged with 
the cocking piece. 

The trigger mechanism appears to be a 
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commercially manufactured unit, perhaps a 
Jaeger. It is built within an alloy housing and 
contains a sear, trigger springs and adjustment 
screws. It is held in place in its recess in the 
bottom of the receiver by a cross pin and a 
tightening screw. Three adjustments arc pro¬ 
vided, all located in the front of the housing, 
and all are horizontal. The two lower ones 
with lock nuts are factory adjusted for mini¬ 
mum trigger travel (sear engagement and 
over-travel), while the upper one without the 
locknut is the wcight-of-pull adjustment 
screw; turning it counter-clockwise reduces 
the weight of pull. The stock must be re¬ 
moved to gain access to these screws. 

The magazine is of the single-column type 
with a hinged floorplate. It is made of sheet 
steel and inlcttcd into the bottom of the stock. 
Two guard screws, one forward and one aft of 
the magazine (through the magazine plate and 
threaded into the receiver) hold the barrel and 
action in the stock. The follower is a flat piece 
of steel hinged at its front to the shallow mag¬ 
azine box. Two flat springs, one riveted to the 
doorplate and the other to the follower lift the 
cartridges into the magazine well in the receiv¬ 
er. The trigger guard is of the thin shotgun type 
threaded into the magazine plate, and at the 
rear secured to the stock with a wood screw. 

Sharpe mentions in The Rifle in America 
that at one time Schultz & Larsen single shot 
actions were available for those who wanted to 
build a benchrest target rifle. I do not know of 
a better action for this purpose and only wish 
that this action was still available. Do you 
remember the time when benchrest shooters 
had thick sleeves fitted over the receivers of 
the Model 722 Remington action to make it 


stiff and rigid enough for a benchrest rifle? 
Well, the Schultz & Larsen SS action is built 
like that to start with, but in a much trimmer 
package. Having the locking lugs at the rear, 
along with a thick-walled receiver with only a 
narrow loading port, makes for an ideal design 
for a target rifle action. 

When the R.C. Fessler firm first started 
importing the Schultz & Larsen M68 sporting 
rifle, their advertising folder stated that S&L 
barreled actions were available on special order 
from the factory. Whether or not separate S&L 
actions or barreled actions will ever become 
available again is open to question and to the 
best of my knowledge not even the sporting 
rifle is available in the United States today. 

After writing this chapter, I now ask myself 
some questions: Is the 7x61 Sharpe & Hart 
cartridge a successful one? Was the entire 
venture of Sharpe & Hart with this cartridge 
and with the Schultz & Larsen sporting rifles 
chambered for it a success? Was the S&L 
sporter ever accepted on equal terms with 
such American-made high-powered spotters 
as the Model 70 Winchester and Remington's 
Model 721-700? My answer to these ques¬ 
tions has to be “No." As for the cartridge, had 
Sharpe a practical knowledge of gunsmithing, 
had he put his own ballistic and common 
sense knowledge into use, and had he not 
insisted on proving everything over and over 
again with lengthy tests and come up with a 
straight-forward cartridge such as one Rem¬ 
ington adopted, the story might well be differ¬ 
ent. As for the Schultz & Larsen rifle, no one 
made a more precision crafted rifle than the 
S&L firm. The design of the action is as 
sound as that of any other action that I can 


name. Perhaps its downfall was because it 
was a different action than American riflemen 
were accustomed to. All their lives American 
riflemen have been reading and hearing that a 
tumbolt action with locking lugs on the front 
of the bolt is the only design worthwhile, all 
of which is a fallacy. The American big game 
hunter also liked his rifle to be a bit lighter in 
weight than S&L made their rifles. Last, the 
early passing of Sharpe from the scene surely 

great loss to all riflemen the world over. His 
legacy is not in the cartridge that bore his 
name, but in his many writings and in his two 
massive gun books. 

Markings 

The M54J Schultz & Larsen rifle shown 
here is marked as follows: On the left side of 
the receiver is the serial number, model desig¬ 
nation, maker's name and address as follows: 

1886 SCHULTZ & LARSEN M-54J 
OTTERUP DENMARK 

The caliber 7 x 61 S&H is stamped on the 
barrel breech. Except for the change in the 
serial and model numbers, the models 60,65 
and 6SDL are marked in about the same man¬ 
ner. 

The M56A rifles made for Weatherby are 
marked in this manner: The name WEATH¬ 
ERBY is boldly stamped on the left side of the 
receiver. The serial number and model desig¬ 
nation are also stamped on the receiver, the 
serial number on the rifle shown being S149. 
Below the receiver and covered by the stock 
is: MADE IN DENMARK. The caliber des¬ 
ignation is stamped on the barrel breech as: 
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WEATHERBY .378 MAGNUM 

On the right side of the barrel is stamped: 

MADE IN DENMARK. 

Comments 

There are many features I like about the 
Schultz & Larsen sporting centcrfire rifle 
described here. First and foremost, I like the 
fine craftsmanship that went into these rifles. 
This includes the precise finishing and fitting 
of all the metal parts. The surfaces of these 
parts ate level and smooth, and a machining 
tool mark can hardly be found. There ate no 
buffed-off comers or edges and I know how 
hard it is to avoid them. The fit of wood to 
metal is also very close and, except for the 
stock of the M54J, the stocks are well 
designed for the utmost comfort to the shoot¬ 
er. The stock of the M54J is a bit oddball with 
its unusual tapered-out pistol grip and sharply 
tapered forend with schnabcl tip. Its worst 
fault is the placement of the front sling swivel 
on the forend instead of on the barrel ahead of 
the forend tip. Even the choice of swivels on 
this model is unfortunate, being far too light 
and narrow for such a heavy rifle. However, 
all the stocks were well made, sanded and fin¬ 
ished, and those that were checkered were 
well executed. 

I like many things about the overall design 
and construction of the Schultz & Larsen 
action. Made as this action is, with a very 
thick-walled receiver and a large diameter 
bolt, there is absolutely nothing wrong with 
the rear placement of the locking lugs. This 
placement in no way weakens the receiver 
ring, which sustains the great amount of stress 
should the rifle ever be fired with a faulty car¬ 
tridge. I like the arrangement of the four even¬ 
ly-spaced locking lugs around the bolt. This 
results in a very short bolt handle movement 
to operate the bolt and provides a large 
amount of clearance between the bolt handle 
and the scope. This is especially appreciated 
by a cold-weather hunter wearing gloves or 
mittens. Some of our best high-powered turn- 
bolt rifles such as the Remington Model 700 
and the Rugcr M77 have far too little clear¬ 
ance between the bolt handle and scope. 

The rear placement of the locking lugs also 
provides the shortest bolt travel. The precise 



The trigger mechanism of the M56A show¬ 
ing: (A) weight of pull adjustment screw, (B) 
over-travel adjustment screw and, (C) sear 
engagement adjustment screw. 

fit of the bolt in the receiver of the S&L action 
makes for smooth operation and minimum 
wobble when the bolt is open. This close and 
smooth fit also prevents possible binding. 
Even the fine pre-’64 Winchester can be 
faulted on this point. The extractor and ejector 
are good, and so is the trigger mechanism. 
The bolt-slop seems to be adequate, although 
I would like to have a heavier stop pin used. 

There are some things I do not like about 
the S&L rifle. Except for the Model 56A 
Super Magnum, all the other models are too 
heavy and bulky. It cannot be denied that 
these rifles would be much more unpleasant 
to shoot were they made one to two pounds 
lighter, but the average big game hunter 
prefers a lighter rifle even if it does recoil 
more. The Model S4J that I fired was pleasant 
to shoot, but it is too bulky to carry with ease 
and too heavy to cany for hours on end. As 
for the MS6A, it is none too heavy for the car¬ 
tridge it fires. 

As mentioned before, and as it can be seen 
in the dimension chart, the M56A action, that 
is, its receiver and bolt, is no larger or heavier 
than any of the others. I can only conclude 


that if this action is strong and safe enough to 
handle the 378 Weatherby Magnum cartridge, 
then the actions of the other S&L models are 

It is true that the 7x61 S&H cartridge as 
loaded by Norma developed extremely high 
breech pressures, and thus required an extra¬ 
ordinarily strong and safe action, but need it 
have been made as heavy as it was? Little was 
done to keep its weight down. The action 
could have been made shorter, slimmer and 
cuts made in the receiver and bolt to take off 
ounces safely. I believe this action would 
have been immensely more popular had it 
been smaller and lighter. Certainly any action 
that is large and strong enough to handle the 
378 Weatherby Magnum cartridge is just too 
immense for cartridges such as the 22-250, 
243 and the like. Made as a single shot with 
no magazine well, this action would be a very 
good one for building a bcnchrest target rifle. 
The fact is that for a few years shortly before 
and after 1960, separate S&L actions with 
solid bottom receivers were available for this 
purpose, and a better ready-made benchrest 
action would be hard to find. However, I 
would much prefer to have had a regular M65 
or M68 magazine action scaled down to 22- 
250 size instead. 

To cover the very deep single column mag¬ 
azine that Schultz & Larsen used for their 
Models 54J and 56A, a lot of stock wood was 
needed. This caused the stocks to have large 
bellies that could not be hidden by the best of 
gunstock designers. Later on, when S&L 
switched to the shallower staggered column 
magazine, the bulging belly disappeared and 
the remainder of the stock was shaped more 
or less in the style preferred by many Ameri¬ 
can riflemen. Even so, these stocks contained 
a lot of wood to: (1) cover a large action, (2) 
match the large recoil pad used, (3) form a 
high Monte Carlo comb and checkpiece, and 
for a handful of forend, and (4) for a Wund- 
hammer swell and flared pistol grip. What it 
all amounted to was a heavy and rather bulky 
he-man’s stock. All in all, it was a stock that 
gave the shooter maximum comfort from 
recoil, but who cared about this in the hunting 
field when a pound lighter stock would have 
served as well and made the rifle more com¬ 
fortable to cany on a day’s hunt? 

In another chapter I describe the Golden 
Eagle rifle, and I made a similar statement: 
The rifle is on the massive side for many of 
the cartridges it is chambered for. It so hap¬ 
pens that the Golden Eagle rifle is more or 
less a close copy of the M68DL Schultz & 

To the best of my knowledge, no Schultz 
& Larsen rifles have been imported into the 
U.S. since the mid-1980s, and perhaps even 
well before that. The company ceased opera¬ 
tion in 1994. 


Below are listed a tew of the specifications of two Schultz & La 

MODEL 54J MODEL 56A SUPER MAGNUM 

Action length .8.120" Action length f 

Receiver diameter .... 1.330" Receiver diameter 

Receiver wall thickness . 290" Receiver wall thickness 

Bolt diameter .750" Bolt diameter 

Rnk travel 3.875" Bolt travel 

118" Depth of bolt face re 
Bolt face 
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The SMITH & WESSON firm has long 
been known for their extensive line of qual¬ 
ity handguns. In 1968 they began marketing 
a quality high-power, bolt-action rifle bear¬ 
ing the famous S&W trademark emblem. It 
was not a rifle of their own design or manu¬ 
facture, but was made for them by the HVA 
Husqvama firm in Sweden. In fact, its ac¬ 
tion was a spitting image of the one that 
Husqvama was using on their rifles, but 
with the H.V.A. seal in place of the S&W 
emblem. This action is described in detail 
elsewhere in this book. Smith & Wesson 
marketed this rifle only from about 1970 to 
1973, and then dropped it for reasons un¬ 
known to me. 

A bit more background history is in order. 
The Howa firm in Japan began producing 
their first high-powered tumbolt sporting 
rifle in 1967. The rifle was the Dickson- 
Howa Golden Bear. It is not covered in this 
book, but there was little about this action 
that was original. Much of it seemed to have 
been copied directly from the Sako Finnbear 
action, including the integral, tapered, dove¬ 
tail scope bases on the receiver, bolt-stop and 
ejector, bolt guide rib, etc. Anyway, it was 
more Sako than anything else. Then, around 
1970, Wcathcrby introduced their economy 
rifle, the Vanguard, manufactured by Howa. 
Later on, about 1979, Smith & Wesson 
introduced their Howa-made rifle which 
they designated the Model 1500. Despite 
what has been previously written about the 
Howa-made Smith & Wesson tumbolt, it has 
no distinct Sako features and is quite unlike 
the Golden Bear, but very similar to the Van¬ 
guard. As is stamped on the receiver, the 
Model 1500 S&W action was “Made to 
S&W specs.” 


There were two models of the Ml500 
S&W rifle, the Standard and the Deluxe, 
and there is not much difference between 



Model 1500 


the two. The Standard model has a plain 
stock fitted with only a plastic buttplate and 
quick-detachable sling swivel studs. It has 
no raised comb or cheekpicce and no pistol 
grip cap. The Deluxe model has a stock 
made of better quality wood, a raised comb 
and cheekpiece, white line recoil pad, white 
line pistol grip cap, and sling swivels. Both 
stocks arc checkered with a panel on each 
side of the pistol grip and flat-bottomed 
forend, and both sport a high-gloss finish. 
The only other noticeable difference is that 
the Standard model is fitted with open sights 
while the Deluxe model has none. Both 
rifles have the receiver drilled and tapped 
for scope mounts; two holes each in the 
receiver ring and bridge. Both rifles are also 
drilled and tapped on the lefi side for a 
receiver sight. 

The Model 1500 was made in four popular 
calibers: 243,270,30-06 and 7mm Magnum. 
The rifles are fitted with a lightweight spoil¬ 
er barrel 24" long having a muzzle diameter 
of .600". The hinged floorplate magazine 
has a capacity of five rounds for the stan¬ 
dard caliber and four for the 7inm Magnum. 
All the metal parts are polished and blued, 
except the bolt and the follower which are 

The Action 

The receiver is of one-piece construction, 
probably starting as an investment casting 
and then machined and finished to its final 
state. It has a flat bottom and a heavy inte¬ 
gral recoil lug under the receiver ring. It is 
not too unlike the pre-’64 Model 70 Win¬ 
chester receiver with plenty of metal left in 
the right rail for rigidity. The receiver ends 
at the rear with a rather long bridge and a 
short, rounded tang. Holes are provided in 
the receiver for scope mount bases and a 
receiver sight, six in all, of the standard 6x48 
screw size, and are filled with plug screws. 
The face of the barrel is recessed for the head 


of the bolt and it is threaded tightly into the 
receiver. There is a gas vent hole in the left 
side of the receiver positioned at the edge of 
the barrel face. 

The bolt appears to be of one-piece con¬ 
struction with dual opposed locking lugs at 
its forward end. Both lugs are solid and are 
set back from the face of the bolt to permit 
the part of the bolt forward of them to fit the 
recess provided in the barrel face. The car¬ 
tridge head is completely surrounded by a 
ring of steel. A groove in the right locking 
lug and a matching groove and tongue along 
the receiver rail serves as a bolt guide and 
anti-bind feature, not unlike the anti-bind 
feature that Savage uses in their Model 
1 IOC. The bolt handle is at the extreme rear 
of the bolt where there is a ring of steel to 
support it, and to provide a wide surface of 
metal for the cocking cam. This ring partly 
blocks off the end of the left locking lug 
raceway. The bolt sleeve is of small diameter 
and size and it has no shields or flange to 
deflect powder gases. 

Cartridges and cartridge cases are extract¬ 
ed by a pivoting hook extractor fitted in a 
recess in the bolt head. It is held in place by a 
cross pin and tensioned by a small coil spring. 
The ejector is of the plunger type fitted into 
the bolt face recess. 

Evenly spaced along the body of the bolt 
are three vents directed into the magazine, 
enough venting to take care of any gases 
that might enter the bolt from a pierced 
primer. The root of the bolt handle serves as 
the third or safety locking lug by engaging 
into a notch in the receiver. It is of adequate 
length for easy grasping and has a low pro¬ 
file to clear the eyepiece of the lowest 
mounted scope. Means are provided in the 


(Above) Smith & Wesson's Model 1500 De¬ 
luxe bolt-action rifle. 
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locking lug recesses to cam the bolt forward 
on the lowering of the bolt handle, and initial 
extraction camming power on raising the bolt 
handle to remove a tight case. 

The firing mechanism is simple. It consists 
of five parts: striker (firing pin), cocking head 
(cocking cam), cocking head pin, mainspring 
and bolt sleeve. A single lug on the forward 
end of the bolt sleeve, engaging in a circular 
recess inside the bolt, holds the bolt sleeve 

allows it to turn in the bolt. A cam on the 
cocking head, engaging in the cocking cam 
notch on the bolt, cocks the action on the 
upswing of the bolt handle. The bolt sleeve is 
not capped or closed at its rear as are most 
modem high-powered tumbolt rifles, but few 
other rifles have the venting provisions that 
the Ml500 does. 

Resembling the bolt-stop of the Model 70 
Winchester, the M1500 bolt-stop is located on 
the left rear of the receiver with its forward 
end projecting into the left locking lug race¬ 
way to halt the bolt travel when the lug con¬ 
tacts it. It is mounted on a pin, spring 
tensioned with a small serrated thumbpiece 
projecting over the edge of the stock. It is a 
good arrangement. 

The trigger guard'magazine box is a one- 
piece unit made of aluminum alloy finished 


i coat of black epoxy. Guard screws at 
each end are threaded into the receiver, and in 
this conventional way the barrel and action 
unit is held in the stock. The magazine door¬ 
plate is made of steel and it is hinged at the 
front to the trigger guard unit. A latch mount¬ 
ed in the front of the trigger guard bow allows 
the doorplate to be opened and locked closed. 
The magazine follower is a stainless steel 
stamping and is provided upward tension to 
feed cartridges into the action by a W-shaped 
follower spring. There are no cartridge guide 
ridges inside the magazine box to prevent car¬ 
tridges from sliding forward from the recoil of 
the ride. 

The adjustable single-stage trigger mecha¬ 
nism is built into an aluminum alloy housing 


trigger over-travel, as none is needed since 
this is more or less a built-in feature. 

The safety is mounted on the right side of 
the trigger housing and pivots on a pin. It is 
provided with a sizable serrated thumbpiece 
which projects over the edge of the stock. 
Moving the safety to the rear locks the trigger; 
pushing it forward allows the ride to be fired. 
It is not entirely noiseless and it docs not lock 
the bolt. Cartridges can be fed in and out of 
the chamber with the safety engaged. 


of the receiver by a screw. The safety is com¬ 
bined with it. The main parts inside the hous¬ 
ing are the scar and the trigger, both pivoted 
on pins and both provided with small coil 
springs. Behind the trigger and threaded 
through the rear wall of the housing, is the 
sear engagement adjustment screw and its 
locknut. Turning this screw clockwise 
reduces the trigger travel and sear engage¬ 
ment. A similar screw and locknut in front of 
the trigger is the weight-of-pull adjustment 
screw, and turning it counterclockwise 
reduces the weight of pull. Both of these 
adjustments are properly made at the factory 
at an optimal safe level, and their heads cov¬ 
ered with a plastic material to discourage tam¬ 
pering. However, to make any adjustment the 
barreled action must be removed from the 
stock. There is no adjustment provided for 


First make sure the chamber and the maga¬ 
zine arc empty. Remove the bolt by opening 
it, then press down the bolt-stop on the left 
side of the receiver and withdraw the bolt. 

To disassemble the bolt, firmly grasp the 
bolt body in one hand, the bolt sleeve in (he 
other, turn the bolt sleeve clockwise until it 
snaps out and withdraw the firing pin assem¬ 
bly. To reassemble, insert the firing pin 
assembly into the bolt with the cocking cam 
bar on the striker head, nearly opposite the 
shallow full-cock notch, and then depress the 
bolt sleeve against the bolt and turn it counter¬ 
clockwise until the cocking striker head rests 
in the full-cock notch. 

To disassemble the firing pin assembly, I 
have this advice. A cross pin through the 
cocking head fastens it to the firing pin— 
removing this pin is difficult since you will 
need to rig up a jig to hold the cocking head 
partly out of the bolt sleeve in order to remove 
and replace this pin. So, unless the firing pin 
or mainspring has to be replaced, don’t 
attempt to disassemble these parts. If it is nec¬ 
essary to remove the extractor and ejector, 
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Reassemble in reverse order. 

To remove the stock, open the magazine 
doorplate fully and then turn out the rear and 
front guard screws in that order. This done, 
the barreled action and the magazine assem¬ 
bly are easily lifted from the stock. Reassem¬ 
ble in reverse order. 

The trigger guard/magazine assembly can 
be disassembled by driving out the pins that 
hold the floorplate and latch in place, sliding 
the follower off of its spring and the spring off 
of the floorplate. 

To remove the trigger assembly, turn out 
the Phillips-head screw from beneath it; but, 
unless you are skilled in this work you should 
not attempt to disassemble the trigger mecha¬ 
nism. And, unless you have die special tools 
and the know-how, you should not try to 
remove the barrel from the receiver. 


Markings 

The Smith & Wesson Deluxe rifle that I 
purchased is marked as follows: Stamped in 
bold letters on the left side of the receiver is: 

SMITH & WESSON 

Below it in much smaller letters is: 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MADE IN 
JAPAN TO 
S&W SPECS. 

The model designation, Model 1500, is 
stamped on the left side of the receiver ring 
and the serial number preceded with the let¬ 
ters PN on the right side. 

The caliber designation is stamped on the 
left side of the barrel breech. 

The Smith & Wesson trademark, the letters 


S and W intertwined, also appears on the 
recoil pad and in the center of the grip cap. In 
this last instance the letters are silver on a blue 
background. 

Comments 

I like this rifle and Smith & Wesson can be 
proud to have their name on it. It makes no 
difference to me that this rifle was made in 
Japan, although I would much rather read on 
it, MADE IN U.S.A. 

There is nothing unusual or outstanding 
about this rifle. There is probably no feature 
that is patentable, every feature has been used 
on some other rifle at one time or another. 
There is nothing new about the receiver or 
magazine. For the most part, the bolt is old 
stuff; dual forward locking lugs, extractor, 
ejector and all. Not even the bolt guide feature 
is new, although it is somewhat different from 
that found on any other modem rifle. The 
recessed breech face is old stuff. There is also 
nothing much different about the trigger 
mechanism. 

I like the safety very much. It can be moved 
with the numbest of fingers and the total 
movement is such that you can feel and see it 
move unerringly. That this rifle has no bolt 
lock may bother some hunters who want to 
carry the rifle loaded using the sling. I do not 
mind that the bolt sleeve is open at the rear, for 
in the many thousands of shots I have fired in 
other rifles with similar open-ended bolt 
sleeves, I have yet to experience powder gases 
escaping at that point. 

That the Ml500 has a longer striker travel 
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than most modem tumbolt rifles does not 
bother me either. In fact, I like it, and the 
sound the striker makes as it falls assures me 
that ignition will be positive. The end of the 
cocking head is a natural cocking indicator, 
and there is no need to contrive this feature in 
some other way. Overall, the action is well 
made and finished. It is sound in design and 
construction, and smooth in operation. 

In general this stock is every bit as good as 
many stocks on more expensive rifles. It is 
somewhat less bulky than many of them and I 
like this. I would like it better if the comb was 
a bit thinner to remove all signs of attempting 
to flute it. The underside of the butt needs 
thinning also, and the chcckpiccc ought to be 
undercut more. The stock on my rifle is sand¬ 
ed very smooth, but not very level and this 
detracts from its overall appearance. Inside 
the stock the recoil shoulder is epoxy bedded 
and this is good. The forend channel is inlet- 
ted so that only about .750" of the forend tip 
contacts the barrel to exert some upward ten¬ 
sion against the barrel. It would require less 
than two boxes of ammunition to test this rifle 
to determine whether this bedding method, or 
a full-floated barrel, gives the best accuracy, 
and if the full-floated barrel shows the best 
results, it is an easy matter to sand out the con¬ 
tact area in the tip. 

Two Additional Models 

Two late comers in the Smith & Wesson 
line were the Model 1500 Mountaineer and 
the Model 1700LS Classic Hunter. Both 
models were made by Howa in Japan on 


essentially the same actions as described ear¬ 
lier. 

The Ml500 Mountaineer was a budget- 
priced rifle designed for the hunter who wants 
to use the rifle with a scope. It is furnished 
without sights and the stock is made of a wal¬ 
nut-stained hardwood given a dull finish. 
There is no raised comb or cheekpiccc, but 
there is cut checkering and sling swivel studs. 
It was made in five popular calibers: 223 and 
243 on the short action, and in 270,30-06 and 
7mm Magnum on the long action. The barrel 
is 24" long for the 7mm Magnum and 22" for 
the other calibers. The actions have a hinged 
floorplate magazine and the barrels are rifled 
by the hammer-forging process. Weight tuns 
from 7 pounds, 6 ounces to 7 pounds, 10 

The Ml700 Classic Hunter is also a light¬ 


weight hunting rifle weighing around 7 
pounds, 8 ounces. It was made in 243-caliber 
on the short action and in 270 and 30-06 on 
the long action. The 22" barrel is hammer- 
forged and the stock is made of American 
walnut. The stock has no raised comb or 
cheekpiece, but it docs have a rubber buttpad, 
pistol grip cap, schnabel forend, cut checker¬ 
ing, glossy finish and sling swivels. 

The action of the Ml700 differs from the 
other S&W Ml500 rifles in that it has a 
detachable, double-column magazine of five- 
shot capacity. With the introduction of these 
two new models, Smith & Wesson followed 
the trend toward lighter and shorter barreled 
rifles, with less wood in the stock. 

In 1984 Smith & Wesson got out of the 
rifle business and the Ml500 and Ml700 
were discontinued. 
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Top view of the action showing: (A) bolt han¬ 
dle in receiver notch, (B) safety, (C) bolt 
sleeve, (0) cocking piece and (E) bolt-stop. 


Mossberg Ml 500 

Shortly after Smith & Wesson ceased the 
importation of their Model 1500 rifle, O.F. 
Mossbcrg became the U.S. outlet for that rifle. 
According to the scant information I have, 
this was in about 1986 and it lasted for only a 
short time before this firm, too, dropped it. 
The Mossberg Ml500 shown here bears the 
serial number of M-009281 and the markings 

On the left side of the receiver in two lines: 
MOSSBERG 
NORTH HAVEN, CT. 

On left side of receiver ring: 

MODEL 1500 

On the right side of receiver ring is the ser¬ 
ial number. 

On right side of barrel breech in two lines: 
MADE BY HOWA 
IN JAPAN 



The M1500 bolt head showing: (A) right locking lug. (B) gas vent 
hole, (C) bolt guide groove, (D) extractor, and (E) ejector. 


On the left side of the barrel breech the cal¬ 
iber is stamped. 

The following is stamped on top of the bar¬ 
rel in one line: 

WARNING: BEFORE USE, READ 
OWNER'S GUIDE FOR SAFE OPERA¬ 
TIONS—FREE FROM P.O. BOX 497, 
NORTH HAVEN, CT. 06473 


The last three digits of the serial number 
are also marked under the bolt handle. 

In all respects the action is identical to the 
S&W Ml500. Shortly after Mossberg drop¬ 
ped this rifle the Weathcrby people took over 
and called it the Vanguard. 


Smiths. Wesson Ml 500 



Ignition 

Extractor 

Ejector 

&jfe 9 tT: 


. Tumbolt repeater operated by bolt handle. 

. .One-piece steel construction with integral recoil lug. Drilled and tapped 
for receiver sight and scope mount bases. 

. .One-piece construction, front dual opposed, solid lugs, root of low pro¬ 
file bolt handle serves as third locking lug. 

. One-piece striker, coil mainspring, cock on uplift of bolt handle. 

. .Pivoting claw-type extractor. 

. Spring-backed plunger in bolt face recess. 

. .Adjustable single-stage trigger. 

. Pivoting side safety which locks trigger. 

. Independent pivoting bolt-stop. 

. Staggered-cdumn box magazine with hinged floorplate. 
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XHERE ARE A lot of riflemen in Australia. 
Game and vaimints have always been plenti¬ 
ful and rifleman-hunters abound because of 
this. There are immense open spaces to shoot. 
Australia has several military and commercial 
rifle ranges and they are being used by target 
shooters. There are arms and ammunition 
manufacturers scattered around this island 
continent to supply the needs for all the rifle 
shooting that is being done there. There is a 
national rifle association there, many rifle and 
shooting clubs, many handloaders and a lot of 
amateur and professional gunsmiths. 

In past years many 303 British Lee-Enfield 
military rifles have been made there, and a lot 
of American riflemen are familiar with the 310 
Martini-Cadet rifle, which, although made in 
England, came here from Australia. According 
to the book. Inside Australia by the late John 
Gunther, Australians are avid readers. I have 
found this to be particularly true among gun 
owners and users, as gun books sell well there. 

Australia's principal high-powered rifle has 
long been the 303 Lee-Enfield. It was foremost 
a military arm, but the Australians early on 
adopted it for sporting purposes, both hunting 
and target shooting. Many of the military rifles 
were converted for these uses and they served 
their owners well. The Enfield probably served 
the hunter better than the target shooter, 

it was modified or changed—it left a lot to be 
desired. Then along came NATO and their 
adoption of the 7.62mm NATO cartridge. It 
was clear to almost everyone that the old 303 
British cartridge was on a fast downhill skid. 
British, Canadian and Australian target shoot¬ 
ers quickly adopted the 7.62mm cartridge, 
going so far as to convert many No. 4 Lee- 
Enfield rifles to handle it For the long range, 
slow-fire, prone competition, the shooters in 
Australia wanted something better, and they 
got it in the late 1960s when Omark Australia 
Ltd. introduced an all-new target rifle which 
they called the Sportco Model 44. It’s a bolt- 


action single shot rifle especially made for tar¬ 
get shooting, and it is chambered for the 
7.62mm NATO (308 Winchester) cartridge. 

I first read about the Sportco M44 rifle in the 
September, 1970, issue of The American Rifle¬ 
man. The short article by well-known British 
author and target shooter E.G.B. Reynolds, 
describes the rifle in considerable detail. How¬ 
ever, the rifle he describes is a bit different 
from the one shown here which was purchased 
new in Canada in 1973. Reynolds’ rifle evi¬ 
dently was an early version, while the one 
shown here is the regular production model. 

The Sportco M44 rifle was manufactured 
by Omark Australia, Ltd., Clovelly Pk., South 
Australia. It was once available to U.S. shoot¬ 
ers through major Canadian arms dealers 
throughout the provinces. It is no longer 
made. There are other variations of this rifle 
than the one E.G.B. Reynolds described, and 
the one I am about to describe, but because I 
have only ever seen one I will describe only 


Tlw Rifle 

The accompanying chart gives the general 
specifications of the Sportco M44 rifle. It is a 
10-pound, bolt-action, single shot rifle intended 
primarily for the big bore, long range, slow-fire 
target shooter. Fitted with the excellent Parker- 
Hale micrometer rear sight and globe front 
sight, and except for the sling, the rifle is ready 
for the range. The stock is well proportioned 
for the prone position with a straight, high and 
fairly thick comb, well rounded full pistol grip, 
and a forend long and full enough to satisfy 
most shooters. The stock is fitted with a soft 
composition buttplate and with enough pitch so 
the butt won’t tend to slip down while shoot¬ 
ing. There are six threaded studs in the bottom 
front of the forend so that the front sling swivel 
can be positioned anywhere from 13>/2"to 17" 
ahead of the trigger. The rear swivel is attached 
to the front guard screw. The top of the rear 
part of the barrel is covered by a wood hand- 


guard. The stock is laminated in three layers, 
smooth and well sanded, and is made of 
straight-grained wood (probably teak). 

The barrel is what might be termed a heavy 
sporter weight, with a muzzle diameter of 
about .685". The breech section is 1.250" in 
diameter when it joins the receiver, and from 
then it is gracefully contoured and tapered to 
the muzzle. The barrel is 26.5" long. The front 
sight mounts on a dovetailed block that encir¬ 
cles the muzzle and is pinned to it. The rear 
sight is attached to the receiver bridge by two 
screws which are ample in size to do the job. 
The barrel is completely floated inside the 
forend and handguard. The metal parts are 
quite well finished and blued. 

The Action 

The receiver appears to be a single piece of 
thick-walled steel tubing. The front end is 
threaded to receive the barrel, the rear end 
sloped off to form a tang, and a narrow open¬ 
ing is milled out in its right center for the load¬ 
ing port. The heavy recoil lug is threaded to the 
barrel and is held between the bairel and the 
receiver. The receiver, as well as the receiver- 
barrel joint, is very rigid and provides a very 
good support for the free-floated barrel. The 
action and barrel assembly is securely held in 
the stock by the front and rear guard screws. 
The rear screw goes through the rear end of the 
trigger guard and threads into the receiver tang, 
and the front screw goes through an 
escutcheon in the stock and into the recoil lug. 

The bolt body is a hollow tube, with the very 
low profiled bolt handle attached to its rear end. 
The bolt handle is not unlike the one on the 
Model 700 Remington; it is quite short The root 
of the bolt handle serves as the safety locking 
lug by engaging into a deep notch cut into the 
receiver. The bolt head is a separate part of the 


(Above) The Sportco Model 44 single shot 
target rifle. 
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The firing mechanism in the bolt is also sim¬ 
ple. The bolt sleeve threads into the rear of the 
bolt body. The rear end of the one-piece firing 
pin slips through the bolt sleeve and to its end is 
fitted the cocking piece, held in place by a pin. 
The coil mainspring is compressed over the fir¬ 
ing pin between the bolt sleeve and a collar on 
the front of the pin—all vety similar to the 
M700 Remington firing mechanism. The M44 
cocking piece has a slot in its end into which a 
coin can be slipped to facilitate easy removal of 
the firing mechanism from the bolt. 

The bolt-stop is a simple lever pivoted on a pin 
in a slot cut into the rear left of the receiver wall. 
It is spring tensioned and has a seiratod thumb- 
piece so that it can be depressed to disengage its 
front end from the bolt in order to remove and 
replace the bolt. Its front end projects into a nar¬ 
row groove cut lengthwise in the bolt body, and it 
not only stops the bolt travel when the end of the 
groove contacts the end of the bolt stop, but also 
serves as a bolt guide to prevent the bolt from 
rotating when it is being opened and closed. A 
simple arrangement, but quite good. 

The trigger mechanism is built into a steel 
housing fitted in a slot in the bottom rear of 
the receiver, and held in place by two cross 
pins. This mechanism is not unlike the one in 
the Remington Model 700, except that the 
safety mechanism is quite different. 

The trigger mechanism is composed of the 
sear lever, which partly projects into the cock¬ 
ing piece raceway in the receiver, and which 
contacts the cocking piece to hold it back. 
Directly below the sear lever is the trigger, and 
when the action is cocked the trigger holds the 
sear up to keep the cocking piece back. There is 
a spring for the sear lever and the trigger, and an 
adjustment screw behind the trigger spring to 
adjust the weight of pull required to release the 
trigger. There is also a screw to adjust and limit 
the trigger over-travel, and another to adjust the 
amount of sear engagement. None of these 
adjustment screws are accessible from the out¬ 



side of the assembled rifle; the stock has to be 
removed to make any adjustments. 

The safety mechanism consists of a rotary 
disc fitted to the right side of the receiver tang 
by a screw, a rotary cross bolt through the bot¬ 
tom of the trigger housing, and a spring ten¬ 
sioned arm to connect these two parts. When 
the safety is rolled back, the rotary bolt blocks 
the trigger so that it cannot be pulled back. 
There is a screw through this bolt to allow for 
fine adjustment against the trigger to limit 
trigger movement. When the safety is 
engaged it blocks only the trigger. (The same 
safety system was used in all models of the 
Kimber rifles.) The trigger is grooved and the 
trigger plate and guard bow are heavy sheet 



I have not talked with anyone who has used 
the M44 Sportco for competitive target shoot¬ 
ing, so I can't convey their opinions and 
thoughts on it, but from what I have seen on 
just one M44, to me it appears to be a vety ser¬ 
viceable arm for this sport, and I see no reason 
why it shouldn't be highly accurate. Almost 
everything about the rifle seems to have been 


well thought out, well designed and well made. 
I am sure that anyone who is an experienced 
and skilled target shooter could do a very cred¬ 
itable job with it on the range. It has a lot going 
for it. It is just about ideal in every respect; 
weight, length, size, etc. It has not an ounce of 
surplus weight or bulkincss. The stock is ample 
in proportions for a comfortable prone position. 
The rear sight is correctly positioned and there 
is enough spacing between the sights for preci¬ 
sion aiming. The trigger is excellent. The 
action is easy to operate, works smoothly, and 
loading is a snap—just lay a cartridge in the 
receiver and close the bolt. Lock time is vety 
fast and ignition positive. I like the M44’s rigid 
receiver and barrel joint, and the floated barrel. 
I like the locking arrangement, as well as the 
replaceable bolt head idea. 

There is one thing, however, that I do not 
like about this rifle, and that is the safety. In 
the first place, a target rifle does not need a 
safety—an open bolt is the best safety and the 
only one that should ever be used on the target 
range. Regardless, the safety on the particular 
M44 I had did not work unless the trigger is 
adjusted with a lot of sear engagement. I 
could see no way it could work and be safe. It 
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better than it is, and have overl<x>ked the fact 
that it could be improved. This could be done, 
but only at a price. Anyway, sometime in the 
late 1970s, the M44 was discontinued and 
replaced by an improved version named the 
Angel Model 80. This new target rifle has 
essentially the same action as the M44 but with 
a different barrel and stock. The separate recoil 
lug was eliminated and two cross bolts through 
the stock now serve as the recoil lugs—the 
receiver evidently grooved to fit over them. 
The action is now secured in the stock by three 
screws instead of two. Schultz & Larsen bar¬ 
rels with a 1:14" rifling twist were used and 
there are no finer match barrels than those. The 
main change in the stock is the addition of a 
stop rail inletted into the forend. I have not 



would have been better had the designers put 
the rotaty safety bolt under the scar lever to 
block it, rather than Hying to block the trigger. 
Better yet would be a safety that locked the 
striker, and better still, on a target rifle, is to 


get rifle and it looks vety good to me. It was 
awarded the "Good Design Label” by the 
Design Council of Australia. 

I have probably made the Sportco M44 look 


seen this new rifle and therefore cannot be sure 
of all its improvements, but 1 was told by a 
shooter who has used one that it took over 
where the Sportco M44 left off. 
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Around 1864, IN the city of Steyr, Aus¬ 
tria, an arms factory was established to make 
military firearms. It was not long afterward 
that they branched out and began to make 
sporting arms as well. In an earlier chapter, I 
introduced two men whose names have long 
been synonymous with one of the sporting 
rifles this firm made, a sleek tumbolt repeat¬ 
ing rifle having a rotary magazine, short bar¬ 
rel and a slim forend which extended to the 
muzzle—namely, the Mannlichcr-Schoc- 
nauer. This firm, now greatly expanded and 
diversified, is still making rifles under the 
name of Steyr Daimler Puch. When the 
Mannlichcr-Schoenauer rifle was discontin¬ 
ued in the late 1960s, it was replaced with one 
of more modem design, the now-familiar 
Steyr-Mannlicher. The SL model described in 
this chapter is but one of several models of 
Steyr-Mannlicher rifles being made. 

Ferdinand von Mannlichcr and Otto Schoen- 
aucr were firearm designers; Mannlicher be¬ 
came famous for the many military rifle actions 
he designed, but it was the rotary magazine 
that Schoenauer is best known for. The Mann- 
licher-Schocnaucr rifle was based on an ac¬ 
tion design of Mannlicher’s, but the magazine 
in it was Schocnauer’s. As time went by and 
the Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle became pop¬ 
ular, it was because of its short barrel, full- 
length slim forend, and, in time, that style 
became known as the Mannlicher forend. It is 
that way today—mention "Mannlicher” to the 
average rifleman and he will no doubt con¬ 
nect that name with a full-stocked, short-bar¬ 
reled hunting carbine. It is not known who 
designed the original Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
sporting stock, but it probably was not Mann¬ 
licher. Anyway, what I am leading up to is 
that the Steyr-Mannlicher rifle should have 
been named the Steyr-Schocnaucr instead. 
There is nothing “Mannlicher” about this 
rifle, but the magazine belongs to Schoenauer. 
Be that as it may, Mannlicher is a good name 
to tack on to any rifle and Steyr's present line 


of tumbolt sporting rifles is a fine line to bear 

The Steyr-Mannlicher SL was introduced in 
the U.S. in 1967, and at that time was imported 
by Stoegcr Arms Company. For the past few 
years these rifles have been imported and dis¬ 
tributed by GSI, Inc. of Trussville, Alabama. 
The letters “SL” stand for Sups' Light, and a 
super light rifle it is. It was designed and made 
especially for the 222 family of cartridges and 
Steyr did a fine job of it. Almost every shooter 
who sees and handles this rifle for the first time 
will remark favorably about its looks, lightness 
and feel. It is that kind of rifle. 

TIW SL Rifle 

The Steyr-Mannlicher Model SL rifle 
averages about 6.S pounds in weight and is 
42.5" in overall length. It is fitted with a 
standard-weight, sportcr contoured barrel 
23.6" long, with a breech diameter of 1.180" 
and a muzzle diameter of .600". In 1994 it 
was available in calibers 222, 222 Magnum 
or 223 (5.6x45mm). The entire rifle is sized 
for these cartridges. There arc open sights 
mounted on the barrel, a blade front mounted 
on a hooded ramp, and a U-notched rear 


dovetailed into a base. 

The barrel is rifled by the hammer-forging 
method, a process used by a number of rifle 
manufacturers. When the rifling has been 
properly formed by other manufacturers, the 
barrel is removed from the machine to be 
crowned, threaded, chambered, finish ground 
on the outside and fitted to the action. But 
Steyr omits pne of these operations—they 
alone leave the outside of the barrel as it 
comes out of the rifling machine—with all the 
hammer marks showing. And, believe it or 
not, it is a striking, or rather an eye-catching 
finish with row upon row of oval hammer 
marks swirling around the barrel. It is a beau¬ 
tiful finish. 

Steyr uses fine walnut to make the stocks 
for their sporting rifles and the piece of wood 
on my SL rifle is no exception. It is dense 


(Above) The Model SL Steyr-Mannlicher 
half-stock sporting rifle. As shown this rifle 
weighs only 6.5 pounds and the model let¬ 
ters SL stand for Super Light. In any one of 
its three calibers, namely the 222,222 Mag¬ 
num, or 223,5.6x50 Mag. it makes an excel¬ 
lent lightweight varmint rifle. 
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and hard, with a wavy figure through most 
of it. My photographs do not do it justice. It 
was machine inletted with precision for a 
close fit between metal and wood. The shap¬ 
ing was probably done by machine also, and 
all the final finishing done by hand. As I 
have grown older I have also grown fussier 
about the stocks on my rifles, and, just as I 
like the barrel on my SL rifle, I also like the 
stock very much. If I had shaped and fin¬ 
ished this stock myself there would be only 
one minor change that I would have made, 
and that would be in the forend. As Steyr 
shaped it, the forend decreases in width very 
noticeably just in front of the action, before it 
begins to taper toward the tip. I would not 
have made the side dips into it, but would 
have made it a straight taper from the widest 
part over the action to the tip. Regardless, 
Steyr did a wonderful job of it. The surface 
of the stock is sanded dead level and very 
smooth. The oval grip cap, which appears to 
be made of hom, is perfectly fitted and its 
edges are even with the wood. The same is 
true for the rubber buttpad. And there is the 
oil finish that I admire, and the perfect job of 
checkering. I especially like the shape of the 


pistol grip and the cheekpiece. 

There arc three variations or types of the 
Steyr-Mannlichcr SL. They are the SL half¬ 
stock sporter with open sights on a 23.6" bar¬ 
rel, the carbine model with open sights on a 
20" barrel and a full length stock, and the 
varmint model with vatmint-stylc stock and a 
25.6" heavy battel without sights. The varmint 
model is chambered only in the 222 caliber, 
while the other two are made in 222,222 Mag¬ 
num. and 223 calibers. All three have identical 
actions. There arc several other models of 
Steyr-Mannlichcr rifles on longer actions than 
the Model SL. and in a large variety of Amer¬ 
ican and foreign calibers from the 22-250 to 
the 458 Win. Magnum. Except for size, all the 
Steyr-Mannlichcr rifles have essentially the 
same action and a description of one should 
suffice for the others. 

The SL Action 

The receiver is machined from a single 
piece of steel. It is round on top with a radius 
of .590". The sides of the receiver are flat¬ 
tened making its width 1.180". At the bottom 
it is mostly rounded except at the magazine 
well opening and at the rear where the recoil 


lug is located. This lug is rather massive with 
a flat rear surface approximately .575" x .750", 
which is more than adequate to prevent the 
barrel and action from moving rearward in the 
stock upon firing the rifle. 

There is also an adequate flat area on the bot¬ 
tom of die lug and receiver at this point to pro¬ 
vide a solid bottoming of the receiver in the 
stock. Wall thickness of the receiver at the top 
radius is about .215". Four scope mounting screw 
holes are provided with metric threads. 

The barrel has a flat breech end and it is 
threaded tightly into the receiver. Both the mag¬ 
azine well and the ejection port are narrow and 
small, but adequate to allow the cartridges to 
pass through them. The magazine well is posi¬ 
tioned slightly to the left of the center line of the 
receiver and the ejection port opens to the right 
side. 

The bolt proper is of two-piece construc¬ 
tion, the bolt body and the bolt handle sleeve. 
On this short sleeve are the three rows of lock¬ 
ing lugs, two lugs on each evenly spaced row. 
These lugs engage ill matching recesses inside 
the rear part of the receiver. Bolt lift is a short 
60-dcgrecs. 

Of rather unusual shape, the bolt handle is 
neither flat, spoon, butter-knifed, or curved, 
nor a combination of any of them. It seems to 
have started out as a straight, round and slight¬ 
ly tapered handle and then the outer part of it, 
except the end, ground flat. I would not want 
this bolt handle on all of my tumbolt rifles, 
but on this lightweight it is not at all bad. In 
fact, I rather like it. 

The one-piece firing pin (striker) his a short 
threaded section and threaded on it is the dou¬ 
ble-headed cocking cam. The coil mainspring 
is positioned between the cocking cam and a 
collar on the firing pin. and small set-screw 
threaded in the lower part of the cocking cam 
prevents the firing pin from turning. A U- 
shaped fork positioned on the rear end of the 
firing pin and over the cocking cam com¬ 
presses the mainspring when the bolt is 
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assembled. Dual opposed cocking cam notch- 
es on the rear of the bolt handle sleeve engage 
the cam surfaces on the cocking cam, which 
slides in a slot cut into the rear of the bolt 
body. Everything is held together by the bolt 
sleeve, which engages in a circular groove at 
the rear of the bolt body to place the firing pin 
under tension when it is cocked by the upturn 
of the bolt handle. An exteasion on the rear of 
the firing pin, extending through the rear of 
the bolt sleeve, serves as a cocking indicator. 
The bolt sleeve is a very complex piece of 
machine work. It includes a projection that 
contains a spring-backed plunger and which, 
when the bolt is closed, fills the bolt handle 
slot in the receiver. Also, when the bolt handle 
is raised it holds the bolt handle in that posi¬ 
tion until the bolt is closed and locked. The 
bolt sleeve not only closes the rear of the bolt, 
but also closes the rear end of the receiver 
when the action is closed. Only the bolt han¬ 
dle sleeve rotates when the boll handle is 
raised and lowered, the bolt body docs not 

The face of the bolt body is recessed for the 
cartridge head, and on the edge of it is fitted 
the spring-backed ejector plunger. The extrac¬ 
tor is a slender piece of spring steel dovetailed 
lengthwise into the side of the bolt. This 
extractor is vety similar to the ones used in the 
Italian Carcano and Model 1922 22-caliber 
U.S. Springfield. 

The trigger mechanism is built into a light¬ 
weight alloy metal housing. It fits in a recess 
machined into the bottom of the receiver and 
is held in place by two pins. The entire dou¬ 
ble-set mechanism has a weight of pull 
adjustable down to a few ounces. To use it, 
the rear or cocking trigger is pulled back until 
it is cocked; touching the front trigger releas¬ 


es the cocked rear trigger which, in turn, 
releases the sear and striker. Or, the rifle can 
be fired by merely pulling the front trigger 
which has a normal weight of pull of about 
three to four pounds. This indicates that the 
trigger mechanism is an intricate one, with 
several springs, pins and other parts. The 
small set-screw positioned between the two 
triggers is to adjust the weight of pull for the 
set trigger only. 

Besides the trigger mechanism, the trigger 
housing also contains the bolt-stop mecha¬ 
nism. The bolt-stop is similar to the sear and 
the bottom of the bolt body is grooved for it. 
In addition to halting the bolt in its rearward 
travel, the bolt-stop also prevents the bolt 
body from rotating. To remove the bolt from 
the receiver, the front trigger is pulled back 
about as far as it will go and the bolt pulled 

The safety is positioned on the right side of 
the receiver where, if it is slid to the rear, it 
locks the scar and the bolt. If it is pushed for¬ 
ward, the rifle can be fired and the bolt oper¬ 
ated. There is a pronounced click when it is 
engaged, but it's nearly silent when disen¬ 
gaged. It appears to be well built throughout 
with plenty of serrated and hollowed surface 
to slide it backward and forward. 

The trigger guard and magazine holder is a 
single piece of moulded black nylon or plas¬ 
tic. Guard screws through holes at each end, 
and threaded into the receiver, anchor the bar¬ 
reled action in the stock. The trigger guard 
moulding is a complicated affair with an 
opening in it to accept the rotary magazine. 
The magazine is also a precision moulding of 
a black material. Inside it is a spring-tensioned 
rotary spool. The rear end of the magazine is 
clear plastic and the heads of the cartridges 


inside can be seen through it. At the bottom of 
the magazine are two spring-backed latches 
that engage in slots in the magazine holder to 
hold the magazine in place and to allow for its 
quick and easy removal. Although I dislike 
plastic or nylon parts on any gun. these parts 
seem somehow to belong. 

The receiver and bolt sleeve are highly pol¬ 
ished and blued. Not blued, but highly pol¬ 
ished are the bolt body and the triggers. The 
trigger guard and the magazine are a dull 
black. 

Markings 

My SL Steyr-Mannlicher rifle is marked as 
follows: On the left side of the receiver is 
stamped: 

STEYR - MANNLICHER - SL 

On the center left of the barrel: 

STEYR, SECAUCUS, NJ 
The caliber is stamped on the left side of 
the barrel. The serial number is on the right 
side of the receiver ring, under the barrel and 
the last two numbers are on the bonom of the 
bolt handle. MADE IN AUSTRIA is stamped 
on the right side of the receiver. 

Takedown and Assembly 
Make sure the rifle is unloaded by opening 
the bolt and removing the magazine. 

To remove the bolt, push the safety for¬ 
ward to disengage it, raise the bolt handle and 
pull the bolt rearward, then pull the front trig¬ 
ger back as far as it will go and remove the 
bolt. 

To disassemble the bolt proceed as follows: 
Grasp the bolt body firmly in one hand and 
with the thumbnail of that hand or with a 
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piece of wood, fully depress the plunger in the 
root of the bolt handle. With the other hand 
rotate the bolt sleeve counterclockwise 180 
degrees or until it snaps free of the bolt. With 
the bolt sleeve removed, the firing mechanism 
and the bolt handle sleeve can be removed 
from the bolt. It is not advisable to remove the 
mainspring, but if this is necessary, first care¬ 
fully measure the distance from the rear of the 
cocking cam to the tip of the firing pin, so that 
on reassembly you can return the cocking 
cam to the same position and thus not alter the 
firing pin tip protrusion. Loosen the set-screw 
in the cocking cam and unscrew the firing pin 
from the cam. Reassemble the remainder of 
the bolt in reverse order. This is best done by 
having the firing pin and cocking cam fully 
forward in the cocking cam notches. Then, 
with the front of the bolt on the bench top or 
the bolt body held firmly in a padded vise, 
place the bolt sleeve over the rear end of the 
firing pin with its extension opposite the root 
of the bolt handle, at a point where the bolt 
sleeve can be fully pushed forward to com¬ 
press the mainspring, and rotate it clockwise 
until the forward extension is about 90 de¬ 
grees from the bolt handle. Using a tool such 
as a screwdriver, draw back the cocking cam 
while at the same time rotating the bolt sleeve 
until it engages with the bolt handle. The fir¬ 
ing pin is now cocked and the bolt can he 
reinserted into the receiver. 

To remove the barrel and action assembly 
from the stock, turn out the rear guard screw 
and then the front guard screw and carefully 
lift the barrel and action from the stock. The 
trigger guard and the trigger plate can then be 
removed from the stock. Never remove the 
trigger mechanism or disassemble it unless 
you are skilled in this work. To reassemble 


the barrel and action into the stock again, first 
place the small trigger plate in place on the 
trigger mechanism and the trigger guard in the 
stock, and then carefully reinsert the barrel and 
action into place and turn in the guard screws. 

Comments 

After reading the NRA Dope Bag report on 
the Steyr-Mannlicher SL rifle in the March, 
1968 issue of The American Rifleman. I noted 
that some changes have been made in the rifle 
since then. For one thing, the sights have been 
improved and now there arc both windage 
and elevation adjustments that can be easily 
made. The white line spacers have been omit¬ 
ted and the stock fitted with an excellent solid 
rubber buttpad. The safety has only two posi¬ 
tions, rather than three as in the first rifles. 
However, the greatest improvement is in the 


magazine catches. Previously, it required two 
hands to remove the magazine with the maga¬ 
zine catch located in front of the trigger guard 
bow. However, on my gun, with twin catches 
built into the bottom of the magazine, it is 
quickly and easily removed and replaced with 

I would like to sec a further change made, 
one that would strengthen the stock. The 
stock wood over the action is quite thin with 
the result that the forend is not very rigid. If 
my advice were followed there would be a 
small block attached to the underside of the 
barrel, with two screws about 3" ahead of the 
receiver and threaded to accept a forend 
screw. The block would be closely bedded 
into the forend to serve as a pressure point and 
as a recoil lug, and the channel ahead of it 
would be made free of contact with the barrel. 
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(Right) The SL cheekpiece on the SL stock. 
Note its clean lines. 

I would not mind at all if my SL rifle 
weighed 8 or 10 ounces more, if that weight 
was in a highly polished steel trigger guard 
made by the investment casting process. Still, 
I do not mind too much that the guard and 
magazine are made of a black plastic, 
because, to most shooters, its lightness proba¬ 
bly gives the rifle more class than would the 
heavier polished steel guard. 

Although I believe that almost all users of 
the Steyr-Mannlicher rifle will want a scope 
on it, the manufacturer nevertheless installs a 
set of fine open sights. The parts of both front 
and rear sights are steel and both are attached 
with cap screws to the barrel. A shooter with 
good eyesight should be able to aim very 
accurately with these sights. 

The rear sight is a U-notched blade dove¬ 
tailed into a base. This blade is angled for¬ 
ward. The face of the blade is dull black to 
eliminate light reflections. Windage adjust¬ 
ment is easily made by loosening the screw on 
top of the base, movingthesighttoonesideor 
the other, and then tightening the screw to lock 
the blade in place. The entire sight can be 
removed by first removing the blade and then 

out the threaded stud from the barrel. To adjust 
the sight for a windage error, move the blade 
in the direction you want the group to move. 


The front sight is a hooded blade mounted 
in a ramp base. The blade is adjustable for ele¬ 
vation; turning the screw at the rear of the 
blade clockwise will raise the group, counter¬ 
clockwise will lower it To remove the entire 
sight, first drive out the pin, that holds the 
blade in place, remove the blade, and then 
unscrew the cap nut underneath and the 
threaded stud from the barrel. 

As mentioned earlier, I would like the 
forend made in a straight taper instead of 
being dished ahead of the receiver. I would 
also like the action and the trigger guard 
placed from 'W to Vs" farther forward in the 
stock or dtat much farther ahead of the pistol 


1 sold my Model SL half-stock to a friend 
and it is one of the few rifles described in this 
book which was tested for accuracy. In this 
rifle, which was chambered for the 223, and 
using Federal ammunition, practically every 
shot of two boxes of ammunition stayed well 
within a I -inch circle at 100 yards. The sight¬ 
ing was done with a 4x Bushnell scope. If a 
better and higher powered scope had been 
used, and if the firing had been done on a 
bench rest instead of over a log, many of the 
five-shot groups would have printed .500" or 


Receiver length 

Receiver width. l.iBir 

Bolt diameter .745" 

Bolt travel. 3 000" 

Striker travel.250" 


an opening of bolt. 


Style .Tumbolt repeater. 

Receiver .. One-piece steel construction, integral recoil lug drilled and tapped for 
scope mounts. 

Bolt .Two-piece construction, recessed bolt head, non-rotating bolt body, si 

locking lugs In three rows on bolt handle section, i— 1 "' — —~~ i ~- 

Ignition _One-piece striker, coil mainspring. 

Extractor.. One-piece spring claw dovetailed Into bolt body. 

Ejector.Spring-backed plunger in bolt face recess. 

Trigger.Double-set mechanism, adjustable, in combination with single-stage trigger. 

Safety .Sliding safety locks sear and bolt. 

Bolt-stop Sear-like bolt-stop in bottom of receiver, released by front trigger. 
Magazine . Detachable box magazine with rotary spool. Five-shot capacity. 
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Ranger ARMS INC. introduced an ex¬ 
ceedingly fine centerfire tumbolt rifle action 
in 1967. Its design, construction and work¬ 
manship was excellent. Ranger offered sev¬ 
eral actions, long, short, a single shot and, 
right- or left-hand versions. All were avail¬ 
able separately too, and Ranger also fur¬ 
nished barreled actions in many popular 
calibers, plus complete custom-built rifles in 
several grades. 

Let’s sec what these were (the Ranger Anns 
Co. is no longer active). I) The Texas Magnum 
was the long action, about 9" overall without 
recoil lug. Its magazine will accept cartridges 
of 30-06 length or slightly longer, and it was 
made for these and short belted magnum car¬ 
tridges. The magazine was not long enough for 
the 300 or 375 H&H Magnum cartridges. 2) 
The Maverick action, about 8.375" long, was 
made for cartridges of30-06 head size and no 
longer than about 2.850". This would include 
the 308, the 6mm and 284, etc. The Maverick 
single shot, without magazine or magazine 
well, was made for 30-06 head-sized car¬ 
tridges, in addition to the 222 family. Any of 
these was available for right- or left-hand oper- 


Oesign and Construction 

Texas Magnum (TM) actions are of all- 
steel construction. The receiver and bolt are 
machined from solid round bars of SAE 4340 
steel, an alloy of chrome, nickel and molyb¬ 
denum steels. Such parts as the trigger, sear 
and cocking piece are steel investment cast¬ 
ings. The magazine box and trigger housing 
walls are formed from sheet metal. 

The one-piece receiver is round. The 
receiver ring is about 1.550" long, its front 
end threaded for the barrel shank. The barrel 
shank is 1.00" in diameter and about .990" 
long. The threads are right hand and of stan¬ 
dard 60-degree V-type, 14 threads per inch. 
The separate recoil lug, clamped between 
receiver and barrel, is big enough to prevent 
set-back of the barrel and action in the stock 
from recoil. A narrow notch at the bottom of 


the receiver matches a projection on the recoil 
lug. This aligns the lug with the receiver and 
keeps it from turning when the barrel is turned 
into the receiver. 

The receiver is precisely bored and reamed 
for the bolt. The unsloned bridge, about 
1.220" long, is flat on top. Two holes are 
tapped into the receiver ring and bridge for 
scope mounts. The receiver ends in a rounded 
tang. 

The large diameter (.859") bolt lugs do not 
project, and for this reason no lug raceways 
have to be cut into the receiver. As a conse¬ 
quence, the wall opposite the loading port is a 
solid, curved wall of steel about .225" thick and 
nearly 1" high. Cartridge guide lips are milled 
in the sides of the magazine well opening. The 
magazine wall or rail below the receiver open¬ 
ing is thus left quite thin—not unlike that in the 
Remington 7zl action, but the opposite solid 
wall in the TM action makes up for it. 

The front of the bolt body is turned down, 
leaving three solid locking lugs to engage 
behind shoulders inside the receiver ring. 
These lugs arc about .085" thick, the bottom 
one wider than the other two. The approach¬ 
ing comers of the lugs and shoulders are 
slightly angled, hence the bolt is cammed for¬ 
ward a short distance when the handle is low¬ 
ered. Because of the triple locking-lug design, 
bolt rotation to open and close is only 60- 

The bolt face is deeply recessed for the car¬ 
tridge head. The spring-plunger-type ejector is 
held in place in the bolt face by a small cross 
pin through the bolt. The hooked extractor 
occupies a groove cut into the outside of the 
bolt head, held in place there, and pivoting on, 
another pin through the bolt head. The extrac¬ 
tor is powered by a small coil spring. The 
extractor hook and edge of the bolt face are 
well beveled so the bolt can easily be closed 
on a chambered cartridge. 

The bolt handle, threaded into the rear of 
the bolt body, is locked in place by two small 
Allen-head set-screws. The bolt handle stem 
is curved back and down, ending in a pear- 


shaped ball. Its very low profile will clear the 
lowest-mounted scope. 

The very stiff coil mainspring is com¬ 
pressed between a shoulder on the front of the 
one-piece firing pin and the bolt handle. The 
rear end of the firing pin projects through the 
bolt handle; the cocking piece is threaded onto 
it. Firing pin tip protrusion is adjusted to .055", 
then locked by a single Allen-head set-screw, 
turned in the cocking piece and onto the firing 
pin. The cocking piece has three cocking 
cams, these engaging three notches in the rear 
of the bolt handle. On raising the bolt handle, 
the action is cocked, the cocking cams moving 
into the very shallow notches and preventing 
the bolt shroud and cocking piece from turn¬ 
ing when the bolt is opened. The multi-cam 
arrangement eliminates torque, making it easy 
to open the bolt. The neatly shaped steel bolt 
head shroud threads onto the rear of the bolt 
handle and entirely covers the cocking piece. 

The receiver tang is notched for the bolt 
handle, which forms the safety lug. Initial 
extraction camming power is supplied on rais¬ 
ing the bolt handle, when the base of the han¬ 
dle moves over an inclined surface on the rear 
of the bridge. 

Texas Magnum actions have a good gas 
venting system. There arc two holes in the 
receiver ring (one on each side) and three 
holes in the exposed side of the bolt body. I 
don't see how any gases could escape through 
the hole in the bolt handle, but if this occurred 
the bolt shroud would protect the shooter. 

The trigger and bolt-stop mechanism is built 
into a separate steel housing, which is in turn 
attached to the milled steel trigger guard by 
two pins. The curved and grooved trigger is 
placed well back in the trigger guard bow. The 
top of the digger engages the scar, the latter 
pivoted in the tip of the housing. The trigger 
and sear are tensioned by small coil springs. 
When the action is closed, the sear, which is 


(Above) The Texas Magnum rifle built by the 
Ranger Arms Company. 
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Texas Magnum boll head showing: (A) bolt- 
stop groove, (B) ejector, (C) triple locking 
lugs, (D) extractor. 


Texas Magnum bolt-stop/trigger/safety assembly, showing: (A) cross-bolt safety, (B) safety 
adjustment screw and locknut, (C) bolt-stop plunger, (0) sear, (E) bolt-stop release. The long 
arrow (left) points to the location of the trigger weight-of-pull adjustment screw; the short 


held up by the trigger, holds the cocking piece 
back. On pulling the trigger the sear is released 
to tip down, releasing the firing pin. There is 
an Allen-head set-screw in the rear of the trig¬ 
ger housing by which the trigger-to-sear 
engagement can be set to provide a short 
creep-free trigger let-off. There is no adjust¬ 
ment for over-travel. The weight-of-pull 
adjustment screw is positioned just to the rear 
of the safety adjustment screw; by turning this 
Allen-head screw counterclockwise the pull 
can be made lighter. The trigger mechanism 
must be removed to make these adjustments. 

The safety is a cross bolt built into the top 
front of the guard bow. The trigger lias a for¬ 
ward extension fitted with a set-screw and 
locknut, which are in contact with the safety 
when it is engaged. The trigger and safety are 
adjusted correctly at the factory, but if any 
change has been made with the trigger adjust¬ 
ment screw, the safety set-screw must be re-set 
so that no trigger movement is possible when 
die safety is engaged. On right-hand actions the 
safety is disengaged by pushing it to the left 
with the trigger finger, vice versa on left-hand 
actions. There is no bolt lock. The safety can 
only be engaged if the action is cocked, thus it 
can be used as a cocking indicator. 

The trigger mechanism, with its attached 
trigger guard, is held against the bottom of the 
receiver by the rear and center guard screws 
passing through the guard and threading into 
the receiver. By this arrangement the trigger 
mechanism can be removed from the rifle 
without taking the barrel and receiver out of 
the stock. 

The action is held in the stock by the front, 
rear and center guard screws. The front screw 


passes through a short plate, to which the 
milled steel floorplate is pin-hinged. This 
hinge plate and the front end of the guard hold 
the slice! metal magazine box in place against 
the bottom of the receiver. The floorplate latch 
is in the front of the guard bow, its release but¬ 
ton inside the bow. One end of the W-shaped 
flat follower spring fits into lips beneath the 
milled steel follower, the other end merely lies 
within a recess in the floorplate. 

The bolt-stop is a pin which projects 
through the bolt raceway into a milled groove 
in the bottom of the bolt. This pin is supported 
by the trigger housing spacer, which is in turn 
supported by being fitted into a hole in the 
receiver bottom. The bolt-stop pin is attached 


to a forked lever (inside the trigger housing) 
which has an arm that projects down into the 
guard bow. Pushing this arm up causes the 
lever to pull the bolt-stop pin down so the bolt 
can be removed or replaced. The bolt-stop pin 
also acts as a bolt guide, preventing the bolt 
from turning as it is operated. 

The Single Shot Action 
Made especially for the serious bcnchrcst 
shooter, the Texas Magnum single shot action 
will meet their requirements for an action that 
has a very rigid receiver, rigid enough to sup¬ 
port a heavy free-floating barrel. It would be a 
very good action choice for the long range 
competitive target shooter. Made without a 



Part of firing mechanism showing: (A) firing pin, (B) bolt handle, which threads into the rear of 
the bolt body, (C) one of the three equally-spaced cocking cam notches on the rear of bolt 
handle, (D) cocking piece with its three cocking cams, (E) firing pin lock screw. 
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magazine well opening, the loading port is only 
wide enough to load the action. Except for the 
nanow loading port, the thick receiver nearly 
covers the entire bolt. Since no magazine is 
used, the trigger guard is extended forward so 
that the front guard screw can be fitted through 
its end. An additional guard screw, positioned 
about an inch ahead of the center guard screw, 
is also used to hold the action in the stock. 
About the only other difference in this action is 
that the ejector has been omitted from the bolt. 
It was available with bolts made for either the 
222 or 30-06 head-sized cartridges. 

Commetits 

There are many things I like about this 
action, but it has a few things which I believe 
could have been improved upon. The good 
things fust. I think the bolt design is superb. 
Threading the bolt handle into the bolt body 


and threading the cocking piece onto the fir¬ 
ing pin, and locking these parts with Allen- 
head set-screws are excellent ideas. Designing 
the cocking piece with three cams is also a 
very good idea. The action does not really 
need the bolt shroud, but putting one on to 
enclose and dress off the rear of the bolt is 
well executed. I also like the beveled edge of 
the bolt face recess rim, the ejector with its 
smooth end, and I think the extractor is more 
than adequately strong to do its job. All bolt 
parts are extremely well made, machined, 
ground and finished so that all the parts are 
precisely fitted. The bolt handle is easily 
raised, and bolt operation is smooth, with no 
tendency to stick or bind. 

I like the shape of the trigger guard and the 
hinged magazine fioorplate. The trigger is 
nicely curved and placed properly in the trig¬ 
ger guard. 1 find nothing wrong with the cross 


bolt safety or its location. The bolt-stop is ade¬ 
quate and the bolt-stop release is handily and 
inconspicuously placed. I believe the trigger 
mechanism is reliable, and that it should satis¬ 
fy most shooters. 

I’ve had no opportunity to test the TM 
action for feeding, but 1 assume this has been 
worked out and that feeding is reliable. 

This is a fine action, and a very strong and 
safe one. To quote the Ranger Arms catalog, 
Texas Magnum actions are made “...to hold in 
excess of 140,000 psi, far beyond standards 
regularly available in firearms." No action has 
to withstand such pressures, but if any action 
will this is it. The three locking lug system 
would be hard to beat, and I doubt if any oth¬ 
er action has a better gas venting system. The 
thick-walled receiver ring has not been weak¬ 
ened by any deep raceway cuts. This just has 
to be a strong and safe action. 















Custom sporting rifle based on the 
left-hand Texas Magnum action. 


As a whole, I found no real fault with the 
TM action, but I think there’s room for some 
improvement. For example, on the action I 
had, the sides of the bolt-stop groove were 
quite wavy. This resulted in the only rough¬ 
ness I felt in operating the bolt. This minor 
fault is easily corrected by honing the sides of 
this groove smooth. 

Some shooters are fussy about triggers. 
There is no trigger stop adjustment here, but 
one could easily have been installed by just 
tapping one hole and fitting it with a set- 

I don't particularly like the bolt-stop. 
Instead of a round pin I would favor an 
oblong shape, which would offer more sur¬ 
face on each side to contact the sides of the 
bolt-stop groove. This would not only be 
stronger, but a better bolt guide, too. 

Now for a thought or two about the trigger 
mechanism. By having the cross bolt safety 
built into the guard bow it is almost necessary 
that the trigger mechanism also be attached to 
the guard. If this system is to be used, in 
which the trigger guard mechanism is not 
attached to the receiver, then I believe it might 
be a good idea to use stock bushings for the 
two guard screws holding the guard in place. 
If the action parts are properly inserted into 
the stock, and preferably glass-bedded, the 
trigger mechanism could be removed and 
replaced without disturbing the sear-cocking 
piece relationship. I would also want the 
adjustment screws positioned so they would 
be accessible from the outside of the rifle. Per¬ 
sonally, in this or any other fine tumbolt 
action, I prefer a far simpler trigger mecha¬ 
nism. There is hardly a trigger system I 


scarcely one more simple, foolproof and reli¬ 
able than that used in the Model 70 Winches¬ 
ter. There are dozens of ways to modify this 
trigger system so that the adjustment screws 
can be reached from the outside, and I think 
such a trigger would complement the fine 
Texas Magnum action. 

Markings 

The serial number is stamped on the left 
side of the receiver ring, on the bolt body in 
the bolt-stop raceway, and on the underside of 
the bolt handle. 

The name TEXAS MAGNUM is stamped 
on the receiver wall, making identification 

Takedown and Assembly 

To remove the bolt, raise the bolt handle 
and pull the bolt back. Then press upward on 
the bolt-stop release, just forward of the trig¬ 
ger, and pull the bolt from the receiver. To 
replace the bolt, insert the bolt into the receiv¬ 
er, press upward on the bolt-stop release so 
the bolt can slip over the bolt-stop; if neces¬ 
sary, turn the bolt a bit until the bolt-stop pin 
slips into its groove. 

To disassemble the bolt and firing mecha¬ 
nism proceed as follows: first remove the two 
Allen-head set-screws from the rear of the bolt 
body. Place the bolt body in a padded vise and, 
with a firm grip on the bolt handle, turn it 
counterclockwise out of the bolt body. Next 
turn out the set-screw from the cocking piece, 
being careful to confine the parts when the fir¬ 
ing pin is completely turned out. Now the bolt 
shroud can be unscrewed from the bolt handle 


and the cocking piece removed. Reassemble in 
reverse order. Before tightening the set-screw 
in the cocking piece, make sure the drilled 
indent in the threaded end of the firing pin is 
correctly aligned with the hole for the set¬ 
screw, in order to obtain the correct firing pin 
tip protrusion. When assembling the bolt han¬ 
dle in the bolt make sure the two drilled 
indents in the bolt handle align with the set¬ 
screw holes in the bolt body. The extractor and 
ejector can be removed by driving out the pins 
that hold these parts in the bolt head. 

To remove the trigger assembly, open the 
floorplate, turn out the rear and center guard 
screws, then pull the guard, with attached trig¬ 
ger mechanism, from the stock. The trigger 
mechanism can be removed from the guard by 
driving out the two pins holding it in place. 
These pins, like the other pins in this action, 
are of the spring-tempered rolled type. The 
trigger spring is freed when the trigger mecha¬ 
nism is removed from the guard, so take care 
that it is not lost. Do not disassemble the trig¬ 
ger mechanism unless for a good reason, and 
then with care. To remove the safety, drive out 
the floorplate latch pin, then remove latch, 
latch spring, safety plunger and safety. When 
putting the trigger mechanism and guard back 
into place, the bolt should be removed from 
the receiver and the two guard screws tight¬ 
ened. To remove the barrel and action from 
the stock, first remove the trigger mechanism, 
then turn out the front guard screw, where¬ 
upon the floorplate and hinge can be removed 
from the stock, and the barrel and action lifted 
out. Reassemble in reverse order. 
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Tradewinds 
Sanies 600 Action 


In 1968 TRADEWINDS, Inc., began im¬ 
porting a lightweight bolt-action sporting rifle 
they called the Tradewinds 600. The rifles (in 
two versions) were made by Kriegcskorte & 
Co., Stuttgart-Hcdelfingen, West Germany, 
makers of the well-known Krico brand rifles. 
The 600S has a standard single-stage trigger 
and open sights, while the 600K has a double¬ 
set trigger and a barrel without sights. Both 
have checkered walnut stocks, sling swivels, 
23.62" barrels, and they were made in 222, 
222 Magnum, 223,22-250,243 and 308. All 
of the 22-caliber barrels have a rifling twist of 
one turn in 14", the 243 has a 1:10" twist and 
the 308 a 1:12" twist. They weigh about 6.75 
pounds. 

Barreled actions were once available in the 
calibers listed above, the metal parts com¬ 
pletely finished and blued, ready to be 
dropped into a stock. The DS model features a 
double-set trigger, while the S model has a 
standard single-stage trigger. 

Actions for the 222 cartridge family were 
designated Model 6128; that made for the 308 
family, which includes the 22-250, was the 
Model 6357. 

Tlw 600 Action 

The 600 receiver appears to be machined 
from a solid steel bar or from a piece of 
heavy-walled seamless steel tubing. The 
receiver ring is larger in diameter than the rest 
of the receiver, which provides additional 
metal over the important locking lug area. 
The flat-faced barrel threads into the receiver 
ring, the threads of standard V-type, 20 
threads per inch. The recoil lug is clamped 
between the barrel shoulder and the receiver 
ring. Its lug is ample in size to prevent setback 
of the action in the stock from recoil, provided 
the lug is properly bedded. The bridge is of 
smaller diameter than the receiver ring. Both 
arc round and tapped for top scope-mount 
bases. There is no skimping in the amount of 
metal left inside the receiver ring for the lock¬ 


ing lug support shoulders. Even the bottom 
one, which forms the loading ramp, is so 
heavy that it cannot give way under heavy 
back thrust of the bolt. 

The receiver ring is about 1.575" long, the 
loading port about 2.560", and the bridge 
about 1.175" long. The left receiver wall, not 
notched or cut, is amply high and thick to give 
sufficient rigidity to the receiver to support a 
free-floating barrel. The bridge area is slotted 
and notched for passage of the bolt handle, 
with the notch forming the safety lug. 

The bolt body, precision machined from a 
single piece of steel, has heavy and unslotted 
dual opposed locking lugs on its extreme for¬ 
ward end. The approaching comers of these 
lugs arc slightly beveled to engage and move 
easily over the inclined approaches on the 
locking lug shoulders, thus forcing the bolt 
forward as the bolt handle is lowered. 

The bolt face is recessed for the cartridge 
head. The rim of this recess is cut away in one 
place only, and that for the very narrow 
extractor. The extractor, fitted into a groove 
cut into the bolt head, is held in place and ten¬ 
sioned by a spring-loaded plunger set into a 
hole behind it. The extractor system is not 
unlike that which Savage/Stevens uses in 
most of their 22 rimfire repeating rifles. The 
ejector, a plunger backed by a spring fitted 
into a hole in the bolt head, is held in place by 
a roll pin. 

The bolt is open at the rear to accept the fir¬ 
ing pin and mainspring. The firing pin is of 
one-piece design, but its front collar, against 
which the mainspring rests, is a separate part 
pinned in place by a tempered roll pin. 

The cocking piece, fitted with a black plas¬ 
tic cap, is threaded over the rear end of the fir¬ 
ing pin, and is held in place by a heavy 
hardened pin. Between the cocking piece and 
the mainspring there is a sleeve with oppos¬ 
ing milled flats. There is a square hole milled 
through the rear of the bolt body to accept the 
bolt handle. The part of the bolt handle which 


fits into the bolt is slotted to fit over the milled 
part of the firing-pin sleeve so that the bolt 
handle anchors this sleeve, and the main¬ 
spring tension on the sleeve holds the bolt 
handle in place. 

The rear end of the bolt body is thinner 
than the rest of the bolt, and the cocking piece 
fits over this portion. Two cocking cam 
notches are milled in this part, with the hard¬ 
ened cocking piece pin so positioned as to 
engage these notches. On raising the bolt han¬ 
dle, the pin, riding evenly on these cam sur¬ 
faces, causes the firing pin to be forced back. 
Above these deep cam surfaces arc two small 
notches, into which the cocking-cam pin rests 
when the action is open; this prevents the 
cocking piece from being turned. 

Two large gas-vent holes in the front of the 
bolt body will adequately vent off any pow¬ 
der gases which might enter inside the bolt 
interior through the firing-pin hole from a 
pierced primer. The vent holes direct the gas¬ 
es into the left locking-lug raceway. 

Behind the bridge the walls are high enough 
to enclose the entire cocking piece and its plas¬ 
tic cap. these walls having raceways for the 
bolt locking lugs to pass through. The cocking 
piece and its plastic cap also have lugs on both 
sides that fill these raceways. This prevents the 
cocking piece from turning when the bolt is 
raised and lowered, and at the same time effec¬ 
tively blocking the raceways against the 
entrance of foreign material and retarding the 
escape of powder gases should a primer or 
case head fail. 

The bolt handle has a very low profile, and 
its very slim tapered stem, bent slightly back, 
ends with a round grasping ball. There is a 
spring-loaded plunger in the base of the bolt 
handle, and on fully closing the bolt, the 
plunger falls into a shallow detent in the wall 


(Above) Tradewinds Model 600 short action 
with double-set trigger. 
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of the bridge. This prevents the bolt from 
falling open when the action is cocked and the 
safety is not engaged. There is an inclined sur¬ 
face on the rear of the bridge which, on rais¬ 
ing the bolt handle, contacts the bolt handle 
and forces the bolt back to provide the initial 
extraction camming power. 

The Tradewinds 600 action which I re¬ 
ceived, courtesy of Tradewinds, Inc., was 
fitted with the double-set trigger mecha¬ 
nism. This trigger mechanism is fitted to 
the trigger guard. The sear, rocker and com¬ 
bination bolt-stop are housed in a separate 
box attached to the bottom of the receiver 
by two screws. The side tang safety, pivot¬ 
ed to the right side of this housing, is ten¬ 
sioned in the On and Off positions by a flat 
spring which covers the entire right side of 
the housing. The safety thumbpiece, slight¬ 
ly curved and finely serrated, fits flush 
against the rear end of the receiver. An arm 
forward of the safety extends into a groove 
in the bolt raceway and, with the safety 
tipped back, the end of this arm engages a 
notch in the rear of the bolt body, locking 
the bolt. At the same time, the safety locks 
the scar and rocker (kick-off). 

The sear, pivoting inside the housing, is 
tensioned by a small coil spring. The rocker 
pivots in the front of the housing on a lever 
which is, in turn, connected to the sear; push¬ 
ing up on the end of the rocker, which projects 
below the housing, causes the scar to be 
pulled down to release the cocking piece or to 
allow the bolt to be removed, since the sear 
also functions as the bolt-stop. The front and 
rear surfaces of the sear, which projects into 
the boltway, are square, the rear one being the 
sear and the front one the bolt-stop, which 


contacts the square end of a flat spot milled 
off the bottom of the bolt body. 

The steel trigger-guard bow itself is 
machined to fotm the housing for the double¬ 
set trigger mechanism. It is of the common 
two-trigger type, the triggers pivoting on sep¬ 
arate pins tunning through walls milled in the 
trigger guard. The front trigger (by which the 
rifle is fired) is under tension from a small coil 
spring, while the rear, or cocking, trigger is 
powered by a heavy elongated-O flat spring. 
When the rear trigger is pulled back to cock 
the trigger mechanism it engages a sear notch 
in the (font trigger, holding the rear trigger 


Model 600 bolt head showing: (A) gas-vent 
holes, (B) extractor, (C) locking lugs, (D) 
ejector, (E) bolt-stop shoulder. 


back under rather heavy spring pressure. To 
fire the rifle, the front trigger is pulled, releas¬ 
ing the rear trigger, which then strikes the 
rocker to disengage the sear from the cocking 
piece. A small adjustment screw, exposed 
between the two triggers, adjusts the pull 
weight to as light as a few ounces. A hole in 
the bottom of the guard bow allows insertion 
of a screwdriver to adjust this screw. Turning 
this screw clockwise reduces the weight of 
pull. 

The trigger should never be cocked until 
the moment just before you intend to fire the 
rifle, and promptly unset if for any reason the 


Rear end of the Model 600 bolt, showing: (A) 
twin cocking cams. (B) square hole for bolt 
handle. 
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rifle is not fined. With this rifle the set-trigger 
can be safely unset by engaging the safety 
and/or raising the bolt handle and pulling the 
front trigger. The rifle should never be carried 
with the trigger mechanism cocked, for the 
triggers can be cocked as easily and as quick¬ 
ly after sighting something to shoot at as it is 
to move the safety to the Off or Fire position. 
It is possible to fire the rifle without cocking 
the triggers by merely pulling back hard on 
the front trigger, but the pull is so heavy and 
rough that it would be difficult to fire the rifle 
accurately in this manner. 

The Tradewinds 600 action with the single- 
stage trigger mechanism has a conventional 
trigger in the sear housing in place of the 
rocker. This trigger is only adjustable for 
weight of pull, and to make this adjustment 
the barreled action must first be removed 
from the stock. The adjustment screw, located 
at the front of the housing, has a lock nut 
which must be loosened before the screw can 
be turned. This rifle has an additional lever at 
the left of the bridge which depresses the sear 
for removal of the bolt. 

The barreled action is held in the stock by 
three guard screws threaded into the bottom 
of the receiver; one through the front of the 
magazine plate, the others through holes in 
each end of the guard. Heavy steel stock 
bushings are provided for these screws, with 
the rear and center one being partially thread¬ 
ed inside to match the threads on the guard 

or purpose of this arrangement. However, 
when making or fitting a stock to this action, 
the three bushings should be used; especially 
so the two rear ones, as they will provide the 
correct spacing between the double-set trigger 
mechanism and the sear/safety mechanism. 

The trigger guard is of milled steel. The 
magazine plate, a stamped piece of heavy 
sheet metal, is held in place at the rear by its 
fitting into a groove in the guard, and at the 
front by the front guard screw. A sheet-metal 


magazine-box housing is positioned between 
the trigger plate and the bottom of the receiver, 
which is milled out for the magazine. The 
magazine catch, fitted to the rear of the maga¬ 
zine plate, is tensioned by a small coil spring. 

The simple magazine box is made of heavy 
sheet metal, with the scam welded where the 
edges come together up front. The bottom of 
the magazine box has rolled edges which 
engage over notches crimped in the magazine 
so that it is easily slipped off for cleaning. It is 
locked in place by a plate-like plunger fitted 
under the bottom of the follower spring. The 
follower spring, W-shapcd, has a flat sheet- 
metal plate riveted on each end. The follower 
is a sheet-metal stamping. The edges of the 
rear part of the magazine-box opening are 
curved inward to hold the follower in place, 
as well as to hold the cartridges in the maga¬ 
zine after they have been inserted. 

To load the magazine, individual cartridges 
are pushed down slightly into the front half of 
the magazine and then slid back under the 
magazine lips. The magazine, inserted by 
merely pressing it home, is removed by push¬ 
ing the magazine latch forward. 

Comments 

I consider this action an excellent one, with 
many things about it that I think are very 
good. The things I don’t like are minor, and 
do not really detract much from the over-all 
quality of the action or from its performance. 

I like the heavy receiver ring with its rather 
large barrel shank thread. I like the solid twin 
locking lugs and the more than ample amount 
of metal left in the receiver ring for the lock¬ 
ing-lug supporting shoulders. Although this 
action is quite light in weight, the strength in 
the receiver ring and breeching more than 
adequately support any cartridge for which 
this action is chambered. Having a recessed 
bolt face is a good idea, and the bolt of this 
rifle is large enough in diameter so that the 
rim around the recess is thick enough to actu¬ 


ally support the cartridge rim in the event such 
support is needed. The ejector is good. That 
the tip of the extractor does not protrude 
beyond the bolt face is a good idea because 
this makes it feasible to fit a flat-faced barrel 

adequate, but I'd like to have seen it made 
about twice its width, like the extractor in the 
Sako L61 action. 

Although I think this action has adequate 
provisions to protect the shooter from escap¬ 
ing powder gases against the rare occurrence 
of a ruptured case head or primer, drilling two 
small holes in the receiver ring would make it 
much safer. I would put one hole in the right 
of the receiver ring, just behind the face of the 
barrel, and another hole in the left side, just 
opposite the front gas-vent hole in die bolt. I 
don’t believe there would be any need for the 
rearmost vent hole in the bolt. 

The design and construction of the firing 
mechanism and the way it is held in the bolt 
by the bolt handle is very good. The size, 
shape and placement of the bolt handle is 
quite pleasing. I very much like the plunger 
built into the base of the bolt handle—more 
bolt action rifles should have this feature. The 
design of the twin cocking cams is excellent. I 
would prefer something other than plastic 
used to cap the cocking piece, for in time the 
plastic may deform or crack. 

I think the safety could have been im¬ 
proved in several ways. First, it may be a little 
too noisy for some hunters, as a definite click 
can be heard when the safety is disengaged. I 
also believe some will complain that the safe¬ 
ty slips too easily under the thumb, and even 
worse under a gloved thumb; coarser serra¬ 
tions—or better still, two serrated humps— 
would have taken care of this. Also, if the 
safety could have been made to slide back and 
forth instead of pivoting, the unsightly cut in 
the stock could have been avoided. 

The good single-stage trigger mechanism 
should be the first choice if the rifle is to be 
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used for shooting running game or for big 
game hunting. Although the trigger pull must 
of necessity be a bit long, it can be adjusted to 
a light pull. For the serious varmint shooter I 
recommend the double-set trigger, which 
appears to be well made and very rugged. 
TTiere is plenty of room in the guard to oper¬ 
ate this mechanism, and I believe it will stand 
up under much use. 

1 like the 600 magazine system, which has 
some advantages over a non-detachable one. 
The loaded magazine can be quickly and eas¬ 
ily inserted into this rifle, and as quickly 
removed. A spare loaded magazine can be 
carried for quick reloading, or a spare maga¬ 
zine with different loads in it may at times be 
convenient and desirable. If of the single-col¬ 
umn design, as is this one, feeding problems 
arc eliminated because cartridges are fed in a 
straight line into the chamber. Also, with a 
single-column design, less wood has to be cut 
out of the stock to weaken it at this point. This 
may be of some advantage in a varmint rifle. 
The only disadvantage is that the magazine is 
easily lost. 

What I like most of all about this German- 
made action is that it is so well made and fin¬ 
ished. Excellent workmanship is evident at 
every glance. The receiver is beautifully 
machined, polished and blued. The bolt is per¬ 
fectly straight and round, highly polished and 
jeweled. There is no sign of over-polishing, 
the polished surfaces being perfectly level and 
without dished-out holes or rounded comers. 
Most of the other parts are equally well fin¬ 
ished. The action operates with ease and 
smoothness. Lock time is very fast and igni¬ 
tion positive. Some will object to the stamped 
magazine plate but so little of it shows that it 
does not detract from the rifle's appearance. 
Takedown and Aitembly 

To remove the bolt from the plain-trigger 
action, hold the trigger back and, while press¬ 
ing down on the lever on the left side of the 
receiver, pull the bolt out. On the action with 
the DS trigger just hold the front trigger back 
to remove the bolt. To reinsert the bolt, the trig¬ 
ger must be held back or the lever depressed. 

To disassemble the bolt, grasp the bolt 
body in one hand and the cocking piece in the 


other, then pull the cocking piece back until it 
can be turned clockwise. Rotate it t/r-tum or 
until it fells against the bolt. The bolt handle 
can then be pulled from the bolt body and the 
firing mechanism from the bolt. To remove 
the mainspring, drive out the roll pin from the 
collar on the front of the firing pin. Reassem¬ 
ble in reverse older. The firing pin is threaded 
tightly into the cocking piece, and they should 
not be separated except for replacement of 
either pan, in which case the cocking pin must 
first be driven out. The plastic cap is pressed 
on the rear of the cocking piece; there is no 
need to remove it. 

The ejector is removed by driving out its 
cross pin from the bolt head. Use a sharpened 
jeweler’s screwdriver to remove the extractor 
by pushing the extractor plunger into the bolt 
and lifting out the extractor. 

To remove the barrel and action from the 
stock, first remove the magazine box. Then 
turn out the front guard screw and lift the 
magazine plate up at the front and take it out 
of the stock. The magazine catch can then be 
removed by turning out its screw. Turn out 
the front and rear trigger-guard screws and the 
barreled action can be lifted from the stock. 
Pinch in the middle of the magazine housing 
slightly and remove it from the receiver. Turn 
out the rear and center guard screws all the 
way and the trigger guard can be removed 
from the stock. Reassemble in reverse order. 

Remove the trigger/sear mechanism by 
turning out the two screws on the left side of 
the housing, and pull the housing away from 
the receiver. Do not disassemble this mecha¬ 
nism, or the double-set trigger mechanism, 
unless absolutely necessary, and then only if 
you know what it’s all about, laying the parts 
out in the order they are removed so they can 
be correctly assembled again. 

To disassemble the magazine box, hold the 
box upside down and depress the small 
plunger projecting through a hole in the floor- 
plate with a pointed tool, and slide the plate 
forward and off the box. The plunger plate, 
follower spring and follower can now be 
removed. Reassemble in reverse order. 

Markings 

The Tradewinds 600 action is serial num¬ 


bered, the number stamped on the bottom- 
right side of the receiver ring and on the bot¬ 
tom-front of the bolt body. The following, in 
two lines, is stamped on the lower left side 
wall of the receiver: 

MADE IN GERMANY 
TRADEWINDS MODEL 6357 
(or 6128) 

All markings are normally covered by the 
stock. 

Conclusion 

In about 1970 I heard from Tradewinds 
that another 600 series rifle had been intro¬ 
duced. Called the Tradewinds Husky, it came 
in two action lengths—the short one in 22- 
250, 243 and 308, its action almost identical 
to that used on the M600S Tradewinds rifle 
described earlier in this chapter. The 270 and 
30-06 Husky has a longer action than the 
M600S, but is otherwise about identical to it. 
It has a magazine box long enough to accept 
the 270 cartridge, which is normally loaded to 
3.340" overall length. 

The Husky high-power rifle which 
Tradewinds originally sold was built on the 
Husqvama action. The name “Husky” is a 
registered trademark owned by Tradewinds, 
and when Husqvama discontinued the manu¬ 
facture of firearms, Tradewinds transferred 
the name Husky to a rifle built in West Ger¬ 
many by the firm that built the Krico rifles on 
the action described in this chapter. This 
Husky has been the only high-powered rifle 
sold by Tradewinds during the few years pri¬ 
or to this edition of this book. 

A further update on the M600 rifle: In the 
literature I received from Mandalls Shooting 
Supplies, Inc., in 1994, who are the importers 
of the Krico rifles, they list the Krico M600 as 
one of their products. Although I have never 
examined one I believe the action used is 
essentially the same as described. They list 
the following models: Krico M600 Hunting, 
Krico M600 Match, Krico M600 Sniper and 
Krico M600 Single Shot. 

Another model of the Krico is the M300 
described in this book. It is a rifle with a con¬ 
siderably changed action from the other Krico 
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thinking, education, practical knowledge of 
ballistics and his ability. Since this book is 
about actions and not about gunmakers, rifles 
or cartridges, if you want to read more about 
Wcatherby, I suggest you get the latest 
Weatherby catalog, and, if you can find one, 
an older copy of Weatherby’s Tomorrow's 
Rifles Today. 

After the publicity that resulted from his 
article, Wcatherby began building custom- 
made rifles, most of them chambered for the 
300 Weatherby Magnum cartridge. He used 
whatever good centerfire turnbolt action he 
could get. or used the action the customer sent 
in. These included the 98 Mauser, 1917 
Enfield, 70 Winchester and others, including 
the Schultz & Larsen. Shortly after WWII, he 
began using the FN Mauser actions almost 
exclusively for the rifles bearing his name. I 
have read that these actions were especially 
made for Weatherby by FN, but having seen a 
number of the early Weatherby rifles built on 
these actions, I could find nothing “special” 
about them. All appeared to me to be identical 
to the FN Mauser actions then being imported 
by Firearms International, which arc de¬ 
scribed in another chapter. 

While FN Mauser actions are good, they 
were not entirely satisfactory for several of 
the very hot Weatherby Magnum cartridges, 
and especially not for the longest ones, when 
the magazine and magazine well had to be 
made longer and the action weakened in so 
doing. Weatherby Magnum cartridges were 
very powerful, and most of them were very 
hard on both action and barrel. Consequently, 
while he was developing additional magnum 
cartridges and experimenting with different 
barrel steels, he was also looking for a better 
action. Evidently Weatherby decided that if 
he was to get the action he wanted, he’d have 
to design it himself, and then have it manu¬ 
factured. This he did, for in 1958, after having 
used the FN actions for about a dozen years, 
he introduced the all-new Weatherby Mark V 
turnbolt action. 

Those riflemen and big game hunters who 
didn't know before 1958 what the name 
“Weatherby” meant, quickly learned what it 


Previously, it had stood for extremely high- 
velocity sporting cartridges and expensive 
custom-made sporting rifles, but afterward it 
also stood for the world’s newest, strongest 
and safest commercial, sporting, turnbolt rifle 
action. Today, of course, the Mark V is no 
longer the “newest” action, nor is it any 
stronger and safer than some others now 
being made, but in 1958, and for a few years 
afterward, it was exactly that. At that time 
there was no other turnbolt action quite like it, 
nor had there been anything made before that 
was like it. It was designed and built to be the 
strongest, smoothest and best-looking rifle 

Since then a lot has been written about the 
Weatherby Mark V rifle and action. Even as 
expert hunters and riflemen disagree sharply 
on the merits of the Weatherby rifles and the 
Mark V action, I do not want to get myself 
involved in this dispute, so I’ll describe the 
action as I see it. 

The Mark V Action 

Tire Mark V receiver is made from a one- 
piece chrome-moly steel forging. After in¬ 
spection the forging is machined to final 
dimensions. This probably includes milling, 
shaping, boring and turning before it is fin¬ 
ished. The center of the receiver is bored to 
accept the bolt. The front of the receiver is 
threaded to take the large barrel shank, its 
thread diameter 1.160". The receiver ring is 
round on top and flat on the bottom. The re¬ 
coil lug, made as an integral part of the receiv¬ 
er, is positioned just to the rear of the front 
edge of the receiver. The bottom of the recoil 
lug. and the flat portion to the rear of it, are the 
only flat areas on the bottom of the receiver. 
This seems, however, to be enough area for 
the receiver to bottom in the stock, and is 
enough to prevent stock splitting from a tight¬ 
ly-turned front guard screw. The rest of the 
receiver is round. The top of the bridge has a 
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different radius and is lower than the ring. The 
loading/ejection port cut out leaves one wall 
much higher than the other, depending on 
whether the action is a right- or left-hand type. 
Since the Mark V bolt does not have the usu¬ 
al projecting Mauser-type locking lugs, no 
locking lug raceways arc required in the 
receiver wall. This leaves the high receiver 
wall very thick, adding to the rigidity of the 

The Mark V bolt, also of one-piece con¬ 
struction, is made from chrome-moly steel. 
The large-diameter bolt (.840”) has the bolt 
handle on its extreme rear end. The latter is an 
integral part of the bolt. The base of the bolt 
handle is quite heavy, but its stem is tapered 
and slightly sloped back, joining the round 
and checkered grasping ball. The bolt han¬ 
dle’s very low profile will clear the lowest- 
mounted scope. Initial extraction camming 
power is obtained on the up-lift, of the bolt 
handle; a sloped surface on the base of the 
bolt handle moves over a matching surface on 
the rear of the bridge. 

The locking lugs arc on the front of the 
bolt. There are nine in all, a triple set of three 
to a row. The lugs are formed by reducing the 
end of the bolt to a smaller diameter, leaving 
the lugs .360" high. Six of the lugs are .325" 
long, the other three about .230". The interior 
of the ring, at the rear, has milled-out shoul¬ 
ders for each lug. The ring is not weakened by 
this milling since the bolt lugs do not project 
beyond the outside diameter of the bolt body, 
thus the receiver walls are left thick and solid. 
The approaching comers of two rows of the 
lugs are angled off so that, on the down stroke 
of the bolt handle, the bolt is cammed forward 
a short distance before it becomes locked in 
the receiver. There is also a notch in the 
receiver tang for the bolt handle, which can 
serve as the safety lug. 

The bolt face is counterborcd for the car¬ 
tridge head. The breech end, or face, of the 


barrel is also counterborcd for the head of the 
bolt—that portion of the bolt head, forward of 
the first circle of locking lugs, which forms 
the rim for the cartridge head recess. This rim 
around the bolt face recess supports the bolt 
head to fully enclose and effectively seal the 
cartridge in the chamber. 

The Mark V extractor, a small pivoting 
hook fitting into a groove cut into the bolt 
head, is held in place by a small cross pin on 
which it pivots. It is tensioned by a small coil 
spring located in a hole under the rear end of 
the extractor. The front end of the beveled 
extractor hook, flush with the rim on the bolt 
head, has enough bevel so that it snaps easily 
over a cartridge rim when the bolt is closed. 
The ejector is a plunger, powered by a coil 
spring, fitted into a hole in the bolt head face. It 
is held in place by a small cross pin through 
the bolt head. 

There are eight evenly spaced shallow 
grooves, about '/*" wide, milled lengthwise on 
the bolt body. Evidently the chief purpose of 
these grooves is to reduce friction between the 
bolt and receiver. Three '/*" gas vent holes arc 
drilled along the bolt body, so located that 
when the action is closed and locked the holes 
arc exposed in the ejection port. 

The bolt is drilled from the rear to accept 
the firing mechanism. This mechanism con¬ 
sists of a one-piece firing pin threaded into the 
cocking piece, a cocking piece which fits in¬ 
side the bolt sleeve, a bolt sleeve threaded into 
the bolt, a coil mainspring which fits over the 
firing pin and is compressed between the bolt- 
sleeve stem and the collar on the front of the 
firing pin, and a ball bearing, which is fitted 
into a hole in the bolt-sleeve stem to keep the 
firing pin from turning. 

The one-piece bolt sleeve is entirely closed 
at the rear, its top and sides, gently contoured 
and tapered to the rear, form a very pleasing 
outline. Only its bottom is open to accept the 
cocking piece. The cocking piece has a tail 


extension (as on the post-1964 Model 70 Win¬ 
chester) which projects back and below the 
rear end of the bolt sleeve when the action is 
cocked, providing a cocking indicator. The 
nose of the cocking piece fits into a cam notch 
cut into the rear of the bolt, so that on the up¬ 
lift of the bolt handle it, and the attached firing 
pin (together they arc called the striker) are 
cocked. On complete lift-up of the bolt handle, 
the nose of the cocking piece rests in a shallow 
notch. This prevents the bolt sleeve from being 
easily turned when the bolt is open. 

Proper firing pin tip protrusion is obtained 
by turning the firing pin the correct amount in 
the cocking piece. This adjustment is main¬ 
tained by a ball bearing fitted into a hole in the 
threaded stem of the bolt sleeve. Part of the 
rear end of the firing pin stem is milled flat 
where it contacts the ball bearing; with the 
ball bearing held down when the bolt sleeve 
is in place, the firing pin cannot turn. 

The safety, built into the side of the bolt 
sleeve, is a rotary type with a short, serrated 
lever for its operation. The stem of the safety 
extends into the bolt sleeve to engage the 
cocking piece when the safety is tipped back. 
In a slot cut into the bolt sleeve, in front of the 
safety, a flat piece of metal serves as the bolt 
lock. Pivoted on a screw threaded into the bolt 
sleeve, it is tensioned by a small flat spring 
attached to it. This spring also serves to hold 
the safety in place and tension it. When the 
safety is tipped back it cams the striker back a 
slight amount and locks it there; at the same 
time it tips the bolt lock so that the bolt is also 
locked. When the safety is tipped up and for¬ 
ward a red-colored dot is exposed on the bolt 
sleeve, indicating that the rifle can be fired. 

The trigger mechanism, as well as the bolt- 
stop, is carried in an aluminum and sheet met¬ 
al housing, the whole attached to the underside 
of the receiver by a pin and held tight by a set¬ 
screw in the front of the housing. The sear, the 
front end of which projects into the cocking 
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cam raceway in the receiver, is pivoted on a 
pin running through the housing, and is ten¬ 
sioned by a small wire spring. Directly under¬ 
neath it is the trigger, also pivoting on a pin 
through the housing. Threaded into the front of 
the housing is the trigger wcight-of-pull ad¬ 
justment screw, with the trigger coil spring 
positioned between this screw and the trigger. 
Threaded into the rear of the housing, behind 
the trigger, is the trigger take-up or sear en¬ 
gagement adjustment screw. 

The bolt-stop, a round plunger, fits verti¬ 
cally into a hole in the front part of the trigger 
housing, its upper end projecting through a 
hole in the bonom of the receiver. Here its 
end, projecting into a groove cut into the bolt 
body, acts to stop the bolt when the end of the 
groove contacts the bolt-stop, to guide and 
prevent the bolt from turning as the bolt is 
operated. A similar bolt-stop arrangement is 
also used in the Texas Magnum, Champlin 
and Remington 788 actions as described in 
other chapters in this book. In the Mark V 
action, the bolt-stop is linked to the trigger by 
an L-shaped piece of metal; by pulling the 
trigger back, which pulls the bolt-stop plunger 
down, the bolt can be removed from the re¬ 
ceiver. This arrangement makes bolt removal 
convenient, but it prevented the installation of 
a trigger stop adjustment screw, which many 
riflemen consider desirable. 

The separate sheet-metal magazine box is 
folded to form and welded at one end. Its top 
fits into the magazine well opening in the 
receiver bottom. The sides of the well are 
milled to leave cartridge guide ribs in the re¬ 
ceiver, but bent lips on the top front part of 
the magazine box also provide additional 
guides for cartridges fed into the chamber by 
the bolt. 

The barrel and action are securely held in 
the stock by two guard screws passing through 
the ends of the guard, these threading into the 
recoil lug and receiver tang. The magazine 
box is also held in place by the steel guard, 
which is not a stamping. The steel floorplate, 
hinged to the front of the guard, is held closed 
or released by a simple catch fitted into a slot 
in the front of the guard bow. The follower has 
a ridge on one side to stagger the cartridges in 
the magazine. The ends of the W-shaped fol¬ 
lower spring fit into mortises in the floorplate 
and follower, holding these three parts togeth- 

Except for the trigger housing, the Weath- 
erby Mark V action is made entirely of steel. 
All main working parts of the action are 
extremely well made, fitted and finished. The 
bolt fits closely in the receiver, the contacting 
surfaces between the bolt and receiver level 
and smooth and the outside of the bolt is high¬ 
ly polished. The bolt and the receiver are heat- 
treated for maximum strength, as are various 
other parts, and hardened as required. All out¬ 


side surfaces are highly polished and blued, 
except for the bright bolt body and the top of 
the receiver ring, bridge and bolt sleeve. 
These are sandblasted before bluing. 

Markings 

The serial number is stamped on one side 
of the receiver ring. Stamped on the other side 
of the receiver ring is: 

MARK V 

U.S. PATENT 3,013,355 

The name WEATHERBY, and the letter 
R within a circle, (name registration mark), 
are stamped on the receiver wall in bold 
script. 

Takedown and Assembly 

Check to see that chamber and magazine 
are empty. To disassemble the Weatherby 
Mark V rifle proceed as follows: with the safe¬ 
ty in the Fire position, open the bolt and, while 
pulling back on the trigger as far as it will go, 
remove bolt from the receiver. To disassemble 
the bolt, grasp the boh body in the left hand 
with the bottom side of the bolt sleeve up; with 
a tool (a screwdriver will do) in the right hand, 
firmly pull the cocking piece back and slip the 
notch on the side of the cocking piece over the 
matching notch or shelf on the bolt sleeve. 
Now grasp the bolt sleeve, bottom side up, and 
unscrew the bolt body from it—rather than 
unscrewing the bolt sleeve from the bolt. 
When unscrewing the bolt from the sleeve, 
note the ball bearing, located in a slot in the 
threaded shank of the bolt sleeve; as soon as it 
is entirely visible, pick the bearing out with 
tweezers or tap it out. Then unscrew the bolt 
fully from the bolt sleeve. With a screwdriver, 
release the cocking piece from the shelf and 


allow it to move forward. Grasping the bolt 
sleeve firmly, and using a Crescent wrench on 
the forward shoulder on the firing pin, 
unscrew the firing pin slowly from the cock¬ 
ing piece, being careful not to allow the spring 
to jump out when the firing pin is fully 
unscrewed. With the firing pin removed, take 
the cocking piece from the bolt sleeve. To 
remove the safety, unscrew the small bolt- 
sleeve lock screw from the side of the bolt 

and pull out the safety. 

To remove the extractor and ejector, drive 
out the two small pins in the bolt head that 
hold these parts in place. The small pins are 
snugly fitted so a good cylindrical drift punch 
is needed. With the pins removed, or three- 
quarters so, the extractor and ejector, also 
with their springs, can be removed. Reassem¬ 
ble all parts in reverse order. 

In assembling the firing pin and firing pin 
retainer ball bearing, make sure the flat side of 
the firing pin coincides with the hole for the 
ball bearing. Assemble the bolt sleeve in the 
bolt, then check firing pin protrusion after 
lowering the cocking piece. Normal protru¬ 
sion from the bolt face is about .055" to .060". 
If the protrusion is noticeably less or more 

or out of the cocking piece as required. 

To remove the barrel and receiver, turn 
out the two guard screws, using a proper fit¬ 
ting screwdriver, then lift out barrel and 
receiver. Push and pull the guard and maga¬ 
zine from the stock. Drive out the hollow 
pins from the guard to remove the floorplate 
from floorplate latch. 

To remove the trigger mechanism, loosen 
the set-screw in the extreme front of the trig¬ 
ger housing. Using a proper-sized drift, drive 
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out the pin holding the trigger mechanism to 
the receiver and remove the trigger unit. Re¬ 
assemble in reverse order. 

It is not advisable to completely disassem¬ 
ble the trigger mechanism, unless absolutely 
necessary. However, this can be done if great 

Trigger Adjustment 

The Mark V trigger has only two adjust¬ 
ments, weight of pull and take-up. The pull 
weight adjustment screw is located in the front 
of the lower part of the trigger housing; turned 
clockwise the pull weight is increased, and 
vice versa. The take-up adjustment screw is 
located at the rear part of the housing; turning 
it clockwise decreases sear engagement. This 
adjustment is normally cotrcctly set at tile fac¬ 
tory, and it should not be tampered with. If 
such adjustments are made, the rifle should 
always be tested to make sure the striker will 
not fall when the bolt is closed smartly. To do 
this, slam the bolt closed several times; if the 
sear fails to stay cocked at any time, cither 
one or both of the adjustments are too light. 


There is no over-travel (trigger stop) adjust- 


Comments 

I don't believe I am prejudiced for or 
against any particular centcrfire tumbolt rifle 
or action, but being quite conservative 1 must 
admit that Wcathcrby rifles have never 
appealed to me. I don’t like the Weatherby 
stock, since I dislike white spacers, inlays, 
slanted forend tips, flared pistol grips and 
skip-line checkering. Put a conservative, clas¬ 
sic walnut stock on the Weatherby barreled 
action and I’d like to have the rifle in my gun 
cabinet. On the other hand, I very much like 
the Mark V action, and this is the part of the 
rifle we're interested in. 

The Mark V action is large, long, and 
heavy, but it is so streamlined that it does not 
appear to be so. The Mark V action is strong. 

Texas Magnum and Champlin, but I doubt if 
any are stronger. The nine locking lugs offer a 
lot of locking contact and shear area. Since 
the receiver ring is not weakened by any deep 


locking lug raceway cuts, there is little chance 
that the receiver will ever fail. According to 
Wcathctby’s 1962 catalog, the Mark V receiv¬ 
er and bolt are made of SAE 4340 chrome- 
moly steel. The receiver is hardened to 40-43 
Rockwell C, while the bolt is hardened to 50- 
55 on the same scale. The Weatherby shop 
proved the strength of the Mark V by subject¬ 
ing it to numerous torture tests, firing heavy 
overloads that would have wrecked most oth¬ 
er actions. 

The Mark V action is also vety safe. The 
shooter firing it can feel safe behind it, and no 
matter how badly the case head may rupture, 
or the primer leak gas into and around the 
bolt, there is no chance that any of the gases 
will strike the shooter. Whatever may happen 
when the rifle is fired with an accidental over¬ 
load, or with an obstruction in the bore, the 
cartridge head—limited by the rim of the bolt- 
face recess—can only expand a very little bit. 
The only weak point in this rim is the cut for 
the extractor, but even here expansion is lim¬ 
ited because the rim around the barrel-face 
counterbore will limit how much the extrac- 
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tor can move, and it also supports the rest of 
the rim around the bolt face. The Mark V 
breeching system practically seals the car¬ 
tridge in the chamber. If any gases enter the 
bolt through the firing pin hole they’ll be 
released through the three holes in the side of 
the bolt. 

The Mark V action is easy to operate. The 
well-placed bolt handle offers convenient 
grasping and, because of the triple set of lock¬ 
ing lugs, the bolt handle has a swing of only 
54 degrees instead of the usual 90 degrees for 
actions with dual opposed locking lugs. The 
bolt fits very precisely in the receiver and. as 
long as the outside of the bolt and the inside of 
the receiver are kept clean, bolt operation is 
smooth and easy. If oil and dirt are allowed to 
accumulate on these surfaces, bolt operation 
can become sluggish. 

When I first examined a Mark V action I 
was a bit skeptical about the bolt-stop. I 
thought it too small, and I had the idea I could 
shear it offby opening the bolt very smartly a 
few times. 1 tried that a couple of times, but 
the bolt-stop must be made of good stuff—-it 
wouldn't shear. However, while the round- 
peg bolt-stop may be adequate, I think it 
would be better if it were flat, say wide 
by Vis" long. 

About the only thing I don’t like about the 
Mark V action is the tiny safety button. This 
streamlining business is ok, but it should not 
include making a safety so small it cannot be 
easily and conveniently operated under all 


so, they are popular with show people, poten¬ 
tates, notables and even governors. They are 
also popular with Asian and African big game 
hunters. Jack O’Connor, in The Rifle Book, 
estimates that half the hunting parties going 
on safari have at least one Weatherby Mag¬ 
num rifle in their arsenal. 

Separate Mark V actions are not available. 

Weatherby does not manufacture Mark V 
actions. Prior to 1969 the Weatherby actions 
were made by J.P. Sauer and Son in Ger¬ 
many. From 1969 to 1995 Weatherby Mark V 
actions were made in Japan by Howa 
Machinery Co., Ltd., Nagoya, Japan. The 
same firm also made the Weatherby Van¬ 
guard described in another chapter. Beginning 
in mid-1995, the rifles are being made in the 
U.S. by Saco Defense, Inc. of Saco. Maine. 


Weatherby introduced the 224 WM cartridge 
in a new rifle in 1964, calling it the Weather¬ 
by Mark V 224 Varmintmaster. 

A scaled-down version of the standard 
Mark V action, it was only made with a right- 
hand bolt. Except for size, weight and number 
of locking lugs, both actions were nearly iden¬ 
tical. To give some indication of the differ¬ 
ences, here are some specifications for the 


Weatherby rifles and cartridges are popular 
the world over. They are expensive and for 
this reason they are most popular with the 
wealthy. Because the rifles arc very showy, 
and the Weathetby shop can really make them 


The standard Mark V action is unnecessar¬ 
ily large for any cartridge much smaller titan 
30-06. Even the smallest of the Weatherby 
Magnum cartridges, such as the 257 WM (it 
was the smallest Weathcry caliber in 1964) 
was just too powerful for the average varmint 
hunter. Weatherby once offered a 22 center- 
fire cartridge called the 220 Rocket, which 
was merely an “improved" 220 Swift. It was 
not very popular and has dropped by the way- 
side. A later 22-caliber Weatherby develop¬ 
ment was the 224 Weatherby Magnum, a 
cartridge based on a miniature Weatherby 
belted magnum case. Except for the head it is 
similar in size to the 225 Winchester case. 


Receiver diameter 1.100" 

Bolt diameter 709" 

Instead of having nine locking lugs, the 
Varmintmaster has only six; two in each row 
of three. Since the 224 WM and the 22-250 
don’t develop as high breech pressures and 
back-thrust as the larger Weatherby Magnum 
cartridges, the six locking lugs arc more than 
ample to securely lock the bolt within the 

In 1968, Weatherby began chambering the 
Varmintmaster rifle for the vety popular 22- 
250 cartridge as well. 
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THE WEATHERBY FIRM, known as the 
source of some of the most powerful rifles 
and cartridges in the world, branched out in 
about 1970 to include a less powerful and 
less costly bolt-action rifle in their product 
line. That rifle was the Vanguard. 

I used the verb "was” because I do not 
find the Vanguard listed in their 1994 cata¬ 
log. I have it on good authority that Weath- 
erby has dropped the Vanguard. You should 
be aware that the rifle may have gone 
through one or more minor changes since 
1970, but 1 will limit this discussion to the 

As marked plainly on the rifle, my Van¬ 
guard was made in Japan by Howa, the same 
company that made the Wcatherby Mark V. 
While there was more than one Vanguard 
rifle model, I chose to purchase the latest one 
with the composition stock, which is the 
Vanguard Wcatherguard. Wcatherby last 
listed this rifle as being made in 223 Rem., 
243, 308, 270, 7mm-08, 7mm Rem. Mag., 
and 30-06, on two action lengths. My rifle is 
chambered for the 223, has a 24" lightweight 
spoiler barrel and weighs 7.5 pounds. The 
metal parts have a silvery matte rust-proof 

The stock on my Weathcrby Vanguard 
Weatherguard rifle is distinctive. It is made 
of a moulded composite of fiberglass and 
graphite and has a mane black finish. The 
checkering on the grip and forend is in 
relief, or higher than the rest of the stock, 
and the diamonds are clean and sharp. It has 
a cheekpiece, rubber buttpad and is fitted 
with sling swivel studs. It is a well-shaped 
sporter stock in a style I like. By no means a 
good-looking stock, at least in my opinion, 
it does feel good in handling and shooting 
the rifle. 

The Vanguard Action 

The Vanguard action has a one-piece 


steel receiver which probably started as an 
investment casting of a chrome-moly steel. 
It is machined inside and out to final dimen¬ 
sions. The front of the receiver is threaded 
to accept the barrel shank. The breech face 
of the barrel is flat, and recessed to accept 
the front end of the bolt much as in the 
Remington M721 to 700 series. Raceways 
are machined in the receiver for the two 
locking lugs on the bolt. More machining is 
done elsewhere inside the receiver for the 
cocking cam raceway, bolt-stop, locking lug 
shoulders, and on the outside to form the 
tang and bolt handle notch. Holes are also 
drilled and tapped for scope mount bases. 
This action uses the same mount bases as 
made for the Weathcrby Mark V. Below the 
receiver ring there is a large recoil shoulder, 
and behind it the receiver is flat. 

The bolt-stop is not unlike the one used 
in the Winchester Model 70. It is a lever 
tensioned by a spring and held in place by a 
screw in a groove machined through the left 
sidewall. It stops the bolt when the tip of it 
projects into the left locking lug raceway to 
contact the locking lug. 

The Vanguard bolt has dual opposed for¬ 
ward, unslotted, locking lugs like those on 
the M700 Remington bolt. The face of the 
bolt is recessed for the cartridge head. In 
the left side of this recess a spring-backed 
plunger is positioned to serve as the car¬ 
tridge ejector. A slender claw extractor is 
fitted in a groove on the right side of this 
recess just above the edge of the right (low¬ 
er) locking lug. Both the ejector and extrac¬ 
tor are held in place by small pins. Neither 
of these two parts projects beyond the front 
of the bolt face. 

There is a ring of steel around the very 
rear end of the Vanguard bolt to provide 
extra metal and a wear-free surface for the 
cocking cam notch. The bolt handle is part 
of this ring, and its base fits into a notch in 


the receiver to serve as the safety lug. The 
bolt handle knob has a ring of checkering 
around it, but it is so poorly done that it 
would have been better to have left it off. 
Here, an angled surface at the upper end of 
the bolt handle, and a matching surface at 
the rear of the receiver bridge, serve as 
camming surfaces to aid extraction on the 
opening of the bolt. This ring also serves 
effectively to close off the joint between 
bolt and receiver. There are four gas escape 
holes in the bolt: three evenly spaced ones 
near the center of the bolt allow gases to 
escape to the right, should gases ever enter 
the bolt; and one larger one near the head of 
the bolt allows gases to escape downward. 
There is also a gas vent hole in the left of 
the receiver ring. 

Six shallow grooves are machined length¬ 
wise into the bolt body to reduce drag in the 
operation of the bolt. 

This action has a bolt anti-bind feature, 
as used on a number of modem tumbolt 
actions such as Savage, Winchester, Rem¬ 
ington and others. This is a feature in 
which the right rail or sidewall of the 
receiver is made with a rib that extends 
from inside of the receiver ring to the rear 
of the receiver bridge. The right locking 
lug is made with a groove through it to 
slide over this rail as the bolt runs back and 
forth. This anti-bind method seems to do 
what it is suppose to do to reduce the ten¬ 
dency of the bolt to bind. 

The firing mechanism used in the Van¬ 
guard is a rather complicated one made up 
of seven parts. They are: firing pin (striker), 
coil mainspring, bolt sleeve, cocking piece, 


(Above) The Weatherby Vanguard Weather- 
guard rifle. 
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cocking pin, bolt shroud (sometimes called 
the bolt sleeve body) and set-screw. It is an 
assembly not to be casually messed with. 
My stem advice is that this firing mecha¬ 
nism should not be taken apart unless there 
is a dire need to do so, such as a broken fir¬ 
ing pin. Removing this assembly from the 
bolt and replacing it is no problem, but to 
disassemble and reassemble these parts cer¬ 
tainly is. 

The one-piece firing pin has a collar at 
its front end to hold the very stiff main¬ 
spring, which slips over it. The mainspring 
is then compressed between this collar and 
the bolt sleeve, which is in turn backed and 
held in place by the cocking piece fitted to 
the rear of the firing pin. The cocking piece 
is secured to the firing pin, and prevented 
from turning, by a cross pin at the lower 
part of the cocking piece. This cocking 


piece-to-firing pin joining is a common 
manufacturing method used on a number 
of modem bolt-action rifles. A thin lip on 
the cocking piece extending to the rear is 
the cocking indicator, and when the action 
is closed and cocked, the end of this lip can 
be seen and felt extending from the bottom 
rear of the shroud. 

Now comes the more complicated part, 
the bolt sleeve. It has two functions. First, 
it holds the firing assembly in the bolt. The 
front part of this sleeve, which fits into the 
rear of the bolt, has a lug on its forward end 
to engage in front of a collar machined 
inside the rear of the bolt. A passageway is 
machined into this hollow to allow the bolt 
sleeve to enter the bolt and lock in front of 
this support. This is also a rather common 
manufacturing method, as opposed to hav¬ 
ing threads to do the job. The Vanguard 


bolt sleeve is enlarged at its rear end, and 
this outside area is threaded. To cover the 
cocking piece, the bolt sleeve thread into it 
about four turns until the threads are flush 
with the shroud, and the half-round notch 
on the threads lines up with the bottom of 
the cocking piece. Lastly, there is the tiny 
set-screw in the forward bottom right side 
of the shroud to lock the bolt sleeve and 
prevent it from turning. Many modem bolt- 
action rifles have enclosed or covered cock¬ 
ing pieces. Most often they are an integral 
part of the bolt sleeve, and these are usually 
simple as compared to the one I have just 
described. 

There is also a hole through the right side 
of the shroud into which, if the cocking 
piece is pulled or pushed rearward far 
enough, a close-fitting pin can be inserted 
to intersect a notch in the cocking piece and 

























The photo shows the trigger mechanism and the 
adjustment screws: (A) weight-of-pull adjustment and 
(B) sear engagement adjustment. 


hold the cocking piece back. Held back this 
way, the firing mechanism is then quite 
easy to remove. To do this, turn the shroud 
counterclockwise about 90 degrees until it 

The trigger mechanism, composed of the 
trigger, sear, pins, springs and set-screws, is 
housed in an aluminum box which in turn is 
attached to the bottom of the receiver by a 
single Phillips-head screw. Two trigger 
adjustments are provided. One at the bot¬ 
tom rear of the trigger housing controls the 
scar engagement. The second one, in the 
comer in front of the housing, controls the 


weight of pull. My trigger, as adjusted by 
the factory, needed no further adjustment, 
and my advice to owners of this rifle is to 
not tamper with it. 

The safety is mounted on the right side of 
the trigger mechanism. Its serrated end pro¬ 
jects above the stock line at the side of the 
tang. Swung back, the safety locks the trig¬ 
ger and the bolt. 

The trigger guard plate on my Vanguard 
rifle is made of an aluminum alloy and 
anodized a blue-black, while the floorplatc 
is made of highly polished and blued steel. 
I find that the floorplate catch is one of the 


best designs of all the rifles in my cabinet, 
and easier to use and handier than the catch 
on an M70 Winchester. It is much less 
bulky and less conspicuous than the catch 
on the Mark X Mausers. 


On the left side of the receive 


The caliber marking is on the left side of 
the barrel breech. On the left side of the 
receiver bridge: 
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BY WEATHERBY (IN SCRIPT) 
SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 
The serial number, preceded by the let¬ 
ters VL, is stamped on the right side of the 
receiver ring: 

VL46973 

Comments 

As I mentioned before, I am not excited 
about a non-wood stock. I would much 
prefer that my rifle had a well-made walnut 
stock. I probably would think different if I 
were going on an expensive big game hunt 


in the mountains or far north. But I certain¬ 
ly do like the rest of the rifle, and especial¬ 
ly so the action. However, I think that 
whoever designed the bolt shroud on this 
action seemed to have done their dead lev¬ 
el best to complicate matters in the way it 
is fitted. Surely it could have been simpler. 
Of course, in the lifetime of this rifle it may 
never be necessary to disassemble the fir¬ 
ing mechanism, so it does not matter too 
much that it is not easily taken apart. This 
unit is well enough made to last a number 
of lifetimes. 

There is not much about this action to 
criticize. I can live with it just as the rifle 


came out of the box. I like the recessed bar¬ 
rel breech, the bolt-stop, the anti-bind fea¬ 
ture, safety and the floorplate latch. The 
recoil shoulder or lug at the bottom of the 
receiver ring is unnecessarily heavy—it 
could have been much lighter and be just as 
good. I do not mind the matte finish on the 
barrel and receiver. All in all. I like this 
Vanguard action. 

For a history of the Vanguard rifle before 
Weatherby put their name on it, you should 
read the pertinent chapters. 
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PART 



When THE LITTLE 22 Hornet car¬ 
tridge was introduced in the early 1930s, it 
did not take Winchester long before they had 
a rifle chambered for it. The rifle was their 
Model 54 bolt action, and its action was the 
same size and length as that of the same rifle 
made for the 30-06 cartridge. It took a lot of 
engineering and special tooling to make that 
large action function reliably for the 22 Hor¬ 
net, but the Winchester people did it. The lit¬ 
tle Hornet cartridge was out of place in that 
big action. When the Model 70 replaced the 
M54 in 1937, it was also offered in the Hor¬ 
net caliber, but the Hornet was no more com¬ 
patible with the M70 action than it had been 
with the M54. 

Anyway, with the introduction of the 22 
Hornet, Winchester had a small family of 
centerfire cartridges for which they had no 
bolt-action rifle compatible to their small 
size. The cartridges were the 22 Hornet, 218 
Bee, 25-20 and the very old 32-20. To fill 
this gap, the designers came up with the 
Model 43, sized, constructed and priced to 
match these four cartridges. It was intro¬ 
duced in 1949 after nearly five years of 
development. 

The Model 43 Winchester rifle is a tumbolt 
repeater with a detachable box magazine 
which holds three cartridges. It weighs about 
six pounds. It has a man-sized walnut stock 
that is fitted with non-detachable sling swivels 
and a checkered steel buttplatc. The 24" 
tapered round battel has an integral front sight 
ramp base for a bead sight, and a dovetail slot 
for the elevation-adjustable open rear sight. 
The first M43 rifles were not drilled and 
tapped for scope mounts, but the later ones 

Two models of the M43 were made. There 
was the Model 43 Standard sportcr as 
described above, and the Model 43 Special 
sporter. The Special model featured better 
quality walnut than used for the Standard 
model with better finish, checkered pistol grip 


and forend, pistol grip cap with the Winches¬ 
ter name on it, and was normally fitted with a 
Lyman No. 57A receiver sight and a rear sight 
blank. In 19S0 the Standard model retailed at 
S54.95. 

The author of the book The History of Win¬ 
chester Firearms, 1866-1966, suggests that 
the Winchester designers were ordered to 
design the M43 as a junior version of the 
Model 70 rifle. Depending on how one views 
the M43, or on which part of the rifles he 
compares each by, in one respect the M43 is a 
“Junior” M70 and in other respects it is not 
that at all. In my view, the M43 is a very far 
cry from the M70. About the only thing it has 
in common is that it is a bolt-action repeater 
with a one-piece stock and round tapered bar¬ 
rel. The actions are as unalike as it is possible 
to make them. Actually, the M43 action is 
nothing more than a beefed-up version of the 
Model 69A 22 rimflre action. To point this 
out let's take a close look at the M43 action. 

The M43 Action 

The receiver is about 6" long and appears 
to have been machined from a solid round bar 
of alloy steel. It is bored and reamed clear 
through and its front end threaded to accept 
the barrel. The threaded shank of the barrel is 
.625" long, .805" in diameter, with twenty V- 
threads per inch. Just to the rear of the threads 
the receiver has two openings, a long narrow 
one below to serve as the magazine well and a 
large one above for the loading port. A long 
L-slot is machined in the rear of the receiver 
to form a passageway and a locking shoulder 
for the root of the bolt handle. Opposite this 
slot, but entirely within the receiver, is anoth¬ 
er L-slot or groove to serve as the locking 
shoulder for the locking lug on the left side of 
the bolt cocking sleeve. 

The bolt assembly consists of fourteen 
parts. The main part is the bolt body. Its front 
end is machined to accept the right- and left- 
hand extractors, which are held in place by 


two small pins and tensioned by two small 
springs. The right-hand one does most of the 
work of extraction while the left one assists in 
ejection. The face of the barrel is flat except 
there are two small slots cut into it for the ends 
of the extractor hooks. The recess for the car¬ 
tridge is in the face of the bolt. The lower sec¬ 
tion of this recess is cut away where the 
underside of the front of the bolt is flat. Thus, 
when the bolt strips a cartridge from the mag¬ 
azine and pushes it into the chamber, the car¬ 
tridge head slides up into the rim recess and 
under the extractor hooks, a feature that does 
away with the chances of double loading. 

The rear part of the bolt is turned to a 
smaller diameter than the front, and over it is 
fitted the bolt cocking sleeve and the bolt 
sleeve. The bolt cocking sleeve is part of the 
bolt handle, the root or base of which serves 
as one of the locking lugs. Opposite it is a 
larger locking lug, with both lugs sliding in 
and locking in L-shapcd slots in the receiver. 
A triangular notch in the bottom rear of the 
bolt cocking sleeve serves to cock the striker 
on the uplift of the bolt handle. The bolt han¬ 
dle has a pear-shaped grasping knob and a 

Inside the bolt is the one-piece striker or fir¬ 
ing pin. It is powered by a strong coil spring. 
The rear of the bolt is fully enclosed by a 
plug, and the entire bolt assembly is held 
together by a pin through the rear end of the 
bolt sleeve, bolt body and bolt plug. Another 
cross pin through the bolt and firing pin is 
located under the bolt cocking sleeve. A pro¬ 
jection below the firing pin engages in the 
cocking notch in the bolt cocking sleeve. 

The trigger and safety mechanism is fitted 
in machined cuts on the bottom of the receiv- 


(Above) The Model 43 Winchester Stan¬ 
dard rifle. It was made from 1949 to 1957 in 
calibers 22 Hornet, 218 Bee, 25-20, and 
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er and is held in place, and pivots on a pin in a 
base dovetailed into the receiver. The trigger 
is of one-piece construction and is tensioned 
by a small coil spring located in a hole in the 
magazine holder, with the spring bearing 
against the underside front of the trigger. A 
cap screw below the trigger spring provides 
the means for a limited amount of weight-of- 
pull adjustment to the trigger. A projection on 
the upper front of the trigger serves as the sear 
to engage with a matching sear in the bottom 
of the striker. The front end of the trigger also 
serves as the bolt-stop, coming into contact 
with a projection on the bottom front of the 
bolt when it is opened. 

There are several parts to the safety. The 
safety button itself is mounted on the trigger 
pivot pin on the right side of the trigger and 
receiver. On the safety button there are two 
arms, with the one up front and on top extend¬ 
ing inside the receiver to engage in a notch in 
the bolt cocking sleeve when the safety is 
applied, locking the bolt closed. The second 
arm on the safety button engages with the 
safety bar which is mounted and slides on the 
top of the trigger. This bar slides partly in 
grooves and also is held in position by a small 
screw. A small spring and plunger in the trig¬ 
ger, and bearing against the safety bar, pro¬ 
vides the tension to the safety. The sears are 
locked in engagement when the safety is 
tipped back, effectively sliding the safety bar 
forward so that its front end engages over the 
edge of the magazine holder. 

The magazine holder is a steel box-like 
affair attached to the bottom of the receiver 
with a screw at its front end and a cross pin at 
its rear. The magazine catch positioned in the 
rear end of this box is also hung on the pin 
that holds the box. Tension is provided to the 


catch by a small spring between it and the 
magazine holder rear wall. The magazine and 
the simple trigger guard are stampings. 

The barrel and action assembly is held on 
the stock by two screws; the front one goes 
through the stock and is threaded into a large 
diameter stud dovetailed into the breech end 
of the band, and the rear screw goes through 
the rear of the trigger guard and stock and is 
threaded into the receiver. The front stud also 
serves as the recoil lug. A wood screw holds 
the front of the trigger guard in place. 
Comments 

As I mentioned previously, the Winches¬ 
ter Model 43 action is a beefed-up Model 
69A Winchester, differing mostly in that it is 
somewhat larger and heavier, with two lock¬ 
ing lugs instead of one and with a different 
magazine catch. I have owned and used three 
M43 rifles and worked on a few others. I am 
now inclined to believe that this action is 
only marginal in strength for the 22 Hornet 
and 218 Bee cartridges. 1 say this because 
one of the rifles I fired more than just a few 
times developed excessive headspace. Also, 
I have heard from other M43 owners that 
their rifles in these two calibers have devel¬ 
oped headspace problems. Anyway, this 
problem has happened too often for me not 

1 suspect that the increasing headspace 
condition resulted from too little locking 
contact area to hold the bolt securely forward 
in the receiver. In other words, I believe it 
was a design fault. I do not think this would 
have occurred had the bolt, receiver and the 
bolt cocking sleeve been made larger in 
diameter so that the locking lug area could 
have been increased by 25 to 50 percent or 


more. It seems to me that the designers held 
the size of everything about the action to the 
minimum. 

Part of the headspace condition in some 
M43 rifles may have been due to a poor fit of 
the locking lugs and locking shoulders, per¬ 
haps an uneven fit with one lug bearing and 
not the other. Or, the surfaces of the contact¬ 
ing areas were not finished smooth so that 
wear occurred rapidly. Whatever the reason, 
it happened. Faulty heat-treatment of the 
receiver, bolt and bolt cocking sleeve may 
also have contributed to this problem. Before 
these receivers were factory drilled and 
tapped for scope mounts, I noticed consider¬ 
able differences in the hardness from one rifle 
to another when drilling them for scope 
mounts. As time passed I began advising 
owners of this rifle not to have the chambers 
improved. 

The trigger mechanism of the M43 Win¬ 
chester is not the best, although if the shooter 
did not mind a four- to five-pound trigger pull 
and did not fire the rifle a great deal, it was gen¬ 
erally satisfactory. Even though the tension of 
the trigger spring could be increased or 
decreased by turning the cap screw, this did 
very little to change the trigger's weight of pull. 
There is nothing wrong with the striker or 
mainspring, the lock time is very short and fast, 
and the ignition positive, but to achieve this a 
very stiff mainspring was required. This, plus 
the direct trigger-to-striker contact, requires a 
goodly amount of scar engagement to keep the 
rifle safe and to minimize sear wear. Even so, 
scar wear did occur and this caused a problem 
with safety. The solution would have been to 
provide a pressure reduction lever or plunger 
between the trigger and the striker, as was done 
with the Model 70 rifle. 
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Eungmithlng 

I have seen various ways in which gun¬ 
smiths have attempted to correct excessive 
headspace in M43 Winchester rifles, and 
some of these require no welding and can be 
repeated as often as headspace correction is 
needed. It is the shim or washer method—a 
washer placed between the bolt cocking 
sleeve and the bolt body. The shim washer is 
a bit difficult to make because it has to be 
quite narrow and thin, but it is the very best 
way I know of to fix the problem. 

First determine if the gun has excessive 
headspace. You'll notice this condition if 
you are experiencing case separation or if 
some of the fired cases show primer protru¬ 
sion. A very simple way to prove excessive 
headspace is to chamber a primed case in the 
rifle and pull the trigger. If the fired primer 
does not protrude over .004", the rifle is okay 
with headspace within normal limits. How¬ 
ever, if protrusion is more than .004", and 
especially if you reload for it, 1 would advise 
correcting the headspace to no more than 


Winchester M43 Rifle 



.002". If, for example, the primer protrudes 
.008", make a shim washer for the bolt .006" 
thick, place it between the bolt cocking 
sleeve and the bolt and the excessive head¬ 
space is corrected. 

piece of it down to bolt body diameter and 
boring it out to the inside diameter of the bolt 
sleeve. Then I face it off very smooth and cut 
a washer off it the thickness required. 1 do not 
always get the first one right but that is the 

I have long had the urge to remodel a Mod¬ 
el 43 Winchester into a Griffin & Howe-style 
sporter. It is the perfect rifle for this sort of 

A simple remodeling job would require no 
metal work but just a stock rework. There is 
more than ample wood in the factory stock to 
trim it into a G&H classic. Install a checkered 
steel grip cap and a horn or ebony forend tip, 
remove all excess wood above the level of the 
buttplatc, grip cap and forend tip, sand it 
smooth and level, give it an oil finish, checker 
it, and you will have a changed rifle. Remod¬ 


eling can be done with either the Standard or 
Special model, and on the Special model that 
means removing the rather poorly done facto¬ 
ry checkering in the process. If you arc good 
with wood and have a piece of walnut that 
matches the stock, make and glue on a G&H- 
style cheekpiece. G&H used to do this with 
factory stocks and you could hardly find the 
glue joint. 

If you really want to do a real bang-up 
job, get a Fajen sporter stock of fancy walnut 
and G&H that stock. If it were my rifle, I 
would want the forend made about 2" short¬ 
er than the factory stock; I’d shorten the 
barrel by that much too, install a Williams 
front sight ramp and polish and reblue the 


Takedown and Assembly 

Make sure the rifle is unloaded and the 
magazine empty. To remove the bolt, raise 
the bolt handle, pull and hold the trigger all 
the way back and withdraw the bolt. To rein¬ 
sert the bolt, first make sure that the striker is 
cocked, replace it in the receiver with the bolt 


Type.Tumbolt repeater, manually operated. 

Receiver .One-piece tubular, machined alloy steel. 

Bolt.Non-rotating bolt body, separate rotating bolt cocking sleeve with dual 

locking lugs on bolt cocking sleeve. 

Ignition . Composed of one-piece striker and coil mainspring; cocks on opening 
bolt. 

Magazine . Detachable flush box magazine, three-shot capacity (two-shot for 32- 
20) 

Trigger.One-piece trigger in direct contact with striker, single-stage pull, limited 

weight of pull adjustment. 

Safety Pivoting side safety, locks trigger and bolt. 

Extractor.Twin extractors in bolt head, left one aids ejection. 

Ejector.Stationary bar, ejects cases to the right. 
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18 Forearm Catch Plate Assembly 


5 Buttstock Bolt 

6 Buttstock Bolt Washer 

7 Buttstock Complete 

8 Extractor 

9 Extractor Pin 

10 Extractor Spring 

11 Extractor Spring Plunger 

12 Firing Pin 

13 Firing Pin Retaining Screw 


22 Forearm Retainer Bracket 

23 Forearm Retainer Bracket Pin 

» Forearm Retainer Bracket Spring 


28 Front Sight 

29 Hammer 

30 Hammer Pin 

31 Hammer Spring 

32 Hammer Spring Assembly 

33 Hammer Spring Plunger 

34 Hammer Spring Plunger Bushing 

35 Locking Bolt and Connecting Rod 

36 Locking Bolt Pin 


37 Locking Bolt Plunger 

38 Locking Bolt Plunger Spring 

39 Pistol Grip Cap 

40 Pistol Grip Cap Insert 

41 Pistol Grip Cap Spacer 

42 Pistol Grip Cap Screw 

43 Extractor Sear 

44 Extractor Sear Pin 

45 Extractor Sear Retaining Pin 

46 Top Lever 

47 Top Lever Plunger 

46 Top Lever Plunger Spring 

49 Trigger 

50 Trigger Guard 

51 Trigger Guard Screw 

52 Trigger Pin 

53 Trigger Spring 

54 Forearm Catch Plate Pin 
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Underside view of the M43 bolt showing: (A) 
dual locking lugs, (B) cocking piece, and (C) 
twin extractors. 


handle aligned with its slot, pull the trigger 
back and push the bolt all the way in. 

To remove the barrel and action fiom the 
stock, him out the rear trigger guard screw 
and the forend screw and lift the barrel and 
action assembly from the stock. Replace in 
reverse order. 

To disassemble the bolt, remove it from the 
receiver and uncock it by turning the bolt han¬ 
dle down. Drive out the cross pin from the 
rear of the bolt and remove the bolt plug, bolt 
sleeve and mainspring. Next, slide the bolt 
cocking sleeve back to expose the cross pin 
underneath and drive it out and remove the 
bolt cocking sleeve and striker. Drive out the 
two extractor pins and remove the extractor 
springs. Reassemble in reverse order. 

To disassemble the magazine holder parts, 
drive out the cross pin that holds the magazine 
catch and remove the catch and its spring. 
Turn out the screw from the front of the hold¬ 
er and remove the holder. Reassemble in 

To disassemble the trigger and safety parts, 
if done before removing the magazine holder, 
turn out the bigger spring adjustment cap 


screw and remove the trigger spring. Then 
drive out the trigger-safety pin and remove 
the trigger and safety parts. Remove the safe¬ 
ty, turn out the safety bar screw and remove 
the safety bar and its spring and plunger. 
Reassemble in reverse order. 

The barrel is threaded very tightly into the 
receiver and it is difficult to remove unless 
proper tools are used. 

Markings 

The Model 43 Winchester rifle is marked as 
follows: Stamped on the left side of the barrel: 

MADE IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. U.S. 
OF AMERICA 

WINCHESTER PROOF STEEL 
WINCHESTER 
TRADE MARK 

MODEL 43 (and caliber designation) 

The serial number is stamped on the 
receiver ring, on the left side of early manu¬ 
facture and on the right side on others. The 
Winchester proofmark, letters WP within an 
oval, is stamped on the barrel and receiver 


Conclusion 

Despite my critical comments about the 
M43 Winchester rifle, I have always liked it. 
The one that I did considerable shooting with 
(in 218 Bee caliber) was quite accurate. It was 
most accurate with handloads, with the bullets 
seated out far enough so that the cartridges 
were too long to enter the magazine. But, then 
as now, I considered the Model 43 action a bit 
undersized for the 22 Hornet and 218 Bee car¬ 
tridges. If I had owned a M43 in 25-20 caliber 
it would have promptly been G&H’ed, for I 
like this cartridge, and 1 think this action is per¬ 
fect for it. Even so, I have always felt this rifle 
was not proportioned right; either its action was 
a bit too small for the size of the stock and bar¬ 
rel, or the stock and barrel were somewhat too 
large for the action. Anyway, the M43 was not 
a success for Winchester, neither in the number 
made nor length of time it was manufactured. 
Maybe it was for lack of sales or for some oth¬ 
er reason that Winchester ceased its manufac¬ 
ture, but after being on the market only eight 
years, in which time about 62,617 were manu¬ 
factured, the Model 43 became obsolete. 
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This CHAPTER IS about the rebirth of the 
Rifleman’s Rifle—the Model 70 as made 
between 1936 and 1964. Since that time a lot 
of changes have occurred at the Winchester 
plant in New Haven, Conn., some of which I 
have related in the previous chapter. I need 
not re-tell them here and I will skip the years 
between 1964 to around 1990. 

The greatest change at that time at the U.S. 
Repeating Arms Company was that Brown¬ 
ing bought the assets of U.S.R.A.C., and both 
became part of a French conglomerate. Some 
important decisions were made, one of which 
was to tear down the old multi-story Win¬ 
chester plant and get rid of all the old well- 
worn machinery that in years past made the 
many fine Winchester rifles. When this was 
done, a brand new and modem Winchester 
plant was built on the original site and filled 
with ten fast-moving, high-tech machines. 
And in this new plant the M70 was reborn, to 
be known as the Classic line. My M70 Classic 
came from this new plant. 

Perhaps the best and most practical way to 
describe the Classic Model 70 Winchester is 
to compare it point by point and feature by 
feature with the standard pre-1964 Model 70 
described in a previous chapter. I will do this 
because these two models have much in com¬ 
mon yet are different. The Classic is truly a 
Classic any way you look at it, but it has a 
number of things that are new. To be honest, I 
must say that some of the features are minor, 
but these, added to a couple of important 
changes, make the Classic a better rifle. As 
much as us old-timers revere the pre-’64 
model, it must be said that the Classic is an 
updated and improved rifle with changes that 
actually make it a better gun. So, starting from 
the muzzle and working back, here is what 
you will find on the Classic. 

The Classic has no front sight or ramp. 
Most old-timers are so used to seeing a ramp 
and sight on the end of a rifle barrel that they 
will surely miss it on the Classic, even though 


they may never use it. This rifle has always 
deserved a telescopic sight, and that is the 
sighting equipment usually employed. So 
then, why a front sight? 

Another feature so prominent on the pre- 
'64 is the swell or band near the breech of the 
barrel, which was of limited usefulness. Two 
dovetail slots in this band, one on top and one 
on the bottom, were there to hold the rear 
open sight and a threaded forend stud. On the 
modem rifle such a band is not needed. It was 
wisely left off the Classic barrel, making the 
barrel much easier to make. In addition, the 
forend screw was also done away with on the 
Classic stock. 

A noticeable change between the old and 
the new M70 actions is the way the receiver is 
finished; the pre- 64 receiver had a dull matte 
black finish while the Classic receiver is high¬ 
ly polished and blued. Naturally, the receiver 
is drilled and tapped for mounting a scope. 
Some of the early pre-’64 rifles were not so 
provided, but their receivers were always 
drilled and tapped to accept a receiver aper- 
sight. The Classic has no such provision 


the stock, and on the Classic 
some changes have taken place. Oh, it is still 
the same classic pre-’64 stock, but with 
some added features to make it even better. 
Because there are no open sights or provi¬ 
sions made to readily install any, the Classic 
stock is made with a slightly higher comb for 
better sighting with a scope. The comb could 
have been made higher still and, in my opin¬ 
ion, that would have made the stock even 
better for scope sighting. And on the new 
Classic you cannot overlook the cheekpiece. 
It is a dandy, well shaped, sized and finished. 
It is a feature that is not really needed, but 
most riflemen seem to want it. A solid rob¬ 
ber buttpad replaced the steel buttplate on 
the older rifle. 

Replaced also on the Classic are the non- 
detachable sling swivels of the pre-'64 stock. 


Now we have neat sling swivel studs. High 
time, too, and a welcome change. If the rifle is 
to be called a Classic, then a grip cap is a 
must, and this Classic stock has a very neat 
classic-style grip cap. 

The advertising literature points out that the 
stock has a dull oil finish. That it has, and I 
like it, but the finisher did not get the finish 
applied evenly or all over. No matter, I can 
correct that with a few drops of Lin-Speed 
rubbed on by hand. 

Another improvement is the checkering. 
There is more of it and it is done better. The 
diamonds are sharp and clean, and the check¬ 
ering on the forend starts on one side and 
extends all the way around to the other side. 
There is nothing fancy about it, but you 
sure can feel it is there when handling the 

What else that is visible on the outside of 
this rifle is different? The ring of checkering 
on the bolt handle knob, that’s what. I am not 
sure whether it is an improvement or not, but 
it is not at all bad. No doubt it is rolled on, but 
it is well done. Anyway, on my rifle, at least, 
it is far superior to a similar checkering at¬ 
tempt on my Weatherby Vanguard rifle. 

All the other visible features seem to be the 
same as on the original pre-’64 Winchester. 
The trigger guard, hinged floorplate, floor- 
plate catch, trigger, bolt-stop, safety, bolt 
sleeve, cocking piece, bolt handle shape and 
the extractor have not been changed. There 
was no way that these things could be 
improved; they were perfect to begin with. 

However, a close look at the bolt will 
show that something on it has changed. On 
the middle section of the pre-’64 bolt there is 
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a small hump with one side of it cut off 
square, so that on opening the bolt this small 
flat surface contacts the lower edge of the 
left locking lug raceway. This feature serves 
as an anti-bind feature. It is to some extent, 
but the hump was not easily manufactured. 
This feature was eliminated on the Classic 
bolt. To see the new anti-bind arrangement, 
the bolt has to be removed. It consists of a 
groove cut into the lower edge of the right 
locking lug, and a ridge machined on the 
upper edge of the right receiver wall. The 
result is that the anti-bind system is exactly 
like that used in the post-'64 Model 70 
action, and this is described in a nearby 
chapter. The Weatherby Vanguard action 
has a similar arrangement. A feature which 
was not changed from the prc-'64 M70 to 
the Classic model is the breech system. The 
breech end of the barrel is funnel shaped— 
breeching long used in the 1903 Springfield, 
Ml7 Enfield and M54 Winchester. 

Elsewhere in this book I have commented 
several times concerning this breeching 
method. 1 have no quarrel with it. The only 
sore spot with it is the flat spot in its circum¬ 
ference needed to accommodate the hook on 
the Mauser-type extractor. The Springfields 
and the Enfield Ml 7s have the same system, 
and in the great many shots I have fired with 
these, as well as with the Winchester M54 and 
70,1 have seldom encountered any feeding 


I have also commented at length on the 
pros and cons on the so-called safety breech¬ 
ing. Years ago there was quite a controversy 
about this. The weak point of the cone breech¬ 
ing and the so called "safety” method is the 
slot cut into the barrel for the extractor hook. I 
have installed barrels using the safety breech¬ 
ing method and, frankly, I sec no great advan¬ 
tage in it. 

Like the pre-'64 M70, the Classic barrel 
and action are held in the stock by three guard 
screws, one at the back of the trigger guard, 
one in front of the hinglcd doorplate, and one 
in front of the trigger guard hidden by the 
doorplate. No bolt-action rifle I can think of 
has a better tie-down system than the Win¬ 
chester M70. On removing the barrel and 
action from my Classic stock, I was surprised 
to find a far better than average machine inlet¬ 
ting job. I also found that a bedding com¬ 
pound was used in the recoil lug area. 

The piece of walnut used to make my stock 
was hard and dense. I had expected it to be a 
piece of plain walnut, but it was well figured 
and colored. 1 am sure this rifle was not spe¬ 
cially selected for me because the rifle was 
shipped from the factory to a jobber, then 
from the jobber to my dealer and then to me. 
However, I do expect that most Classic stocks 
will have plain but good quality walnut. 

The trigger mechanism seems to be identi¬ 
cal to the one used in all earlier M70s, and a 
better trigger mechanism on a hunting rifle 


does not exist. It could hardly be made sim¬ 
pler or more direct. This trigger suited my son 
Mark at Camp Pcny when he won an impor¬ 
tant 1000-yard match using a pre-’64 M70, 
and during his four years on the Marine Corps 
rifle team. It is a mighty good trigger. My rifle 
came to me with a trigger pull of around five 
pounds, but I quickly adjusted it to about a 
three-pound pull. That is the only adjustment 
this trigger has, but it docs not need more than 
that. There are a lot of rifle shooters who do 
not agree with me on this, but there are a lot of 
shooters who can’t be satisfied with any trig¬ 
ger. They always blame their poor target 
scores and missed shots at game on a lousy 

I wish that Winchester had chosen a new 
model designation for the rifle that was to 
replace the original Model 70; that is, the rifle 
they introduced in 1964 and which will be 
known as the post-’64 Model 70. This rifle, 
with the Model 70 name, fooled some buyers, 
but those who were not fooled didn't buy it. 
Winchester should have named it something 
else right off. Now there are three Model 70s 
and this leads to confusion. What is more, 
even after the Classic was introduced Win¬ 
chester continued to market the post-'64 mod¬ 
el. 1 feel, and I believe so do many others, that 
the post-’64 model should have been dropped 
completely. Nevertheless, the new Model 70 
Classic will win out. Anyway, there are two 
true Model 70s—the pre-’64 model and the 
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Companion ot ths old, original pre-war safe¬ 
ty of the early Model 70 Winchester bolt (top) 
and the later version. 




This view of the Classic M70 bolt head 
shows: (A) Mauser-type extractor, (B) ex¬ 
tractor collar. (C) bolt face recess, (D) ejec¬ 
tor groove and (E) groove for the anti-bind 
system. This groove is at the bottom of the 
right locking lug. 


post-’93 model. They are not exactly alike, 
but enough so that the new model is a true old 
model. However, while both were and still are 
manufactured in a similar manner, the manu¬ 
facturing processes differ greatly. 

Let’s for a moment forget about the mid¬ 
dle post-’64 masquerader Model 70 and dis¬ 
cuss how the old and new actions are made. 
The manufacture of the bolt and receiver for 
both rifles starts with a solid chunk of steel. 
In the old factory, many machine operations 
were required to make these parts, requiring 
more than just a few machines to saw, mill, 
turn, drill, thread, shape and bore this hunk 
of metal into a receiver. This also required 
an operator for each of these machines, a lot 
of man hours and considerable cost. In the 
new plant with all new, modem and high- 
tech, tape-controlled automatic machines, 
these two parts are more or less completely 
finished using fewer machines, fewer opera¬ 
tors and a lot less time. It is difficult for me 
to imagine all of this modem high-tech 
goings-on, but in a modem up-to-date facto¬ 
ry I have to believe it. Of course, it is not all 
as simple as I have made it, but it sure is dif- 
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Winchester Model 70 Classic Featherweight. It has a walnut stock with satin finish, 
deep diamond-point cut-checkering; 22" cold hammer-forged chrome molybdenum 
steel barrel lor all standard calibers, 24" on magnums; jeweled bolt with a stainless 
steel claw extractor for controlled feeding; chrome molybdenum steel receiver with 
massive recoil lug; drilled and tapped for scope mounting; three-position safety. Ifs 
chambered for 270 Win., 280 Rem. and 304)6. 



Winchester Model 70 Classic Super Express. The stock is reinforced with two 
steel cross bolts. Also featured are deep-cut wrap-around checkering; forward 
sling swivel mounted on barrel for hand protection from recoil and improved 
carrying balance; adjustable open rear sight and hooded ramp front; a 1-inch 
recoil pad; drilled and tapped for scope; jeweled bolt with stainless steel claw 
extractor for controlled feeding. It's suited for African big game in two calibers. 
375 H&H Mag. (24" barrel) and 458 Win. Mag. (22" barrel). 



Winchester Model 70 Classic Super Grade. It has a selected wr 
shadow-line cheekpiece. protective satin finish, deep-cut wrap-around checkering, 
tapered forend, sling swivel studs; an extra-thick contoured rubber recoil pad; 24" 
spotter-weight barrel. The receiver and bolt are machined from chrome molybde¬ 
num steel. The rifle also has a hinged steel doorplate and stainless steel magazine 
follower, single reinforcing cross bolt and three-position safety. The Super Grade is 
offered in three powerful belted magnum calibers: 7mm Rem. Mag., 300 Win. Mag., 
338 Win. Mag., plus 270 Win. and 30-06. 


ferent from what had to be done in an old 
factory with old machines. 

On my new Model 70 Classic, the 
machines (or somebody) goofed a bit. For 
one thing, the rubber buttpad got attached a 
trifle too high, and it is something I will 
have to correct. Next, the machine did not 
trim off enough from around the end of the 
pistol grip, or a too-smal! grip cap was 
used. I will try to find a larger cap and cor¬ 
rect this. The last small complaint about my 
rifle is that the bolt handle is very stiff to lift 


and lower. I will have to investigate this, 
and perhaps it will be just a simple matter 

What with all this modem machinery, I 
suppose the stock is also shaped and finished 
this way, and the checkering is most likely 
done by the laser method. Perhaps that 
accounts for the large area of checkering. 
Anyway, it is good checkering, and the out¬ 
side of the stock is perfectly level and smooth. 
The inletting is also good. 

The Classic M70 is disassembled and 


reassembled exactly as outlined in the chapter 
on the prc-’64 M70. 

In the 1994 Winchester catalog, the follow¬ 
ing different Model 70 Classic rifles are list¬ 
ed: Model 70 Classic Custom Sharpshooter, 
Model 70 Classic Stainless, Model 70 Classic 
DBM (Detachable Box Magazine) with wood 
stock. Model 70 Classic Sporter, Model 70 
Classic SM and Model 70 Classic DBM-S 
rifle with synthetic stock. 

Three other models are shown and de¬ 
scribed nearby. 
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After MAKING the M70 rifle for 27 
years, and having made over a half-million of 
them, Winchester suddenly discontinued it in 
early 1964 and introduced a “new” M70. This 
immediately became known as the “New 
Model 70," while the one dropped became the 
“pre-’64 Model 70"—designations which M70 
fans adopted to distinguish the two. (However, 
since then still another Model 70 has been 
introduced and Winchester has designated it as 
the M70 Classic, and it will be described in 
another chapter.) Whatever the reason or rea¬ 
sons for dropping the time-tested old model, 
M70 fens were seemingly aghast that Win¬ 
chester could do such a thing. At any rate, ear¬ 
ly in 1964, and beginning with serial number 
700,000 (all M70 Winchester rifles with a seri¬ 
al number below 700,000 are the old or pre-’64 
models), the new M70 was put on the market. 

The “New Model 70" rifles were quite dif¬ 
ferent from the old. Five different models 
were initially introduced: the Standard model 
with 22" full-floating barrel in 243,270, 30- 
06 and 308; a Magnum model with 24" barrel 
in 264,300,338 and 37S H&H, all magnums; 
a Varmint model with 24" medium-heavy 
barrel in 243; a Target model with 24" heavy 
barrel in 30-06, and the African model with 
22" barrel in 458 Magnum. Introduced with 
the Standard and Magnum models was a 
stock with a Monte Carlo chcckpiece, high 
gloss finish and impressed checkering. The 
barrels were also new, that is, they were made 
by the cold-swaged or “hammer-swaged” 
process. The biggest mechanical change, 
however, was in the action, and it was these 
changes that caused M70 shooters to howl. 

The post-1964 M70 has a receiver longer 
and somewhat heavier than the old one. The 
increased length is the result of making the 
tang longer. The new receiver is not entirely 
machined—the bottom appears to be an 
investment casting, although Winchester 
describes it as being “precision forged,” with 
the forging done in dies. Beginning with the 
receiver, it is evident that many shortcuts 
were made to reduce manufacturing costs. 
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The bolt is made in three sections, brazed 
together. The bolt head, with its heavy unslot¬ 
ted dual opposed locking lugs, is brazed to the 
front end of the bolt body cylinder. A plunger- 
type ejector and its small coil spring fit into a 
hole at the edge of the bolt-face recess, 
retained there by a small cross pin. The 
extractor, a small sliding wedge fitted in a 
mortise cut into the front of the right locking 
lug, is tensioned by a small spring and 
plunger. The bolt face is deeply recessed for 
the cartridge head, and both locking lugs are 
flush with the front of the bolt. The breech 
end of the barrel, no longer coned, has a flat 
breech face, and is not recessed for the head 
of the bolt. The barrel boss, which had for¬ 
merly held the rear open sight and which the 
forend screw entered, was abandoned. 

The bolt handle has a short sleeve on its 
base that is brazed over a tumed-down portion 
of the rear of the bolt-body cylinder. Other¬ 
wise the bolt handle and pear-shaped grasping 
ball are like those on the old M70 action. 
There is no stop/guide lug on the bolt body as 
on the old M70 bolt, but the new bolt has die 
same extractor cam surface. The approaches 
to the receiver locking-lug shoulders are 
angled, forcing the bolt forward as the bolt 
handle is pushed down. 

The new bolt sleeve, bolt-sleeve lock and 
safety are essentially like those used on the 
old M70, except that the firing-pin stop screw 
has been eliminated. The end of the bolt 
sleeve is covered with a metal cap held in 
place by a cross pin. 

The new model firing pin is also different. 
It has a shorter cocking-piece and, in addition, 
it has a lip which projects rearward under the 
bolt sleeve cap. This lip, serrated and painted 
red, acts as a cocking indicator which can be 
felt and seen when the action is cocked. The 
mainspring, compressed over the firing pin, is 
held in place by a washer and U-shaped retain¬ 
er collar which lies in a groove in the firing pin. 

The bolt-stop is the same type as before 
except that it is tensioned by a wire spring 
held on the headed trigger pin, instead of the 


spring-and-plunger arrangement used before. 
Five different lengths of bolt-stops are made 
for the different cartridge lengths this action 
can handle. These are the H&H Magnum, 30- 
06 and short magnum, 308, 22-2S0 and 222 
lengths. 

The trigger mechanism of the new M70 is 
the same as on the old model, except that the 
curved trigger finger-piece is about double the 
width of the old trigger. 

No changes were made in the magazine, 
floorplatc and trigger guard arrangement 
except that the guard, floorplate and hinge 
plate are made of an aluminum alloy. Made of 
some lightweight metal, the follower is rivet¬ 
ed to the follower spring in the new M70. The 
same three guard screws are used to hold the 
action to the stock. 

What does this all add up to? The main 
changes made are these: the method of 
breeching, with the flat end of the bolt head 
nearly contacting the flat breech face of the 
barrel; eliminating the long Mauser-type 
extractor and its collar, using instead a small 
and easily-made sliding extractor fitted in the 
bolt head; eliminating the flat pivot-type ejec¬ 
tor, substituting a plunger-type in the bolt 
head; having a deeply-recessed bolt face so 
that the cartridge head is fully encircled and 
supported by a ring of steel; providing a cap 
for the bolt sleeve to cover the cocking cam 
head, and providing a cocking indicator. 

When the new M70 rifles began appear on 
the market, virtually everyone familiar with 
the old M70 expressed disappointment. The 
new rifle was criticized no end, often by those 
who had not even seen it. As for me, I waited 
awhile before making any evaluation of it, but 
on the whole I thought the new breeching sys¬ 
tem was an improvement over the old, and 1 
could see nothing at all wrong with the new 
ejector, bolt-sleeve cap and hammer-forged 


(Above) Right-side view of a post-'64 Mod¬ 
el 70 Winchester. 
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barrel. I also thought the extractor was ade¬ 
quate. It did not matter to me that the bolt was 
made in three pieces and brazed together. Of 
course, no one liked the aluminum alloy trig¬ 
ger guard and doorplate, and riveting the fol¬ 
lower to the follower spring didn’t help 
matters. I also heard complaints that the action 
was rough, that the bolt was sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to operate and had a tendency to bind, and 
that feeding was not always positive. 

The 1968 M70 

No doubt the Winchester people heard of 
all these complaints and more, for some deal¬ 
ers—and gun writers—were very outspoken 
in their dislike of the so-called “new” M70. 
Winchester then set about making some of the 
needed changes and improvements. This they 
did when they introduced another "new" 
Model 70 Winchester early in 1968. Begin¬ 
ning at serial number 866,000, the following 
new features and improvements were made: 

1) An “anti-bind” feature positively pre¬ 
vents bolt binding, making rapid operation of 
the bolt much surer and easier. This was done 
by adding metal under the right locking lug 
and cutting a narrow groove through it to sep¬ 
arate it from the lug, then making a rib in the 
right side of the receiver for the anti-bind 
groove to slide over. This rib extends from 
the rear of the bridge forward to the inside of 
the receiver ring, ending at the locking shoul¬ 
der edge. This rib is also the right cartridge- 
guide lip of the magazine well. When the bolt 
handle is raised, this anti-bind groove in the 
bolt head is aligned with the anti-bind rib, 
engaging it the moment the bolt is drawn 
back; it stays engaged the full bolt-travel dis¬ 
tance. The anti-bind feature holds the bolt in 
line with the receiver regardless of the ten¬ 


sion or pressure put on the bolt handle, so that 
the bolt will not bind or stick during opera¬ 
tion. It’s a very effective feature, the bolt 
being noticeably easier to operate than the 
bolt in any earlier M70 Winchester. Inciden¬ 
tally, the anti-bind bolt won’t fit earlier M70 

2) The doorplate is made of steel and fin¬ 
ished in black-chrome plate, but the guard and 
the floorplatc hinge plate are still made of a 
lightweight alloy, black anodized. 

3) The follower, made of stainless steel and 
polished, has short lips underneath for attach¬ 
ment to the follower spring in the customary 
manner. This follower listed at $7.85 in the 
1969 Winchester parts catalog; with the new 
follower spring, it can be installed in the Post- 
’64 M70 to replace the riveted follower/ fol¬ 
lower-spring unit. 

About the only other noticeable change 
made in the 1968 M70 action is that the 
receiver is polished, as opposed to the sand¬ 
blast matte finish on previous models. 

In 1969 Winchester added a new M70 
chambering, the very popular 222 Remington. 
This was the first time Winchester had cham¬ 
bered any rifle for this cartridge since its intro¬ 
duction by Remington in 1950. 

Evaluation 

That Winchester decided to go back to the 
steel flootplate was good news; the finish will 
last longer, and it can be engraved to last. The 
new stainless steel follower is also an improve¬ 
ment, and it should eliminate any feeding prob¬ 
lems. However, the most significant and 
noticeable improvement is the “anti-bind" fea¬ 
ture. On receiving my first 1968 Model 70,1 
saw immediately that the bolt could be more 
easily operated than either previous 70s. There 


is no tendency for the bolt to bind or stick on 
opening or closing, regardless of how the bolt 
is operated, twisted or pressured. 

Model 70 Barreled Actions 

To the best of my knowledge, Winchester 
never made separate M70 actions available, 
even to qualified gunsmiths. In 1965, howev¬ 
er, they did make M70 barreled actions avail¬ 
able to anyone. This assembly, completely 
finished (but without barrel sights) and ready 
to put into a stock, was made in the same bar¬ 
rel lengths, styles and calibets as was offered 
on their post-’64 M70 rifles. This included the 
standard sportcr barreled action in calibers 22- 
250, 222 Remington, 225 Winchester, 243, 
270, 30-06 and 308; magnum-calibcrcd bar¬ 
reled actions in 264,7mm Rem., 300 and 338; 
varmint-barreled actions in 222 Rem., 22- 
250,225 Winchester and 243; target-barreled 
actions in 308 and 30-06 calibers. In 1968 the 
action of the barreled-action assembly includ¬ 
ed the same changes made in the rifles. 

Markings 

Receivers and barrels of the 1964 and 1968 
M70 Winchesters are marked quite similarly 
to the pre-’64 models. 


Model 70 Winchesters with a serial num¬ 
ber below 700,000 are the “old” model, the 
pre-’64 version with the long Mauser-type 
extractor. I have no information as to just how 
many of these rifles were made, or at what 
number the serial number was started, or at 
what number manufacture ended, but manu¬ 
facture was stopped before the 700,000 num¬ 
ber was reached. 

The post-’64 M70 rifles are all numbered 
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Top view of the opened post-'64 Model 70 Win¬ 
chester action. This one, chambered for the 22-250 
cartridge, shows the short follower and the top of 
the front magazine spacer. 


between 700,000 and 866,000, but again I 
have no information as to how many were 
made, or at what number their manufacture 

Model 70 rifles with a number above 
866,000, and with the letter G preceding the 
serial number, are the 1968 version with the 
anti-bind feature, black-chrome doorplate and 
stainless steel follower. 

Takedown and Assembly 
(Post’64) 

The instructions previously given for the 
take-down and assembly of the pre-'64 M70 
applies to the post-’64 models except for the 
following: to remove the extractor, the extrac¬ 
tor plunger is depressed with a pointed tool 
and the extractor slid out of its mortise; the 
ejector is removed by driving out the ejector 
pin from top to bottom. In removing the 
extractor and ejector, take care to prevent their 


plungers and springs from flying out and 

To remove the mainspring, it must be 
compressed slightly so that the retainer can 
be removed. Again, great care should be 
taken in doing this, as the mainspring is 
powerful. To remove the firing pin from the 
bolt sleeve after the mainspring is removed, 
drive out the bolt sleeve cap pin and pull off 
the bolt-sleeve cap. Reassemble in reverse 

Model 70 Trigger Adlustniem 

This information applies to all M70s. To 
make any adjustments, the barrel and action 
must be removed from the stock. Only two 
trigger adjustments can be made readily: 
weight of pull and over-travel. The tools 
needed arc a small screwdriver to turn the 
stop screw, and two small open-end wrench¬ 
es to loosen, turn and tighten the jam nuts. 


The illustration shows the main parts of the 
M70 trigger mechanism. Weight of pull is 
adjusted by first loosening the upper and low¬ 
er jam nuts; now turn them clockwise to 
increase the spring tension and weight of pull, 
and vice versa. As sent from the factory the 
jam nuts are set for about a 4.5-pound let-off, 
which is adequately light for a hunting rifle. 
Many shooters prefer a lighter pull, and one 
about as light as 3 pounds can be had. If a 
lighter pull is wanted, it may be necessary to 
grind off from one-half to one coil of the trig¬ 
ger spring. After the weight-of-pull adjust¬ 
ment has been made, the two jam nuts must 
be tightened together to lock them in place. In 
any event, if an adjustment has been made to 
get a lighter pull, the action should be tested to 
make sure that there is enough trigger-spring 
tension to insure that the trigger will not slip 
off the sear when the bolt is slammed home. 
Test this by closing the bolt very smartly sev- 



Top view of the rear of the post-’64 Model 70 Winchester action, 
showing: (A) cocking indicator (colored red), (B) bolt-sleeve cap, (C) 
safety, (D) bolt-stop release button. 
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The bolt heads of three different M70 Winchesters. On the left is the pre-'64 M70 bolt head show¬ 
ing the well-beveled extractor hook and ejector slot. The M54 bolt head is the same. In the center 
is the post-’64 bolt head of M70s serial numbered between 700,000 and 866,000. Note the sliding 
extractor built into the right locking lug (shown on the left in this photo) and the plunger-type ejec¬ 
tor. On the right is the late model post-'64 bolt head of the M70 Winchester, serial numbered over 
866,000, showing the anti-bind feature—a groove under the right locking lug. 


eral times on an empty chamber, and if the 
sear fails to hold (allowing the firing pin to 
fall), then the trigger pull adjustment is too 
light. 

The other trigger adjustment readily made 
is the over-travel. Do this by loosening the 
stop-screw lock nut and turning the stop 
screw in or out as required. It should be 
adjusted (and it is usually so set at the factory) 
so that the trigger stops the moment the sear 
breaks from the trigger. This is best done as 
follows: loosen the lock nut and, with the 
action cocked, turn in the stop screw about 
one complete turn, or far enough so that on 
pulling the trigger the sear will not be 
released. Now with the action still cocked, 
and while pulling back on the trigger, slowly 
mm the stop screw out (counterclockwise) 
until the sear is released. Now turn the stop 
screw out at least 'Artum further so there is 
sufficient clearance between the sear and trig¬ 
ger, after the sear is released, to prevent the 
sear from hanging up. After the adjustment is 
made, the lock nut must be tightened to pre¬ 
vent the stop screw from turning. 

There is no adjustment for initial trigger 
take-up or "creep.” If there is creep or rough¬ 
ness in the let-off, the pull can be made 
smooth by carefully honing the trigger-to-sear 
contact surfaces with a fine hard Arkansas 
stone. The honing must be done very careful¬ 
ly so that the breaking edges are left sharp, the 
surfaces left flat and without changing the 
angle of either surface. Trigger travel can be 
reduced by cutting the sear notch to reduce its 
depth, but you ought to have an extra trigger 
on hand before doing so—it is awfully easy to 
overdo it and leave the notch so shallow that 
the trigger might not hold the sear if the bolt is 
slammed home. Again, if any honing is done 


on the sear surfaces, or if the trigger sear 
notch is cut down, the rapid bolt closing test 
should be repeated. 

M870 and 770 Wfochesters 

Winchester introduced a lower-priced ver¬ 
sion of the post-’64 M70 in 1966, calling it 
the Model 670. Offered in standard sporter, 
magnum and carbine styles in calibers 225, 
243,270,264 Magnum, 30-06 and 300 Mag¬ 
num, it had a hardwood stock stained to look 
like walnut. The main difference between the 
670 and the 70 is in the action: 1) the sheet- 


metal box magazine, which has a bottom, fits 
into a recess cut into the stock from the top. 
The box is thus entirely concealed within the 
stock, and no floorplate is used. The magazine 
can only be emptied by running the cartridges 
through the action. The follower is riveted to 
the follower spring. 2) A sliding safety is 
used, the safety button located on the right 
side of the receiver tang. When pulled back, a 
lever attached to the safety, and pivoted on the 
receiver, locks only the trigger so it cannot be 
pulled. 3) No separate bolt lock is used. The 
bolt sleeve is prevented from turning when 
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In the above illustration, the rifle has a live shell in the chamber, ready to lire. When trigger is pulled, the sear 
releases the firing pin which protredes through (ace of bolt and hits primer—exploding the cartridge in chamber. 
Action can then be opened by lifting and pulling back on bolt handle. Lifting motion cocks the firing pin, and with 
a camming motion frees the fired case from the chamber. Extractor pulls out fired case, ejecting it sideways. 
Near end of backward stroke, bolt uncovers fresh cartridge pushed up by spring-loaded magazine follower. On 
forward stroke the bolt pushes a fresh cartridge off the follower into the chamber, and when the bolt is turned 
downward to engage the locking lugs, the rifle is again ready to fire. 


the bolt is open by the cocking-piccc cam 
resting in a shallow notch in the rear of the 
bolt body, as in the M93 and M95 Mauser 
actions. No bolt-sleeve cap is used, the end of 
the cocking piece projecting through the rear 
of the bolt sleeve. A red-colored ring on the 
rear of the cocking piece shows when the 
action is cocked. 

In virtually all other respects the M670 
action is just like the post-’64 M70 action, 
including trigger, boll, extractor, ejector, bolt- 
stop and receiver. The receiver is tapped for a 
receiver sight and top scope mount bases. The 
serial numbers, stamped on the receiver ring, 
began with number 100,000. This is a good 
action. In 1971 the Model 670 was offered 
only in 243 and 30-06. 


between the M70 and the M670, it’s a sort of 
cross between the two. It has a walnut stock 
and a bolt like the M70, with the enclosed bolt 
sleeve, 3-position bolt-sleeve safety and anti¬ 
bind device. The trigger is also a copy of the 
M70. The rest of the rifle is like the M670. 
The action is a good one. The M770 was 
available in calibers 222, 22-250, 243, 270, 
308, 30-06; and 264, 7mm or 300 Magnum. 
Separate 670 and 770 actions were not avail¬ 
able, nor were barreled actions. 

The Winchester Company's New Name 

To leant what happened and to read about 
the reintroduction of the true Model 70 action 
which Winchester once made, read the chap¬ 
ter on the Model 70 Classic. 


The sale of Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company of New Haven, Connecticut, was 
announced in 1981. With it came the news 
that the name was changed to U.S. Repeating 
Arms Company. The name Winchester will 
continue to be used on the firearms that the 
new company will manufacture. 

Other M70 "New" Models 

Some new models of rifles have been 
added, and some have been added and subse¬ 
quently discontinued. 

Following is a listing of some of the rifles 
that Winchester produced on the Post-’64 
M70 action: 

M70 XTR Spoiler—Walnut stock with 
raised comb, cheekpiece, cut checkering, rub- 
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1 Barrel with Receiver Assembly 


t Ejector Spring 
J Extractor Plunger 


15 Firing Pin 

16 Firing Pin Spring 

17 Firing Pin Spring Retainer 

18 Firing Pin Spring Washer 

19 Firing Pin Stop Screw 

20 Forearm Screw Eye 

21 Forearm Screw Eye Escutcheon 

“ *"-°—iw Eye Washer 


24 Magazine Cover Complete 

25 Magazine Cover Catch 

26 Magazine Cover Catch Pin 

27 Magazine Cover Catch Spring 

28 Magazine Spring 

29 Pistol Grip Cap 

30 Pistol Grip Cap Screw 

31 Quick Detachable Swivels 

32 Recoil Pad 

33 Recoil Pad Screws 

34 Safety 

35 Safety Pin 

36 Safety Plunger 

37 Safety Plunger Spring 


42 Front Sight Cover 

43 Front Sight Ramp 

" Front Sight Ramp Screw, Short 


47 Rear Sight Base Screw 

48 Rear Sight Blade 

49 Rear Sight Blade Holder 

Assembly 

50 Rear Sight Blade Nut 

51 Rear Sight Blade Screw 

52 Rear Sight Blade Spring 

53 Rear Sight Windage Screw 

54 Stock Complete 

55 Stock Swivel Stud 

56 Telescope Sight Base Plug 

Screws 

58 Trigger Guard 

59 Trigger Guard Screw, Front 

60 Trigger Guard Screw, Rear 

61 Trigger Pin 

62 Trigger Spring 

63 Trigger Stop Screw 

64 Trigger Stop Screw Nuts 
" Cover Hinge Plate Screw 

te Follower 


66 Magazine K 
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ber buttpad and satin finish. 22" barrel fitted 
with a hooded bead front sight on a ramp and 
a folding leaf rear sight, weight 7.75 pounds, 
sling swivel studs, and in calibers 270 and 
30-06. 

M70 XTR Magnum Sporter —Same as 
above except in calibers 264 Magnum, 7mm 
Magnum, 300 Magnum and 338 Magnum. 
M70 XTR Varmint Sporter —Same as 
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in calibers 222,22-250,243 only. This model 
replaces the former M70 Varmint rifle which 
has a medium-heavy barrel. 

M70 XTR Featherweight —Classic-styled 
walnut stock with slim schnabled forend, rub¬ 
ber buttpad, detachable sling swivels, cut 
checkering and satin finish, 22" lightweight 
barrel with open sight optional, weight 6.75 
pounds, and in calibers 243, 257 Roberts, 
7x57mm, 270,308 and 30-06. 

M70 XTR Super Express Magnum— 


Magnum rifle. 

Calibers 375 H&H Magnum with 24" barrel, 
and 458 Magnum with 22" barrel, hooded 
ramp front and open rear sights, sling swivel 
on barrel, walnut stock with raised comb and 
cheekpiece, rubber buttpad, weight 8.75 

M70 Westerner— Same as M70 XTR 
Sporter except does not have XTR finish or 
checkering, with 22" barrel and open sights in 
calibers 243, 270 and 30-06, and with 24" 
barrel in calibers 7mm Magnum and 300 
Magnum. 



















Parti 

Winchester offered their first high- 
power bolt-action rifles in 1925 with the intro¬ 
duction of the Model 54. The action of this 
rifle was entirely new for Winchester, for they 
had never before built anything like it—the 
closest things to it they had ever made were 
the Pattern 14 and Model 1917 Enfield 
actions. Rather than being an entirely new 
action design, the bolt and receiver of the 
M54 had features copied from the M98 
Mauser and 1903 Springfield actions, though 
the magazine, trigger, and a few other things 
were new. Some new and improved design 
features were also added later on. 

Before the M54 was discontinued in 1936 
(after about 50,145 had been made), with the 
introduction of the Model 70 Winchester, sev¬ 
eral different styles of rifles were made on the 
M54 action. 

There was the standard spotting rifle with 
24" barrel, weight about 7.75 pounds. It had! 


Springfield, and the right side notched for the 
extractor hook. The top of the receiver ring is 
round, its bottom flat, and a large integral recoil 
lug is on the forward edge. This lug, 1.175" wide 
by .435" deep, has more than ample area to 
transfer the recoil adequately to the stock with¬ 
out set-back of the receiver. 

The bottom center of the receiver is cut 
away for the magazine opening. Integral car¬ 
tridge guide-lips are left in each side of the 
well to hold and direct cartridges from the 


man-style sporter stock, complete with a Schn¬ 
abel forend tip but without the cheekpicce. 
There was also a carbine model with 2(3" bar¬ 
rel. Around 1932 some changes were made in 
the action, and a fuller stock was introduced, 
called the NRA Model, along 
ibers and styles. ~ ' 

and the carbine, there was also a Super Grade 
added, plus a Sniper’s Model, National Match 
Model and a Target Model. The following 
chamberings were offered in the M54 rifles 
(though not in all models): 22 Hornet (added in 
1933), 220 Swift in 1935,250-3000 in 1931, 
257 Roberts in 1936, 7mm Mauser in 1930, 
30-30 in 1928,30-06 7.65mm Mauser in 1930, 
and the 9mm Mauser in 1936. The M54 was 
chambered originally in 30-06 and 270. 

The Action 

The one-piece receiver was made firm a sol¬ 
id block of high tensile strength steel, carefully 
and precisely machined and properly heat treat¬ 
ed to assure maximum strength and safety. The 
barrel is securely threaded (right-hand V-type 
threads) into the front of the receiver. The free of 
the barrel is funneled like that of the 1903 


is left on the bottom of the receiver to form a 
receptacle for the magazine box. This extra 
metal strengthens the center of the receiver, 
making it very rigid. 

The unslottcd receiver bridge is about 1.5" 
long, has the same side contour as the receiv¬ 
er ring, but is slightly flattened on top, with a 
shallow matted groove cut lengthwise in it. 
Between the bridge and the ring, the left wall 
lies about V*" below the height of the receiver 
ring; the right wall is cut down to the level of 
the right locking lug raceway, thus offering an 
ample receiver opening for loading and ejec¬ 
tion. Yet plenty of metal is left in the walls to 
keep the receiver strong. The bored-out 
receiver ends in a rounded tang much like that 
of the 1903 Springfield receiver. 

The bolt is of one-piece construction, its sol¬ 
id dual opposed locking lugs on the forward 
end engaging behind shoulders milled inside 
the ring. The bolt head is partially recessed for 
the cartridge rim, the recess cut away at the bot¬ 
tom to allow a cartridge to slip under the 
or hook as " ’ " ’ 


This feature prevents double loading. 

The integral bolt handle is at the extreme 
rear of the bolt body. The square base of the 
handle projects straight out to the right. The 
square-to-round tapered bolt handle stem, 
bent down and swept back, has a pear-shaped 
grasping knob. A notch is cut into the receiv¬ 
er tang, into which the lower part of the bolt 
handle base fits. This provides the third or 
safety lug for the bolt. 

A cam lug on the rear of the bolt, extending 

to the left of the bolt handle base, matches a (Above) Early Model 54 Winchester rifle. 


cam surface milled in the left of the receiver 

er to die extractor when the bolt handle is raised 

On the top center of the bolt body there is a 
flat-sided lug or projection. When the bolt 
handle is raised to open the action, the flat 
side of this lug contacts the bottom edge of 
the left locking lug raceway. This lug not only 
acts to stop the opening rotational movement 
of the bolt, but also serves as a bolt guide 
when the bolt is operated. 

The non-rotating extractor, of Mauser type, 
is attached to the bolt with a collar. It has a lip 
which engages in a groove cut into the bolt 
head, this preventing longitudinal movement 
on the bolt. The extractor hook is quite heavy, 
and its forward face is well-beveled so it can 
easily snap over the rim of a cartridge placed 
in the chamber ahead of it. 

The bolt sleeve threads into the rear of the 
bolt body, and the threads are square. A small 
spring and plunger, fitted into the left front 
edge of the bolt sleeve, lock the bolt sleeve to 
the bolt to prevent the firing mechanism from 
turning when the bolt is opened. A small cross 
pin retains the lock plunger in place. This 
bolt-sleeve lock system is copied from the 
1903 Springfield action. 

The wing safety, of common Mauser type, 
fits into the top of the bolt sleeve. The wing 
engages a ridge on the bolt sleeve, with a 
notch cut into the top of the ridge so the safe¬ 
ty can be removed after the striker is removed. 
The stem of the safety, on which the safety 
rotates, extends forwatd out of the bolt sleeve 
to engage a notch cut into the rear of the bolt 
body when it is to the right, and in the Safe or 
On position when swung to the left. The strik¬ 
er only is locked when the safety is straight 
up, while both striker and bolt are locked 
when the safety is in the On position. On 
“improved” 54s a small spring and plunger in 
the bolt sleeve engage the safety, and the wing 
of the safety is marked Fire on one side and 
Safe on the other. 
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The bolt is drilled from the rear to accept 
the one-piece firing pin and coil mainspring. 
The cocking cam is permanently attached to 
the rear end of the firing pin. The firing pin 
extends through the bolt sleeve, and the main¬ 
spring is compressed over it between the bolt 
sleeve and a sleeve which locks in a groove 
on the front of the firing pin rod. The cocking 
cam extends into a notch in the rear of the bolt 
and, on raising the bolt handle, the firing pin 
is drawn back, to cock the action. On early 
54s, the striker travel is about '/ 2 -inch. In 1932 
a “speed-lock" was introduced, cutting this 
distance about in half. While the M54 was 
being made, and for a few years afterward, or 
for as long as parts were available, the early 
slow-lock could be converted to the speed- 
lock by replacing the following parts in the 
early action: sear, firing pin, bolt, mainspring 
and trigger. The late model also had a firing- 
pin stop screw in the bolt sleeve. 

The sear, which also serves as the bolt-stop, 
is positioned in a recess under the rear of the 
receiver; it is held in place, and pivots on, a pin 
through the walls of this recess. The sear/bolt 
stop lug on the rear of the scar projects upward 
through a hole in the receiver to engage the 
cocking cam and bolt. Upward tension is sup¬ 
plied by a small sear spring between the receiv¬ 
er and the front of the sear. The trigger, hinged 
to the sear on a pin, has a double-stage let-off. 
The part of the sear which projects into the bolt 
well in the receiver engages the cocking cam 
when the action is opened and closed. Pulling 
the trigger pulls the sear down to release the 
striker. A flat and slightly inclined cut in the 
bottom of the bolt body, starting near its rear 
end, deepens toward the front of the bolt, 
where it ends in a hole in the bolt As the bolt is 
pulled back, it slides over the projection on the 
sear, and the bolt is stopped when this projec¬ 
tion contacts the edge of this hole. This inclined 
surface and hole arc positioned at different 
spots under the bolt according to the length of 
the cartridge the action is made for, limiting the 
bolt travel to no longer than needed. On the 
bolt made for such long cartridges as the 30-06 
and 270, the “stop” hole is near the front half of 


the bolt, while for the 22 Hornet it is closer to 
the rear of the bolt. In any case, pulling the trig¬ 
ger back as far as it will go pulls the sear down 
so the bolt can be removed from the action. 

The ejector, a flat piece of metal fitted in a 
narrow slot cut through the bottom right side 
of the bridge, is held in place by, and pivots 
on, a pin, its tension provided by a small coil 
spring. On opening the bolt, the end of the 
ejector moves into a groove cut into the head 
of the bolt, ejecting the cartridges or empty 
cases upward to the right. 

The M54 bolt has a single small gas-vent 
hole drilled into it at the firing pin tip junction. 
When the bolt is locked closed, this hole 
would direct any gases escaping through it 
into the left locking lug raceway. If more gas¬ 
es entered the bolt body through the firing pin 
hole than could be handled by this small hole, 
the bolt-stop hole would vent this gas, also 
into the left raceway. No gas-escape holes 
were made in the sides of the receiver ring. 
The bolt sleeve was not flanged enough to 
deflect any gases rushing rearward down the 
left raceway, but it scaled this raceway well 
enough so the gases would be vented out of 
the thumb notch cut into the top raceway wall, 
just ahead of the bridge. 

The M54 magazine box was of heavy 
sheet metal, bent into a rough rectangle to fit 
the magazine opening in the bottom of the 
receiver. Magazine boxes for edges shorter 
than the 30-06 and 270 were blocked off with 


a vertical sheet-metal spacer crimped in place 
in the rear of the box. These spacers varied in 
size according to the cartridges used. Maga¬ 
zines made for the 220 Swift and 30-30 car¬ 
tridges had slanted spacers at tear and front, 
these to prevent the cartridge rims from over¬ 
lapping. 

The steel followers were made with a ridge 
on the top left to stagger the cartridges. Differ¬ 
ent lengths of followers were used for the dif¬ 
ferent magazines. The W-shapcd follower 
spring was held in mortises in the bottom of 
the follower and in the top of the trigger guard, 
which formed the magazine cover. Different 
sizes of follower springs were also made. 

The trigger guard, formed from heavy 
sheet metal, is combined with the magazine 
cover or floorplate. A separate plate is inlet- 
ted into the bottom of the stock, through 
which the trigger projects, with the guard par¬ 
tially inlettcd into the stock over this plate and 
magazine box. Three screws, running through 
holes in the trigger guard and stock, and 
threaded into the receiver, hold the barrel and 
action securely in the stock. 

The 22 Hornet chambering was offered first 
in the M54 in 1933. Considerable changes had 
to be made so this big bolt action could handle 
the little Hornet. A special small magazine 
box, designed to fit inside the regular box, held 
5 cartridges in a staggered column. It had a lip 
or feed chute, extending well forward, which 
guided the small cartridge into the chamber. 
The follower spring of the non-dctachablc 
Hornet magazine was made of spring wire, the 
follower of sheet metal. Loading was done 
from the top. The head of the 22 Hornet bolt is 
tapered to fit the funnel in the barrel. A small 
spring-activated lever, pivoted in a slot in the 
bottom of the bolt head, pushed the cartridges 
out of the magazine. The ejectors for Hornet 
rifles were riveted to the side of the outside 
magazine box but otherwise functioned just 
like the regular ejector. 

Good and Poor Features 

After the M54 rifle had been on the market 
a few years, the general consensus of both 
experts and shooters was favorable on practi- 
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cally every count. Some corrections and 
changes were made, along with new styles, so 
that by 1932 it was considered a very-well- 
made and reliable rifle. Total production of a 
little over 50,000 units in the 11 years it was 
on the market indicate that it was not an over¬ 
ly popular rifle, but it must be remembered 
that there was a depression during much of 
this time. The M54 was a good “trial" rifle for 
Winchester, and by the mid-1930s they knew 
exactly what shooters wanted when they were 
ready to drop the M54 for a new model. 

Here are some of the outstanding good fea¬ 
tures of the M54 Winchester action. It was a 
very strong action, its receiver and bolt made 
of the best steel available and properly heat 
treated; the breeching system was good; the 
bolt locking lugs are large and neither one was 
slotted; the bridge was long enough to guide 
and support the bolt during operation of the 
action. No one could ask for a better extractor, 
and the ejector system proved very good. 
Design and construction of the firing pin, bolt 
sleeve and bolt-sleeve lock and magazine were 
also very good. These good features, however, 
did not make up for many poor ones. 

The poor features were: the contour of the 
bolt handle was so high it interfered with 
mounting a scope low over the receiver; the 
same was true of the safety, which was not con¬ 
venient to operate either—even if the scope 
were mounted high enough to clear it; the bolt- 
stop system was far from good; too much strain 
was put on the sear if the bolt was operated with 
any force. Being combined with the scar also 
limited the trigger to the conventional military- 
type double pull. Lastly, the sheet-metal trigger 
guard did not belong on a modem rifle. I could 


elaborate on these faults, but I suggest you read 
Part II of this chapter and leant what Winches¬ 
ter did to correct them in the Model 70 action. 

Gunsmlthtng theM54 

Model 54 owners almost immediately, in 
many cases, began sending them to custom 
gunsmiths for rebuilding or restocking. Griffin 
& Howe got their share, a firm that really knew 
what to do to make them into those superb 
sporting arms and which made the name G&H 
so well known. Their specialty was restocking, 
and their classic stock on this rifle did great 
things for it. Winchester more or less copied 
the Griffin & Howe classic stock for the Super 
Grade 54 and, later on, for the Super Grade 70. 
If the owner wanted a scope on his M54, G&H 
would alter or install a new low safety, alter the 
bolt handle to a lower profile, and tap the 
receiver for their fine double-lever side mount. 

Buehler still makes a low scope safety for 
the old 54 Winchester. Nothing much can be 
done with the original trigger to modify it. No 
one makes a milled steel trigger guard for this 
action, with or without a hinged floorplate. 
Although I’ve never done it, in restocking the 
M54 the M70 trigger guard and hinged floor- 
plate can be used. This would require drilling 
and tapping a hole for the front guard screw 
in the bottom flat of the receiver ring. 

The M54 in 30-30 caliber was not very 
popular, so not many were made. It was soon 
discovered that these 30-30 rifles were suit¬ 
able for rechambering to the 30-40 Krag car¬ 
tridge, and no doubt a lot of these rifles were 
so rechambered. About the same time, a num¬ 
ber of wildcat cartridges based on the rimmed 
219 Zipper, 30-30 and 30-40 cases became 


popular, and the 30-30 M54 action was used 
for building rifles for these. 

Many M54 rifles in 22 Hornet caliber were 
also rcchambered to the 22 K-Homet, or con¬ 
verted to handle the 22 R-2 Lovell cartridge, 
which were extremely popular among wild- 
caners in the 1930s. Griffin & Howe was one 
of the first shops to specialize in the conver¬ 
sion to the Lovell cartridge and, later on, to 
the 222 Remington cartridge. Properly done, 
these conversions worked out well. 

Markings 

The M54 Winchester serial number is 
stamped on the right side of the receiver ring. A 
letter at the end of the serial number indicates a 
minor change in the mechanism. 

The Winchester trademark is stamped on 
the left receiver wall, thus; 

WINCHESTER 

—TRADEMARK— 

The Winchester firm name and address, 
model designation and caliber arc stamped on 
the barrel. The Winchester proof mark ( p w 
within an oval) is stamped on the breech end 
of the barrel and on the receiver ring. The year 
of manufacture is often stamped under the 
barrel, such 34 indicating 1934. 

Comments 

M54 rifles in original and very good condi¬ 
tion are becoming prized collector items. This 
is especially true for models other than the 
standard grade sporter, and for any of them in 
calibers other than 30-06 and 270. Because of 
this, the owner of one of these rifles should 
take this fact into consideration before altering 
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it in any way, since any changes may affect its 
future value. Those rifles already altered in 
some way generally have little collector's val¬ 
ue. M54 pans are no longer factory available, 
so those rifles already altered cannot be readi¬ 
ly restored to original condition. Even if you 
are willing to pay the price of a new M70 for 
an MS4, locating one is going to be difficult 
since there just don’t seem to be many around 
for sale. Separate M54 actions were never 
commercially available. 

Operation 

To load: place the safety in the intermediate 
(up) or Off (left) position; raise the bolt handle 
and pull the bolt back as far as it will go; place 
a single cartridge, bullet point forward, in the 
magazine opening and press it into the maga¬ 
zine with the thumb. Load additional car¬ 
tridges in the same manner until the magazine 
is full. If desired, a cartridge can now be 
dropped into the chamber, press down the car¬ 
tridges in the magazine so the bolt can be 
pushed forward over them; close the bolt flilly 
and turn the bolt handle down as far as it will 
go to lock the cartridge in the chamber. With 


the safety swung to the left, the rifle is ready 
to be fired by pulling the trigger. If the rifle is 
to be carried loaded, swing the safety to the 
right, or Safe position, which locks the striker 
and bolt. After firing, raise the bolt handle and 
pull the bolt back smartly to extract and eject 
the empty cartridge case. Push the bolt for¬ 
ward to move the topmost cartridge in the 
magazine into the chamber and, on lowering 
the bolt handle, the rifle is ready to be fired 
again. To unload, place the safety in the inter¬ 
mediate (up) position and move the bolt fully 
forward and back, until all the cartridges have 
been ejected from the action. 

Takedown and Assembly 

First, make sure magazine and chamber arc 
empty. To remove the bolt, place the safety in 
the intermediate position, raise the bolt handle 
and pull it back while holding the trigger back 
as far as it will go; the bolt can now be 
removed. Remove the firing mechanism by 
depressing the bolt-sleeve lock on its left, and 
turning the bolt sleeve counterclockwise out 

nism, remove the firing-pin stop screw from 


the bolt sleeve, place the firing-pin tip on a 
hardwood surface and, with a firm grasp on 
the bolt sleeve, push the bolt sleeve down so 
the safety can be swung to the right to allow 
the firing pin to move forward. Now grasp the 
firing-pin sleeve, pull it back so it can be 
rotated and released from the firing pin. The 
firing pin can now be pulled from the bolt 
sleeve. Swing the safety up and it can be 
removed. Drive out the very small bolt-sleeve 
lock pin to remove the bolt-sleeve lock and 
spring. Reassemble in reverse order. 

Turn out and remove the three trigger guard 
screws and the guard (with follower spring and 
follower attached), and the barreled action can 
be lifted from the stock. Slip the follower off the 
follower spring and the spring off the guard. In 
reassembling, the narrow end of the spring goes 
into the follower. Push the magazine box up¬ 
ward out of the stock. Drive out the sear pin and 
remove the sear, sear spring and trigger. Drive 
out the ejector pin to remove the ejector and 
ejector spring. Reassemble in reverse order. The 
barrel, threaded very tightly into the receiver, 
should not be removed unless the proper tools 
are available (barrel vise and action wrench). 
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Part II 

Pre-'B4 Model 70 Winchester 

BY THE EARLY 1930s, Winchester had 
begun quietly to develop a new and improved 
successor to the M54 action, but retaining the 
best features of the 54. New design features 
would eliminate the faulty and undesirable 
aspects. By 1934, Winchester's designers had 
the new action worked out and ready for man¬ 
ufacture. Because of the Depression, perhaps, 
they decided to postpone its introduction until 
late 1936—although Winchester generally 
gave 1937 as the date of introduction. The 
new rifle was called the Model 70. As almost 
every high-power rifle shooter knows, the 
M70 was an instant success. In time it became 
known as the "Rifleman’s Rifle.” This vety 
apt title reflects what most shooters and 
experts thought about it. 

In 1964, some basic changes were made, 
and from that time on all Model 70s made 
between 1936-1964 are known as “old 
M70s,” and are generally referred to as pre- 
'64 70s. The M70 rifles and actions discussed 
in this part are those made before 1964. 

Like the M54, the M70 was made in a 
number of styles and calibers, though not all 
of the various styles were chambered for all 
the cartridges in the following list: 22 Hornet, 
225(1964),220 Swift, 243 (introduced 1955), 
250-3000 Savage, 257 Roberts, 264 Magnum 
(1959), 270, 7mm Mauser, 300 Savage, 30- 
06,308 (7.62mm NATO) in 1952,300 H&H 
Magnum, 300 Winchester Magnum (1963), 
338 Magnum (1958), 35 Remington, 358 
Winchester (1955), 375 H&H Magnum, and 
458 Winchester Magnum (1956). A few M70 
rifles were also chambered for the 7.65mm 
and 9mm Mauser cartridge. 

The following different styles were made: 
Standard rifle with 24” barrel. Standard carbine 


with 20" barrel, Super Grade rifle, Feather¬ 
weight rifle with 22" barrel (1952), Target rifle, 
National Match rifle, Sniper's match rifle, Bull 
Gun, Varmint rifle and the Magnum rifles— 
Westerner, Alaskan and African. Before 1964, 
M70 actions and barreled actions were never 
commercially available. 

Tlw M70 Action 

The M70 was not really an entirely new 
action when it was introduced, but rather the 
basic M54 action redesigned and greatly 
improved and modified. 

Winchester made five major changes on 
the M54 action to transform it into the M70. 

1) Bolt-stop: a separate and independent 
bolt-stop is used in the M70 action. It is a flat 
piece of metal positioned in a slot milled into 
the left rear of the receiver through the bottom 
of the left locking lug raceway. It is held in 
place by, and pivots on, the trigger pin. Ten¬ 
sion is provided by a small spring and plunger 
located at the left rear of the bridge. The rear of 
the bolt-stop projects upward behind the 
bridge wall, where it can be depressed with the 
thumb to remove the bolt. The front end of the 
bolt-stop projects up into the left locking lug 
raceway, halting the bolt in its rearward move¬ 
ment by contacting the locking lug. To limit 
bolt travel in actions made for cartridges short¬ 
er than the 3(M)6, a bar is fitted to the left of 
the extractor collar. This bar slides in the lock¬ 
ing lug raceway, its front end contacting the 
locking lug when the bolt handle is raised. On 
opening the bolt, the bolt-stop will contact the 
rear end of this bar and halt the bolt travel. A 
short bar (called the bolt-stop extension) is 
used for the 220 Swift- to 308-length car¬ 
tridges, a slightly longer bar for the 250 and 35 
Remington cartridges, and the longest bar for 
the 22 Hornet. The bolt-stop is simple, strong, 
unobtrusive, convenient and easy to operate. 

2) Trigger the M70 has one of the best trig¬ 
ger systems ever made. The scar is located 

M54 sear, pivoting on a pin and tensioned by a 
coil spring. The rear part of the sear, which 
projects into the cocking cam raceway, has a 


beveled rear surface which contacts a similar 
sloped surface on the cocking cam when the 
action is cocked. The trigger, positioned to the 
rear of the sear, is held in place by, and pivots 
on, a pin through the bottom walls of the 
receiver. Trigger tension is provided by a coil 
spring fitted over a screw stem between the 
rear of the trigger and receiver. This screw, 
threaded into the trigger, has 3 lock nuts which 
allow the trigger to be adjusted for weight of 
pull and over-travel. A notch in the front of the 
trigger matches a projection on the bottom of 
the sear and, when engaged, holds the sear up 
against the cocking piece to hold the firing pin 
back when the action is cocked. The arrange¬ 
ment and the leverages are such that a full 
sear-to-cocking piece engagement is main¬ 
tained, yet there is a minimum engagement 
between the trigger and scar, thus achieving a 
safe, but short and light, trigger let-off. The 
mechanism is very simple, strong, reliable and 
foolproof. 

Properly adjusted, no shooter need com¬ 
plain about this trigger. It is still being used on 
all M70s. 

3) Safety: the M70 safety is built into the 
bolt sleeve, its stem fining into a vertical hole 
in the right side of the bolt sleeve. Held in 
place by a small cross pin through the bolt 
sleeve, it is tensioned by a spring and plunger 
positioned lengthwise in the top of the bolt 
sleeve. The hole for this plunger extends for¬ 
ward through the bolt sleeve in line with the 

to the Safe position, the plunger is moved for¬ 
ward to engage in a notch in the bolt, locking 
it. The two main positions of the safety are 
Safe and Fire, but it can also be placed mid¬ 
way between these positions. When on Safe, 
the stem of the safety engages the cocking 
piece, locking both firing pin and bolt. With 
the safety in the intermediate position the bolt 
can be operated to unload the magazine, with 
no danger of the firing pin falling. 

On the first M70 actions the safety wing was 
on top of the bolt sleeve, swinging over a flat 
surface thereon. Swung far left, the safety is in 
the Safe position; swung to the rear it is in the 
Fire position. This safety was not convenient 
when a scope was mounted low over the receiv¬ 
er. A new safety, designed later, has a wing 
along the right side of the bolt sleeve that is easy 
to operate under any condition; it is in the Safe 
position when swung to the rear, and in the Fire 
position when swung forward. This fully reli¬ 
able safety is still being used on die M70 actions. 
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4) Boll handle: the M70 bolt handle, made 
to a very low profile, will clear the eyepiece 
of the lowest-mounted scope that might be 
affixed. The tang of the receiver is deeply 
notched to accept the very heavy base of the 
bolt handle and, though the rear of the base 
does not contact the rear of the notch, it serves 
as a safety lug in the event the locking lugs or 
receiver ring should ever fail. Failure of the 
receiver, however, is highly unlikely. 

5) Magazine: the M70 magazine box, fol¬ 
lower and follower spring arc the same as those 
used in the M54. but rather than using a piece 
of bent sheet metal for the trigger guard and 
magazine cover, tile M70 has a hinged maga¬ 
zine flooiplatc and guard milled from steel. 
The separate guard bow is of steel also. Screws 
at cither end of the guard thread into the bottom 
of the receiver. An unobtrusive plunger catch 
is positioned in the front of the guard to hold 
the floorplatc closed; it is depressed to release 
the floorplatc (also milled from steel), which is 
neatly hinged to a short plate called the maga¬ 
zine cover plate. The front guard screw goes 
through this plate into the bottom of the receiv¬ 
er ring. When the flooiplatc is closed, it covers 
a center guard screw as well as covering the 
entire magazine box. On the Featherweight 
M70, the guard bow, floorplate and hinge plate 
were made of an aluminum alloy. 

The five major changes just described great¬ 
ly improved the action. 

By making a separate bolt-stop system, the 
extra machining required on the M54 bolt was 
eliminated. The lower profile of the bolt han¬ 
dle increased the strength of the safety lug it 
provided. Placing the front guard screw to the 
rear of the receiver ring, instead of threading it 
into the recoil lug, strengthened the wood 
which supported the lug since this wood is 


clamped between the bottom of the receiver 
and the hinge plate. 

The receiver, bolt, breeching system, 
extractor, ejector and firing mechanism proved 
so reliable in the MS4 that hardly any design 
changes were made in these parts or mecha¬ 
nisms. The M70 receiver is the same length 
and diameter, and about the same weight, as 
the M54 receiver. The M70 receiver was 
always tapped on the left side for a receiver 
sight. When the rifle was first brought out, 
only the top of the receiver ring was tapped for 
a scope mount, but soon afterward the top of 
the bridge was also tapped. The same barrel 
shank and thread specifications were used, and 
in fact, M54 and M70 barrels are interchange¬ 
able. No change was made in the bolt locking 
arrangement. The same is true of the firing pin, 
mainspring and firing-pin sleeve. Both models 
have the same bolt sleeve lock and, except for 
the modifications for the different safeties 
used, even the bolt sleeves are similar. In feet, 
all of these parts are more or less interchange¬ 
able in the M54 and M70 actions. The M70 
boll has the same rotational stop lug as on the 

Additional gas-vent holes arc provided in 
the M70 bolt and receiver—two in the bolt, a 
small one near the bolt head, at the junction of 
the firing pin tip, and a larger one just ahead of 
the firing-pin sleeve. These allow gases to 
escape into the left locking lug raceway. If any 
gas should be expelled into the bolt, and thence 
into the locking lug raceway, it would flow 
between and past the bolt body and receiver, as 
well as being directed rearward down the race¬ 
way. The bolt-stop and die bolt sleeve could 
partially stop this flow, but some gas could still 
escape past the edge of the bolt sleeve and 
strike die shooter’s face. On the M70 rifles 


chambered for the shorter cartridges (those 
having a bolt-stop extension bar on the extrac¬ 
tor collar), the extension bar would cover one 
or both of the bolt gas-vent holes. 

A gas-escape hole through the right side of 
the M70 receiver ring, opposite the extractor 
slot in the barrel, allowed any powder gases 
escaping to the right to be vented through this 
hole. More on this later. 

Only one size receiver and bolt were used for 
all calibeis in the M70 Winchester and, regard¬ 
less of caliber, all actions were of the same 
lengdi. Actions made for the 304)6 and 270 have 
a magazine box with an inside opening length of 
3.385", with the magazine well in the receiver 
just long enough to receive the magazine box. 
For cartridges of shorter length, such as the 257 
Roberts, 243 and others, the rear of the magazine 
box is blocked off with a spacer, so the magazine 
box opening is no longer than needed. Shorter 
followers and follower springs are then used. The 
22 Hornet M70 has a magazine arrangement just 
like that of the M54 previously described. Model 
70 actions made for the long 300 H&H and 375 
H&H Magnum calibers have the magazine-well 
lengthened and the magazine box. follower and 
spring made accordingly to accept these 3.60"- 
long cartridges. Regardless of the caliber they 
were made for, however, M70 receivers were all 
of the same length. 

Early M70 receivers made for such standard 
calibers as the 30-06 and 270 had a stripper-clip 
guide milled into the bridge so that cartridges 
could be loaded from a clip. This feature was 
dropped later except in the target rifles. 

The Featherweight M70 

Up to 1952 all M70 actions were of all-steel 
construction—and of all milled-steel construc¬ 
tion except for such parts as the sheet-steel 
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magazine box and springs. In 1952, however, 
the M70 Featherweight rifle was introduced in 
response to the demand for lighter rifles. The 
weight reduction was achieved by using a vety 
slim 22" barrel, a trimmer and slimmer stock 
having an aluminum buttplatc. and by making 
the trigger guard, flooiplatc and hinge plate of 
a lightweight aluminum alloy. The grasping 
ball was also hollowed out. The standard- 
weight M70, with all-steel parts, was retained 
until both it and the Featherweight models 
were dropped in 1964 in favor of a newer New 
Model 70, to be described later. 

Except for the three aluminum parts, which 
made the action a few ounces lighter (these 
parts were black anodized), the Featherweight 
action was identical to the standard all-steel 
action. While many hunters favored the 
Featherweight model over the standard mod¬ 
el, most M70 rifle fans disapproved of the use 
of non-steel parts, feeling the rifle was 
“cheapened” thereby. In fact, the anodized 
finish given these parts did not wear well, and 
if the rifle was carried a lot, the doorplate 
soon became bright. Also, if bumped hard, the 
aluminum guard could be easily broken. 


Good and Poor Features 

Winchester rifle fans, and particularly Win¬ 
chester 70 fans—and they are legion—stoutly 

best centerfire bolt action ever made, that it has 
no faults, and that it cannot be improved upon. 
I’ll go along with this up to a certain point. 

The M70 action as made before 1964 really 
has a lot of outstanding features which make it 
one of the finest, most reliable and strongest 
bolt actions ever made. In the first place, it is 
made of the finest steels available for the pur¬ 
pose. and the various parts arc heat treated for 
maximum strength and durability. It is 
extremely well made, with all vital parts made 
to close tolerances and properly finished and 
fitted. It is easy to operate, and feeding is usu¬ 
ally flawless. The M70 action was adopted by 
a number of wildcat cartridge experimenters 
for development work with large-capacity car¬ 
tridges, and the actions stood up under this 
punishment, attesting to their strength. 

As mentioned previously, the firing mecha¬ 
nism, which includes the trigger, is nearly 
flawless, and hardly any valid complaints can 


be leveled against the bolt-stop, safety, ejec¬ 
tor and extractor systems. The M70 has about 
the shortest striker travel and about the fastest 
lock time of any centerfire bolt action then 
made that I’m aware of, which are features 
target shooters like. As well known as the 
M70 rifle has become in the hunting field, it is 
equally a favorite on the target range. 

The pre-’64 M70 action can also be consid¬ 
ered very safe, but I feel that it could easily 
have been made safer. In discussions with sev¬ 
eral aims experts and shooters about this 
action, several of them said that, in case of a 
cartridge failure when the head of the cartridge 
cracks or splits, they would rather have been 
firing some other rifle when this happened 
than the M70.1 have fired many thousands of 
shots using commercial, military and hand- 
loaded ammunition in a variety of centerfire 
bolt-action rifles, but I can recall only two 
instances of case failure. Both happened when 
I was firing a Mauser M98 rifle. In both 
instances a lot of gas blew out of the action, 
but (I was wearing glasses) hardly any of the 
gas hit my face. If these had been M54 or M70 
rifles I would not have had the protection the 
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Mauser actions afforded me, with their flanged 
bolt sleeves. The point is, I would consider the 
M70 action much safer if it had a vent hole in 
the left side of the receiver in addition to the 
one in the right side of the receiver ring. I 
would also prefer to have a flange on the left 
side of the bolt sleeve, one which extended to 
the outside of the receiver to deflect outward 
any gases expelled rearward along the locking 
lug raceway. I would also want the hole in the 
left receiver wall opposite the vent hole in the 
bolt body, and I'd prefer to have both holes 
well forward, about from the bolt head. 

In one case reported to me by a gunsmith. 


firing an M70 experienced a severe case-head 
rupture, probably through an overload or 
plugged bore. Most of the escaping gases 
were directed into the left locking lug race¬ 
way, and in such volume and force that the 
bolt-sleeve lock was blown out as the gases 
rushed past the bolt sleeve. The shooter was 
injured by the powder gases, but luckily the 
flying bolt-sleeve lock missed him. This one 
instance, at least, is enough to convince me 
that the M70 action would be safer if the bolt 
sleeve were flanged, and if there were a vent 
hole in the left side of the receiver. 

I have experienced misfires with two M70 
rifles 1 owned and used, but 1 never really 


found out what the trouble was. In one rifle I 
suspected that the misfires were caused by the 
firing pin not being held back as far as is nor¬ 
mal, because the scar-to-trigger surfaces had 
been honed too much. This resulted in the sear 
not being held up as high as normal, prevent¬ 
ing the sear from holding the firing pin back as 
much as it should be. The difference was very 
small, since the safety could still be engaged 
with some effort, but the difference was 
enough, I think, to cause frequent misfires. For 
myself, I would rather have the firing pin trav¬ 
el on the M70 increased by '/»" to provide an 
excess of power and momentum to the firing 
pin for positive ignition under all conditions. 
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lerside of the Model “B" a 
solid receiver bottom and the flat spring 
:h provides tension to the bolt-stop. 


Bunsmltftlng 

The M70 action is one that is seldom gun- 
smithed. It is, perhaps, the first action choice 
on which to build a custom sporter or target 
rifle, but no gunsmithing is necessary unless 
the caliber is changed, or something like that. 
In fitting a new barrel, it should be breeched 
up so there is some space between the bolt 
and barrel, leaving some .003" to .005" end 
play in the bolt. A hole can be drilled in the 
left receiver ring or wall to provide a gas- 
escape port on that side. 

If you want a double-set trigger, it is possible 
to install the regular German set-trigger mech¬ 
anism as made for the M98 Mauser. Installa¬ 
tion instructions can be found in the July, 1962, 
issue of The American Rifleman, p.37. 

I have already mentioned the lack of any 
gas shield on the bolt sleeve of M70 rifle, old 
and new. On page 73 in the April, 1964, issue 
of The American Rifleman, instructions are 
given on how to install a simple Mauser-type 
gas shield on the M70 bolt sleeve. The outside 
of the bolt sleeve, just to the rear of its for¬ 
ward flared edge, is fitted with a shield made 
from a steel washer, silver soldered in place. 

Takedown and Assembly 
(Pre-'M) 

Make sure the chamber and magazine are 
unloaded. Open and close the bolt, place the 
safety in the intermediate position. To remove 
the bolt, raise the bolt handle and pull the bolt 
back about halfway, depress the bolt stop on 
the left rear of the receiver, then pull the bolt 
all the way out. 

To disassemble the bolt, depress the bolt- 
sleeve lock plunger and unscrew the bolt 


sleeve and firing mechanism. Move the safety 
to the Fire position, allowing the firing pin to 
fall. Grasp the firing-pin sleeve firmly, pulling 
it back until it can be turned '/.Hum in either 
direction, then ease it off gently against the 
strong mainspring pressure. The firing pin can 
be separated from the bolt sleeve by turning 
out the firing-pin stop screw from the bolt 
sleeve. To remove the extractor, turn it under 
the bolt so it covers the gas-vent holes, then 
push it forward. Reassemble in reverse order. 


Do not remove the extractor collar unless 
absolutely necessary. 

It is not advisable to remove the safety, but 
if it must be done, proceed as follows: use a 
small drift punch to drive the safety retainer- 
pin to the inside of the bolt sleeve, then rotate 
the safety until it can be lifted out; the safety- 
lock plunger and spring can now be removed. 
Remove the bolt-sleeve lock and spring by 
driving out the bolt-sleeve retainer pin. Re¬ 
assemble in reverse order. 
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To remove the barrel and action from the 
stock, first turn out the front magazine-plate 
screw and remove the magazine floorplate 
and hinge plate. Turn out the forend screw. 
T urn out the rear and front guard-bow screws, 
then pull out the trigger guard bow. Lift the 
barrel and action out of the stock. Remove the 
magazine box from the stock. Reassemble in 
reverse order. 

Remove the trigger and bolt-stop by dri¬ 
ving the trigger pin to the right, removing the 
bolt-stop, bolt-stop plunger and plunger 
spring first, then drive the trigger pin all the 
way out to remove the trigger and trigger 
spring. Drive out the sear pin to remove the 
scar and scar spring, and drive out the ejector 
pin to remove the ejector and spring. 
Reassemble in reverse order. 

The barrel is threaded very tightly into the 
receiver. It should not be removed unless 
absolutely necessary, and dien only if a barrel 
vise and action wrench are available. 

The floorplate can be separated from the 
hinge plate by driving out the hinge pin. The 
floorplate release can be removed from the 
guard by driving out the pin. 

The follower can be slipped off the follow¬ 
er spring, and the spring slipped off the door¬ 
plate. In reassembling, the follower is slipped 
over the narrow end of the follower spring. 

Markings 

The M70 Winchester receiver is marked 
with the firm’s special lettering for “Winches¬ 
ter” on the left wall in two lines, thus: 

WINCHESTER 

—TRADEMARK— 

The serial number is stamped on the right 
side of the receiver ring and etched on the bot¬ 
tom of the bolt body. 

The Winchester proof mark (P over W 
within a vertical oval) is stamped on the left 


side of the receiver ring and on the left side of 
the barrel breech. 

The name and address of the Winchester 
firm is stamped on the barrel forward of the 
rear sight. The model (MODEL 70) and cal¬ 
iber designations are also stamped on the bar¬ 
rel. The caliber is also stamped on the bottom 
of the barrel, near the breech, along with the 
year the rifle was made, thus: 270 42, which 
would indicate 270 caliber and 1942. 

If you want a pre-’64 M70 action on which 
to build a rifle you’ll have to strip a rifle to get 
it! In the 1940s and ’50s it was no problem to 
pick up a moderately-priced secondhand M70 
and discard all of it except the action. Since 
then these rifles are becoming hard to find, 
and they’re often priced out of reach. Despite 
this—or maybe because of it—M70s are 
being hunted down and bought by those who 
think there is no other bolt action quite so 
desirable on which to build that dream rifle. 

Target shooters seem to have a special pref¬ 
erence for this action; I’ve read that one well- 
known gunsmith has built over a thousand 
target rifles on it. It will be hard for anyone to 
convince my son, Mark, who helped me with 
this book, that there is a better high-power tar¬ 
get rifle action than the M70, for the rifle he 
used in 1966 to win the 1000-yard Leech Cup 
match at Camp Perry was built on one. 

The Model 70 Single Shot Proving Action 

Illustrated here is a pre-’64 Winchester 
Model 70 action about which little has been 
written. It is a special action made by Win¬ 
chester to be used in their testing and devel¬ 
opment laboratories. It is made as a single 
shot and was probably used on test rifles, but 
most likely only as a pressure gun in devel¬ 
oping and testing ammunition. Just how this 
particular action got into private hands I do 
not know, but it was shown me by a St. 
Louis collector. 


This particular action is marked as follows; 
stamped on the left side of the receiver is: 
WINCHESTER 
TRADE MARK 

On top of the receiver bridge is stamped: 

MODEL “B" 

102 

The 102 is the serial number. 

There were several variations of this single 
shot action made, and the Model “B” is one 
of them. 1 have no idea how many of these 
actions were made, but they were not made 
for the commercial trade. 

The ’’B’’ number 102 action shown here dif¬ 
fers from a standard M70 action in a number 
of ways. First, it is a single shot. There is no 
magazine well opening in the receiver and no 
magazine box. There is also no ejector or 
extractor, and neither the bolt nor the receiver 
is machined to accept these parts. The bolt 
face is flat with no ejector cut. A special bolt- 
stop is used, and it is mounted on the bottom 
of the receiver to engage in a beveled notch in 
the bolt. Some metal has been removed from 
the front of the receiver for the installation of a 
special plate, which is used when the action is 
fitted to a pressure barrel. The square hole in 
the right side of the receiver ring provides an 
access for the insertion of a special tool to 
extract the fired cases from tire pressure barrel. 

The remainder of the action is more or less 
standard including the firing mechanism, trig¬ 
ger mechanism and trigger guard and maga¬ 
zine floorplate parts. 

Do you want to know more about the Win¬ 
chester Model 70, especially about the pte-’64 
model? If so, then you should have the book, 
The Rifleman's Rifle by Roger C. Rule. It is a 
large volume solely devoted to the Model 70 
Winchester. Whatever your interest in this 
Winchester rifle, this is a book you must get. 
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Appendix 

Magazine/Guard Screw Sizes Si Threads (tap & die sizes) 


Brevex Magnum Mauser . 

British Lee-Enfield . 

B.S.A. Monarch . 

Centurion Mauser M98 . 

Champlin. 

FN M98 Mauser. 

French Berthier . 

German M88 Commission. 

German M98/40. 

Greek Mannlicher/Schoenauer. 

Heller’s J9 and XK3 Mauser. 

Herter’s U9. 

Husqvarna. 

Husqvarna M8000 . 

Italian Carcano. 

Japanese Arisaka Type 99 . 

Japanese Arisaka Type 38 . 

Mauser M71/84 . 

Mauser M91 Argentina. 

Mauser M93 and M95 . 

Mauser M94 and M96 Swedish. 

Mauser M98 (all models). 

Mathieu. 

Pattern 14 Enfield. 

Ranger Arms Texas Magnum . 

Remington M721 and M722 . 

Remington M700 . 

Remington M788 . 

Remington M30 . 

Ruger M77 . 

Russian Mosin-Nagant. 

Santa Barbara M98 Mauser . 

Sako. 

Savage Ml 10. 

Springfield, National Ordnance M1903A3 

Tradewinds M600 . 

U.S. Krag-Jorgensen . 

U.S. Ml903 Springfield . 

U.S. Ml 917 Enfield . 

Winchester M54. 

Winchester M70 (all models). 


..1/4x22 
. .1/4x26 
. .1/4x27 
. .1/4x22 
. .1/4x28 
. .1/4x22 

. 15 / 64 X 26 

. .1/4x22 
.275x26 
. .1/4x27 
. .1/4x22 
. .1/4x27 
.230x26 


. 15 / 64 X 26 

. .1/4x25 

.15/64X34 
. 228 x 28 
. .1/4x22 
. .1/4x22 

.. 1 / 4 X 22 

. .1/4x22 
. .1/4x22 
. .1/4x28 

. . 1 / 4 X 30 

. .1/4x28 
. .1/4x28 
. .1/4x28 
. .1/4x28 
. .1/4x30 
. .1/4x28 

. 17 / 64 X 32 

. .1/4x22 

. 15 / 64 X 28 
. .1/4x28 
. .1/4x28 

.15/64X34 

. .1/4x25 
. .1/4x25 
. .1/4x30 

. . 1 / 4 x 32 

. .1/4x32 


(Tang Screw.7/32x28) 

(Front guard screw) 


(Center screw.7/32x28) 

(Center screw.5/32x36) 

(Rear screw .7/32x28) 

(Rear & center screw ... ,3/ 16 x32) 
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FN No. 6 action, 233 

FN No. 7 action, 234 

FN rifles and actions, 230-236 

FN Series 300 action, 231,233 

FN Stoeger’s Mauser action, 230 

FN Supreme Mauser action, 106,231,233 

French Berthier rifle and action, 21-24,77 

French Kropatschek rifle and action, 18 
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French Lebel rifles and actions, 18-21 
French Ml874 Gras rifle and action, 18 
French Ml934 MAS rifle, 26 
French Ml936 MAS rifle and action, 26-31 
French M1936 MAS Sporter rifle, 237-239 
French MAS 1932 rifle, 26 
French MAS 1936 CR39 rifle, 27 
French MAS rifles, 26-31 
French military tumbolts, 18-31 
French Ml866 Chassepot rifle, 18,110 
French Ml878 Gras-Kropatschek rifle, 18 
French Ml886 Lebel rifle, 18 
French Ml886/93 Lebel rifle, 18 
French Ml886/93 R35 carbine, 20 
French Ml890 Berthier rifle, 25 
French M1907/15 rifle, 26 
French M1916 Berthier rifle, 24 

Geco, Mauser two-shot shotgun, 296-299 

Geha, Mauser two-shot shotgun, 296-299 

German M88 Commission rifle and action, 32-38,39,44,77,112 

German M98 Mauser rifles and actions, 10,97,98,100-109 

German M98/40 rifle and action, 38,39-43 

Golden Eagle M7000 rifle and action, 240-243 

Gras, French rifle and action, 18 

Gras-Kropatschek rifle and action, 18 

Greek M1903 Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle and action, 37,44-52 

Greek M1903/14 rifle, 44 

Greek Mannlicher-Schoenauer action, 39,40,45 

Greener GP shotgun, 213 

Gustaf, Carl 3000 rifle, 219 

Harrington & Richardson Model 317 Ultra, 391,395 

Herter’s J9 Mauser actions, 308,309 

Herter’s Plinker (22 Hornet) rifle, 244-245 

Herter’s U9 rifle and actions, 201-202,203 

Herter’s XK3 Mauser action, 308,309 

Herter’s Mark XK3 action, 308 

Herter’s SSK 3042 action, 202 

Herter’s SSK 3043 action, 202 

Herter’s SSK 3055 action, 202 

Herter’s SSK 3056 action, 202 

Herter’s SSK 3057 action, 202 

Herter’s SSM1 No. 1 action, 308 

Herter’s SSM2 No. 2 action, 308 

Herter’s SSM3 No. 3 action, 308 

Hungarian G98/40 rifle, 38 

Hungarian Ml935 rifle, 39 

Husqvama M8000 rifle and action, 252-255 

Husqvama M501 action, 248 

Husqvama M502 action, 248 

Husqvama M503 action, 248 

Husqvama M8000 Imperial rifle, 252 

Husqvama M9000 rifle, 255 

Husqvama rifles and actions, 246-251 

Interarms Mini-Mark X rifle and action, 261-266 
Interarms, Mark X Mauser action, 256-260 


Italian Carcano M38 short rifle and carbine, 53 
Italian Carcano M91 rifle & carbine, 53 
Italian Carcano Ml891 TS carbine, 53 
Italian Carcano rifles and actions, 53-58 
Italian Model 41 rifle, 53 
Italian Youth carbine, 58 
Ithaca Model LSA-55 Deluxe rifle, 267 
Ithaca Model LSA-55 Heavy Barrel rifle, 267 
Ithaca Model LSA-55 rifle and action, 267-271 
Ithaca Model LSA-55 Standard Grade rifle, 267 
Ithaca Model LSA-65 Deluxe rifle, 267 
Ithaca Model LSA-65 Standard Grade rifle, 267 

J.C. Higgins Model 52 rifle, 391 
Japanese Arisaka rifles and actions, 41,59-76 
Japanese Arisaka Type 0 Paratroop rifle, 63 
Japanese Arisaka Type 2 (1942) rifle, 61,63,67 
Japanese Arisaka Type 30 rifle, 59 
Japanese Arisaka Type 35 rifle, 59 
Japanese Arisaka Type 38 6.5mm training rifle, 61 
Japanese Arisaka Type 38 (1905) carbine, 59 
Japanese Arisaka Type 38 (1905) short rifle, 59 
Japanese Arisaka Type 38 (1905) rifle, 59 
Japanese Arisaka Type 38 rifle and action, 59 
Japanese Arisaka Type 44 (1911) cavalry carbine, 59 
Japanese Arisaka Type 44 rifle, 59 
Japanese Arisaka Type 97 (1937) sniper rifle, 59 
Japanese Arisaka Type 99 (1939) long rifle, 63 
Japanese Arisaka Type 99 (1939) short rifle, 63 
Japanese Arisaka Type 99 (1939) sniper rifle, 63 
Japanese Arisaka Type 99 (1939) rifle, 61 
Japanese Arisaka Type 99 (1944,1945) rifle, 64 
Japanese Arisaka Type 99 (late version) short rifle, 63 
Japanese Arisaka Type 99 rifle and action, 60, 61, 63, 64,65, 
66,67,68,69,70 

Japanese Arisaka Type 99 sniper rifle, 63 
Japanese Hook Safety rifle, 74-76 
Japanese military training rifles and actions, 73 
Japanese Type 13 (1880 Murata) rifle, 59 
Japanese Type “P’ (Italian made) rifle, 66,72-73 

Kimber M82 Cascade rifle, 273,276 

Kimber M82 Classic rifle, 273,276 

Kimber M82B rifle, 274,275 

Kimber M82C rifle, 277 

Kimber M82 Hornet rifle and action, 272-279 

Kimber M82 Special Grade rifle, 272,273 

Kimber M84 rifle and action, 280-281 

Kleinguenther Improved K15 Insta-Fire rifle and action, 282-286 

Krag, Danish rifle and action, 84-85 

Krag, Norwegian rifle and action, 83,84 

Krag-Jorgensen rifles and actions, 77-85 

Krico Model 300 Hornet rifle and action, 287-291 

Krico Model 400 rifle, 244 

Kropatschek, French rifle and action, 18 

Lebel, French rifles and action, 18-21 
Lee-Enfield rifles, 86-96 
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Reference 


Low-numbered Ml903 Springfields, 152,153 

Magazine/Guard screw sizes and threads, 511 
Mannlicher M92,37 
Mannlicher M93,37 

Mannlicher-Schoenauer sporting rifles, 444 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer, Greek Ml903 rifles and actions, 44- 
52 

Mark X Alaskan Magnum rifle, 257 

Mark X Cavalier rifle, 257 

Mark X Continental Mannlicher rifle, 257 

Mark X Marquis rifle, 257 

Mark X Standard rifle, 257 

Mark X Viscount rifle, 257 

Mark X Whitworth rifle, 256,257,258 

Martini single-shot action, 213 

MAS, French Ml936 rifle and action, 26-31 

Mathieu left-hand rifle and action, 292-295 

Mauser 8mm, 109 

Mauser M67/69 rifle, 110 

Mauser M71 carbine, 111 

Mauser M71 rifle and action, 32,100,110-116 

Mauser M71/84 rifle and action, 32,39,110-116 

Mauser M88,129-135 

Mauser M88 experimental rifle, 129 

Mauser M88 rifle, 100 

Mauser M89,129-135 

Mauser M89 Belgian rifle, 53,77,129 

Mauser M90,129-135 

Mauser M90 Turkish rifle, 129 

Mauser M91,129-135 

Mauser M91 Argentine rifle and action, 129 

Mauser M91 Spanish rifle and action, 129,130 

Mauser M92,117-128 

Mauser M92 Spanish rifle and action, 117 

Mauser M93,61,117-128 

Mauser M93 Spanish rifles and actions, 117-119,120,121 
Mauser M93 rifle, 41,100 
Mauser M94,61,117-128 

Mauser M94 Swedish rifles and action, 121-122,123,124,128 

Mauser M95,61,117-128 

Mauser M95 Chilean rifle and action, 120,121 

Mauser M95 Spanish rifles and actions, 117-119,120,121 

Mauser M96,61,117-128 

Mauser M96 Swedish rifles and actions, 121-122, 123, 124, 
128 

Mauser M98 breech cover, 98-99 
Mauser M98 rifles and actions, 97,98,100-109 
Mauser M98 short actions, 104,105 
Mauser M98 Sporters, 300-304 
Mauser two-shot shotgun, 296-299 
Mauser, 8mm Siamese rifle and action, 136-139 
Mauser, Ackley M98 action, 309,310 
Mauser, Brevex Magnum action, 300,310-311 
Mauser, Centurion M98 action, 305 
Mauser, commercial sporting rifles, 300-304 
Mauser, Herter’s J9 actions, 308,309 
Mauser, Mark X action, 256-260 
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Mauser, miscellaneous commercial actions, 305-311 
Mauser, Santa Barbara action, 306-307 
Mauser, Spanish M93,117 

Mosin-Nagant, Russian rifles and actions, 19,140-146 

Mossberg M800 carbine, 316 

Mossberg M800 Deluxe Sporter, 316 

Mossberg M800 rifle and action, 312-316 

Mossberg M800 Varmint-Target, 316 

Mossberg M810 rifle, 316 

Mossberg Ml500,438 

Mossberg Model RM7 rifle, 316 

National Match, Springfield sporter and target actions, 150,151 
Newton, Charles, original tumbolt rifle and action, 317-322 
Norwegian, Krag rifle and action, 83,84 
NRA, Springfield sporter, 151,152 

Omega III rifle and action, 323-327 

Page-Lewis Model D rifle, 244 

Parker-Hale Ml200 rifle, 307 

Pattern 14 Enfield rifle and action, 200 

Plinker, Herter’s 22 Hornet rifle and action, 244-245 

Ranger Arms, Texas Magnum rifle and action, 450-453 
Remington M30 Express carbine, 342 
Remington M30 rifle, 17,342-344 
Remington M30A Standard rifle, 343 
Remington M30R carbine, 343 
Remington M30S rifle, 17,342-344 
Remington M30SL rifle, 343 
Remington M30SR carbine, 343 
Remington M30SX carbine, 343 
Remington M40-X rifles, 345-357 
Remington M40-XB Rangemaster Target rifle, 357 
Remington M40-XBBR Benchrest Match rifle, 357 
Remington M40-XC National Match Course rifle, 357 
Remington M600 carbine, 334,345-357 
Remington M600 Magnum carbine, 352 
Remington M600 Mohawk rifle, 352 
Remington M600 Standard carbine, 352 
Remington M660 Magnum rifle, 352 
Remington M660 rifle and action, 334,345-357 
Remington M700 ADL rifle, 354,356 
Remington M700 African Plains rifle, 356 
Remington M700 Alaskan Wilderness rifle, 356 
Remington M700 BDL Left-Hand rifle, 354 
Remington M700 BDL rifle, 356 
Remington M700 BDLSS rifle, 356 
Remington M700 Classic rifle, 354,356 
Remington M700 Custom rifle, 355,356 
Remington M700 Mountain rifle, 339-341 
Remington M700 rifle and action, 345-357 
Remington M700 Safari rifle, 355,356 
Remington M700 Varmint rifle, 355,356 
Remington M700 Varmint Synthetic rifle, 356 
Remington M700 Varmint Synthetic Stainless rifle, 355 
Remington M720 rifle, 13,17,342-344 





Remington M720A rifle, 344 

Remington M720R carbine, 344 

Remington M720S rifle, 344 

Remington M721 Deluxe rifle, 348 

Remington M721 rifles and actions, 334,345-357 

Remington M722 benchrest action, 350 

Remington M722 rifles and actions, 345-357 

Remington M725 rifle and action, 345-357 

Remington M788 rifle and action, 328-333 

Remington Model Seven carbine and action, 334-338,339 

Remington Model Seven Custom KS rifle, 339 

Remington Model Seven Custom MS rifle, 339 

Remington Model Seven SS rifle, 339 

Remington Model Seven Youth rifle, 339 

Remington XP-100 pistol, 356 

Remington-Lee sporting rifles, 86 

Remo Mauser two-shot shotgun, 298 

Ruger M77 Express, 358 

Ruger M77 International, 358,363 

Ruger M77 Mark II All-Weather rifle, 367,369 

Ruger M77 Mark II Express rifle, 367 

Ruger M77 Mark II International carbine, 367 

Ruger M77 Mark II Left-Hand rifle, 370 

Ruger M77 Mark II Magnum rifle, 367,371 

Ruger M77 Mark II rifle and action, 367-374 

Ruger M77 Mark II Ultra Light rifle, 367 

Ruger M77 Spotter, 366 

Ruger M77 Ultra Light, 358,363 

Ruger M77/22 Hornet rifle and action, 375-380 

Ruger M77M Magnum, 358,366 

Ruger M77RS Mark II rifle, 367 

Ruger M77V Varminter, 358,366 

Ruger M77VT Mark II Target rifle, 367 

Ruger Original M77 rifle and action, 358-366,375 

Rumanian M92 rifles, 37 

Rumanian M93 rifles, 37 

Russian Mosin-Nagant 91/38 rifle, 140 

Russian Mosin-Nagant 91 rifles, 140 

Russian Mosin-Nagant 91/30 rifles, 140 

Russian Mosin-Nagant 91/30 sniper rifles, 140 

Russian Mosin-Nagant Ml891 rifles and actions, 19 

Russian Mosin-Nagant Ml910 carbines, 141 

Russian Mosin-Nagant Ml938 carbine, 141 

Russian Mosin-Nagant Ml944 carbine, 141 

Sako A1 actions, 381,388 

Sako A2 actions, 381,388 

Sako A3 actions, 381,388 

Sako benchrest single shot rifle and action, 381,388 

Sako Classic rifles, 381,390 

Sako Deluxe Lightweight rifles, 381,390,393 

Sako Fiberclass rifle, 381,390 

Sako High Power rifle, 395 

Sako Hunter Lightweight rifles, 381 

Sako Hunter Model, 390,393 

Sako L42 rifle, 394 

Sako L46 rifle, 381,392,393,394 

Sako L46 Vixen action, 381 


Sako L57 Forester action, 381,385,386 

Sako L57 rifle, 392,393,395 

Sako L61 Finnbear action, 381,386,387,388,394 

Sako L61R Finnbear rifle, 381,395 

Sako L461 rifle, 381,386,394,395 

Sako L461 Vixen action, 388 

Sako L469 action, 388,395 

Sako L579 Forester action, 381,386,387,394,395 

Sako Laminated Model rifle, 390,393 

Sako Mannlicher-Style carbine, 381,390 

Sako Model 72 rifle, 395 

Sako Model 322 rifle, 391 

Sako PPC USA BR/Varmint rifle, 381,390 

Sako Presentation L61R rifle, 395 

Sako rifles and actions, 381-395 

Sako Safari Grade rifle, 381,390 

Sako Super Deluxe rifle, 381,390 

SakoTRG-21 rifle, 381,390 

Sako TRG-S rifle, 381,390,395 

Sako Varmint Heavy Barrel rifle, 381 

Sako Whitetail/Battue rifle, 395 

Santa Barbara M98 Mauser action, 306-307 

Sauer (Colt) rifle and action, 212-219 

Savage M19H rifle, 403 

Savage M23 rifle and action, 402-408 

Savage M23 Spotter rifle, 402 

Savage M23A Spotter rifle, 402 

Savage M23B rifles, 402-408 

Savage M23C rifle, 402-408 

Savage M23D rifles, 245,402-408 

Savage M40 Spotter, 409-412 

Savage M45 Super Spotter rifles, 409-412 

Savage Ml 10 Series rifles and actions, 413-423 

SavageMUOC rifle,413,414 

Savage Ml 10CL rifle, 420 

Savage M110E rifle, 420 

Savage Ml 10ES rifle, 420 

Savage MHOS rifle, 420 

Savage Mill rifle, 420 

Savage Ml 1 IF Classic Hunter rifle, 422 

Savage Ml 11FCXP3 Package rifle, 422 

Savage Ml 11G Classic Hunter rifle, 422 

Savage Ml 12 BT Competition Target rifle, 422 

Savage Ml 12 Varmint rifle, 420 

Savage Ml 12FVSS Varmint rifle, 423 

Savage Ml 14CU Classic Ultra rifle, 423 

Savage Ml 16FSS Standard Weather Warrior rifle, 423 

Savage Ml 16SE Safari Express rifle, 423 

Savage M340 rifles, 424-427 

Savage M342 rifle, 424 

Savage M1919 NRA Target rifle, 402 

Savage M1920 rifle and action, 396-401 

Savage Ml920-1926 rifle, 396 

Savage-Stevens M340 rifle and action, 424-427 

Schultz & Larsen M54J rifle, 428,429 

Schultz & Larsen M56A Super Magnum rifle and action, 431 

Schultz & Larsen M60 rifle, 429 

Schultz & Larsen M65 rifle, 429,430 









Reference 


Schultz & Larsen M68DL rifle, 430,431 

Schultz & Larsen rifles, 428-433 

Smith & Wesson and Mossberg Ml500 rifles, 434-439 

Smith & Wesson Ml500 Mountaineer rifle, 437 

Smith & Wesson Ml500 rifle and action, 434-437 

Smith & Wesson Ml700 rifle, 437 

Smith & Wesson M1700LS Classic Hunter rifle, 437 

Smith & Wesson rifle and action, 249-251 

Smith & Wesson rifles made by Husqvama, 246-251 

Spanish M91 Mauser rifle and action, 129,130,132,133,135 

Spanish M92 Mauser rifle, 117 

Spanish M93 Mauser rifles and actions, 117-120,121,123,128 

Spanish M93 short rifle, 121 

Sportco Angel Model 80 Target rifle, 443 

Sportco M44 Target rifle and action, 440-443 

Springfield M1903 rifles and actions, 9,16,147-158 

Springfield M1903AI rifle, 152 

Springfield M1903A2,154 

Springfield M1903A3 rifles and actions, 147-158 

Springfield Ml903A4 rifle, 147-158 

Springfield, low numbered, 152 

Springfield, National Match sportcr and target actions, 150,151 

Springfield, NRA sporter, 151,152 

Stevens M322 rifles, 424,425 

Stevens M325 rifles, 424,425 

Steyr-Mannlicher Model SL rifle and action, 444-449 

Stoeger Peerless action, 230 

Sturm, Ruger & Co., M77 rifle and action, 358-366 

Swedish Husqvama actions, 246-251 

Swedish M38 Mauser short rifle, 122 

Swedish M41 Mauser sniper rifle, 122 

Swedish M94 Mauser carbine and action, 249 

Swedish M96 Mauser rifle, 100,249 

Swedish Mauser rifles and actions, 121-128 

Swiss Rubin rifle, 77 

Texas Magnum Maverick action, 450 

Texas Magnum Maverick single shot action, 450 

Texas Magnum rifles and actions, 450-453 

Texas Magnum single shot action, 451,452,453 

Thai Model 45/46 rifles, 136 

Trade winds Brevex Mauser actions, 310-311 

Tradewinds Husky rifle, 458 

Tradewinds Husqvama actions, 246-251 

Tradewinds Husqvama M8000 rifle and action, 252-255 

Tradewinds M600DS rifle, 454 

Tradewinds M600K rifle, 454 

Tradewinds M600S rifle, 454 

Tradewinds M6128 action, 454 

Tradewinds M6357 action, 454 

Tradewinds Series 600 rifles and actions, 454-458 

Turkish M90 Mauser rifle, 129,130,133,135 

Turkish M93 Mauser rifle, 121 

U.S. Krag M1892 rifle, 77 
U.S. Krag Ml 896 carbine, 77 
U.S. Krag M1898 rifle and carbine, 77 
U.S. Krag Ml899 carbine, 77 
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U.S. Krag-Jorgensen rifles and action, 77-83 
U.S. Ml903 Springfield rifles and actions, 147-158 
U.S. M1903A3 Springfield rifle and action, 147-158 
U.S. M1917 Enfield rifle and action, 9-15,41,200 
U.S. Springfield M1903 Mark 1,150 

Weatherby Mark V Magnum rifle and action, 459-464 
Weatherby Mark V Varmintmaster action, 464 
Weatherby Vanguard rifle and action, 465-469 
Weatherby Vanguard Weatherguard rifle, 465 
Winchester M43 rifle and action, 245,470-474 
Winchester M43 Special Sporter, 470 
Winchester M43 Standard Sporter, 470 
Winchester M54 National Match Model, 487 
Winchester M54 rifle and action, 470,487-497 
Winchester M54 Sniper’s Model, 487 
Winchester M54 Target Model, 487 
Winchester M70 (1968) rifle and action, 481 
Winchester M70 African rifle, 491 
Winchester M70 Alaskan rifle, 491 
Winchester M70 Bull Gun, 491 
Winchester M70 Classic Featherweight, 479 
Winchester M70 Classic rifle and action, 475-479 
Winchester M70 Classic Super Express rifle, 479 
Winchester M70 Classic Super Grade rifle, 479 
Winchester M70 Featherweight rifle, 491,492,493 
Winchester M70 Model B Single Shot rifle, 494,495,496 
Winchester M70 National Match rifle, 491 
Winchester M70 post-’64 African rifle, 480 
Winchester M70 post-’64 Magnum rifle, 480 
Winchester M70 post-’64 Standard rifle, 480 
Winchester M70 post-’64 Target rifle, 480 
Winchester M70 post-’64 Varmint rifle, 480 
Winchester M70 pre-’64 rifles and action, 491-497 
Winchester M70 Sniper’s Match rifle, 491 
Winchester M70 Sporter DBM rifle, 486 
Winchester M70 Stainless rifle, 486 
Winchester M70 Standard rifle and carbine, 491 
Winchester M70 Super Grade rifles, 491 
Winchester M70 Target rifle, 491 
Winchester M70 Varmint rifle, 491 
Winchester M70 Westerner rifle, 486,491 
Winchester M70 XTR Featherweight rifle, 486 
Winchester M70 XTR Magnum Sporter rifle, 486 
Winchester M70 XTR Sporter rifle, 484 
Winchester M70 XTR Super Express Magnum rifle, 486 
Winchester M70 XTR Varmint Sporter rifle, 486 
Winchester M670 rifle and action, 483,484 
Winchester M770 rifle and action, 483,484 
Winchester Ml885 rifle, 82 
Winchester New M70 rifle and action, 480 

XK3 Herter’s Mauser action, 308,309 
Yugoslavian M24 Mauser action, 105 

ZG 47 Bmo rifle and action, 174 
ZKK Bmo rifles and actions, 174-181 
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